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What  is  a  gentleman  without  his  recreations  ? 

Old  Play. 

No.  I.  JULY,  1835.  Vol.  II. 


FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES 
AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS. 


Having  shown  in  previous  numbers  the  in¬ 
jurious  influence  of  heavy  or  continued  rain 
on  the  incubation  of  those  birds  which  con¬ 
stitute  what  is  called  game,  as  well  as  to  the 
rearing  of  the  tender  young  after  it  has  been 
separated  from  the  shell,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  considerable  alarm,  when,  during  the 
month  of  May,  particularly  about  the  middle 
and  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  it  might  be 
said  almost  to  deluge  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  ;  that  those  heavy  and  long-continued 
showers  were  general  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  while  in  Durham,  Cumberland,  See.,  the 
rain  fell  heavily  at  the  periods  I  have  just 
mentioned,  in  Leicestershire,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  Oxfordshire,  the  atmosphere  presented 
a  similar  aspect.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  late  winter  was  remarkable  throughout 
for  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and,  therefore, 
a  wet  spring  or  summer,  or  both,  might  be 
reasonably  anticipated  ;  for,  upon  a  series  of 
observations  for  a  number  of  years,  little  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  annually  falls  to  the  earth,  and  that,  if 
it  descend  not  at  what  may  be  called  the 
seasonable  period,  it  never  fails  to  come 
down  at  another  part  of  the  year.  Further, 
a  remarkable  analogical  coincidence  is  obser- 
vable|in  what  may  be  called  unseasonble  rain  ; 
for  instance,  a  wet  spring  and  summer,  so 
unpropitious  to  the  hopes  of  the  sportsman, 
may  be  regarded  as  equally  unfavourable  to 
the  prospects  of  the  farmer ;  a  position  which 
requires  elucidation,  lest,  from  a  superficial 
view  of  the  case,  it  mignt  appear  contradic¬ 
tory  :  for  example,  a  wet  spring  uniformly 
produces  an  abundance  of  grass,  and  hence 
it  might  be  hastily  supposed  that  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  the  feeder  of  cattle  would  derive 
more  than  ordinary  remuneration  from  plenty 
of  pasturage  and  heavy  crops  of  grass:  yet, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter  more 
deliberately,  it  will  be  found  that  that  state  of 
atmospheric  influence  which  produces  a  su¬ 
perabundance  of  grass,  renders  its  conversion 
to  good  hay  impossible — at  least  in  a  general 
view  of  the  ease  ;  as,  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten,  when  it  happens  that  much  rain  falls 


during  the  month  of  May,  similar  weather 
continues  during  the  two  following  months, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  summer.  When 
from  an  abundance  of  rain,  the  crops  of  grass 
have  become  remarkably  heavy,  they  must  be 
cut  at  a  certain  period,  or  they  will  rot — and 
it  generally  happens  that,  when  cut,  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  extracts  those 
nutritious  juices  which,  under  more  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  would  have  been  candied 
in  the  hay,  and  thus  the  latter,  if  it  prove  not 
mouldy  in  the  stack,  becomes  converted  into 
a  sort  of  straw.  Nor  is  the  case  much  better 
in  regard  to  pasturage:  it  is  true,  under  the 
influence  of  wet  weather,  vegetation  may  be 
forced  into  profuse  abundance,  but,  by  this 
very  super-operation  of  nature,  the  quality 
becomes  deteriorated,  the  juices  are  found  in 
more  than  ordinary  plenty,  without  contain¬ 
ing  so  much  nutriment,  at  least  in  the  same 
space.  If,  during  the  month  of  April,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  rain  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  the  following  months,  particularly  May, 
June,  and  July,  prove  fine,  the  cultivator  of 
the  land  will  not  fail  to  be  well  rewarded  for 
his  labour,  while  the  sportsman  will  rejoice 
in  abundance  of  game. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  inasmuch  as 
black  game  and  grouse  in  general,  commence 
the  important  business  of  nestling  some  time 
before  partridges  and  pheasants,  that  in  fact, 
the  birds  of  the  mountains  are  on  the  wing 
before  those  of  the  plain  have  been  ushered 
into  active  life,  grouse  may  be  found  in  tole¬ 
rable  plenty  on  the  12th  of  August,  when  the 
first  of  September  will  produce  very  few  par¬ 
tridges.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  on 
my  way  to  the  mountains  of  the  north,  after 
a  very  wet  spring  and  summer,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inquiry,  I  proceeded  leisurely  on 
horseback,  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
the  distance  to  the  moors  which  1  purposed  to 
reach  on  the  11th  of  August.  I  found  that 
throughout  the  w'hole  distance,  partridges  and 
pheasants  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
without  young  for  the  most  part :  it  was  not 
uncommon,  for  the  parent  birds  of  the  par¬ 
tridge  to  be  observed  with  a  single  little  one 
— frequently  altogether  destitute.  On  the 
light  sandy  soils,  the  parent  partridges  might 
be  seen  followed  by  three  or  fo;!r  young  birds  : 
— only  two  full  covies  fell  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  during  the  season,  one  of  which  was 
upon  my  own  farm  (light  sandy  soil.)  The 
female  deposited  her  eggs,  sixteen  in  number, 
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about  half  up  an  embankment,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  so  sheltered  by  the  projection  of  the 
superior  part,  that  no  wet  eould  eome  near 
the  place.  Sixteen  birds  were  produced  and 
attained  maturity — at  least  that  sort  of  matu¬ 
rity  at  which  they  have  arrived  on  the  first 
of  September. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  I  reached  the  small 
town  of  Newsham,  not  far  from  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  it  being  my  intention  to  range  the 
neighbouring  moors  for  a  few  days  in  pursuit 
of  grouse.  On  such  occasions  (the  first  day 
of  the  season,)  it  is  customary  to  sally  forth 
at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  reach  the 
shooting  ground  at  day  light,  which,  however, 
in  this  instance,  the  rain  prevented :  it  conti¬ 
nued  to  descend,  at  times  very  heavily,  till 
ten  o’clock,  when  I  proceeded  towards  the 
mountains,  and  after  killing  a  single  bird, 
was  constrained  to  seek  shelter  at  a  farm¬ 
house  which  happened  to  be  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  where  I  found  several  other  sportsmen 
had  already  arrived.  Sitting  for  hours  watch¬ 
ing  the  rain,  in  expectation  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  horizontal  blue,  or  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  fair  weather,  is  not  the  most  enviable 
situation  when  the  vexatious  disappointment 
of  the  shooter  is  duly  considered,  and  that 
too  after  having  travelled  some  hundreds  of 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  a  few  days’  grouse 
shooting.  About  three  o’clock  the  rain  com¬ 
pletely  abated;  I  turned  out,  and  in  about 
two  hours  bagged  three  brace  and  a  half, 
when  I  was  again  forced  from  the  moor  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  As  from  the 
appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rain  was 
likely  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  I  hastened  down  to  the  village  (distant 
two  miles  or  more,)  where  I  arrived  soon  after 
six  o’clock,  completely  drenched  to  the  skin. 
The  following  day  proved  not  a  whit  more 
propitious,  and  on  the  third  I  moved  in  a 
northerly  direction  ;  and,  after  enjoying  seve¬ 
ral  days’  excellent  sport  on  some  mountains 
belonging  to  the  .Duke  of  Clevaland  (then 
Earl  of  Darlington,)  I  returned,  very  well 
satisfied,  from  an  excursion,  which  had  been 
tedious,  expensive,  and  much  interrupted  by 
the  weather. 

A  wet  spring  produces  abundance  of  grass,  of 
an  inferior  quality,  however,  as  I  have  already 
observed ;  and  if  similar  weather  continue 
through  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  the  corn  crops  will  attain  a  great 
degree  of  coarse  luxuriance  in  the  straw,  but 
the  grain  will  be  neither  so  good  nor  so  heavy, 
even  if  it  should  happen  to  be  well  housed, 
which  very  rarely  happens  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  the  north  and  north-west 
parts  of  the  kingdom  I  have  seen  hay  in  the 
fields  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  which  it 
had  been  impossible  to  house  after  it  had  been 
out  several  weeks,  when,  having  been  placed 
in  cocks,  the  after  grass  might  be  observed 
making  its  way  through  the  exterior  parts  of 
their  bases.  1  have  seen  wheat,  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  completely  green  in  the 
shock  or  hattock  from  the  germination  of  the 


grain.  Hence  it  may  be  clearly  perceived 
that  weather  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  the 
sportsman  is  equally  so  to  the  views  of  the 
farmer  and  the  agriculturist :  as  by  way  of 
elucidation,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the 
month  of  April  be  moist,  occasional  showers 
descend  in  May  and  June,  but  the  season, 
that  is,  spring  aud  summer,  be  rather  dry 
on  the  whole,  than  otherwise,  game  of  all 
kinds  will  be  found  abundant ;  while  the  pas¬ 
turage  and  grass  crops,  if  less  coarse  and 
luxuriant,  will  prove  infinitely  more  nutriti¬ 
ous,  the  crops  of  corn  incomparably  finer, 
more  yielding,  and  the  grain  of  a  quality  very 
far  superior. 

The  beginning  of  May  was  not  remarkable 
for  rain,  but  it  descended  heavily  on  the  12th 
and  13tli,  and  from  this  period  to  the  end  of 
the  month,  much  more  came  down  than  was 
consistent  with  the  w'elfare  of  the  nidifica- 
tion  of  the  partridge  and  the  pheasant.  June 
came  in  amidst  heavy  and  continued  rain, 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  the  most  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  on  the  eggs  of  the  birds  under 
consideration.  June  2nd,  was  not  altogether 
fair,  while  about  three  o’clock  the  following 
morning,  wet  came  down  very  heavily  in 
Kent  and  Surrey,  and  from  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  atmosphere,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  the  rain  was  general  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  much  more  falling  amongst 
the  hills  of  the  north,  particularly  on  the 
north-west  coast,  than  in  any  other  part. 
From  the  3rd  to  the  24th  of  June,  the  weather 
was  fine  and  very  warm  ;  thunder  was  heard, 
and  heavy  showers  fell  in  some  parts,  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  great  or  general 
hatch  of  these  birds  left  the  shell. 

That  game  may  he  injurious  to  the  farmer 
cannot  be  denied:  but  that  a  much  greater  out¬ 
cry  is  raised  concerning  it  than  a  deliberate 
investigation  would  justify  is  equally  incon- 
testible :  nor  have  I  the  least  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  partridges,  however  numerous 
they  may  be,  will  be  found  benefieial,  rather 
than  injurious  to  the  cultivator  of  the  land. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  fbod  of  these  beautiful  birds? 
Why,  ants’  eggs,  insects  of  all  kinds,  and 
occasionally  a  f^ew  blades  of  grass,  the  last 
taken  medicinally,  as  it  were,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  see  blades  of  grass  swallowed  by 
domestic  poultry.  Young  partridges  never 
touch  grain  till  they  have  nearly  attained 
maturity,  till  in  fact,  the  arrival  of  autumn, 
when  their  supply  of  insect  food  failing,  they 
pick  up  the  grains  scattered  amongst  the 
stubbles.  Observations  somewhat  similar 
may  be  applied  to  the  pheasant,  with  this 
difl’erence,  however,  that  these  birds  will 
scratch  up  the  newly  sown  wheat,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  extent 
of  their  mischievous  depredations. 

I  should  feel  much  pleased  if  I  could 
equally  defend  “  the  poor  timid  hare”  from 
the  general  reproach  or  accusation  ;  but  this 
I  find  impossible  ;  these  animals  are  fond  of 
clover,  which  might  be  excusable,  if  they 
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would  confine  tliemselve  to  that  alone ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  they  extend  their  de¬ 
predations  to  the  productions  of  the  soil  ge¬ 
nerally,  to  barking  young  trees,  and  indeed  to 
every  kind  of  rural  mischief.  Yet,  a  few 
hares  are  endurable  enough,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become  numerous,  ex¬ 
cept  in  parks,  on  downs,  and  similar  situa¬ 
tions,  where  they  are  necessarily  confined  to 
parts  where  no  extensive  injury  can  be  sus¬ 
tained.  Rabbits  are  still  more  mischievous, 
and  ought  to  be  confined  to  warrens. 

The  close  of  the  last  hunting  season 
brought  many  fine  horses  to  the  hammer  of 
the  auctioneer,  whilst  many  others  changed 
hands  in  a  more  private  manner.  Many 
seores  of  these  splendid  quadrupeds  were 
offered  for  sale  at  Tattersalfs  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  either  not  sold  or  were  knocked 
down  at  very  low  figures.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  something  like  a  score  of  hunters  were 
offered  for  sale,  amongst  which  I  recognised 
several  old  acquaintances.  “  Roderick,  a  bay 
gelding  by  Roderick  Dhu,  a  good  hunter  and 
well  known  in  Sussex,^^  was  knocked  down 
at  twenty-seven  guineas,  and  even  this  low 
figure  was  not  obtained  without  considerable 
difficulty  ;  which  was  surprising,  as  Roderick 
is  a  well-formed,  strong,  useful  -  looking 
hunter,  capable  of  carrying  weight,  but  he 
did  not  show  sufficient  breeding  to  go  the 
pace  in  Leicestershire,  except  perhaps  with 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale^s  hounds,  which  are  a 
turn  slower  than  any  other  pack  which  hunt 
this  celebrated  county ;  yet  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  go  fast  enough  for  me,  and  indeed 
they  are  a  very  fine  pack — I  have  rarely  seen 
hounds  more  to  my  taste.  Similar  observa¬ 
tions  might  be  applied  to  seven  or  eight — to 
the  greater  part  indeed  of  the  hunters  offered 
this  day  for  sale  at  Hyde  Park  Corner :  a 
very  fine  well  bred  bay  gelding  fetched  115 
guineas,  and  he  was  well  worth  the  money. 
A  very  fine  chestnut  mare,  by  Rector,  dam  by 
St.  Paul,  with  good  action,  and  altogether 
very  handsome,  reached  no  more  than  91 
guineas. 

On  the  following  Monday  (May  11,)  about 
fifty  more  hunters  were  offered  for  sale,  many 
of  which  were  splendid  animals  in  appearance 
and  of  acknowledged  merit.  Amongst  this 
numerous  collection,  we  noticed  several 
Leicestershire  acquaintances,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  Gloster,  a  splendid  chestnut  gelding, 
knocked  down  at  175  guineas,  Sir  Gilbert 
fetched  300  guineas;  Diana,  210;  while 
Antelope,  though  he  appeared  something 
worse  for  wear,  brought  230:  Sir  Grey,  150; 
Edge,  a  splendid  brown  horse,  able  to  carry 
weight,  reached  200  guineas,  and  he  appear¬ 
ed  well  worth  the  money. 

It  was  not  without  much  regret  that  I  saw 
so  many  prime  hunters  brought  to  the  ham¬ 
mer.  That  Lord  Radnor  should  dispose  of 
his  stud  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  after 
the  serious  accident  which  his  Lordship  met 
with  last  year;  but  that  Sir  F.  H.  Goodricke 


should  give  up  the  chase  after  coming  into 
possession  of  a  splendid  fortune :  that  he 
should  prefer  the  bickering  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  to  the  music  of  the  pack,  seems  utterly 
unaccountable  ;  it  is  a  symptom  of  bad  taste, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  Can  the  shade  of  Sir 
Harry  rest  in  peace  after  this  ? 

However,  amongst  the  hunters,  the  hounds, 
&c.,  offered  for  sale  at  TattersalFs  during  the 
month  of  May,  the  most  interesting  object 
(at  least  to  me,)  was  “  Hassan,  an  Arabian 
of  the  celebrated  Nezdi  breed, who,  on  the 
18th  of  the  month  just  mentioned,  was  offered 
to  public  notice  and  public  competition  ;  but, 
unfortunately  he  excited  little  attention,  it 
being  generally  supposed  that  our  superior 
horses  stand  in  no  further  need  of  Arabian 
blood — a  mistaken  notion,  as  I  will  prove 
hereafter.  Hassan  is  a  dark  bay  with  blaek 
legs,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  guess  by  standing 
up  to  him,  scarcely  fourteen  three.  His  viva¬ 
cious  eye  gave  a  great  degree  of  animation  to 
that  kind  of  beautiful  head  for  which  the  ge¬ 
nuine  horse  of  the  desert  is  remarkable — 
broad  between  the  eyes  (denoting  much  saga¬ 
city)  and  tapering  to  a  small  finely-formed 
nose :  the  head  well  set  on ;  the  neck  was 
well  placed,  as  it  were,  between  the  shoulders, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Peter  Lely  breed, 
with  that  degree  of  fulness  forward  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  masculine  gender,  and  which, 
in  this  case,  indicated  the  disappearance  of 
the  mark  of  the  mouth.  The  shoulder  of 
this  highly  interesting  little  horse  presented 
that  truth  of  obliquity  so  consistent  with  the 
active  movement  of  the  fore-feet,  as  well  as 
with  the  principles  of  speed,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  mountain  horse  from  every  other 
variety  of  the  tribe.  His  fore-hand  was  very 
fine,  his  arms  muscular  and  long,  short  from 
the  knee  to  the.  ground,  while  to  the  exquisite 
sensation  of  touch,  the  leg-bone  impressed 
the  idea  of  ivory,  the  tendon  hard,  large,  and 
uncommonly  well  defined.  The  barrel  round, 
with  a  depth  of  rib,  which,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  might  present  that  appearance  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  term  “  too  closely  ribbed  up,^^ 
but  which,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Con¬ 
siderable  breadth  of  loins,  wide  gaskins, 
thighs  well  let  down,  wide-spread,  sweeping, 
and  reaching  so  far  in  the  back  that,  with  the 
oblique  portion  of  the  shoulders,  could  not 
fail  to  place  the  saddle  in  a  position  which 
did  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  fore 
or  hind  quarters.  That  Hassan  was  what  the 
specification  set  forth,  a  genuine  Arabian,  I 
entertain  no  doubt ;  and,  though  in  the  course 
of  my  peregrination  through  life,  some  half 
score  of  what  have  been  called  Arabians, 
have  been  placed  before  me,  I  feel  a  perfect 
conviction,  not  more  than  three  have  fallen 
under  my  observation  :  a  true  Arabian  horse, 
like  an  original  Vandyke  or  a  modern  Land¬ 
seer,  when  once  understood,  can  never  be  mis¬ 
taken. 

Hassan  returned  to  the  stable  unsold,  fifty 
pounds  only  being  offered  for  him.  Having 
already  stated  that  a  notion  is  prevalent,  that 
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our  blood  horses  have  arrived  at  that  degree 
of  perfection  that  further  supply  from  the 
original  source  is  unnecessary,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  a  more  mistaken  idea 
was  never  propagated.  In  the  first  place,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  animal  under 
consideration  is  rather  an  exotic  than  indi¬ 
genous  ;  and,  that  when  transported  from  the 
burning  climes  of  the  east,  he  shrinks  beneath 
the  chilling  atmosphere  of  our  northern  re¬ 
gion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  from  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  artificial  care  that  his  size 
has  been  increased  in  this  country  :  as  it  has 
been  well  ascertained  that  the  English  courser 
can  outstride  his  paternal  progenitor,  it  has 
been  hastily  concluded  that  the  former  is  pre¬ 
ferable  for  the  important  business  of  procrea¬ 
tion.  However,  on  due  investigation,  it  will 
be  found  that,  though  the  English  breeders 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  regard  to 
size,  the  genuine  Arabian  is  only  partially 
discernable  in  what  are  called  our  thorough¬ 
bred  horses  :  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the 
sloping  position  or  obliquity  of  the  shoulder, 
as  well  as  the  light,  elastic,  bounding,  and 
deer-like  action,  much  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  our  racers  can  reach  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  original  sire.  Out  of  one 
hundred  of  our  blood  horses,  indifferently 
selected,  ninety-nine  will  be  found  with  de¬ 
tective  shoulders ;  that  is,  with  shoulders 
more  upright  than  is  eonsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  power  and  speed  ;  and  while  such  a 
formation,  or  rather  malformation,  cannot  fail 
to  operate  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  our 
racers,  we  may  trace  to  the  same  source  those 
numerous  stumblers  and  broken-kneed  horses 
which  are  every  where  to  be  met  with.  Up¬ 
right  shoulders  naturally  enough  bring  the 
saddle  too  forward,  and  consequently  place 
the  weight  too  much  on  the  fore-legs  ;  the 
feet  are  thus  pressed  too  near  the  ground,  and 
if,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  surface  or 
other  cause,  the  animal  trip,  he  is  unable  to 
recover  himself.  In  regard  to  that  superiority 
of  action  which  is  so  observable  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian,  it  will  be  found  that  though  it  seems  to 
have  experienced  no  depreciation  in  the  first, 
or  perhaps  second  remove,  thelumberingof  the 
original  maternal  parent  afterwards  becomes 
perceptible,  when  force  may  be  said  to  supply 
the  place  of  elasticity.  Those  who  feel  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested  in  the  subject  may  satisfy 
themselves  by  visiting  Mr.  Atwood’s  establish¬ 
ment  ;  this  gentleman  has  been  breeding  for 
some  years  from  several  Arabian  horses, 
where,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  they  will 
find  the  truth  of  my  position  completely  ex¬ 
emplified. 

I  shall  be  triumphantly  referred  to  some  of 
our  superior  racers,  by  those  opposed  to  the 
further  introduction  of  Arabian  blood  as  a 
proof  that  no  such  resource  is  advisable  or 
necessary.  I  shall  be  referred  to  Flying 
Childers,  to  Eclipse,  Highflyer,  Firetail, 
Shark,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Lottery,  Longwaist, 
and  Plenipo.  Of  Flying  Childers  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  portrait  which  pourtra5'ed 


the  true  characteristics  of  the  horse,  and 
therefore  those  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  (particularly  that  published  by 
Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  and  copied  into  that  preci¬ 
ous  specimen  of  literary  imposture,  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Useful  Knowledge,  noticed  in  our  last 
number  but  one)  must  have  been  got  up  by 
ignorant  mountebanks  for  the  purpose  of  sur¬ 
reptitious  trade.  In  the  portraits  of  Eclipse, 
the  obliquity  of  shoulder  is  uncommonly  de¬ 
veloped;  he  was  but  few  removes  from  the 
Godolphin  Arabian,  to  which  he  united  more 
recently  the  blood  of  the  Parley  Arabian  ;  yet, 
although  he  was  remarkable  for  the  quality 
just  mentioned,  as  well  as  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  true  points  ;  and  although  his 
immediate  stock  proved  superior  racers,  none 
equalled  the  sire,  whilst  every  descending 
remove  might  be  said  to  experience  a  gradual 
deterioration.  That  splendid  animal,  Lottery, 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  may  be 
called  the  preservation  or  continuity  of  the 
Arabian  shoulder,  and  no  competitor  could 
go  a  yard  with  him,  when  he  happened  to  be 
in  the  humour  to  run  ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  his  vicious  disposition  his  running  was 
rendered  what  his  name  expresses.  Lottery.* 
Plenipo  will  be  found  to  possess  the  sloping 
shoulder,  and  a  correspondence  of  points 
more  assimilating  to  the  Arabian  sire  than 
any  living  specimen  ;  hence  his  decided 
superiority  ;  and  as  he  is  very  likely  to  finish 
his  racing  career  without  a  blemish,  he  will 
become  invaluable  as  a  stallion. 

Now,  if  what  we  have  detailed  be  taken 
into  consideration,  the  inference  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  the  following, 
namely,  that  although  we  have  improved  the 
size,  and  lengthened  the  stride  of  the  genuine 
Arabian,  or  horse  ofthedesert,  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  transferring  the  oblique  shoulder 
and  superior  action  for  which  he  is  distin¬ 
guished  ;  and  therefore  our  racers,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  superiority,  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  attained  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion,because  they  are  deficient  in  the  qualities 
just  mentioned. 

And,  after  all,  the  blood  of  our  best  racers 
cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  pure,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  since  their  maternal 
origin  is  not  provable  to  a  higher  variety  than 
the  Cleveland  bay.  Whether  the  impurity 
can  ever  be  completely  washed  out  is  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  but  as  regards  what  may  be  called  the 
texture  or  quality  of  the  bones,  of  the  tendon 
and  the  muscle,  inasmuch  as  they  are  neither 
so  hard,  nor  so  boldly  developed  in  the 
best  of  our  blood,  are  defects  which  still 
characterize  our  racing  stud,  which,  as  well 
as  the  obliquity  of  shoulder  and  superior 
action  already  noticed,  can  only  be  remedied 
or  brought  nearer  perfection  by  further  sup¬ 
plies  of  Eastern  blood,  introduced  by  that 
sort  of  discrimination  which  is  based  on 


*  Originally  he  was  called  Tinker,  but  from  the 
circumstance  above  related  this  appellation  changed 
to  the  more  appropriate  Lottery 
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what  may  be  well  understood  by  the  term 
physiological  philosophy. 

That  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  un¬ 
der  consideration  has  been  retarded  by  the 
influence  of  the  press,  not  the  smallest  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  since  those  who  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  oflice  of  public  instructors  have 
been  men  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subjects 
which  they  professed  to  illustrate,  their  only 
motive  for  Iplacing  their  rhodomontade  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  being  sordid  interest — 
inordinate  desire  for  base  lucre.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  old  w'riters  upon  such  subjects 
(the  physiology  of  the  horse)  ;  amongst  the 
general  trash  which  has  been  issued  for  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  including  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  literary  charlatan,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence,  the  ex-cogitations  of  Apperley, 
Youatt,&c.  &c.,  can  a  single  article  be  found 
that  does  no  bear  the  impress  of  imperturba¬ 
ble  ignoranee  ?  Nor  is  this  all :  the  periodi¬ 
cals,  which  under  the  titles  of  the  Spoi'tiug 
Magazine  and  the  New  Sporting  Magazine^ 
affect  to  illustrate  and  lecture  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects  under  consideration, — what  are  they  but 
literary  swilling  tubs  which  pour  forth  their 
filth  in  monthly  issues  upon  the  deluded 
public.  Self-assuming  lecturers,  unless  their 
pretentions  are  evidently  well-founded,  ought 
always  to  be  suspected;  nor  should  their 
doctrines  ever  be  allowed  to  influence  or 
direct  opinion,  unless,  upon  deliberate  in¬ 
vestigation,  they  prove  to  be  founded  in 
truth,  and  are  directed  by  reason  and  sense. 
That  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been 
thus  much  retarded  is  as  clear  as  possible  to 
ordinary  powers  of  perception ;  as,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  advances  which  we  have  made 
beyond  all  other  countries  in  regard  to  the 
horse,  much  more  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  ere  this,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sinis¬ 
ter  influence  which,  by  means  of  the  press, 
has  hitherto  been  directed  by  illiterate  dri¬ 
vellers  and  ignorant  quacks. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  those  publica¬ 
tions  which  of  late  years  have  made  their 
appearance  on  what  it  appears  fashionoble 
to  denominate  veterinary  surgery,  we  shall 
find  that  little  advance  has  been  made  since 
old-fashioned  Osmer  promulgated  the  true 
principles  of  the  science,  which  has  since 
been  mangled  by  a  host  of  scribblers  without 
much  improvement,  even  if  we  include  the 
superior  lectures  of  Coleman  and  Moorcroft, 
the  scientific  disquisitions  of  Percevall, 
Sewell,  and  Goodwin;  the  ponderous  patho¬ 
logy  of  Blaine,  the  elaborate  details  of  Mr. 
R.  Lawrence,  or  the  silly  emanations  of  less 
important  disciples  of  the  modern  school.  In 
fact,  the  sound  principles  of  original  Osmer 
were  unblushingly  (without  acknowledg¬ 
ment)  appropriated  by  modern  professors, 
and  even  what  Apperly  advanced  (under 
the  signature  of  Nimrod)  on  the  subject 
(in  the  Sporting  Magazine )  might  be  said 
to  derive  its  tinsel  glitter  from  the  mind  of 


the  genuine  founder  of  the  science  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned. 

York,  so  long  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  the  turf,  as  second  only  to  Newmarket, 
has  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline ;  and 
though  the  different  meetings  which  have 
annually  taken  place  have  been  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  this  venerable  city,  if  an 
opinion  is  to  be  formed  from  the  late  races, 
its  dissolution  as  a  turf  establishment,  can¬ 
not  be  very  distant.  York  has  imbibed  very 
deeply  the  sectarian  influence,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  starched  old  maids,  and  the 
Methodist  missionaries,  religious  cant  and 
religious  hypocrisy  have  superseded  the 
cheerful  interest  and  well-being  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  part  of  the  community  of  the  place,  that, 
as  the  expiration  of  the  races  is  near  at  hand, 
the  little  busy,  bustling  trade  which  it  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed,  but  which  has  reprogressed 
in  precise  corres-  pondence  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  the  lank-haired  deceivers, 
and  the  decline  of  the  races,  must  become 
languid  to  an  inert  degree,  if  it  experience 
not  utter  annihilation. 

York  Spring  Meeting  commenced  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  25,  with  a  meagre  list,  and  under 
the  disadvantage  of  wet  weather.  The  rain, 
which  fell  so  heavily  on  Sunday  night,  con¬ 
tinued  to  descend  on  Monday  morning,  till  at 
length,  after  what  might  be  called  a  very 
heavy  shower,  four  candidates  appeared  at 
the  post  for  the  two-years  old  produce  stakes 
of  fifty  sovereigns  each,  (seven  subs)  which 
were  won  by  the  Duke  of  Leed’s  b.  c.  Jericho 
beating  Colonel  Cradock’s  b.  c.  by  Lottery, 
Worlaby  Witch,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Jericho  cut  out  the  running  ;  in  fact,  he  went 
away  in  front,  kept  the  lead,  and  won  with 
ease  by  several  lengths. 

Mr.  Watt’s  Mamsel  Otz  walked  over  for 
the  Filly  Sapling  Stakes  of  fifty  sovereigns 
each,  for  which  there  were  three  subscribers. 

The  York  Stakes  of  fifty  sovereigns  each, 
for  three-years  old,  (22  subs.)  was  won  by 
Captain  Taylor’s  Ainderby,  beating  Mr.  Pow- 
lett’s  b.  c.  by  Langar,  Mr.  Smith’s  b.  c.  by 
Memnon,  Mr.  Armitage’s  ch.  f.  by  Velo¬ 
cipede,  Weldare,  Marianne,  and  The  Stag. 
Mr.  Powlett’s  colt  the  favourite  before  start¬ 
ing.  After  a  false  start  they  got  well  off',  Mr. 
Armitage’s  filly,  Marianne  and  Weldare,  go¬ 
ing  away  at  a  good  rattling  pace,  followed 
by  the  others  four  about  a  length  apart,  till 
Ainderby  crept  up,  challenged  Weldare,  took 
the  lead,  and  won  cleverly. 

Tuesday,  May  26.  The  weather  continued 
unfavourable.  The  two-year  old  stakes  of 
thirty  sovs.  each,  commenced  the  business  of 
the  day :  there  were  eighteen  subscribers, 
eight  of  which  appeared  at  the  post,  namely. 
Promise,  Skilful,  Aveline,  Wentworth,  Mr. 
Dawson’s  b.  c.  by  Waverley,  Jericho,  Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s  gr.  f.  by  Velocipede,  and  Mr. 
Watt’s  b.  f.  by  Brutandorf.  The  whole  got 
off  well  at  a  slow  pace,  Aveline  in  front  ;  at 
the  distance,  Wentworth  took  the  lead,  but 
was  passed  in  a  few  strides  by  Skilful,  when 
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Promise  went  up,  and  a  severe  struggle  en¬ 
sued  between  them,  the  latter  winning  by  a 
head. 

The  Shorts,  a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  sovs. 
each  for  three-years  old,  (five  subs.)  brought 
out  four ;  namely,  Mr.  Powlett’s  b.  c.  by 
Langar,  Mr.  Gully’s  Democracy  (lateDimber 
Dan)  and  Mr.  Foulis’s  De  Roos  and  Budget. 
In  cantering  on  the  course,  Budget  twisted 
olF  one  of  his  plates  and  lamed  himself,  which 
caused  a  delay  of  about  half  an  hour,  when 
the  preceding  started,  Mr.  Powlett’s  colt 
going  off  in  front  at  a  rattling  pace,  followed 
by  Democracy,  De  Roos  bringing  up  the  rear. 
On  coming  to  the  rails.  Democracy  evinced 
his  dislike  of  the  business  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood ;  when  called 
upon  he  was  unwilling  to  answer,  when  Row¬ 
lett’s  colt  went  a  head,  and  won  with  ease. 
We  must  demur  to  the  following  presumptu¬ 
ous  decision: — In  the  absence  of  the  stew¬ 
ards,  Mr.  Lockwood,  clerk  of  the  races,  de¬ 
clared  Budget’s  a  fair  start,  and  handed  his 
stake  over  to  the  winner  accordingly  (the 
condition  of  the  race  being  half  forfeit).  We 
cannot  understand  by  what  statute  or  custo¬ 
mary  law  of  the  course,  this  gentleman 
founded  such  a  decision,  nor  can  we  conceive 
how  a  horse  could  be  said  to  start  which  never 
came  within  something  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  post!  This  reminds  me  of 
several  circumstances  which  have  taken 
place  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lockwood, 
and  we  beg  leave  to  ask  him  how  his  betting 
book  stood  upon  the  present  occasion  ?  I 
shall  wait  for  his  reply  before  I  discuss  this 
moot  point  further,  but  en  passant^  I  must  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  though  I  feel  not  the  least  objec¬ 
tion  to  betting  in  general,  yet  I  hesitate 
not  to  assert,  that  the  decision  of  a  bet¬ 
ting  clerk  of  the  course,  or  of  a  betting  judge, 
should  always  be  strictly  scrutinized  ;  if  the 
owner  of  Budget  be  liable  to  pay  the  whole 
stake,  the  bets  become  payable  also  :  There’s 
the  rub,  Mr.  Lockwood!  The  business  will 
unquestionably  be  brought  before  the  Jockey 
Club.* 

The  Oaks  Stakes  of  fifty  sovs.  each  for  three- 
years  old  fillies  (seven  subs)  concluded  the 
business  of  the  day.  There  appeared  at  the 
post,  Marianne,  Margaretta,  and  Miss  Cama- 
rine.  Margaretta  went  away  several  lengths 
in  advance,  and  maintained  the  lead  till  they 
reached  the  rails,  when  Marianne  came  up, 
and  a  severe  struggle  ensued  between  her  and 
Margaretta;  when  at  length  Templeman  con¬ 
trived  to  push  Marianne’s  nose  before  that 
of  her  competitor,  and  thus  won  the  race; 
a  manner  peculiar  to  this  neat  little  rider. 
I  saw  him  accomplish  the  same  thing  at 
Liverpool  races  several  years  ago,  with  Sir 
T.  Stanley’s  Grenadier.  Previous  to  the 
race.  Miss  Camarine  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Dyson,  for  250  guineas. 


*  The  stewards  have  since  set  aside  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Lockwood,  and  ordered  half  the  stake  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  owner  of  Budget,  very  properly. 


On  Wednesday,  May  27th,  the  Colt  Sap¬ 
ling  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  for  three  years 
old  (five  subs.)  brought  out  Mr.  Golden’s 
Brother  to  Hope,  Mr.  Smith’s  b.  c.  by  Mem- 
non,  and  Mr.  Gully’s  Pomfret.  At  starting, 
the  Memnon  colt  took  the  lead  at  a  miserable 
paee,  and  thus  the  business  eontinued  till 
they  went  round  the  Middlethorpe  turn,  when 
the  pace  improved.  At  the  distance  a  short 
struggle  took  place,  when  Brother  to  Hope 
went  in  front,  and  won  with  ease. 

For  the  Stand  Plate  of  fifty  sovs.  three 
came  to  the  post,  namely  : — St.  Giles,  Lady 
Elizabeth,  and  Mr.  Armitage’s  eh.  filly  by 
Velocipede.  It  was  won  by  St.  Giles,  at  two 
heats. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  not  one  farthing 
was  added  to  any  of  the  stakes  by  the  City 
of  York,  while  the  company  was  so  thin 
that  sufficient  money  would  not  be  taken 
to  defray  the  expenses^  of  the  Stand  Plate. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  or  yet  for  the 
alteration  of  opinion,  of  which  York  forms  a 
specimen,  in  direct  opposition,  however,  to 
what  has  been  triumphantly  denominated 
the  march  of  the  mind ;  for,  while  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  intellectual  capacity  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  since  the 
“  Sehoolmaster  has  been  abroad,”  the  ancient 
City  of  York,  distinguished  in  history  as  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  Roman  masters  of 
the  world,  and  where  Severus  breathed  his 
last,  has  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  slough 
of  ignorance,  of  which  the  decline  of  the 
races  and  the  preponderating  influence  of 
Sectarianism,  are  incontestable  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  pranks  of  Jonathan  Martin  must 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of 
the  Sportsman  ;  nor  would  it  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  surprise  if,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
Grand  Stand,  whenee  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country,  have 
so  often  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  the 
course,  and  by  their  cheerful  presence, 
increased  the  interest  of  the  animated  scene, 
were  converted  into  a  Methodist  conventicle. 
Where  the  demure,  lank-haired  gentry  gain  a 
successful  admission,  the  desolation  of  the 
human  mind  is  sure  to  follow  ;  though,  while 
these  hypocritical  miscreants  are  labouring  to 
effect  so  direful  a  purpose,  they  take  care  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  victims,  busy  at  the  same  time 
in  debauching  their  wives  and  daughters  ; 
they  may  be  regarded  as  dexterous  gamesters, 
who,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  religion, 
riot  in  the  licenciousness  of  luxury  and  lust. 

Stafford  Races  came  off  the  last  week  in 
May,  (Tuesday,  May  26th)  which,  however, 
produced  nothing  worthy  of  remark. 

St.  Albans,  which  commenced  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  27th,  produced  some  good  running, 
particularly  for  the  Manor  Stakes  of  five  sovs. 
each,  with  twenty-five  sovs.  added  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  free  for  any  horse.  The 
winner  to  be  sold  for  200  sovs.  (five  subs.)  for 
which  four  came  to  the  post,  namely,  Mr.  C. 
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Hornby’s  Caroline,  Mr.  Turner’s  Madame  De 
Jeck,  Mr.  Larabden’s  Revealer  and  Mr.  W. 
Smith’s  Victoria.  Three  good  heats  were 
run,  each  won  by  half  a  neck.  Madame  De 
Jeck  won  the  first  heat,  closely  run  in  by  Re¬ 
vealer  ;  Caroline  won  the  second  and  third 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  Madame  De 
Jeck  in  each.  The  Sandridge  Stakes  of  five 
sovs.  each,  with  twenty- five  added  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  free  for  any  horse  having 
been  regularly  hunted  with  any  established 
pack  of  hounds,  gentlemen  riders.  The  win¬ 
ner  to  be  sold  for  150  sovs.  if  demanded.  &c. 
(five  subs.)  four  of  wdiich  came  out,  and  the 
stakes  were  won  with  ease  by  Mr.  Sheppard’s 
May  Day  (ridden  by  Mr.  Bethell)  beating 
Little  Rover,  Cyclops,  and  Mr.  Grant’s  Can¬ 
non  Ball,  at  three  heats.  Although  nothing 
further  occurred  worthy  of  particular  notice 
in  this  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  while 
York  races  are  on  the  decline,  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution,  St.  Albans  are  pro¬ 
gressing  in  the  road  of  improvement.  The 
latter  were  numerously  and  splendidly  at¬ 
tended,  and  came  otf  remarkably  well. 

A  match  has  been  made  between  Lord 
Orford’s  Bodice,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s 
Darioletta  colt,  for  100  sovereigns,  half  forfeit, 
to  come  off  on  Tuesday  in  the  second  October 
Meeting  at  Newmarket. 

If  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May  had 
been  remarkable  for  the  humidity  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere — if  the  season  had  been  rainy  from 
the  10th  to  the  31st  of  May  inclusively,  June 
was  ushered  in  with  heavy  showers,  which 
seemed  to  prognosticate  unfavorable  weather 
for  Epsom  races :  however,  the  horizon  be¬ 
came  bright  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  the 
following  morning  (Tuesday,  June  2nd) 
dawned  brightly  upon  the  commencement  of 
the  races  in  question.  Generally  speaking, 
showers  are  essentially  serviceable  to  most 
courses,  as  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  but  incessant  rain  renders  Epsom 
race  course  in  the  best  possible  order  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  But,  although  two  of  the 
most  important  and  the  most  interesting 
stakes  in  the  world  annually  come  off'  on 
Epsom  Downs,  the  very  nature  of  the  soil, 
a  chalky  rock,  thinly  covered  with  a  coat  of 
light  coloured  clay,  thickly  studded  with  flint 
stones,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  course  essen¬ 
tially  inferior  :  nor  is  this  all ;  if  the  quality 
of  the  ground  is  bad,  the  form  of  the  course  is 
equally  objectionable  :  it  is  not  round  or  yet 
spherical,  it  is  neither  oval,  square,  nor  tri¬ 
angular,  but  more  nearly  approaching  the 
last  than  any  other  acknowledged  mathemati¬ 
cal  figure  would  image  to  the  mind  :  or  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  reader  can  conceive  or  fancy  a 
parabolical  triangle,  an  ill-defined  paraboloid, 
he  would  obtain  as  correct  an  idea  of  Epsom 
race  course  as  can  be  impressed  upon  the 
powers  of  perception  by  the  language  of  the 
eyes  or  the  beautiful  science  of  writing. 
Further,  so  singularly  awkward  is  the  turn  at 
Tattenham  corner,  that  no  leading  horse  (near 
the  ropes)  can  make  it  without  flying  conside¬ 


rably  out  of  his  ground :  the  rise  of  the  hill 
for  some  distance  from  the  starting  post  is 
awkward  enough,  while  the  descent  from 
Tattenham  corner  to  the  commencment  of  the 
run  is  still  more  distressing  and  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  horse,  and  places  the  limbs  or  lives 
of  the  riders  in  jeopardy;  and  although  the 
annual  sums  collected,  or  rather  rapaciously 
extorted,  from  marquee  keepers,  booth  keep¬ 
ers,  &c.,  they  have  uniformly  found  their  way 
into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  who,  under 
the  specious  cloak  of  affected  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  the  establishment,  have  carried 
on  a  system  of  inordinate  plunder. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  impediments 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  Epsom  races ; 
that,  owing  to  the  rapacious  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  hitherto  plundered 
the  public  and  unmolestedly  divided  the 
spoil,  and  the  unreasonable  demand  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  bickerings  should  arise 
no  way  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  establishment  or  to  increase  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  opposing  parties.  The  money 
which  ought  to  have  been  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  the  course,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  the  various  stakes,  has  hitherto 
been  individually  appropriated  by  those 
avaricious  beings  who  now  testify  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  allow  the  religious  Lord  of  the 
Manor  to  partake  of  their  sinister  pecuniary 
extortions.  Could  it  be  believed  that  these 
rapacious  speculators  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  extorting  thirty  guineas  for  a  few  feet  of 
ground  upon  which  to  erect  a  booth  or  mar¬ 
quee?  Having  unrestrainedly  wallowed  in 
this  species  of  peculation  during  the  revolv¬ 
ing  periods  of  many  years — having  luxuriated 
in  their  own-created  monopoly,  for  years  in 
presumptuous  and  triumphant  impudence,  in 
defiance  of  common  sense,  reason,  or  even 
decency,  they  regarded  the  claim  of  the  sec¬ 
tarian  Lord  Paramount  as  an  impertinent 
attempt  to  invade  their  prescriptive  rights  : 
infatuated,  therefore,  with  long-continued 
possession,  they  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  entertaining  the  proposal  of  one  whom  they 
deemed  an  officious  interloper,  though  made 
in  the  first  instance  under  the  influence  of 
reasonable  moderation,  but  subsequently  in¬ 
creased  to  a  culpable  and  avaricious  extent. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Briscoe  had  no  previous  con¬ 
ception  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had 
been  annually  extorted  by  the  Epsom  junto 
from  the  racing  commerce  of  the  Downs ;  and 
when  upon  investigation  he  perceived  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  these  smirky,  crow-footed 
gentry  levied  their  inordinate  imposts,  he  be¬ 
came  infected  with  the  itch  for  pecuniary  ex¬ 
tortion  ;  so  that  between  the  provincial  semi¬ 
dictator,  and  the  unblushing  light  fingured 
disciples,  these  posthumous  emulators  of 
Sixteen  String  Jack,  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks 
may  probably  be  decided  at  no  distant  period 
on  the  very  superior  accommodation  offered 
on  Newmarket  Heath.  The  Epsom  junto 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  disgorge  their  ava¬ 
ricious  plunder  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
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it  to  the  improvement  of  the  very  worst  course 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  paltry  sums  at  present  given 
to  the  “  running  horses  they  extorted  the 
money  under  this  specious  pretence,  and  they 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  appropriate  it  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

June  is  the  most  important  and  the  busiest 
racing  month  during  the  year :  it  might  be 
said  to  be  ushered  in  with  Epsom  meeting, 
and  as  these  celebrated  races  came  off  during 
the  first  week,  Manchester  commenced  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  Ascot  June  16th,  New¬ 
ton,  June  17tli,  Buxton  June  24th;  at  all  of 
which  places  important  events  are  decided: 
to  say  nothing  of  Reigate,  Nottingham,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  meetings. 

Like  York,  Epsom  races  commenced  under 
an  unfavorable  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  far 
at  least  as  relates  to  holyday  folks  or 
those  interested  in  the  operations  of  the 
course,  but  in  regard  to  the  course  itself,  and 
particularly  the  last  half  mile  or  run  in,  heavy 
rain  would  be  beneficial  rather  than  injurious. 
However,  notwithstanding  the  convenient 
proximity  of  Epsom  Downs  to  the  metropolis, 
and  the  eligible  means  of  conveyance,  little 
company  appears  on  the  two  first  days  ;  but 
when  the  period  for  the  decision^of  the  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  Derby  arrives,  the  assemblage  on  the 
Downs  would  scarcely  be  credible  except  to 
an  eye  witness.  And  whatis  still  more  remark¬ 
able  accidents,  at  least  of  any  consequence, 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  although  theroad  from 
the  town  of  Epsom  to  the  Downs  is  any  thing 
rather  than  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  narrow 
in  some  parts  that  two  carriages  or  vehicles 
cannot  pass  each  other.  But  the  vast  numbers 
who  throng  the  Downs  on  this  important 
occasion,  provide  themselves  before  they  leave 
London,  not  merely  with  the  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance,  but  with  refreshments,  in  order  to  avoid 
altogether  that  system  of  extortion  which  has 
defeated  its  own  purpose  by  inducing  the 
visitors  of  Epsom  races  to  avoid  dealing  with 
the  innkeepers,  and  indeed  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  general.  Friday,  the  day  on  which 
the  Oaks  is  decided,  is  less  attractive  than 
the  Derby  day,  though  the  assemblage  is 
much  more  numerous  than  either  on  the  Tues¬ 
day  or  Wednesday.  However,  Epsom  Races 
are  fashionable  ;  and  although  on  the  two 
first  days  the  company  appeared  slender, 
many  persons  of  distinction  might  be  observed 
amongst  it.  On  the  present  occasion  (Tues¬ 
day)  under  the  circumstances  of  unfavorable 
weather,  a  comparative  few  were  seen  on  the 
Downs,  while  in  the  Grand  Stand  might  be 
observed  that  veteran  sportsman  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  Marquis  Graham,  Earls  Strad- 
brooke,  Verulara,  Albemarle,  Chesterfield, 
March,  &c.  Lords  Villiers,  G.Bentinck,  Colo¬ 
nels  Anson  and  Peel,  Sir  G.  Heathcote,  Sir 
L.  Glynn,  Messrs.  Charritie,  J.  Peel,  Port- 
man,  Vyner,  Hesketh,  Hornby,  Errington. 
T.  Carlton,  Grant,  Hunter,  &c.,  the  Countess 
of  Chesterfield,  Mrs.  Anson,  &c. 

On  Tuesday,  June  2nd,  Epsom  Races  com¬ 


menced  with  the  Craven  Stakes  of  ten  sovs. 
each,  (seven  subs,)  for  which  six  appeared  at 
the  post,  namely,  Nonsense,  Samarcand, 
Valiant,  Stargazer,  Mr.  Field's  b.  f.  by  Emi- 
lius,  and  Sir  G.  Heathcote's  b,  c.  Nisus.  As 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  previous 
occurrences.  Nonsense  was  the  decided  fa¬ 
vorite  before  starting ;  the  odds  being  two  and 
three  to  one  on  him  against  the  field.  A 
tedious  unpleasant  delay  occurred  of  nearly 
an  hour  before  the  horses  started:  and  when 
at  length  they  got  off,  Pavis,  on  Nonsense, 
aware  of  the  quality  of  his  competitors,  as 
well  as  of  the  powers  of  his  own  nag,  took 
the  lead  at  his  rate,  was  never  even  collared, 
and  won  without  trouble.  Some  little  bustle 
was  observable  between  Stargazer,  Mr.  Field’s 
filly,  and  Samarcand  ;  when  the  last-named 
moved  up,  and  contrived  to  place  himself 
second.  It  was  a  poor  affair  altogether. 

The  Shirley  Stakes  of  twenty-five  sovs. 
each,  for  three  years  old,  formed  the  next 
object  of  attention,  for  which  there  were  six 
subscribers,  and  they  ail  came  out  but  one; 
and  when  I  mention  that  among  the  com¬ 
petitors  appeared  Luck’s-All  and  Trim,  it 
was  natural  enough  to  expect  a  good  race. 
Betting  six  to  five  on  Luck’s-All,  while  the 
odds  against  Trim  were  five  to  two  ;  the  others 
not  mentioned.  Trim  went  off  at  score  :  he 
took  the  lead  at  a  rattling  pace,  followed  by 
Luck’s-All,  Clarence,  Troubadour,  and  Es¬ 
meralda.  The  last  three  never  got  up  nor 
changed  their  positions:  the  struggle  lay 
between  Luck’s-All  and  Trim.  At  the  dis¬ 
tance,  Luck’s-All  went  up  and  challenged 
Trim,  when  a  very  severe  struggle  ensued, 
which  terminated  in  a  dead  heat;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  foul  riding  on  the  part  of  Luck’s- 
Ali,  the  stakes  were  handed  to  Mr.  Peel,  the 
owner  of  Trim. 

The  Epsom  Stakes,  of  5  sovereigns  each, 
and  40  added,  concluded  the  business  of  the 
day, — mile  heats,  six  subscribers  ;  the  winner 
to  be  sold  for  150  sovs.  This  race  produced 
three  heats,  although  Mr.  Rogers’s  b  f 
Nosegay  won  with  ease,  beating  Burden,  Pa¬ 
gan,  Mr.  Fielding’s  b  c  by  Lottery,  Myrrha, 
and  Guildford.  The  first  heat  was  won  by 
Burden,  Nosegay  merely  saving  her  distance. 
Burden  thus  became  the  favourite,  and  before 
starting  for  the  second  heat,  was  backed  at  6 
to  4  on  her;  2  to  1  agst  Nosegay  ;  yet  Nose¬ 
gay  won  the  second  heat  in  a  canter,  and 
walked  over  for  the  third.  It  was  altogether 
a  sorry  affair,  and  very  little  money  was  sport¬ 
ed  upon  it. 

Wednesday,  June  3. — The  Gold  Cup,  value 
100  sovs,  by  subscription  of  10  sovs  each, with 
20  added  by  the  13aron  de  Tessier.  Two 
miles.  Winners  once  in  1835  to  carry  3lb 
extra ;  twice,  5lb  ;  three  times,  71b.  Eight 
subscribers,  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  400  sovs. 
— Seven  competitors  appeared  at  the  post, 
namely,  Mr.  Forth’s  Lucifer,  Colonel  Peel’s 
Paulus,  Mr.  Greville’s  Griselda,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Lady  Albert,  Mr.  Shard’s  Zitella,  Mr. 
Carter’s  Airy,  and  Mr.  Harrison’s  Repent- 
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ancc.  The  following  was  the  state  of  the  odds 
prior  to  starting: — 2  to  1  agst  Lucifer,  7  to  2 
agst  Paulus,  4  to  1  agst  Zitella,  and  5  to  1 
agst  Lady  Albert.  Her  Ladyship  went  off  at 
score,  followed  for  some  distance  by  Airy  and 
Repentance,  when  Zitella  went  in  front,  and 
thus  they  reached  Tattenham  Corner,  where 
Zitella  declined,  and  Lucifer  took  the  lead, 
half  a  length  in  advance  of  Griselda  ;  Paulus 
crept  up,  and  at  the  distance  a  struggle  took 
place  between  these  three — of  short  duration, 
however,  for  Lucifer  went  out  and  won  by  se¬ 
veral  lengths. 

The  Woodcot  Stakes  of  30  sovs  each,  h  ft, 
for  two-years-old  ;  three  subscribers  —  the 
whole  of  which  appeared,  and,  as  usual  at 
Eposm,  were  kept  waiting  very  unnecessarily. 
The  candidates  for  the  prize  were,  Mr.  Mills’s 
c  Swallow,  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  ch  c  by  Revel¬ 
ler,  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  b  f  Piccolina.  Swal¬ 
low  the  favourite,  and  the  odds  were  7  to  4  on 
her  ;  5  to  2  agst  Piccolina.  It  was  a"  well-con¬ 
tested  race  between  Swallow  and  the  ch  colt  by 
Reveller,  and  ultimately  won  by  Swallow  b}' 
half  a  length.  Piccolina  had  no  chance,  as  she 
evinced  a  disinclination  to  start.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  those  nut  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  practical  operations  of  the  course, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  feel  an  interest  in  its 
details,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
the  starting  of  two-years-old  requires  tact  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Course,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  offer  to  each  a  fair 
opportunity  for  the  trial  of  his  or  her  powers. 
In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
inasmuch  as  two-years-old  can  have  acquired 
but  a  scanty  probationary  knowledge  of  the 
business,  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  start; — further,  having  been  forced  as 
much  as  possible  with  high  keep,  if  they  are 
either  fretful,  timid,  or  vicious,  being  thus 
brought  together,  strangers  to  each  other,  in 
the  presence,  and  amidst  the  din  and  bustle, 
of  a  crowd,  more  or  less  numerous  as  it  may 
happen  to  be,  the  one  cr  the  other  is  generally 
manifested,  and  some  degree  of  unruliness 
seldom  fails  to  occur.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of  the  Course 
should  be  on  the  alert,  ready  to  give  the 
word  “Go.'”  the  very  first  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Two  years  since,  at  this  very  place, 
and  for  the  Woodcot  Stakes,  the  then  two- 
years-old  were  kept  waiting  a  very  unneces¬ 
sary  length  of  time,  during  which  the  animal 
upon  which  the  veteran  Garbuttwas  mounted 
performed  many  unpleasant  antics  ;  and 
when  at  length  they  were  brought  together  at 
the  starting  place,  the  person  who  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  office  of  starter,  mopingly  watched 
the  capers  of  the  animal  which  the  veteran 
Garbutt  bestrode,  instead  of  embracing  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  for  giving  the  word,  till 
no  chance  of  winning  remained  for  this  fret¬ 
ful  creature.  The  preceding  observations  are 
applicable  on  the  present  occasion,  since,  had 
the  office  of  starter  been  properly  executed, 


it  is  very  probable  a  dificrent  result  would 
have  been  the  eonsequence. 

The  Croydon  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  40 
added  ;  heats,  one  mile  (the  winner  to  be  sold 
for  120  sovs),  eoneluded  the  business  of  the 
day.  There  were  five  subseribers,  four  of 
which  appeared  at  the  post,  namely,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond’s  bl  f  Flame,  Mr.  Goddard’s  b 
filly  by  Emilius,  Mr.  Harrison’s  b  filly  by 
Figaro,  and  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ch  filly  Kath¬ 
leen.  Flame  was  the  favourite  at  6  to  4  agst 
her ;  and  after  the  first  heat,  7  to  4  on  (her 
was  freely  oftcred.  Her  superiority  was  evi¬ 
dent  throughout:  she  won  both  heats  with  all 
the  ease  possible. 

Thursday,  J  une  4: — The  Derby  Day — ex¬ 
pectation  was  consequently  on  the  tip-toe. 
The  dawn  was  ushered  in,  not  by  that  misty 
grey  horizon  which  is  generally  the  harbinger 
of  a  fine  day,  but  by  lowering  gloom  which 
foreboded  wet  weather.  During  the  night 
some  rain  had  fallen  ;  and  although  the  day 
never  became  very  bright,  sufficient  wet  had 
descended  to  prevent  the  dust,  so  frequently 
annoying,  almost  to  suffocation,  on  these  an¬ 
nual  occasions,  as  well  as  to  render  the  course 
in  the  best  condition  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
The  road  from  the  metropolis  to  Epsom  was 
crowded  with  holiday  folks,  pursuing,  in  all 
possible  progressive  forms,  their  route  to 
the  scene  of  attraction  ;  while  the  minor 
roads,  in  all  directions,  were  thronged  to  ex¬ 
cess,  so  that  long  before  the  hour  of  starting, 
that  part  of  the  Downs  appropriated  for  the 
races  appeared  clusteringly  covered,  some¬ 
thing  like  bees  in  a  hive,  from  which  arose 
that  sort  of  buzz  which  uniformly  issues  from 
large  assemblages  of  animated  nature.  The 
Grand  Stand  (loo  far  removed  from  the  course) 
was  splendidly  enlivened  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  fashionable  life 
while  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  loveliest  part  of 
the  creation  gave  an  interest  to  the  coup  d'ceil 
which  bids  defiance  to  description. 

“  Who  hath  not  prov’d  how  feebly  words  essay, 

To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty’s  heav’nly  ray  ? 

Who  doth  not  feel  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 

His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart,  confess 
The  might,  the  majesty,  of  Loveliness  ?” 

When  something  more  than  half  an  hour 
beyond  the  specially  appointed  time  had  been 
impatiently  exhausted  by  the  anxious  spec¬ 
tators,  the  note  of  preparation  was  given  for 
the  Derby  Stakes  of  fifty  sovs.  each,  half 
forfeit,  for  three  years  old,  colts  8st  71b.  fillies 
8st.  21b.  Last  mile  and  a  half.  The  owner  of 
the  winner  to  pay  100  sovs.  towards  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  additional  police  officers ;  and  the 
owner  of  the  second  horse  to  receive  100  sovs. 
out  of  the  stakes,  128  subscribers,  out  of  which 
fourteen  appeared  at  the  post,  namely,  M un¬ 
dig,  Ascot,  Ibrahim,  Silenus,  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  Leopoldine  colt,  Duke  of  Cleveland’s 
Pucelle  colt,  Coriolanus,  Mr.  Petitt’s  Ibra¬ 
him,  Valentissimo,  Stockport,  Trim,  Pelops, 
Luck’s-All,  Duke  of  Rutland’s  Darioletta 
colt. 
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Tlic  patience  of  tlie  assembled  crowd  was 
again  put  to  the  trial  by  the  false-starts  and 
delays  which  took  place,  though  the  actors 
in  the  farce  were  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people — indeed,  from 
all  except  those  who  came  across  the  hill  to 
the  appointed  spot.  I  feel  a  great  aversion 
to  false  starts,  and  if  more  than  one  occurs 
under  any  circumstances,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Course,  or  of  the  person  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  the  word,  which,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  performed  by  any  other  per¬ 
son  than  the  officer  just  mentioned.  When 
horses  are  frequently  recalled,  the  fretful 
amongst  them,  by  being  thus  compelled  to  run 
the  race  before  starting,  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  chance  afterwards.  Jockeys,  though  not 
remarkable  for  scientific  attainments  or  su¬ 
perior  education,  are  by  no  means  destitute 
of  sagacity,  or  what  perhaps  is  more  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  word  cunning.  Before  they 
mount  for  the  race,  they  have  made  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the 
held,  ejid  prepare  for  thestruggle  accordingly. 
There  are  few  of  the  Jockeys  (I  believe  none) 
but  what  carry  betting  books,  and  many  of 
them  adventure  considerable  sums  of  money, 
for  the  most  part,  successfully,  since,  from 
their  mode  of  life,  they  obtain  a  knowledge 
for  the  guidance  of  their  judgment  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  which  is 
unattainable  by  any  other  class  of  men :  in 
these  matters,  however,  unless  the  interest  of 
the  rider  and  that  of  his  master  assimilate  or 
lie  in  the  same  direction,  the  latter  is  of  course 
very  likely  to  be  the  sufferer.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  when  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  fretful  or  vicious  horse  is  amongst  the 
number  of  the  competitors,  who,  if  got  off 
without  irritation,  would  be  likely  to  win,  no 
means  are  left  untried  to  neutralize  his 
chance  before  starling  by  those  riders  whose 
interests  preponderate  in  a  different  direction. 
It  should  consequently  become  the  especial 
duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  to  guard 
against  or  prevent  false  starts ;  and,  if  more 
than  one  occur,  under  any  circumstances,  as 
it  has  been  before  observed,  he  alone  is 
blameable  for  it.  .lockeys  are  cunning  little 
fellows,  but  very  easily  managed  by  those 
who  understand  the  business,  and  possess 
firmness  sufficient  to  execute  it  properly. 

Luck's- All  was  brought  out  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  Coriolanus,  both  being  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  one  person ;  on  the  same  principle 
Silenus  appeared  for  the  assistance  of  Ibra¬ 
him,  and  foolishly  enough  these  two  accom¬ 
modation  horses  went  off  at  score,  and  cut 
out  precisely  that  sort  of  running  calculated 
for  the  superior  strength  of  the  winner.  On 
rising  the  hill  (after  a  number  of  false  starts) 
behind  Silenus  and  Luek's-AlJ,  appeared  Va- 
lentissimo.  Ascot,  Mundig,  and  Coriolanus, 
closely  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  field. 
On  approaching  Tattenham  Corner,  Pelops 
and  Trim  advanced  towards  the  front.  Shortly 
after  turning  this  dangerous  corner,  Luck’s- 


All  made  his  last  push,  and  gave  up.  Miin- 
dig  and  Ascot  went  forward,  and  Pelops  (who 
had  been  scarcely  thought  of  in  the  betting) 
appeared  half  like  a  winner:  he  led  like  a 
winner,  and  shouts  were  heard — “  Pelops* 
race,  for  a  hundred!’*  but,  on  Mundig  and 
Ascot  nearing  him,  and  at  the  moment 
Calloway  (his  rider)  called  upon  him, 
he  swervingly  declined.  There  are  few 
Whiskers  but  show  the  ivhite  feather.  Si¬ 
lenus  and  Coriolanus  fell  off';  the  con¬ 
test  lay  between  Ascot  and  Mundig;  Ibra¬ 
him  following  very  respectfully.  At  the 
distance  the  riders  of  Ascot  and  Mundig  set 
to  work  with  their  nags  in  earnest ;  Scott,  on 
Mundig,  having  the  whip  hand,  administered 
a  degree  of  punishment,  which,  on  the  score 
of  severity,  was  perhaps  never  surpassed : 
not  merely  with  the  whip,  but  the  steel  was 
as  freely  given  as  possible.  The  struggle  was 
desperate,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Ascot, 
Mundig  winning  by  a  neck ;  but  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  finished  for  the  season— he  will  not 
come  round  again  this  year,  he  could  scarcely 
keep  his  legs  at  the  finish  of  the  affair,  and  I 
feel  well  assured,  that  after  such  an  excess  of 
punishment  and  so  distressing  a  struggle,  a 
considerable  period  must  elapse  before  he 
can  appear  on  the  course  again  as  a  racer: 
he  will  never  appear  to  advantage  again.  A 
three  years  old,  an  age  when  the  tendons  of 
the  horse  have  by  no  means  acquired  a 
mature  hardness  and  texture,  being  forced 
into  the  greatest  possible  speed  from  the 
starting  post,  and  coming  at  the  same  rate 
for  one  mile  and  a  half,  unsparingly  punished 
for  the  last  300  yards,  so  that,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  race,  he  is  in  that  state  of  ex¬ 
haustion  which  renders  bleeding,  &c.  requi¬ 
site  for  the  preservation  of  life;  under  such 
circumstances,  is  it  likely  that  the  animal  can 
come  again  during  the  season  ?  Certainly 
not.  Is  it  likely  that  he  will  ever  appear 
again  to  advantage  ?  No. 

Mundig  was  bred  by  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Lord  Strathmore,  and,  although  appearing 
in  the  name  of  Bowes,  is  supposed  by  some  to 
belong  to  Mr.  Ridsdale.  Mundig  was  by 
Catton  out  of  Emma,  by  Whisker  out  of 
Gibside  Fairy,  by  Hermes  out  of  Vicissitude 
by  Pipeton ;  Beatrice  by  Sir  Peter ;  not  the 
best  pedigree  in  the  world  certainly. 

Ascot  was  the  best  horse  that  appeared  on 
the  field,  and  had  his  rider  (Nat.)  called 
upon  him  a  few  seconds  earlier,  not  the  least 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  termination 
would  have  been  in  his  favor :  he  did  not 
appear  much  distressed  by  his  exertions. 
How  far  Mundig's  pace  was  improved  by  the 
impressive  hints  he  received  from  the  steel 
and  the  whipcord,  is  doubtful:  anima¬ 

tion**  of  the  whip  and  spur  judiciousl}^  ap¬ 
plied  is  indispensable  in  many  cases,  but 
whether  the  continual  application  of  such 
stimulants  does  not  rather  retard  than  promote 
the  object  is  a  point  which  merits  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  it  has  probably  ever  received 
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from  those  who  are  interested  in  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may 
be  justly  remarked,  that  the  pace  was  good 
throughout,  and  that  a  better  race  for  the 
Derby  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed. 

Before  starting,  the  betting  was  seven  to 
four  against  Ibrahim,  three  to  one  against 
Ascot,  six  to  one  against  Mundig,  ten  to  one 
against  Coriolanus,  eleven  to  one  against  the 
Leopoldine  colt,  eighteen  to  one  against  the 
Pucelle  colt,  fifty  to  one  against  Trim,  fifty  to 
one  against  Valentissimo,  100  to  one  against 
Pelops. 

Mundig  must  have  proved  a  good  horse  for 
his  party,  as  he  was  long  at  forty  to  one 
against  him.  1  am  aware  much  nonsense  has 
appeared  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  re¬ 
specting  the  losses  sustained  by  the  general 
betting  men  on  this  occasion,  which,  however, 
does  not  amount  to  half  the  sum  mentioned. 
Less  betting  than  usual  took  place,  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  what  business  was  ab¬ 
solutely  done,  was  accomplished  with  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  circumspection. 
Doubt  and  suspicion  were  uniformly  the  order 
of  the  day;  and  although  the  Scotts  brothers, 
and  the  other  friends  of  Mundig,  have  been 
considerable  gainers,  the  losses,  as  already 
observed,  are  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  they  have 
been  ignorantly  represented.  The  Scotts 
(Mundig's  trainer  and  jock)  were  aware  that 
he  was  a  good  horse,  and  as  true  as  steel, 
they  had  contrived  to  acquire  a  tolerably  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  the  field  ;  they  kept  Mun¬ 
dig  as  much  in  the  dark  as  possible,  and  hence 
the  business  may  be  clearly  perceived. 

Thestakes  amounted  to  £3,550,  subject  to  the 
deduction  of  £100  for  the  second  horse,  £100 
“  towards  the  expense  of  the  police  f  and  as 
many  other  little  items  as  the  Epsom  Com¬ 
mittee  could  squeeze  out  of  the  winner! 

Neither  the  York  meeting,  nor  running  at 
Epsom  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger. 

After  the  preceding  detail  of  the  Derby,  the 
races  which  followed  on  Thursday  are  scarce¬ 
ly  worth  notice:  the  Stow  Stakes  of  five 
sovs.  each  with  thirty  added,  were  won  with 
great  ease  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s  Fla- 
via  ;  while  the  Ewell  stakes  of  five  sovs. 
each  with  twenty-five  added,  produced  an  ex¬ 
cellent  race  between  Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Marian, 
and  Mr.  Greatrex’s  b.  c.  by  Longwaist,  which 
was  won  by  a  head  by  the  former. 

Friday,  June  5th,  the  Oaks  day.  The 
weather  was  as  fine  as  possible,  and  although 
the  assemblage  was  less  numerous  than  on  the 
preceding  day,  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Downs  presented  an  animated 
and  very  interesting  appearance.  For  the 
Oaks  Stakes  of  fifty  sovs.  each  h.  ft.  for  three 
years  old  fillies,  there  were  ninety-eight  sub¬ 
scribers  ;  out  of  which  ten  came  to  the  post, 
namely,  Hon.  L.  Mostyn’s  b.  f.  Queen  of 
Trumps,  Mr.  Greville’s  ch.  f.  Preserve,  Lord 
Orford’s  Bodice,  Lord  Wilton’s  ch.  f,  Bar¬ 
bara  Bell,  Mr.  Greatrex’s  f.  by  Camel,  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  Eva,  Mr.  Goodwin’s  Tritonia, 


Mr.  Wilson’s  b,  f.  by  Chateau  Margeaux, 
Mr.  Wreford’s  b.  f.  Waresti,  Sir  G.  Heath- 
cote’s  loan  filly  Quaderoon.  Betting  seven 
to  one  on  Preserve,  seven  to  one  against 
Queen  of  Trumps,  ten  to  one  against  Eva, 
fourteen  to  one  against  Bodice,  fifteen  to  one 
against  Mr.  Wilson’s  filly,  and  twenty  to  one 
against  Waresti. 

At  starting  Waresti  took  the  lead,  follow¬ 
ed  by  Martha,  Preserve,  Eva,  and  Bodice: 
thus  they  were  observed  rising  the  hill  at  a 
good  rattling  pace :  Eva  now  went  forward, 
and,  in  company  with  Preserve  and  Queen  of 
Trumps,  came  round  the  corner ;  when  she 
declined,  and  Queen  of  Trumps  and  Preserve 
ran  in  company  to  the  distance  :  Queen  of 
Trumps  then  took  a  decided  lead,  and  cantered 
in  with  all  imaginable  ease.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  remainder  of  the  field,  it  is 
evident  Queen  of  Trumps  is  a  very  superior 
animal,  and  forms  another  proof  of  the  sus¬ 
picions  which  ought  uniformly  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  a  dark  candidate.  Queen  of  Trumps 
was  bred  and  trained  in  Wales,  and  as  it  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  south  to  regard  the 
Principality  with  contempt,  so  Queen  of 
Trumps  was  despised,  although  buzzing  re¬ 
ports  were  occasionally  wafted  from  the 
mountains,  representing  her  as  something  out 
of  the  common  way  ;  a  wiseacre  who  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  sneeringly  remarked  that,  as  she 
moved  from  the  principality  towards  the 
scene  of  operations  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  day  of  trial,  she  could  have  little  chance 
— such  crude  notions  kept  the  Queen  of 
Trumps  in  the  dark,  and  out  of  the  betting. 
Yet,  who  that  possesses  even  an  ordinary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  quadrupedal 
progressive  motion,  could  look  at  this 
splendid  animal  without  perceiving  an  un¬ 
common  developement  of  the  principles  of 
power  and  speed  ?  To  say  that  she  won  the 
Oaks  cleverly  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  of 
the  superior  qualities  which  she  exhibited. 
She  went  at  her  rate,  in  company  with  her 
competitors,  to  the  di.stance,  when  a  trifling 
movement  of  her  rider’s  hand,  put  her  to  the 
fop  of  her  rate,  and  a  few  strides  placed  her 
so  far  in  advance,  that  she  merely  cantered 
in.  Thus  she  left  the  course  with  nothing 
more  approaching  to  distress  than  if  she  had 
taken  her  ordinary  gallop ;  while  Mundig 
after  winning  the  Derby,  could  scarcely 
stand — he  was  so  overmarked  as  to  put  him 
completely  hors  du  combat  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  at  least — for  life,  T  think,  as  I  have 
already  observed  :  nor,  indeed,  should  1  fancy 
him  as  a  stallion  :  if  his  constitution  be  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  (of  which  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained,)  his  stock  will  scarcely  fail  to 
be  weedy  and  diseased. 

Queen  of  Trumps  is  by  Castrel,  dam  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal ;  her  dam  Queen  of  Diamonds  by 
Diamond,  Sir  Peter,  Lucy  by  Florizel.  V alue 
of  stakes  £2,700,  subject  to  the  usual  deductions. 
Some  of  the  noodles,  (though  I  believe  one 
only  is  fundamentally  concerned  in  the  busi- 
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ness  of  turf  reporting,  and  he  possesses  only 
that  sort  of  flimsy  knowledge  of  the  subject 
as  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  ahorse  from 
a  bullrush  ;)  have  represented,  through  the 
diurnal  and  weekly  prints,  the  candidates  for 
the  Oaks  as  an  inferior  lot,  not  for  a  moment 
taking  into  consideration  the  very  superior 
qualities  (which,  by  the  bye,  he  cannot  com¬ 
prehend)  of  the  finest  filly  which  has  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  course  since  Fleur  de  Lis.  The 
fact  is,  the  candidates  for  the  Oaks  constituted 
a  fair  average  lot,  and,  it  arose  solely  from 
the  extraordinary  superiority  of  Queen  of 
Trumps,  that  they  appeared  to  disadvantage: 
a  parallel  case  may  be  perceived  in  the  Derby 
for  1834,  when  Plenipo  was  compelled  to  pull 
back,  and  describe  a  semicircle  behind  his 
competitors,  nevertheless  won  with  ease. 
Plenipo  and  Queen  of  Trumps  are  two  ex¬ 
traordinary  racers  ;  and,  although  the  former- 
cut  a  poor  figure  for  the  following  Doncaster 
St.  Leger,  either  from  lack  of  condition,  im- 
proper  riding  *  or  the  administration  of  lauda¬ 
num,  yet  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  decided 
superiority  of  his  powers. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Oaks,  Mr.  Gold^s 
Mischief  walked  over  for  the  Ewell  Grove 
Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  20  added  by 
Sir  J.  Reid  ;  and  the  business  of  the  day  and 
of  the  meeting  also  concluded  with  a  Free 
Plate  of  50  sovs.,  given  by  the  members  for 
West  Surrey,  in  which  Lord  Warwick's  br  h 
Merman  (aged)  compelled  all  his  antagonists 
(nine  in  number)  to  beat  themselves  in  four 
lingering  heats,  when  he  won  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the  jarring  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Epsom  junto,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  imperious  and  paramount 
seigneur,  have  been  amalgamated,  the  races 
will  in  future  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
widely  different  from  that  system  of  inordinate 
rapacity  which  has  hitherto  characterised 
their  progress,  and  that  something  like  fair 
dealing,  if  not  liberality,  will  be  manifested, 
not  merely  in  the  more  important  branches, 
but  in  all  the  minor  ramifications  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  I  will  embrace  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  placing  the  matter  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public  in  a  “tangible  shape,"  well 
aware  that  there  are  no  means  so  Well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Epsom  Races  as  unvarnished  exposition 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Hitherto 
the  system  has  been — not  openly  to  make  a 
division  of  the  plunder  of  the  public,  but  to 
pocket  the  spoil  under  a  sort  of  species  ag¬ 
gregate  pretext.  For  instance,  a  certain  sum, 
£*500,  has  been  offered  by  a  selected  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  accepted  by  the  self-elected  dicta¬ 


*  Payne,  the  trainer  of  Plenipo,  frequently 
hinted  his  suspicions  of  Conolly’s  riding  being  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  his  betting,  rather  than  guided 
by  the  powers  of  the  horse ;  and,  after  repeated 
“  chaffings”  a  battle  at  length  ensued  between  the 
jock  and  the  trainer,  which,  after  six  wel!  contested 
rounds,  ended  in  fivour  of  the  latter 


tors  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  ex¬ 
tort  as  much  money  as  possible  from  those 
who  for  the  purpose  of  what  is  called  gamb¬ 
ling,  vending  refreshments,  exhibiting  feats 
of  dexterity,  accommodation  for  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  &c.,  &c.,  erected  marquees,  booths, 
formed  inclosures,  and  so  forth.  Now,  when 
it  is  known  that  as  high  as  fifty  and  even 
seventy  pounds  have  been  exacted  for  a  few 
yards  of  ground  for  the  first  kind  of  accom¬ 
modation,  the  marquees,  and  the  charges  for 
every  other  convenience  strung  up  to  the  very 
summit  of  their  compass,  it  will  be  easily 
perceived  that  the  aggregate  sum  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  nominal  price  something 
like  four  to  one !  If  my  memory  serve  me 
correctly,  it  was  publicly  stated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  in  1834,  the  amount  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  was  £500,  but  that  they  had  tliis  year 
let  them  for  £700  !  For  men  beyond  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  whine  forth 
such  arrant  fudge  is  painfully  surprising  to  the 
well  wishers  of  Epsom  Races,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  commisseration  of 
the  genuine  philanthopist.  There  were  fewer 
marquees  than  I  have  seen,  but  the  price  of 
the  ground  was  raised  considerably ;  on  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  the  money  col¬ 
lected  for  the  various  kinds  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  enumerated  above,  would  more  than 
double  the  sum  just  mentioned. 

Further,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Derby, 
states,  that  “  100  sovereigns  is  to  he  deducted 
from  the  stakes  towards  the  expense  of  addi¬ 
tional  police  a  similar  stipulation,  it  seems, 
is  implied  in  the  Oaks  :  surreptitiously  intro¬ 
duced  no  doubt,  as  they  are  not  contained  in 
the  original  contract.  Two  hundred  pounds 

towards  the  expense  of  additional  police’’ 
sounds  very  high  ! — it  sounds,  in  fact,  as  if 
after  all  the  squabbling  between  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  and  the  spontaneous  assignees,  the 
principles  of  reform  have  not  been  taken  into 
consideration.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the 
Baron  de  Tessier  for  his  active  management 
of  Epsom  Races  ;  I  am  anxious  to  draw  his 
attention  to  the  maladministration  of  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  receipts  enumerated  above  ;  as  I  feel 
convinced  that  he  is  utterly  unaware  of  the 
system  of  extortion  in  the  first  instance,  and 
consequently  of  its  individual  appropriationin 
the  second.  Money  collected  for  accommo¬ 
dations  on  the  ground  ought  to  augment  the 
number  and  value  of  the  prizes  which  arc 
offered  for  public  contention.  Mr.  Dorling, 

I  am  willing  to  hope,  vvill  in  future  come 
liberally  forward  with  “  The  Black  and  White 
Cup  of  one  hundred  sovereigns  value,”  &c., 
which,  run  for  on  Saturday  by  beaten  horses 
during  the  week,  would  form  an  admirable 
finish  to  the  meeting  ! 

Du  ring  the  montli  of  .Tune,  more  races  take 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  than 
any  other  period  of  the  year;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Ascot  meeting,  Newcastle  (on  Tyne), 
Newton  (Lancashire),  Tenbury,  Sunderland, 
and  South  Shields,  were  busily  employed  in 
the  same  way. 
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Ascot  Races  commenced  on  Tuesday,  June 
16 ;  and,  although  the  weather  was  fine,  the 
assemblage  was  not  so  numerous  as  might 
have  been  expected,  notwithstanding  the  su¬ 
perlative  attraction  of  royalty.  As  the  com¬ 
pany  was  thin,  the  sport  was  of  a  very  inferior 
description  ;  four  races  came  oft',  not  one  of 
which  merits  the  slightest  notice. 

Wednesday,  .Tune  17 — Company  slender, 
and  the  races  wretched.  The  Albany  Stakes 
were  easily  won  by  that  third  rate,  Valentis- 
simo.  The  Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  were 
carried  oft'  by  a  still  inferior  animal,  Mr.  Wre- 
ford's  Wilberforce :  while  Bran  walked  over 
for  the  Swinley  Stakes,  as  Nonsense  did  for 
the  all-aged  Plate  !  However,  some  bustle 
and  much  animadversion  were  created  in  the 
betting  circle,  by  Mr.  Batson's  announcement 
that  his  horse  Plenipo  would  not  start  for  the 
Gold  Cup  the  following  day.  From  the  form 
of  Plenipo,  from  his  size,  his  extraordinary 
developement  of  the  principles  of  power  and 
speed,  the  manner  in  which  he  last  year  won 
the  Derby,  and  his  late  performances  at  Ncm  - 
market,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to 
his  carrying  away  the  Ascot  Cup  with  the 
greatest  ease,  barring  accident;  and,  incon¬ 
sequence,  considerable  business  had  been  done 
upon  him  at  6  and  7  to  4  against  the  field,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  p.  p.  when,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  made  known  that  he  would  not 
.start,  the  visages  of  many  underwent  a  sur¬ 
prising  simultaneous  alteration — rueful  elon¬ 
gation  became  the  order  of  the  day !  The 
mocking-bird,  whose  untunable  notes  on  turf 
affairs  are  squeaked  through  the  medium  of 
the  diurnal  press,  strained  his  discordant 
pipes  to  the  utmost  screech  on  this  occasion, 
snoring  forth  his  nonsense  to  the  effect  that 
the  horse  had  become  “  public  property," 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  started,  or  the 
veto  published  at  an  earlier  period,  attaching 
a  peroration  as  flimsy  and  as  fine  as  a  mag¬ 
pie's  tail.  Now,  if  this  self-appointed  oracle 
of  the  Turf  had  possessed  only  a  very  slender 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  horse,  he 
would  have  been  aware,  that  a  racer,  with  his 
system  strained  to  its  highest  pitch,  must  be 
continually  liable  to  inflammatory  action,  and 
consequently,  in  the  language  of  the  school, 
in  constant  danger  of  “  going  to  pieces." 
Plenipo  might  or  might  not  be  amiss  ;  Mr, 
Batson,  it  is  understood,  expressed  his  fears 
that  the  horse  might  break  down  ;  and  then 
again,  had  he  won  the  Ascot  Cup,  of  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  had  he  started,  extra 
weight  would  have  been  put  upon  him  for  the 
similar,  but  superior,  prize  at  Goodwood  ;  be 
the  case  as  it  may,  it  seems  an  outrageous 
stretch  of  presumption  in  a  self-licensed  scrib¬ 
bler  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  influential  supporters  of  the 
Turf,  whose  honourable  conduct  had  become 
proverbial — at  least  up  to  the  period  of  the 
St.  Leger  of  last  year,  which,  after  all,  could 
the  truth  be  ascertained,  might  reflect  no  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  owner  of  Plenipo.  On  the  lat¬ 
ter  subject  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  just  to 


mention,  that  Conolly  and  a  great  part  of  his 
fraternity  attribute  the  defeat  of  Plenipo  to 
the  want  of  condition ;  w'hile  the  trainer  of 
the  horse  unhesitatingly  asserts,  that  the  race 
was  lost  owing  to  bad  riding  : — in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  a  peep  at  the  betting  books  of  the 
trainer  and  the  joekey,  would  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  the  circumstance. 

To  return  to  Ascot.  More  than  four  and 
twenty  hours  before  the  time  of  starting,  it  was 
made  known  that  Plenipo  would  not  come  out 
for  the  cup  ;  nor  have  we  the  least  doubt  that 
Mr.  Batson  announeed  his  intention  as  soon 
as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  business: 
the  notice  was  perfectly  regular  and  straight 
forward,  and  although  in  ample  time  for  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  turf  affairs,  was  not 
sufficiently  early  to  enable  those  to  hedge  who 
had  backed  the  horse  p.  p.  That  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  should  grumble  their  dissatisfaction  is 
natural  enough,  but  will  scarcely  appear  rea¬ 
sonable  when  the  matter  is  placed  correctly 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
obtain  information  on  the  subject.  Let  it  be 
recollected  that  in  backing  any  favorite  horse, 
allowance  is  uniformly  made  for  accidents 
and  contingencies ;  and  if  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  very  decided  superiority  of 
Plenipo  over  any,  and  all,  the  candidates  for 
the  Cup,  the  odds  upon  him  would  have  been 
50  to  1  instead  of  6  and  7  to  4,  had  it  been 
possible  to  speeulate  on  a  positive  certainty 
of  the  horse  starting  and  in  good  health. 

For  the  Gold  Cup,  value  300  sovs,  there 
were  thirty- six  subscribers,  nine  of  which 
came  to  the  post.  It  was  won  with  ease  by 
Glencoe,  beating  Bran,  Nonsense,  Shillelah, 
Pussy,  Bentley,  Famine,  Marpessa,  and  Sir 
F.  Johnstone’s  filly  by  Merlin.  Bran  ran  in 
second,  a  length  behind  the  winner,  and  two 
lengths  in  advance  of  Nonsense.  Betting  6 
to  5  on  Glencoe,  9  to  2  agst  Bran,  20  to  1  agst 
Nonsense. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Eva  walked  over  for  the 
Windsor  Forest  Stakes. 

For  the  two-years  old  Sweepstakes  of  30 
sovs  each,  five  came  out  (9  subs.)  namely, 
Mr.  E.  Peel's  ch  f  Post  Haste,  Mr.  Shard’s 
Heiress,  Lord  Orford's  c  by  Langar,  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler’s  c  by  Reveller,  and  Captain  Williams's 
BrookJand.  Considerable  betting  took  place 
at  10  to  6  agst  Post  Haste,  and  she  won  with¬ 
out  difficulty. 

The  “  Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h.  ft., 
colts  8st  71b,  new  mile  ;  8  subs."  proved  the 
best  race  which  took  place  during  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Ibrahim,  Ascot,  and  Lord  Exeter’s  Au¬ 
relius  were  the  competitors,  and  the  race  ex¬ 
cited  much  interest.  The  horses  w  ent  off  well 
together  at  a  slow  pace  ;  but  Ascot  very  soon 
look  the  lead  at  the  very  top  of  his  rate,  and 
made  all  the  running  possible,  Ibrahim  lying 
at  his  quarters,  tilt  within  a  few  strides  of  the 
winning  post,  when  Robinson,  on  Ibrahim, 
made  his  favorite  rush,  and  won  by  a  head. 
Aurelius  was  only  a  length  in  the  rear.  The 
betting  was  heavy  at  6  to  5  on  Ibrahim,  and 
5  to  4  agst  Ascot.  It  was  an  excellent  race. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


Friday’s  business  commenced  with  a  Plate 
of  50  sovs  for  all  ages.  The  winner  to  be  sold 
for  £250,  &c.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Forth’s 
Nimble,  beating  Mr.  Goring’s  Pholus,  and 
Mr.  Dockeray’s  Ambrosia.  Betting  5  to  2  on 
Nimble,  who  won  cleverly,  and  was  claimed. 

His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  guineas  for 
hunters,  brought  out  Mr.  Beecher’s  Chancel¬ 
lor,  and  Captain  Gardnor’s  Omen,  which  was 
won  easily  by  the  former. 

A  Match  for  50  sovs  each,  was  won  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Gardnor’s  Comet  beating  Capt.  Marty n’s 
Clarence,  by  a  head,  after  a  very  severe  race. 

A  second  Match  for  75  sovs  was  won  by 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  roan  mare  beating  Lord 
Macdonald’s  b  m,  the  former  winning  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

A  third  match  for  100  sovs,  between  Lord 
Gardnor’s  ch  f  Madcap,  and  Capt.  Martyn’s 
b  c  Manoeuvre,  both  tivo  years  old.  Madcap 
won  in  a  canter. 

The  weather  was  very  favorable  through¬ 
out;  company  slender,  except  on  Thursday, 
when  there  appeared  a  very  numerous  and  a 
very  brilliant  assemblage. 


Camel  Riding. — To  undeistand  the  art  of  mount¬ 
ing  and  guiding  a  camel,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  may  be  necessary.  The  head  is  extremely  small, 
and  also  the  ears,  with  the  most  brilliant  fiery  eye  ; 
the  tail  is  small  and  flat,  with  scarcely  any  hair  ;  the 
back  is  curved  upwards,  with  a  hump  on  the  centre, 
the  top  of  which  from  the  ground  is  about  nine  feet ; 
the  colour  is  generally  fawn.  When  he  is  to  be 
mounted  or  laden,  he  rests  on  his  belly,  with  his 
feet  under  him,  nature  having  supplied  him  with  a 
large,  hard  lump,  situated  under  his  chest,  for  this 
purpose.  When  in  this  posture,  a  species  of  saddle 
made  of  wood,  and  nearly  the  length  of  the  animal’s 
back,  with  a  division  in  the  centre  to  allow  space  for  the 
hump,  which  gives  it  the  effect  of  two  saddles,  is  well 
secured  by  ropes,  and  stuffed  with  some  soft  material. 
Stirrups  are  attached  to  the  front  saddle,  which,  when 
equipped,  resembles  a  cavalry  one,  having  holsters 
and  being  high  in  front ;  while  the  hump  makes  it  so 
behind,  the  hind  saddle  may  accommodate  another 
person,  commonly  a  servant,  but,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  not  occupied.  Next  come  the  reins,  which  are 
of  rope,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and 
fastened  to  a  small  piece  of  wood  thrust  through  the 
animal’s  nostrils,  the  bight  of  which  should  reach  to  his 
tail,  so  that  the  end  may  serve  as  a  whip.  The  animal 
being  now  fully  piepared  for  your  reception,  you  are 
to  mount  as  you  would  a  horse,  see  yourself  firmly 
placed  in  your  saddle,  then  take  the  reins  in  the  left 
hand,  keeping  them  gently  tight,  and  on  the  desire 
for  the  animal  to  rise,  you  are  to  hold  well  on,  as  his 
motions  are  three,  and  you  may  be  thrown  if  not  on 
your  guard.  On  rising,  he  makes  a  small  motion 
with  his  fore  legs,  then  he  raises  the  hind  ones,  and 
you  are  sitting  at  an  angle  of  about  45 degrees,  which 
will  throw  you  off  if  not  on  youi  guard  :  you  are  then 
made  horizontal,  almost  instantly,  by  the  last  motion 
of  the  fore  legs,  which  puts  the  animal  on  his  “  all 
fours,”  with  tne  rider  on  his  back.  The  walk  is  slow, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  the  hour,  but  when  you 
wish  to  trot,  you  speak  as  you  would  to  a  horse,  and 
with  a  gentle  pull  of  the  reins,  touch  him  over  the 


neck  with  that  part  of  the  reins  in  the  right  hand,  and 
he  will  then  go  off  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  the  hour, 
which  he  can  keep  up  for  forty  or  fifty  miles.  In  order 
to  find  whether  you  have  the  motion  of  the  animal,  so 
as  to  insure  ease  on  the  saddle,  the  reins  will  always 
be  gently  tight,  without  motion  ;  whereas,  when  the 
reins  jerk  and  have  an  up-and-down  motion,  you  and 
the  animal  are  not  in  unison,  and  the  rider  must  be  un 
easy.  There  is  no  rule  for  one’s  guidance,  but  any 
one  with  half  a  head  will  soon  learn  it  by  practice. 


Butchers’  Horses. — Few  things  in  a  country  life 
are  more  remarkable  than  the  wild,  triumphant,  reck¬ 
less  speed  with  which  a  butcher’s  boy  sweeps  along 
the  streets,  and  roads,  and  lanes,  whether  mounted, 
or  in  a  rumbling,  jolting  cart,  no  accident  ever  hap¬ 
pening,  although  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  young 
gentleman  musteither  kill  or  be  killed,  ("perhaps  both^ 
every  day  of  his  life.  How  the  urchins  manage. 
Heaven  knows! — but  they  do  contrive  to  get  horses 
on  in  a  manner  that  professed  jockeys  would  envy, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  ease  to  the  animal,  and 
an  evident  enjoyment  in  the  rider,  which  produce 
sympathy  rather  than  indignation  in  the  lookers-on. 
It  is  seldom  that  an  affair  of  plain,  sober,  serious  busi¬ 
ness,  ("and  the  bringing  us  our  dinner  does  certainly  • 
belong  to  the  most  serious  business  of  life,)  is  trans¬ 
acted  with  much  overflowing  delight — such  gay,  gal¬ 
lant,  inexpressible  good  humour.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  ("communicated  by  a  friend)  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  their  peculiar  dexterity  in  putting  a  steed  on  its 
mettle  . — A  gentleman  of  fortune,  residing  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  who  prides  himself  very  highly  on  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  horses,  was  greatly  struck  by  the  trotting 
of  a  roadster,  belonging  to  a  butcher  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  owner,  however,  refused  to  part  with 
the  animal,  till  an  offer  of  seventy  guineas  proved 
irresistible,  and  the  gentleman  mounted  his  prize  in 
high  glee.  To  his  utter  astonishment,  however,  the 
brute  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  exceed  an  ordi¬ 
nary  amble.  VVhip  and  spur  were  tried  in  vain.  For 
weeks  he  persevered  in  the  hopeless  attempt,  and  at 
last  he  went  in  despair  to  the  butcher,  rating  him  in 
good  set  terms  for  having  practised  an  imposition. 
“  Lord  bless  you,  sir,”  said  the  knight  of  the  cleaver; 

“  he  can  trot  as  well  as  ever.  Here  Tom,”  continued 
he ,  calling  to  his  boy,  “  get  on  his  back.”  The 
youngster  was  scarcely  in  the  saddle,  when  off  the 
pony  shot  like  an  arrow.  “  How  the  deuce  is  this  ?” 
inquirerd  the  astonished  purchaser.  ‘‘  Why  he  will 
trot  just  as  fast  with  you,”  returned  the  butcher, 
chuckling,  "  only  you  must  carry  the  basket !” — I 
need  hardly  add,  that  the  gentleman,  not  being  able 
to  comply  with  the  condition,  was  forced  to  make 
the  best  bargain  he  could  with  the  original  proprietor 
of  the  steed. 


American  Treatment  of  Horses.  —  The  hack¬ 
ney  coaches  in  this  country  are  very  different 
from  those  perilous  receptacles  of  dust  and  dirty' 
straw  which  disgrace  the  London  stands.  They 
are  comfortable  within  and  clean  without  ;  and  the 
horses  harnessed  to  them  never  exhibit  those  shock¬ 
ing  specimens  of  cruelty  and  ill-usage  which  the 
poor  hack  horses  of  London  present.  Indeed  (vmd 
it  is  a  circumstance  w'hich  deserves  notice,  for  it  be¬ 
speaks  general  character,)  I  have  not  seen  during  a 
two  years’  residence  in  this  country,  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  brutality  towards  animals,  such  as  one  is 
compelled  to  witness  hourly  in  the  streets  of  any  En¬ 
glish  town. — Mrs.  Butler’s  Journal, 
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A  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Mr.  Hastings,  an  old  gentleman  in  Dorsetshire, 
was  low  in  stature,  but  strong  and  active,  of  a 
ruddy  complexion,  with  flaxen  hair.  His  clothes 
were  always  of  green  cloth  ;  his  house  was  of  the 
old  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  park,  well 
stocked  witli  deer,  rabbits,  and  fish-ponds.  He 
had  a  long  narrow  bowling-green  in  it,  and  used 
to  play  with  round  sand  bowls.  Here,  too,  he 
had  a  banquetting-room,  built,  like  a  stand,  in  a 
large  tree.  He  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds  that  ran 
buck,  fox,  otter,  and  badger ;  and  had  hawks  of 
all  kinds,  both  long  and  short  winged.  His  great 
hall  was  commonly  strewed  with  marrow-bones, 
and  full  of  hawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and 
terriers.  The  upper  end  of  it  was  hung  with  fox- 
skins,  of  this  and  the  last  year’s  killing.  Here 
and  there  a  polecat  was  intermixed,  and  hunters’ 
poles  in  great  abundance.  The  parlour  was  a 
large  room  completely  furnished  in  the  same 
style.  On  a  broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick, 
lay  some  of  the  choicest  terriers,  hounds,  and 
spaniels.  One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs  had  litters 
of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 
Of  these,  three  or  four  always  attended  him  at 
dinner ;  and  a  little  white  wand  lay  beside  his 
trencher,  to  defend  it  if  they  were  too  trouble¬ 
some.  In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large, 
lay  his  arrows,  cross-bows,  and  other  accoutre¬ 
ments.  The  corners  of  the  room  were  filled  with 
his  best  hunting  and  hawking  poles.  His  oyster 
table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which 
was  in  constant  use,  twice  a-day,  all  the  year 
round  ;  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at 
dinner  and  supper,  with  which  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pool  supplied  him.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  stood  a  small  table  with  a  double 
desk  ;  one  side  of  which  held  a  Church  Bible,  the 
other  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  On  different  tables 
in  the  room  lay  hawks’  hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with 
their  crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasant  eggs  ; 
tables,  dice,  cards,  and  store  of  tobacco  pipes.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  was  a  door,  which  opened 
into  a  closet,  where  stood  bottles  of  strong  beer 
and  wine,  which  never  came  out  but  in  single 
glasses,  which  was  the  rule  of  the  house;  for  he 
never  exceeded  himself,  not  permitted  others  to 
exceed.  Answering  to  this  closet  was  a  door  into 
an  old  chapel,  which  had  long  been  disused  for 
devotion  ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place, 
was  always  to  be  found  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  a 
venison  pasty,  a  gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  great 
apple-pie,  with  thick  crust,  well  baked.  His 
table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  good  to 
eat  at.  His  sports  supplied  all  but  beef  and 
mutton,  except  on  Fridays,  when  he  had  the  best 
fish.  He  never  wanted  a  London  pudding,  and 
he  always  sang  it  in  with  “  My  part  lies  there- 
in-a.”  He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  at  meals  ; 
put  syrup  of  gillyflowers  into  his  sack  ;  and  had 
always  a  tun  glass  of  small  beer  standing  by  him, 
which  he  often  stirred  about  with  rosemary.  He 
lived  to  be  a  hundred  ;  and  never  lost  his  eyesight 
nor  used  spectacles.  He  got  on  horseback  with¬ 
out  help,  and  rode  to  the  death  of  the  stag,  till  he 
was  past  four  score. 


“  The  hall  of  the  country  squire,”  says  Dr. 
Drake,  was  the  usual  scene  of  eating  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  placed  the 
orsille,  or  high  table,  a  little  elevated  above  the 
floor ;  and  here  the  master  of  the  ceremony  was 
wont  to  preside,  with  an  authority,  if  not  a  state, 
which  almost  equalled  that  of  the  potent  baron. 
The  table  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
messes  by  a  huge  salt-cellar,  and  the  rank  and 
consequence  of  the  visitors  were  marked  by  the 
situation  of  their  seats  above  and  below  the  salt¬ 
cellar  ;  a  custom  which  not  only  distinguished  the 
relative  dignity  of  the  guests,  but  extended  like¬ 
wise  to  the  nature  of  the  provision,  the  wine  fre¬ 
quently  circulating  only  above  the  salt-cellar,  and 
the  dishes  below  it  being  of  a  coarser  kind  than 
those  near  the  head  of  the  table.  The  usual  fare 
of  country  gentlemen,  relates  Harrison,  was 
‘  foure,  five,  or  six  dishes,  when  they  have  but 
small  resort ;’  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Justice 
Shallow,  when  he  invites  Falstaff  to  dinner,  issues 
the  following  order :  ‘  Some  pigeons,  Davy ;  a 
couple  of  short-legged  hens ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ; 
and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws  ;  tell  William 
Cook.’  But  on  feast-days,  and  particularly  on 
festivals,  the  profusion  and  cost  of  the  table  were 
astonishing.’’ 

It  was  the  custom,  in  the  houses  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  to  retire  after  dinner,  which  generally 
took  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  to  the 
garden  bower,  or  an  arbour  in  the  orchard,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  banquet  or  dessert :  thus 
Shallow,  addressing  Falstaff  after  dinner,  exclaims, 

‘  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an 
arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year’s  pippin  of  my  own 
graffing,  with  a  dish  of  caraways,  and  so  forth.’ 
From  the  banquet  it  was  usual  to  retire  to  evening 
prayer,  and  thence  to  supper,  between  five  and  six 
o’clock  ;  for  in  Shakspeare’s  time  there  were  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  two  meals — dinner  and  suppex. 

‘  Heretofore,’  remarked  Harrison,  ‘there  hath  been 
much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and  drinking  than 
commonly  is  in  these  days,  for  whereas  of  old  we 
had  breakfasts  in  the  forenoon,  beverages  or  mun- 
tions  after  dinner,  and  thereto  reare-suppers^  ge¬ 
nerally  when  it  was  time  to  go  rest,  now  these  old 
repasts,  thanked  be  God,  are  very  well  left,  and 
each  one  in  manner  (except  here  and  there  some 
young  hungry  stomach  that  cannot  fast  till  dinner¬ 
time)  contenteth  himself  with  dinner  and  supper 
only.’ 

The  supper,  which,  on  days  of  festivity,  was 
often  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and  often,  too,  as 
substantial  as  the  dinner,  was  succeeded,  especi¬ 
ally  at  Christmas,  by  gambols  of  various  sorts ; 
and  sometimes  the  squire  and  his  family  would 
mingle  in  the  amusements,  or,  retiring  to  the 
tapestried  parlour,  would  leave  the  hall  to  the 
more  boisterous  mirth  of  their  household.  Then 
would  the  blind  harper,  who  sold  his  fit  of  mirth 
for  a  groat,  be  introduced,  either  to  provoke  the 
dance,  or  to  rouse  their  wonder  by  his  minstrelsy, 
his  “  matter  being,  for  the  most  part,  stories  of 
old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  reports  of 
Bevis  of  Southamptin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Adam 


*  Second,  or  after-suppers,  an  abominable  fashion 
which  obtained  much  at  the  Court  of  James  I, 
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Bell  and  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old 
romances  and  historical  rhymes,  made  purposely 
for  recreation  of  the  common  people  at  Christmas 
dinners  and  brideales." 

The  posset  at  bedtime  closed  the  joyous  day;  a 
custom  to  which  Shakspeare  has  occasionally 
alluded :  thus  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  the  surfeited 
grooms,  I  have  drugged  their  possets,’  and  Page, 
cheering  Falstaff,  exclaims,  ‘  Thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house.’  Thomas  Ileywood, 
a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  has  particularly 
noticed  this  refection,  as  occurring  just  before  bed¬ 
time  :  ‘  Thor  shalt  be  welcome  to  beef  and  bacon, 
and,  perhaps,  a  bag-pudding ;  and  my  daughter 
Nell  shall  pop  a  posset  upon  thee  when  thou  goest 
to  bed.’  ” 

Such  were  the  Squires,  perhaps  of  the  smaller 
order,  and  such  their  mode  of  living,  in  the  latter 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  earlier  of  James  1. 
During  the  latter  reign,  owing  to  the  iniiuence  of 
the  court,  a  great  change  took  place  among  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry,  many  exchanging 
their  simple  habits  and  tastes  for  others  of  a  luxu¬ 
rious  and  dissolute  kind.  This  revolution  in 
manners  is  well  described  in  a  contemporary 
ballad,  which  has  found  a  place  in  Percy’s  Re- 
liques,  and  may  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
the  present  paper  : — 

THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG  COURTIER. 

I  sing'  an  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate, 

Of  -an  old  worshipful  gentleman  who  had  a  gre-at  es¬ 
tate, 

That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate, 

And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate ; 
lake  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen’s, 

And  the  queen’s  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  assuages, 
He  every  quarter  paid  his  old  servants  their  wages. 
And  never  knew  what  belonged  to  coachmen,  foot¬ 
men,  nor  pages. 

But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  and 
badges ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  study  filled  full  of  learned  old  books. 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him 
by  his  looks, 

AVith  an  old  buttery  hatch  worn  quite  otf  the  hooks. 
And  an  old  kitchen  that  m-aintained  half  a  dozen  old 
cooks  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  iScc. 

With  an  old  hall  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and 
bows, 

With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  many 
shrewd  blows. 

And  an  old  frieze  coat,  to  cover  his  worship’s  trunk 
hose. 

And  a  cup  of  old  sherry  to  comfort  his  copper  nose  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was  come. 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and 
drum, 

With  good  cheer  enough  to  furnish  ev’ry  old  room. 
And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak  and  a  man 
dumb  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsman,  and  a  kennel  of 
hounds. 

That  never  hawked  nor  hunted  but  in  his  own 
grounds, 


Who  like  a  wise  man  kept  himself  within  his  own 
bounds. 

And  when  he  died  gave  ev’ry  child  a  thousand  good 
pounds  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 


But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  land  he  assign’d. 

Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful 
mind. 

To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants  and  to  his  neighbours 
be  kind : 

But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he  was 
inclin’d  ; 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king’s. 

And  the  king’s  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his 
laud, 

Who  keeps  a  couple  of  painted  mad-ams  at  his  com¬ 
mand. 

And  takes  up  a  thousimd  pound  upon  his  father’s 
land. 

And  gets  drunk  in  a  tavern  till  he  can  neither  go  nor 
stand  ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new-fangled  lady  that  is  dainty,  nice,  and 
spare. 

Who  never  knew  what  belong’d  to  good  housekeeping 
or  care. 

Who  buys  gaudy-coloured  fans  to  play  with  wanton 
air. 

And  seven  or  eight  different  dressings  of  other  wo¬ 
men’s  hair ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 


With  a  new-fashioned  hall,  built  where  the  old  one 
stood. 

Hung  round  with  new  pictures,  that  do  the  poor  no 
good, 

W’ ith  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  burns  neither 
coal  nor  wood, 

And  a  new  smooth  shovel-board,  whereon  no  victuals 
e’er  stood ; 

Like  a  young  couriier,  &c. 


With  a  new  study,  stuft  full  of  pamphlets  and  plays. 

And  a  new  chaplain,  that  swears  faster  than  he  prays. 

With  a  new  buttery  hatch  that  opens  once  in  four  or 
five  days. 

And  a  French  cook  to  devise  fine  kickshaws  and  toys ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

* 

With  a  new'  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on. 

On  a  new  journey  to  London  straight  we  all  must  be 
gone. 

And  leave  none  to  keep  housebut  our  new  porter  J ohn , 

Who  relieves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back 
with  a  stone  ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  gentleman-usher  w'hose  carriage  is  com¬ 
plete. 

With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  carry 
up  the  meat, 

With  a  waiting-gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  is  very 
neat. 

Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  servants  not 
eat; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his  father’s 
old  gold, 

For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors’  old  manors  are  sold. 

And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  hold, 

Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  now  grown 
so  cold 

Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  king, 

Or  the  king’s  young  courtiers. 
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NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
RLOOD.  THE  CHANGE  PRODUCED 
OxN  BLOOD  BY  RESPIRATION  (con¬ 
tinued),  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FEVER, 
EPIDEMIC,  &c. 

By  a  Veterinary  Surgeon. 


The  function  of  respiration  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  li  interrupted  for  only  a  short 
space  of  lime,  death  or  a  cessation  of  all  the 
organic  functions  will  be  the  immediate  result. 
By  means  of  this  function  the  blood  is  elabo¬ 
rated  and  rendered  in  a  fit  state  to  nourish  and 
support  the  living  body,  and  it  is  through  this 
source,  namely,  by  the  combination  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  with  the  blood  of  the  lungs,  that 
the  excitability ,  or  what  is  termed  by  some, 
nervous  energy  of  the  whole  system,  constitut¬ 
ing  SENSATION,  MUSCULAR  MOTION,  ANIMAL 
HEAT,  &c. .  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent, 
and,  of  course,  that  state  of  the  system  which 
constitutes  the  distinction  between  health  and 
disease *  *  Now  as  the  proper  function  of  res- 


*  The  blood,  its  vessels,  and  the  body  also,  pos¬ 
sess  different  degrees  of  excitement,  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  animal  is 
placed,  as  the  state  of  moderate,  great,  and  diminished 
excitement,  the  power  which  the  living  body  pos¬ 
sesses  of  receiving  impressions  from  the  objects  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  is  commonly  termed  its  life. 
Life,  then,  or  this  power  of  the  body,  has  been 
termed,  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  excitability,  and  by 
others,  irritability,  or  vital  principle.  This  vital 
principle  of  the  body  may  be  considered  to  be  im¬ 
parted  to  it  by  the  blood,  which  supports  its  excita¬ 
bility,  or  vital  principle,  by  combining  largely  wdth 
atmospheric  air,  water,  and  either  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  the  former  through  the  function  of  respiration, 
andi  the  latter  those  of  digestion.  From  this  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  living  body  possesses  a  power  of 
supporting  its  excitability,  or  vital  principle, 
through  objects  which  surround  it,  and  these,  by 
entering  into  combination  with  the  fluids  of  living 
animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  thereby  become  living- 
matter  in  a  fluid  form,  termed  sap,  or  blood ; 
animal  life  consequently  becomes  vegetable  life,  and 
this,  again,  in  return,  becomes  animal ;  first  in  the 
state  of  a  fluid,  but  which  afterwards  assumes  solid 
forms.  The  excitability,  or  power,  which  the  living 
body  possesses  of  receiving  impressions,  varies  in 
different  animals,  as  well  as  separate  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  same  animal.  It  likewise  varies  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  for  in  the  spring  and  summer  the 
excitement  is  quicker  and  stronger,  while  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  it  is  slower  and  weaker,  and  this  is  con¬ 
stantly  seen  in  the  infl-ammatory  diseases  of  the 
horse,  which  vary  in  degree  according  to  the  season. 
The  excitement  also  varies  at  different  periods  of 
life  ;  in  the  early  stages  it  is  quick  and  weak,  and  the 
blood  will  be  found  to  coagulate  feebly,  in  consequence 
of  containing  only  a  small  portion  of  animal  matter  ; 
but  in  more  advanced,  and  in  the  middle  stages,  and 
as  the  animal  increases  in  strength,  the  excitement 
becomes  more  powerful,  and  the  blood  will  then 
coagulate  quicker  and  firmer ,  from  containing  a  much 
larger  portion ;  but  in  the  further  advanced  periods, 
and  in  old  age,  the  excitement  will  be  slower  and 
weaker,  and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  will  be  in  a 
corresponding  slate.  Royal  Veterinary  College, 


piration  is  of  so  much  importance,  and  as 
the  ail'  admitted  into  the  lungs,  like  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach,  is  known  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  either  conducive  to,  or  de¬ 
structive  of,  animal  life,  it  becomes  necessary 
before  we  proceed  further  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  blood,  to  extend  our 
observations  as  to  the  nature  and  properties 
of  atmospheric  air,  which  is  known  to  be  so 
necessary  to  the  support  of  animal  life. 

The  Nature  of  the  Air. — Chemically 
considered,  the  air  which  we  breathe,  although 
it  was  long  regarded  as  a  simple  body,  is 
now  considered  to  be  a  comp  lund  one, 
and  to  consist  of  about  twenty  parts  of  oxy¬ 
gen  or  vital  air,  seventy-nine  of  azote,  and 
from  one  to  two  parts  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
first  of  these,  the  oxygen,  is  by  far  the  most 
essential,  inasmuch  as  no  animal  can  exist 
without  it:  in  short,  its  vital  influence  not  only 
supports  animal  life  but  likewise  the  vege¬ 
table  creation,  as  also  combustion.*  Not- 


Dec.  17,  1828. — Mr.  R.  Vines  on  the  blood,  action  of 
the  blood  vessels,  Sfc.  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  591.  1829. 

*  Moderm  chemistry  has  shown  that  the  atmosphere 
is  not  a  homogeneous  fluid,  but  to  consist  of  two  elastic 
fluids,  endowed  with  opposite  and  different  proper¬ 
ties.  If  a  combustible  body,  for  instance  a  candle,  be 
confined  in  a  given  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  it  will 
only  burn  for  a  certain  time,  after  it  is  extinguished,  if 
another  combustible  body  be  lighted,  and  immersed 
in  the  same  air,  it  will  not  burn,  but  will  immediately 
be  extinguished.  It  has  been  proved  by  chemical 
experiments,  that  in  this  instance  the  combustible 
body  absorbs  that  portion  of  the  air  which  is  fitted 
for  combustion,  but  produces  no  change  on  that 
which  is  unfit  ;  so  that,  according  to  this,  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  two  elastic  fluids,  one 
of  which  is  cap-able  of  supporting  combustion,  and 
the  other  not,  and  that  they  exist  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter  nearly. 
These  two  parts  may  be  separated  from  each  other, 
and  experiments  made  with  them.  Many  metals,  and 
particularly  manganese,  when  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  attract  the  combustible  air  from  it  without 
touching  the  other  ;  and  it  may  be  procured  from 
these  metals  by  the  applic-ation  of  heat,  in  very  gre-at 
purity.  Because  this  air  is  essential  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  acids,  it  has  been  called  by  chemists  the 
accidifing  principle,  or  oxygen  gas.  On  plunging 
a  combustible  body  into  the  remaining  air,  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  extinguished  ;  an  animal  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  is  immediately  deprived  of  life  ;  from  this  batter 
circumstance  this  air  has  been  called  azote,  or  azotic 
gas.  If  w'e  take  three  parts  of  azote  and  one  of 
oxygen,  and  mix  them  together,  we  shall  form  an  air 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  I  plunge  a  piece  of  iron,  previously  heated,  into 
oxygen  gas,  it  will  burn  with  gre-at  brilliancy,  the 
gas  will  be  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  iron 
augmented  in  weight,  and  this  increase  of  weight  in 
the  metal  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  which 
has  dis-appeared  :  at  the  same  time  a  great  qu-antity 
of  heat  is  given  off.  This  is  the  heat  which  was 
combined  with  the  oxygen  in  the  state  of  gas,  and 
which  now  becomes  free,  when  the  oxygen  becomes 
solid  and  joins  with  the  iron.  The  same  phenomena 
takes  place  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  oxygen 
gas  ;  the  gas  becomes  diminished,  the  phosphorus 
increased  in  weight  and  converted  into  an  -acid,  and  a 
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vvitlislariding'  the  indispensability  of  oxygen, 
however,  towards  the  support  of  animal  life, 
yet  no  animal  can  live  in  oxygen  alone,  for  if 
it  were  compelled  to  respire  oxygen  gas  in  a 
state  of  purity,  death  would  ensue  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  excessive  stimulation  of  the  system, 
yet  although  such  is  the  case,  life  will  exist 
longer  in  a  given  quantity  of  ox3'gen  than  in 
either  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  or  a  given 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air. 

We  are  informed  that  although  twenty  parts 
of  oxygen  are  necessary  to  render  the  air  lit 
for  breathing,  yet  the  proportion  may  be 
diminished  to  seven  or  eight  parts  in  the 
hundred ;  but  in  such  cases  the  respiration 
becomes  laborious^  panting^  attended  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  in  short,  asphyxia  or  a 
loss  of  action  of  the  respiratory  organs,  comes 
in,  even  while  the  air  still  contains  a  certain 
portion  of  oxygen,  of  which  the  lungs  cannot 
entirely  deprive  it.  Furthermore  whene\er  a 
numberof  personsor  animals  become  collected 
in  a  confined  place,  in  which  the  air  cannot 
be  easil}^  renewed,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
diminishes  rapidly,  while  that  of  carbonic  acid 
increases,  and  the  latter,  from  its  specific  gra¬ 
vity  sinks  to  the  lowest  part,  and  ultimately' 
strikes  with  death  every  livingbeing  which  it  en¬ 
velopes.  This  is  further  seen  when  two  lighted 
candles  of  different  lengths  are  placed  under 
the  same  bell,  the  shorter  candle  goes  out  first, 
in  consequeiice  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
during  combustion,  sinking  to  the  most  de¬ 
pending  part.  For  this  reason  the  pit  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  a  play- 


great  quantity  of  heat  is  given  off.  The  same  is  the 
case  when  charcoal  is  burned  in  this  gas.  In  short, 
in  every  instance  of  combustion,  the  oxygen  com¬ 
bines  with  the  combustible  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  out  its  heat,  which  supported  it  in  the  form  of 
gas.  This  is  the  case  of  the  combustion  of  coal  in  a 
common  fire,  as  well  as  in  other  cases  of  combustion  ; 
the  heat  comes  from  the  air  and  not  from  the  coal. 
When  we  examine  the  phenomena  of  respiration 
w'ith  attention,  we  shall  find  them  very  analogous  to 
those  of  combustion.  A  candle  will  not  burn  in  an 
exhausted  receiver  ;  an  animal  in  the  same  situation 
ceases  to  live.  W^ben  a  candle  is  confined  in  a  given 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  it  will  burn  only  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  On  examining  the  air  in 
which  it  has  been  burned,  the  oxygen  is  found  to  be 
all  extracted,  nothing  remaining  but  azotic  gas,  and 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  charcoal  of  the  candle  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  In  the  same  manner,  if  an 
animal  be  confined  in  a  given  quantity  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  it  will  live  only  a  short  time  ;  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  air  in  which  it  has  ceased  to  live,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  its  oxygen  :  what  remains  be¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  azotic  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 
When  a  candle  is  enclosed  in  a  given  quantity  of 
pure  oxygen  gas,  it  will  burn  four  times  as  long  as 
in  the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  In  the 
same  manner  it  has  been  proved  that  an  animal  will 
be  four  times  as  long  in  consuming  a  given  quantity 
of  pure  oxygen  gas,  as  in  rendering  unfit  for  respi¬ 
ration  the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air. — X)r. 
Garnett’s  Lectures  on  ZQQfiomia  or  the  Laws  of  Animal 
Life,  1804. 


house,  when  a  great  number  of  people,  after 
remaining  in  it  for  several  hours,  have  de¬ 
prived  the  air  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  oxygen. 

Persons  as  well  as  animals,  when  confined 
in  too  small  a  space|,  injure  each  other,  not 
only  by  depriving  the  atmosphere  of  its 
respirable  element,  but  likewise  by  alter¬ 
ing  its  composition  by  the  combination  of 
substances  exhaled  from  their  bodies.  Such 
animal  emanations,  by  uniting  with  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  confined  situations,  by  being 
conveyed  into  the  lungs  during  respiration, 
thereby  become  the  source  of  the  most  fatal 
disorders.  In  the  human  subject,  gaol,  hos¬ 
pital  fever,  &c. ;  and  in  the  horse,  epidemic 
disease,  glanders,  farcy,  &:c.  As  atmospheric 
air  is  of  so  much  importance  towards  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  pure  blood  makwg,  and  the  support  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  extend 
our  observations  a  little  further  respecting  the 
state  of  the  air  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  also  regarding  the  nature  of  the  air  in 
dry  and  moist  situations  in  which  animals  are 
compelled  to  exist.  In  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  temperature,  the  purity  of  the  air  is  liable 
to  become  changed ;  more  particularly  in  con¬ 
fined  situations,  through  the  putrifactive  fer¬ 
mentation  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  while  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
more  in  some  seasons  than  in  others, 
and  even  sometimes  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months,  the  state  of  the  air  is  liable 
to  become  altered,  in  consequence  of  then 
containing  too  large  a  quantity  'of  aqueous 
fluid  in  combination,  and  such,  no  doubt,  in  a 


^  On  visiting  the  Zoological  Gardens  a  short  time 
ago  we  were  much  surprised  at  the  construction 
of  the  places  set  apart  for  the  carnivorous  animals. 
Instead  of  the  dens  containing  the  lions,  tigers,  &;c., 
and  the  places  in  which  the  dens  are  situated  being 
large  and  lofty  for  the  admission  of  a  large  quantity 
of  fresh  air,  and  to  enable  these  animals  to  take  the 
necessary  exertion  to  preserve  health,  we  found 
them  exceedingly  small  for  the  number  of  animals, 
and  as  to  ventilation,  we  could  not  observe  that 
there  w'as  any  at  all  calculated  to  be  conducive  to 
the  health  of  the  animals.  A  very  beautiful  tiger  was 
confined  in  a  small  cage  at  the  lower  part  of  one  of 
the  buildings,  evidently  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  lias  long  before  this 
time  died,  (like  many  others,)  for  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  mortality  has  of  late  been  very 
great.  We  mentioned  the  above  circumstances  to  a 
professional  gentleman,  a  subscriber  to  this  establish¬ 
ment,  and  his  answer  was,  that  there  existed  a  phy¬ 
siological  committee,  and  that  he  belonged  to  it,  but  that 
he  had  been  informed  such  committee  had  not  the 
power  to  make  any  alteration  as  to  the  situations  set 
apart  for  the  different  animals.  We  really  cannot 
comprehend  why  this  very  respectable  society  does 
not  employ  a  regularly  educated  veterinary  surgeon, 
(namely,  one  who  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  as  to  his  qualifications,)  to  have  the  care  of  the 
animals  when  ill.  Also,  why  is  it  that  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  committee  is  not  invested  with  more  power  re¬ 
specting  the  management  of  the  animals,  &c. 
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great  measure,  is  the  reason  of  our  having 
occasionally  the  disease  termed  the  rot  in 
sheep,  as  likewise  epidemic,  or  epizootic  dis¬ 
ease,  assuming  such  a  variety  of  character 
not  only  in  horses,  but  also  in  cattle,  sheep, 
&c.  “  The  air  of  the  atmosphere,’^  observes 

Richerand,  “  combines  with  water  and  dis¬ 
solves  it,  as  the  latter  dissolves  saline  sub¬ 
stances  :  in  this  consists  the  process  of  eva¬ 
poration.  The  air  becomes  saturated  with 
water,  in  the  same  manner  as  water  becomes 
saturated  with  salt,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
incapable  of  holding  a  greater  quantity  in 
solution.  As  its  temperature  rises,  its  solvent 
power  increases,  and  the  latter  diminishes  as 
it  grows  cold  :  variations  of  temperature  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  on  solutions  of  salt  in 
liquids.  The  formations  of  all  the  aqueous 
meteors  depends  on  the  different  conditions 
of  the  solvent  powers  of  the  atmosphere ; 
when  considerable,  the  atmosphere  is  warm 
and  dry,  and  the  air  serene ;  clouds  form 
when'it  is  saturated  ;  dews,  fogs,  and  rain  are 
the  consequense  of  a  diminution  of  its  solvent 
power,  as  snow  and  hail  of  a  degree  of  cold 
which  precipitates  the  fluid.  The  different 
degrees  of  dryness  or  moisture,  marked  by  the 
hygrometer,  sensibly  affect  the  human  body 
when  it  has  been  exposed  for  a  considerable 
time  to  its  influence.” 

In  consequence  of  atmospheric  air  being 
liable  to  undergo  such  a  variety  of  different 
changes  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and, 
as  not  only  the  colour,  coagulating  'property, 
temperature,  ^c.  of  the  blood  of  animals,  as 
also  the  due  pei'formance  of  all  the  variety  of 
orgauunic  functions  are  dependent,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  proper  function  of  respiration, 
namely,  the  change  which  blood  undergoes  in  cir¬ 
culating  through  the  lungs,  it  is  obvious,  that 
as  the  blood  imparts  vitality,  or  excitability  to 
all  parts  of  the  living  body,  it  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  allowed  the  means  of  supporting  its 
own,  and  such  we  find  to  be  effected  during 
the  period  of  the  animal’s  existence,  (if  not 
interrupted)  by  the  means  of  two  grand 
functions — digestion  and  respiration.’^  It  is 


*  The  connection  between  humidity**  and  the  rot,  is 
universally  admitted  by  experienced  graziers,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that,  since  the  brooks  and 
rivulets  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  have  been  better 
managed,  and  the  system  of  laying  ground  dry  by 
open  ditches,  and  under-draining  has  been  more  ju¬ 
diciously  practised,  the  rot  is  become  far  less  preva¬ 
lent.  It  is  well  known  to  practical  physicians,  that 
agues  and  remitting  fevers  are  occasioned  by  emana¬ 
tions  from  moist  situations.  From  personal  observa¬ 
tion  and  extensive  experience,  I  have  for  some  time 
been  led  to  believe  '  that  the  bilious  fevers  and 
pneumonic'l"^  inflammations  which  occhr  in  our  low 

**  Sheep  die  very  much  of  the  rot  in  St.  Helena,  from  the 
over  great  moisture  on  the  hills,  which  are  half  a  mile  high, 
and  so  moist,  that  paper  in  the  night  could  not  be  kept  dry 
enough  to  write  on. — Houghton's  Coll.  Husband.,  vol.  i., 
p.  98. 

if  Pneumonia  peripneumonia,  which  is  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  was  formerly  a  common  disorder  in  this  country.  Of 
late  years  it  has  declined  considerably,  in  consequence,  as  I 
suspect,  of  the  sewers  and  other  public  works  being  so  much 
better  regulated. 


clear,  that  if  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or 
both  of  these  functions  become  interrupted 
through  the  admission  of  improper  air  or /borf, 
&c.,  the  arterial  blood  instead  of  assuming 


districts  during  the  autumnal  months  are  to  be 
imputed  to  miasmata.  Even  the  yellow  fever  has 
been  traced  to  the  same  origin  by  some  able 
physicians ;  and  this  opinion  seems  of  late,  to 
have  acquired  additional  credit  in  America.**  In 
England  agues  and  remitting  fevers  were  formerly 
much  more  prevalent  and  severe  than  at  this  time. 
In  the  Holland  division  of  Lincolnshire  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  from  the  in)proved  drainage  in  that 
fertile  district,  they  have  declined  very  considerably, 
both  in  frequency  and  violence.  Formerly,  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  endure  the  fits  of 
an  intermittent  fever  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
remittents  and  bilious  fevers  were  very  prevalent  and 
dangerous  in  autumn.  Many  of  the  symptoms  and 
morbid  changes  in  the  liver  are  common  to  sheep,  and 
to  mankind  ;  hence  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
close  analogy  and  intimate  connexion  subsist  among 
several  of  their  liver  disorders.  It  has  even  been 
asserted,  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  rot,  sheep  are 
hot  and  feverish  :  should  this  be  confirmed  by  future 
observers,  a  strong  resemblance  vvould  indeed  be  es¬ 
tablished.  In  sheep  tainted  by  the  rot,  the  liver  is 
much  affected,  and  is  always  enlarged.  They  never 
recover  so  entirely  from  this  disorder  as  to  get  very 
fat,  and  the  mutton  and  gravy  is  generally  white  and 
pale.  When  the  intermittents  of  this  isle  were  more 
obstinate  and  continued  their  paroxysms  for  many 
months  without  any  abatement,  the  ague-cake  as  it 
is  called  by  the  common  people,  was  a  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  This  is  an  enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  and 
had  dissections  been  more  practised  at  that  time,  I 
think  other  proofs  of  a  morbid  similarity  between  the 
human  liver  and  that  of  the  sheep  would  heve  been 
discovered.  In  warm  climates,  bilious,  remitting,  and 
unremitting  fevers  are  very  common  during  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  rainy  seasons.  All  these  affections 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  bilious  syraptons 
which  generally  terminate  in  an  enlarged  schirrous  liver. 
The  liver  seldom  completely  recovers  its,  former  func¬ 
tions,  and  persons  so  affected  remain  pale  and  sal¬ 
low  for  the  rest  of  life.  Whether  they  are  less  in¬ 
clinable  to  feed  than  other  people  is  a  matter  upon 
which  I  am  unable  to  decide.  Such  as  are  afflicted 
with  diseased  livers  are  often  bloated  and  swollen  ; 
but  this  state  differs  greatly  from  the  general  corpu¬ 
lence  and  obesity  to  which  I  allude.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Paisley  and  others  the  “grand 
source  of  health  and  disease  in  the  eastern  regions 
proceeds  from  the  natural  or  diseased  condition  of  the 
liver.”  Within  the  last  forty  years,  plans  of  great 
magnitude  in  drainage  and  enclosure,  have  been 
devised  and  conducted,  chiefly  by  the  Right  Hon, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  the  improvement  of  his  native 
county.  VVhen  these  immense  scuemes  are  com¬ 
pletely  executed,  the  population  and  produce  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire  will  be  so  much  increased  as  to  add,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
empire.  These  patriotic  enterprises  have  already 
succeeded  so  well  in  many  parts  that  intermittents  in 
the  human  subject  and  rot  in  sheep  have  considerably 
decreased  amongst  us. — An  Inquiry  into  the  rot  in 
sheep  and  other  animals,  by  Doctor  Edward  Harrison, 
F.R.A.S. 

«*  Vid.  Med.  and  Phys.  Memoirs,  by  Dr.  Caldwell. 
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its  proper  scarlet  colour,  so  necessary  to  the 
healthy  or  natural  state  of  the  circulation, 
v/ill  gradually  approach  toward  the  venous 
character,  or  what  is  considered  the  exhausted 
arterial  state.  For,  as  it  has  been  clearly- 
shown,  that  chyle,  in  combination  with 
proper  atmospheric  air  is  the  true  and  only 
source  of  arterial  blood,  it  follows  that  if 
either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  these  most 
essential  supporters  of  animal  life,  (viz. 
food  and  air)  is  not  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  congenial  to  animal  exis¬ 
tence,  the  new  or  proper  supply  of  arterial 
blood  gradually  becomes  diminished,  disease 
and  death  is  the  ultimate  result,  and  we  hear 
and  see  enough  of  this  in  the  human  subject, 
and  the  animal  creation,  in  the  disease  de¬ 
nominated  by  the  term  fever,  of  which,  in 
the  human,  there  are  considered  to  be  a  va¬ 
riety  of  different  sorts.  It  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  at  present,  fully  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
fever  ;  because  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is 
wholly  dependent  on  a  certain  deranged,  or 
disordered  state  of  the  circulatory  system, 
brought  on  from  a  variety  of  different  circum¬ 
stances,  too  numerous  to  be  here  elucidated, 
the  symptoms  differing  in  eveiy  instance 
according  to  the  previous  state  of  the 
system  and  the  nature  or  application  of  the 
cause.  Some  of  our  learned  physiologists 
have  defined  fever  to  be  a  disease  dependent  on 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  We  do  not 
deny  such  to  be  the  case  sometimes  in  the 
human  subject,  in  consequence  of  too  long 
continued  excitement  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  in  such  instance,  we  have  the  whole 
circulatory  system  affected  not  pritnarily,  but 
on  the  contrary,  secondarily.  Such  kind  of 
fever  as  this,  of  course,  is  not  met  with  in  vete¬ 
rinary  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
human  subject,  horse,  cattle,  &c.,  we  have 
fever  occuring  through  the  application  of  im¬ 
pure  air,  food,  ^c.,  and  in  such  instance,  we 
have  the  blood,  and  all  the  vnrious  fluids  (se¬ 
cretions)  which  are  products  of  the  bldod, 
rendered  of  an  altered  or  unnatural  charac¬ 
ter,  with  a  deranged  state  of  the  whole  circu¬ 
latory  system.  In  such  instances,  we  have 
fever,  or  ge7ieral  disorder,  commencing  ivith  the 
blood  and  vascular  system,  and  affecting,  in 
some  instances,  the  brain,  and  in  others 
the  nervous  system  secondarily.  The  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  will  be  hereafter  more 
fully  treated  on  ;  but  as  to  the  nei'vous  system, 
the  disease  is  more  particularly  seen  when 
there  is  paralysis  or  an  entire  loss  not  only  of 
of  sensation,  but  likewise  muscular  motion  in  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  body  of  the  horse,  and 
which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  certain 
moist  and  very  changeable  states  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  under  the  denomination  of  epide- 
n)ic  fever,  epizootic  disease,  &c.  &c. 

Before  we  enter  further  into  the  subject  of 
fever  as  existing  in  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  moist  and  contaminated  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  extact  from  a  treatise 
on  cattle,  written  by  John  Mills,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
and  published  in  177C,  (a  work  containing 


many  valuable  remarks  made  by  physicians  of 
that  day,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  respecting  the  nature,  causes,  and  symp¬ 
toms,  of  epidemic  diseases,  so  common  at  that 
time  among  our  domesticated  animals),  the 
following  observations,  which,  among  others, 
was  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  at  Paris. 

“  One  of  the  diseases  which  made  the  greatest 
havoc  was  that  which  in  the  year  1763  left  scarcely 
any  cattle  alive  in  the  district  of  Brouage,  in  the 
Election  of  Marennes,  in  the  Generality  of  Ro- 
chelle.  The  accurate  account  given  of  it  by  M. 
Nicolau,  M.D.,  on  the  11th  September,  1763,  is  so 
full  of  instruction  that  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

“  ‘The  parishes  in  which  the  distemper  among 
the  cattle  exerts  its  greatest  fury  are  situated  on 
the  borders  of  a  low  country,  in  extent  about  three 
leagues.  It  was  formerly  laid  out  in  salt-pits,  but 
the  communication  with  the  sea  has  been  since 
cut  off,  and  the  sea  now  comes  no  further  than  the 
town  of  Brouage.  The  whole  remains  in  the  un¬ 
even  state  in  which  it  was  when  employed  for 
making  salt,  and  the  hollows  and  risings  still  re¬ 
tain  all  the  appellations  then  given  them.  Some 
of  the  hollows  have  been  in  time  imperfectly  filled 
up,  and  others  remain  in  nearly  their  former  state. 
They  are  filled  with  water  in  rainy  seasons,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  winter,  and  the  water  not  having 
any  outlet,  stagnates,  till  the  sun  and  heat  of  the 
summer  have  evaporated  it.  The  deepest,  which 
seldom  dry  entirely,  form  so  many  pools  full  of 
aquatic  plants,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  are 
made  to  serve  as  watering  places  for  cattle.  The 
whole  forms  a  vast  slimy  marshy  meadow,  in 
which  are  fed  numbers  of  cattle  intended  for  the 
butcher,  and  for  the  farmers’  work.  It  is  the  loss 
of  these  which  has  in  part  occasioned  the  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 

“  ‘  These  receptacles  of  mire  spread  far  around 
foetid  exhalations,  which  infect  the  atmosphere, 
and  render  the  inhabitants  subject  to  intermitting 
putrid  malignant  fevers  totvards  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  disagreeable  smell  is  particularly  felt 
at  sunrise  in  good  weather. 

“  ‘  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year, 
1763,  the  rains  have  been  almost  incessant,  and 
the  weather  constantly  cool.  In  the  greatest  heat 
Reaumur’s  thermometer,  in  a  room  facing  the 
north,  did  not  exceed  18*^  or  19"  (from  64"  to  68" 
of  Fahrenheit).  On  the  3rd  of  July  we  had  a 
storm,  accompanied  with  hail  of  an  uncoii  mon 
size,  which  in  many  places  destroyed  every  kind 
of  crop,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ings.  Most  of  the  large  cattle  which  the  disease 
has  carried  off  were  exposed  to  this  storm,  and 
felt  all  its  violence,  but  the  sheep  and  swine,  to 
whom  the  distemper  proves  equally  fatal,  were 
under  shelter  ;  besides  the  mortality  had  begun 
before.  There  was  great  plenty  of  grass,  owing 
to  the  constant  rains,  but  these  have  prevented  its 
being  made  into  hay.  Great  jjart  of  it  perished 
without  being  cut,  or  rotted  away  after  it  was  cut. 
The  cattle  were  exposed  night  and  day  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  season.  All  the  fruits,  both  of  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  have  failed,  and  the  trees 
are  now  (Sept.  11th)  in  bloom  as  in  the  spring. 

“  ‘  The  grasses  which  grew  in  this  place  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  unwholesome  for  cattle,  and 
even  if  there  were  any  such  the  principal  cause  of 
the  contagion  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them, 
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since  the  sheep  which  fed  elsewhere,  and  some 
horses  which  lived  on  dry  hay  are  equally  affected, 
as  well  as  the  swine  which  did  not  feed  on  it. 

“  ‘  The  inoitality  spreads  to  the  other  domestic 
animals,  without  excepting  even  the  poultry,  which 
perished  in  a  hamlet  of  St.  Symphorian.  Yet, 
however  epidemic  the  disorder  is,  there  is  room  to 
thinJc  it  not  contagious.  Numbers  of  dogs  died  in 
several  parishes,  which  had  eaten  of  the  flesh  of 
the  diseased  cattle,  but  others  w'hich  had  not  eaten 
of  it  died  likewise,  and  some  continued  to  eat  daily 
of  it  without  being  incommoded. 

“  ‘  In  the  month  of  May  last  (viz.  in  1763) ,  some 
complaints  appeai'ed  on  the  tongues  of  the  horned 
cattle  in  a  few  contiguous  parishes,  but  that  was 
only  a  false  alarm,  for  the  complaint  went  off  with¬ 
out  doing  any  mischief.  In  June,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  the  reigning  distemper  showed  it¬ 
self  among  the  sheep,  and  has  committed  such 
havoc  as  not  to  leave  one  of  them  in  some  places, 
and  in  others  the  few  that  do  remain  are  abandoned 
by  their  shepherds,  and  left  to  die,  literally  speak¬ 
ing,  like  rotten  sheep  without  any  care  being  taken 
of  them. 

“  ‘  The  mortality  among  the  horned  cattle,  horses, 
and  other  animals,  has  been  fatal  principally  to 
two  parishes  since  the  end  of  July.  It  now  spreads 
on  all  sides,  though  with  less  havoc  in  some  places 
than  in  others. 

“  ‘  The  first  symptom  observed  in  them  is  their 
abstaining  from  food.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
no  other  symptoms  precede  this,  but  the  keepers 
of  the  herds  little  experienced  in,  and  as  little  at¬ 
tentive  to  such  objects,  do  not  distinguish  them. 
This  prelude  awakens  attention.  The  creatures 
are  observed  to  be  melancholy,  to  hang  their  heads, 
to  have  cold  and  drooping  ears,  rough  hair  with¬ 
out  its  usual  lustre,  loins  fallen  and  beating,  the 
belly  hard  and  full,  the  whole  body  wreathed  and 
seeming  to  be  disposed  to  make  eflbrts  to  urine. 
The  urine  which  they  void  is  often  as  clear  as 
water  ;  it  is  seldom  that  anything  passes  by  stool, 
and  the  chewing  of  the  cud  ceases,  in  horned  cat¬ 
tle.  In  a  few  hours  after,  if  no  tumours  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  they  are  seized  wdth  a 
shivering,  their  eyes  become  dull  and  watery,  a 
tough  snivel  issues  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  they 
lie  dow'ii  and  die  quietly,  or  are  more  or  less  con¬ 
vulsed.  In  this  extremity  they  stretch  their  heads 
out  frequently,  pant  for  breath,  fetch  long  sighs, 
and  sometimes,  too,  they  cough.  These  symptoms 
often  come  on  so  rapidly  that  the  creatures  die 
before  they  have  been  seen  ;  many  bullocks  have 
dropped  down  dead  under  the  yoke.  The  quicker 
the  succession  of  these  symptoms  is,  the  greater 
is  the  danger.  A  violent  shivering  is  always  fatal. 
When  the  symptoms  come  on  more  gradually, 
there  commonly  is  no  shivering,  but  if  there  be, 
the  danger  is  in  proportion  to  its  violence  and  du¬ 
ration.  It  sometimes  happens  that  tumours  ap¬ 
pear  indifferently  in  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body.  They  sometimes  remain  fixed  in  the  part 
where  they  first  appeared,  at  other  times  they  dis¬ 
appear  to  show  themselves  elsewhere ;  if  they 
vanish  entirely  the  creature  dies .-  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  increase  in  number,  and  on  the  parts 
least  essential  to  life,  whilst  the  creature  still  re¬ 
tains  its  strength,  there  is  room  to  hope  for  a  re  • 
covery.  Daily  experience  begins  to  prove  that  the 
cure  depends  essentially  on  the  character  of  these 
'tumours,  as  approaching  the  nearest  to  a  phleg¬ 
mon  and  on  their  good  issue. 

“  ‘  When  the  tumours,  from  being  flat  as  they 


are  at  first,  rise  higher  into  a  round  circumscribed 
form,  becoming,  at  the  same  time,  more  firm  and 
elastic,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  nature  is  getting  the 
better  of  the  disease,  by  changing  that  thin  dis¬ 
charge  into  a  tumour  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
which  being  in  a  convenient  place  always  ends 
well.  The  weakness  and  faintness  soon  change 
for  the  better  when  these  favoui’able  signs  appear. 
The  flies  of  every  kind,  which,  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  sickness,  settle  on  diseased  creatures 
in  greater  numbers  in  proportion  to  their  weak¬ 
ness  and  inability  to  shake  them  off*,  leave  them 
likewise  in  proportion  as  their  strength  returns. 
A  liveliness  and  desire  of  eating  succeed  their 
former  dull  state. 

‘  ‘  ‘  The  humour  contained  in  these  tumours  shews 
itself,  sometimes  from  the  very  beginning,  to  be 
of  great  acrimony,  almost  caustic.  M.  Drouhet, 
surgeon  at  Point  I’Abbe,  has  observed  that  having 
opened  one  of  these  tumours  on  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  a  thigh  of  a  bullock,  the  humour 
discharged  from  it  strip])ed  off  the  hair  in  twenty- 
four  hours  as  if  the  part  had  been  steeped  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  The  bare  skin  appeared  very  red  and 
inflamed.  The  tumours  which  show  themselves 
on  the  breast  of  a  horse  are  the  most  dangerous, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  formed  on 
the  part  corresponding  to  that,  which  is  called  the 
dew-lap  in  a  bullock,  are  the  least  dangerous. 
Those  which  come  in  the  muzzle,  mouth,  or  funda¬ 
ment  of  any  creature,  prognosticate  the  worst  of 
events.  It  is  in  this  last  case  in  particular,  that 
the  creature  either  whilst  dying,  or  when  dead, 
bleeds  at  the  mouth  or  nose,  or  fundament,  and 
sometimes  at  all  of  these  together. 

“  ‘  One  of  the  symptoms  most  commonly  met 
with  on  the  opening  of  the  dead  bodies  is  a  want 
of  digestion.  The  whole  intestinal  canal  is  gene¬ 
rally  empty,  while  the  stomachs  are  full,  and,  as 
it  were,  crammed  with  grass  more  or  less  hard  in 
the  third  stomach  of  animals  which  chew  the  cud. 
This  happens  though  they  have  ceased  to  eat  for 
several  days  before  their  death,  and  even  when  a 
sudden  death  takes  them  off  before  they  have  dis¬ 
continued  to  eat. 

“  ‘  The  blood  taken  from  the  sick  creatures  co¬ 
agulates  readily,  and  is  soon  covered  with  a  thick 
hard  crust  of  a  ivhitish  colour  a  little  inclining  to 
yellow.  Bleeding  when  properly  timed  has  had 
sensibly  good  effects,  but  when  done  at  an  impro¬ 
per  time  the  consequences  have  always  been  fatal. 
Most  of  the  drenches  hitherto  given  have  seemed 
to  hasten  death,  according  to  the  report  of  those 
who  have  made  the  greatest  use  of  them. 

“  ‘  Though  the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases  are 
seldom  known,  yet  I  think  we  may  impute  the  dis¬ 
order  here  spoken  of  to  the  too  long  continued  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  air,  owing  to  constant  rains,  fogs,  and 
storms,  which  have  not  ceased  during  the  ivhole  of 
this  year  (1763).  To  this  may  be  added  that  the 
moisture  which  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  earth, 
may,  rising  again,  have  spread  in  the  air  uncom¬ 
mon  exhalations  which  may  likewise  have  greatly 
affected  the  animal  economy.  But  as  disquisitions 
of  this  kind  lead  little  to  the  cure,  I  shall  not 
dwell  any  longer  on  them. 

“  ‘  This  epidemic  disease  has  so  great  a  resem¬ 
blance  with  what  we  call  in  man  a  putrid  malig¬ 
nant,  purple,  and  pestilential  fever,  that  I  do  not 
scruple  to  give  it  these  names  in  other  animals.’  ” 

{  To  he  continued.) 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


Pursuant  to  the  intimation,  given  in  our  number 
for  April,  of  our  intention  hy  %oay  of  protection  and 
encouragement  to  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  to  publish  a  regular  list  of  gentlemen  as 
soon  as  thev  have  undergone  an  examination,”  we 
now  lay  before  our  readers  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  examined  and  found  proficient  since  that 
period,  viz. ; — • 

Mr.  Alfred  Easton,  Northampton. 

Mr.  Rich.  Reynolds,  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bry'ant,  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Mr.  William  Deurden,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Norwich. 

There  will  very  shortly  be  another  examination  of 
pupils,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  duly  announced. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
veterinary  profession  will  approve  of  the  course  we 
are  taking,  in  this  respect,  which  is  rendered  the 
more  necessary  by  the  fact  that  “  the  managing  Editor” 
(as  he  calls  himself)  of  a  decaying  periodical,  now 
unable,  we  presume,  to  obtain  communications  from 
professional  sources,  has  got  into  the  habit  of  conti¬ 
nually  dubbing  all  persons  who  will  forward  him,  or 
even  allow  themselves  to  be  named  as  having  forwarded 
papers  with  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon,  although 
the  said  “  managing  Editor”  well  knows  that  the 
parties  so  dubbed  have  no  more  pretension  to  the 
title  than  he  has  to  confer  it,  or  than  he  has  to  his 
own  self-conferred  and  often  be-pujfed  Professorship, 
which  is  a\\  fudge. 


THE  OYSTER,  THE  MUSCLE,  AND 
THE  COCKLE. 


The  Mollusca  which  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  such 
as  the  Oyster,  the  Muscle,  and  the  Cockle,  are  all 
acephalous;  that  is,  destitute  of  a  head.  The  two 
valves  of  the  shell  are  united  at  the  back  by  a 
hinge-joint,  often  very  artificially  constructed, 
having  teeth  that  lock  into  each  other ;  and  the 
mechanism  of  this  articulation  varies  much  in  dif¬ 
ferent  species.  The  hinge  is  secured  by  a  sub¬ 
stance  of  great  strength. 

During  the  life  of  the  animal,  the  usual  and 
natural  state  of  its  shell  is  that  of  being  kept  open 
for  a  little  distance,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  water  necessary  for  its  nourish¬ 
ment  and  respiration ;  but,  as  a  security  against 
danger,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  animal 
with  the  means  of  rapidly  closing  the  shell,  and 
retaining  the  valves  in  a  closed  stale.  These  ac¬ 
tions  being  only  occasional,  yet  requiring  consi¬ 
derable  force,  are  effected  by  a  muscular  power, 
for  which  purpose  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two, 
or  even  a  greater  number  of  strong  muscles  are 
placed  between  the  valves,  their  fibres  passing 
directly  across  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  one 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  firmly  attached  to  both. 
They  are  named,  from  their  office  of  bringing  the 
valves  tovvards  each  other,  the  adductor  muscles. 

The  simple  actions  of  opening  and  closing  the 
valves,  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  means 
of  retreating  from  danger,  or  of  removing  to  a 
more  commodious  situation,  in  the  case  of  those 
bivalves  which  are  not  actually  attached  to  rocks 
or  other  fixed  bodies.  Diquemarc  long  ago  ob¬ 
served,  that  even  the  oyster  has  some  power  of 
locomotion,  by  suddenly  closing  its  shell,  and 


thereby  expelling  the  contained  water  with  a  degree 
of  force,  which,  by  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  the 
opposite  direction,  gives  a  sensible  impulse  to  the 
heavy  mass.  lie  notices  the  singular  fact,  that 
oysters  which  are  attached  to  rocks  occasionally 
left  dry  by  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  always  retain 
within  their  shells  a  quanti^^y  of  water  sufficient 
for  respiration,  and  that  they  keep  the  valves  closed 
till  the  return  of  the  tide ;  whereas,  those  oysters 
which  are  taken  from  greater  depths,  where  the 
water  never  leaves  them,  and  are  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  situations  where  they  are  exposed  to 
these  vicissitudes,  of  which  they  have  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  improvidently  open  their  shells 
after  the  sea  has  left  them  ;  and,  by  allowing  the 
water  to  escape,  soon  perish. 

Many  bivalve  mollusca  are  provided  with  an 
instrument  shaped  like  a  leg  and  foot,  which  they 
employ  extensively  for  progressive  motion.  In 
the  Cardium,  or  Cockle,  this  organ  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  muscular  fibres,  interwoven  together 
in  a  very  complex  manner,  and  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  muscular  structure  of  the  human 
tongue  ;  the  effect  in  both  is  the  same,  namely,  the 
conferring  a  power  of  motion  in  all  possible  ways  ; 
thus  it  may  be  readily  protruded,  retracted,  or  in¬ 
flected  at  every  point.  The  solen,  or  razor-shell 
fish,  has  a  foot  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  tapering 
at  the  end,  and  much  more  resembling  in  its  form 
a  tongue  than  a  foot.  In  some  bivalves  the  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  foot  is  effected  by  a  curious  hydraulic 
mechanism  :  the  interior  of  the  organ  is  formed  of 
a  spongy  texture,  capable  of  receiving  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  water,  which  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  injecting  into  it,  and  of  thus  increasing 
its  dimensions. 

The  foot  of  the  Mytilus  cdulis,  or  common 
muscle,  can  be  advanced  to  the  distance  of  two 
inches  from  the  shell,  and  applied  to  any  fixed 
body  within  that  range.  By  attaching  the  point  to 
such  body,  and  retracting  the  foot,  this  animal 
drags  its  shell  towards  it,  and  by  repeating  the 
operation  successively  on  other  points  of  the  fixed 
object,  continues  slowly  to  advance. 

This  instrument  is  of  great  use  to  such  shell¬ 
fish  as  conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand, 
which  its  structure  is  then  peculiarly  adapted  for 
scooping  out.  The  Cockle  continually  employs 
its  foot  for  this  purpose  ;  first  elongating  it,  direct¬ 
ing  its  point  downwards,  and  insinuating  it  deep 
into  the  sand,  and  next,  turning  up  the  end,  and 
forming  it  into  a  hook,  by  which,  from  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  sand,  it  is  fixed  in  its  position,  and 
then  the  muscles  which  usually  retract  it  are 
thrown  into  action,  and  the  whole  shell  is  alter¬ 
nately  raised  and  depressed,  moving  on  the  foot  as 
on  a  fulcrum.  The  effect  of  these  exertions  is  to 
drag  the  shell  downwards.  When  the  animal  is 
moderately  active,  these  movements  are  repeated 
two  or  three  times  in  a  minute.  The  apparent 
progress  is  at  first  but  small,  the  shell,  whicn  was 
raised  on  its  edge  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke, 
falling  back  on  its  side  at  the  end  of  it;  but  when 
the  shell  is  buried  so  far  as  to  be  supported  on  its 
edge,  it  advances  more  rapidly,  sinking  visibly  at  ^ 
every  stroke,  till  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  can  be  perceived  above  the  sand. 

By  a  process  exactly  the  inverse  of  this,  that  is. 
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by  doubling  up  the  foot,  and  pushing  with  it  down¬ 
wards  against  the  sand  below,  the  shell  may  be 
again  made  to  rise  by  the  same  kind  of  efforts 
which  before  protruded  the  foot.  By  this  process 
of  burrowing,  the  animal  is  enabled  quickly  to  re¬ 
treat  when  danger  presses,  and  when  this  is  past,  it.* 
can ,  with  equal  facility,  emerge  from  its  hiding-place. 

The  Cardium  can  also  advance  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  along  the  surface  of  the  soft  earth,  pressing 
backwards  with  its  foot,  as  a  boatman  impels  his 
boat  onwards  by  pushing  with  his  pole  against  the 
ground  in  a  contrary  direction.  It  is  likewise  by 
a  similar  expedient,  that  the  Soleii  forces  its  way 
through  the  sand,  expanding  the  end  of  its  foot 
into  the  form  of  a  club.  The  Tellina  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  quickness  and  agility  with  which  it  can 
spring  to  considerable  distances,  by  first  folding  the 
foot  into  a  small  compass,  and  then  suddenly  ex¬ 
tending  it,  while  the  shell  is  at  the  same  time  closed 
with  a  loud  snap. 

The  Pinna,  or  Marine  Muscle,  when  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  tempestuous  seas,  is  furnished,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  with  a  singular  apparatus  for  withstanding 
the  fury  of  the  surge,  and  securing  itself  from 
dangerous  collisions,  which  might  easily  destroy 
the  brittle  texture  of  its  shell.  The  object  of  this 
apparatus  is  to  prepare  a  great  number  of  threads, 
which  are  fastened  at  various  points  to  the  adjacent 
rocks,  and  then  tightly  drawn  by  the  animal,  just 
as  a  siiip  is  moored  in  a  convenient  station,  to  avoid 
the  butfetting  of  the  storm.  The  foot  of  this 
bivalve  is  cylindrical,  and  has  connected  with  its 
base,  a  round  tendon,  of  nearly  the  same  length  as 
itself,  the  office  of  which  is  to  retain  all  the  threads 
in  firm  adhesion  with  it,  and  concentrate  their 
power  on  one  point.  The  threads  themselves  are 
composed  of  a  glutinous  matter,  prepared  by  a 
particular  organ.  They  are  not  spun  by  being 
drawn  out  of  the  body  like  the  threads  of  the 
silk-worm,  or  of  the  spider,  but  they  are  cast  in  a 
mould,  where  they  harden,  and  acquire  a  certain 
consistence  before  they  are  employed.  This  mould 
is  curiously  constructed ;  there  is  a  deep  groove 
which  passes  along  the  foot,  from  the  root  of  the 
tendon  to  its  other  extremity,  and  the  sides  of  this 
groove  are  formed  so  as  to  told  and  close  over  it, 
thereby  converting  it  into  a  canal.  The  glutinous 
secretion,  which  is  poured  into  this  canal,  dries 
into  a  solid  thread ;  and,  when  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  tenacity,  the  foot  is  protruded,  and  the 
thread  it  contains  is  applied  to  the  object  to  which 
it  is  to  be  fixed,  its  extremiiy  being  carefully  at¬ 
tached  to  the  solid  surface  of  that  object.  The 
canal  of  the  foot  is  then  opened  along  its  whole 
length,  and  the  thread,  which  adheres  by  its  other 
extremity  to  the  large  tendon  at  the  base  of  the 
foot,  is  disengaged  from  the  canal.  Lastly,  the 
foot  is  retracted,  and  the  same  operation  is  re¬ 
repeated. 

Thread  after  thread  is  thus  formed,  and  applied 
in  different  directions  around  the  shell.  Sometimes 
the  attempt  fails,  in  consequence  of  some  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  thread  ;  but  the  animal,  as  if  aware 
of  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
each  thread,  on  which  its  safety  depends,  tries 
every  one  of  them  as  soon  as  it  has  been  fixed,  by 
swinging  itself  round,  so  as  to  put  it  fully  on  the 
stretch;  an  action  vvhich  probably  also  assist, s  in 


elongating  the  thread.  When  once  the  threads 
have  been  fixed,  the  animal  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  power  of  cutting  or  breaking  them  off. 
The  liquid  matter  out  of  which  they  are  formed, 
is  so  exceedingly  glutinous  as  to  attach  itself  firmly 
to  the  smoothest  bodies.  It  is  but  slowly  pro¬ 
duced,  for  it  appears  that  no  Pinna  is  capable  of 
forming  more  than  four,  or  at  most  five  threads,  in 
the  course  of  a  day  and  night.  The  threads  which 
are  formed  in  haste,  when  the  animal  is  disturbed 
in  its  operations,  are  more  slender  than  those 
which  are  constructed  at  its  leisure.  In  Sicily, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  these  threads 
have  been  manufactured  into  gloves,  and  other 
articles,  which  resemble  silk. — Abridged  from  Dr. 
Pogefs  Bridgewater  Treatise. 


USES  OF  BIRDS. 


We  remember  some  years  ago  being  a  good  deal 
amused  with  an  article  in  one  of  the  Journals  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  on  the  effects  of 
mole-catching.  He  affirmed  that  moles  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  animals,  for  they  turn  up  the  fresh  earth 
on  meadow  and  pasture  lands  ;  which  earth  being 
afterwards  spread  by  rooks  in  search  of  worms,  a  na¬ 
tural  top  dressing  is  the  result,  and  so  the  land  is 
benefited.  He  therefore  lustily  protested  against  the 
cruel  and  ruinous  practices  of  the  mole-catcher.  He 
at  the  same  time  took  occasion  to  clear  up  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  ill-used  bird,  the  cushat,  or  cushie  doo, 
as  it  is  called  in  Scotland.  “  In  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1825-6  (says  he)  this  district  was  inundated 
with  innumerable  ffocks  of  wild  pigeons  or  wood 
pigeons,  I  know  not  which,  perhaps  a  mixture  of  both. 
For  some  time  I  paid  no  regard  to  them,  till  one 
morning  my  maid  comes  in,  and  says,  Master,  I 
wuss  ye  wud  rise  out  o’  yer  bed  an’  shoot  thae  cushie 
doos*  Od  it’s  ma  belief  they’re  gaun  wi’  the  young 
clover  bodily,  an’  that  they’ll  no  leave  a  stab  o’t. 
There’s  raair  nor  a  hunder  thousand  on’t  the  day.’ 
This  rather  alarmed  me,  so  I  got  several  guns  loaded, 
and  gave  all  the  men  orders  to  shoot  at  them  as 
soon  as  they  alighted.  The  fun  that  followed  was 
very  amusing.  Every  workman  rejoices  in  a  job  of 
this  sort,' as  a  relaxation  from  labour.  The  shepherd 
left  his  dock,  the  thrasher  his  ffail  hanging  over  the 
barn-door,  and  the  ploughman  left  his  plough  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  furrow,  ‘  to  get  a  plutf  at  the  cushie  doos 
and  there  were  they  going  daily  cowering  about  the 
backs  of  dikes  and  hedges  like  as  many  sharp¬ 
shooters  thundering  away  as  if  the  French  had  been 
in  the  field.  But  the  marksmen  were  bad,  and  the 
birds  shy,  and  they  generally  escaped  with  life, 
though,  by  report,  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  their 
feathers.  At  length  a  lad  brought  in  two  one  day, 
and  on  opening  the  crops,  which  were  crammed  one 
would  have  thought  to  bursting,  there  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  anything  else  in  them  except  the  seeds  of  the 
much  or  wild  mustard.  I  examined  the  contents  of 
both  with  a  microscope,  and  called  in  all  the  servants 
to  witness  it.  They  were  all  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  ;  and  forthwith  a  bill  of  emancipation  was 
passed  in  favour  of  the  cushie  doos.  The  persecution 
of  them  ceased,  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have 
been  free  to  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure.” 

The  argument  used  by  the  shepherd  is  certainly 
carried  a  little  bit  too  far,  but  is  nevertheless  bottomed 
on  sound  philosophical  conclusions.  No  animal  is 
created  for  nothing,  There  is  a  meaning  in  the  exist- 
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ence  of  tlie  most  loathsome  and  troublesome  creature, 
if  we  could  but  find  it  out.  There  is  method  in  the 
whole  circle  of  nature’s  works  ;  and  if  we  extirpate  a 
race  of  animals  apparently  useless,  we  may  perhaps 
discover,  when  too  late,  that  we  have  committed  a 
fatal  error. 

In  a  delightful  little  book  recently  published,  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  Natural  History  of  Birds,  by  Robert  Mu- 
die,”  we  find  an  argument  of  this  nature  employed  in 
reference  to  the  general  utility  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
“  Besides  being  pruners  and  weeders  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (says  the  author),  and  a  sort  of  general  sca¬ 
vengers  for  removing  the  waste  of  all  nature,  birds  ap¬ 
pear  specially  appointed  for  keeping  within  proper 
bounds  the  numbers  of  fishes,  mollusca,  insects,  and 
reptiles.  The  power  of  production  in  all  of  these  is 
very  great ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fishes, 
which  settle  matters  by  eating  each  other  (often  their 
own  species),  this  productiveness  is  far  above  the 
average  support,  or  even  the  room  which  there  is  for 
them  in  nature.  The  tadpoles  which  appear  in  one 
brook,  w'ould,  were  they  all  to  live  and  breed,  speedily 
cover  a  country  with  frogs ;  the  caterpillars  on  one 
branch  would,  if  so  breeding,  soon  clear  a  forest ;  and 
the  snails  would  speedily  multiply  till  not  a  green  leaf 
were  to  be  found.  The  ophidian  and  saurian  reptiles 
are,  in  many  of  their  species,  co-operators  with  the 
birds  ;  but  they  frequent  the  places  w'here  the  food  of 
birds  is  abundant,  and  they  are  not  fitted  for  long  mi¬ 
grations.  The  motions  of  molluscous  animals  are 
proverbially  slow  ;  and  though  many  of  the  insect 
tribes  are  clever  on  the  feet,  the  wing,  or  both,  they 
are  not  capable  of  long  journeys.  Locusts  and  some 
other  tribes  do  miorate  :  but  no  insects  can  continue 
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long  on  the  wing.  They  want  the  feathers,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  organs  of  long  flight ;  and  though  their 
muscles  act  to  very  considerable  advantage,  they  must 
move  their  wings  so  incessantly,  that  they  are  soon 
worn  out,  and  fall  to  the  earth. 

There  is  here  a  very  beautiful  chain  of  adaptations, 
which  is  worthy  of  study  in  itself,  besides  being  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  general  economy  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  birds.  All  these  natural  trimmers  of  the 
exuberance  and  removers  of  the  waste  of  growing  na¬ 
ture  are  wanted,  up  to  the  full  amount  of  their  powers. 
But  they  are  so  wanted  only  for  a  season  ;  and  though 
that  season  varies  in  length  in  different  latitudes  and 
climates,  there  is  not  a  spot  on  earth  where  it  could 
be  perennial,  or  even  of  one  whole  year’s  unbroken 
duration,  unless  the  laws  of  the  whole  system,  that  is, 
the  qualities  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  made 
up,  were  totally  changed.  The  vegetables  could  not 
bring  all  their  ‘  brairds’  and  buds  to  maturity,  nor 
would  the  earth  supply  sowing  ground  for  all  their 
seeds ;  and  the  creatures,  of  whatever  kind,  which 
keep  down  the  superabundance  of  these,  would  in 
like  manner  speedily  overstock  the  room  that  there  is 
for  them.  But  still  they  must  all  have  that  elasticity 
by  means  of  which  they  can  instantly  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  changes  of  the  system.  The  earth  con¬ 
sists  of  a  definite  quantity  of  matter,  occupying  a  de¬ 
finite  space  ;  and  to  that  quantity  of  that  space  all 
the  productions  of  the  earth  must  be  capable  of  ac¬ 
commodating  themselves,  otherwise  the  system  would 
be  imperfect. 

The  earth  itself  is  perhaps  at  once  the  best  index 
to  the  system  of  the  earth’s  productions,  and  the  best 
illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  that  system  works. 
It  careers  round  the  sun,  altering  its  distance  from 
tl'.at  luminary,  and  the  rate  of  its  motion,  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  differently  affected  as  its  own  attendant 


moon,  or  any  other  body  in  the  solar  system,  is  dif¬ 
ferently  situated  with  respect  to  it.  But  though  altered, 
it  is  not  disturbed  ;  the  balance  is  never  deranged, 
and  we  are  so  far  from  feeling  the  inequalities  of  its 
motions,  that  it  is  only  after  the  most  profound  inves¬ 
tigation  that  we  become  aware  of  their  taking  place. 
The  law  which  God  has  given  it  is  a  perfect  law; 
and  no  case  can  arise  to  which  it  does  not  apply  with 
the  same  ease  and  the  same  certainty.  If  the  m.otion 
requires  to  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  perfect  balance,  the  very  necessity  for  the 
change  is  in  itself  the  cause  of  that  change  ;  and,  be 
the  aberration  ever  so  much,  there  is  always  a  prin¬ 
ciple  inseparably  connected  with  it,  which  in  due 
time  produces  a  return. 

Just  so  with  the  growing  and  living  productions 
nature  ;  if  the  general  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
harmonize  with  an  increase,  there  is  no  waiting  for 
that  increase  as  man  must  wait  in  his  workings,  and 
no  toil  as  he  must  toil  to  bring  it  about.  The  neces¬ 
sity  and  the  supply  come  so  simultaneously,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  called  the  cause  and  the  other,  the 
effect.  They  at  once  prove  their  origin  from  the  same 
cause  ;  and  that  that  cause  is  no  part  of  the  system 
of  nature,  although  intimately  familiar  with  it  all  in 
extent  and  duration. 

The  preservation  of  the  whole  system  of  nature  re¬ 
quires  that,  at  certain  pauses,  and  those  not  very 
wide  of  each  other,  the  races  which,  among  their  other 
uses,  put  the  birds  in  motion,  must  be  as  ‘  the  dry 
bones  in  the  valley  of  death  but  the  Author  of 
nature  has  so  ordered,  that,  when  their  activity  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  there  is  ‘  a  spirit’  breathed  upon 
them  from  the  system,  which  can,  unseen,  and  in  an 
instant,  pass  ovei  them,  and  recal  them  to  life  and 
activity.  Thus  the  cold  winter  of  the  polar  climes, 
and  the  withering  drought  of  the  equator,  are  alike 
necessary  for  preserving  the  energy  and  the  beauty 
of  the  world. 

All  preyers,  and  birds  in  an  especial  manner,  as 
being  the  most  discursive  rangers,  are  highly  valuable. 
They  give  play  to  the  energy  of  life  generally  in  that 
which  they  individually  destroy  ;  and  but  for  them  the 
earth  would  become  rank  and  foul  with  the  carcasses 
of  those  tribes  which  must  perish  and  be  renewed  in 
the  different  seasons. 

Many  birds  feed  upon  creatures  provided  with 
poisoning  apparatus — as  the  bee-eaters  and  other 
species  feed  upon  many  insects  that  have  poisoned 
stings  ;  and  various  species  of  birds  feed  upon  ser¬ 
pents  which  have  poison  fangs.  Now,  all  those  birds 
are  so  constructed,  that  those  parts  of  their  bodies 
which  could  be  seriously  injured  by  the  sting  on  the 
fangs,  are  kept  out  of  the  way.  If,  like  the  bee-eaters, 
they  capture  stinging  insects  on  the  wing,  the  bill  is 
long,  and  the  tongue  either  short  or  indurated,  so  that 
no  part  of  them  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  insect 
is  liable  to  be  hurt  by  its  puncture  oi  its  venom.  In 
those  species  which  eat  poisonous  snakes,  the  bill  is 
long,  and  the  tarsi  also,  so  that  all  those  parts  of  the 
bird  which  are  vulnerable  by  the  reptile  are  elevated 
above  its  reach  after  it  is  once  pressed  to  the  earth  by 
the  feet,  when  it  is  not  at  once  killed  by  the  stroke  of 
these  on  the  head,  which  is  a  very  common  habit  with 
birds  in  the  case  of  such  prey.  If  food  which  is  thus 
dangerous  is  taken  by  the  bird  on  the  wing,  as  is  the 
case  with  wasps  and  other  venomous  insects,  the  bill 
is  long,  and  the  tongue  either  short  or  callous  towards 
the  tip,  so  as  not  to  be  very  liable  to  injury  if  the 
snap  of  the  bill,  which  however  ia  seldom  the  case, 
should  fail  in  dispatching  the  insect.” 
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WOOD  GROUSE.— 


In  our  number  for  October,  1834,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  plate  of  the  Prairie  Grouse  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  by  mistake  was  designated  Cock 
of  the  Wood.  The  prairie  grouse  evidently 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  more  noble 
bird  under  consideration ;  but,  like  all  Ame¬ 
rican  birds  which  may  be  assimilated  to  the 
European  varieties  of  the  feathered  tribes,  its 
manifest  peculiar  characteristics  exhibiting 
a  similar  degree  of  inferiority  to  that  which 
is  shown  in  the  pheasant,  the  partridge,  and 
the  woodcock  of  the  Trans- Atlantic  regions. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  observed,  that  America 
presents,  generally  speaking,  natural  charac¬ 
teristics  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
globe  ;  as,  while  its  mountains  and  rivers  ap¬ 
pear  in  magnitude  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
Asia,  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  its 
quadrupeds  and  birds  sink  into  almost  no¬ 
thingness  in  the  comparison ;  for  instance, 
what  is  the  tapir  of  America  compared  to  the 
Asiatic  elephant,  the  puma  to  the  lion,  &c.  ? 

The  wood  grouse,  called  also  capercali  and 
cock  of  the  wood,  it  is  said,  was  once  well 
known  in  Scotland :  but,  in  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation  it  has  not  been  seen  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  except  what  has  reached 
this  country  from  more  northern  regions  con¬ 
signed  to  the  poulterers  of  the  metropolis. 
Like  the  ptarmigan,  the  cock  of  the  wood  is 
found  in  northern  latitudes,  and  never  met 
with  in  warm  climates:  to  protect  it  against 
the  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  winter, 
when  its  native  forests  are  covered  with  snow, 
it  is  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  indeed  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy  of  the  bird  is  calculated  for  the 
situation  which  it  inhabits. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  w'e  are  told  by  Gold¬ 
smith  and  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  will  sometimes  weigh  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pounds,  but  such  accounts,  like  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Field  Sports,^'  which  appear  monthly 
in  the  Sporting  Alagazine,  are  not  to  be  relied 
on.  The  cases  are  somewhat  similar, — Gold¬ 
smith  published  a  Natural  History,  without 
possessing  a  particle  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  well- 
read  theorist ;  while  the  editor  of  the  peri¬ 
odical  before  mentioned,  though  utterly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  practical  development,  and 
too  soporific  to  acquire  a  theoretical  index, 
contrives,  nevertheless,  to  issue  his  lucid  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  chase  with  the  impervious 
self-satisfaction  of  unblushing  ignorance  !  In 
regard  to  the  weight  of  the  cock  of  the  wood, 
from  the  specimens  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  I  should  think  it  consider¬ 
ably  over-rated.  The  colour  of  the  male  of 
this  splendid  variety  of  the  grouse  tribe  is 
principally  black;  the  feathers  of  the  female 
are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  male, 
and  she  is  not  nearly  so  large.  This  bird  is 
found  in  Prussia  and  the  north  of  Germany, 
but  for  the  best  account  of  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Lloyd,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
much  of  the  following  description  : — 


The  capercali  is  to  be  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  indeed,  as  far 
to  the  north  as  the  pine  tree  is  seen  to  llourish, 
which  is  very  near  to  the  North  Cape  itself. 
Th  ese  birds  are,  however,  very  scarce  in  the 
more  southern  of  the  Swedish  provinces.  The 
favourite  haunts  of  the  capercali  are  extensive 
fir  woods.  In  coppices  or  small  covers  he  is 
seldom  if  ever  to  be  found.  Professor  Nils¬ 
son  observes,  that  those  which  breed  in  the 
larger  forests  remain  there  all  the  year  round, 
but  those  wdiich,  on  the  contrary,  breed  on 
the  fjall*  sides,  or  in  a  more  open  part  of  the 
country,  in  the  event  of  deep  snow,  usually 
come  down  to  the  lower  grounds. 

The  principal  food  of  the  capercali,  when 
in  a  state  of  nature,  consists  of  juniperberries, 
cranberries,  and  other  berries  common  to  the 
forests  of  the  north,  as  well  as  insects,  and  in 
winter  the  tender  buds  of  the  pine*  birch,  &c. 

The  female  forms  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
after  the  manner  of  all  the  gallinaceous  tribe, 
and  lays  from  six  to  twelve  eggs,  which,  like 
those  of  the  peahen,  are  hatched  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  The  family  keep  together  till  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  the  cocks  separate 
from  the  mother  before  the  hens. 

During  the  day  the  capercali  keep  much  on 
the  ground,  except  it  be  deeply  covered  with 
snow  ;  very  commonly,  however,  the  cock  sits 
on  the  pine  tree.  These  birds  roost  in  the 
trees.  The  capercali  flies  heavily,  with  much 
noise  and  labour,  and  neither  rises  high  in 
the  air,  nor  flies  to  any  great  distance. 

The  cocks  do  not  attain  tlieir  full  growth 
till  the  third  year,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  they  live  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  of  opinion  that  the  size 
of  these  birds  depends  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  latitude  where  they  are  found.  In  Lap- 
land,  for  instance,  the  cocks  seldom  exceed 
nine  or  ten  pounds,  while  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Sweden  they  are  said  to  be  much 
larger.  With  the  capercali,  as  wdth  other 
birds,  occasional  varieties  in  plumage  are  to 
be  found  ;  and  some  few  years  back  a  hen 
was  shot  in  Russia  nearly  white. 

Our  Swedish  traveller  already  mentioned, 
observes,  “  The  capercali  occasionally  breed 
with  the  black  game,  the  produce  of  which 
are  called  Racklehanen;  these  partake  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  both  species,  but 
their  size  and  colour  greatly  depend  whether 
the  connection  was  between  the  capercali 
cock  and  the  grey  hen,  or  vice  versa.  Out  of 
twenty  Racklehanar,  is  the  male,  two, 

according  to  Mr.  Falk,  are  not  alike,  and  the 
dilference  of  colour  observable  amoui^  the 
Racklehonan,  which  is  the  female,  but  which 
is  very  rare,  is  still  greater.  Racklehanen  are 
seldom  to  be  met  wi'.h.  During  rny  stay  in 
Wermeland,  however,  Mr.  Falk  had  two  of 
these  birds  in  his  possession,  and  I  myself 
shot  a  third. 

The  capercali  is  often  domesticated  in 


*  High  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are 
above  the  limits  of  arboreous  vegetation. 
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Sweden,  and  will  become  so  perfectly  tame 
as  to  feed  out  of  the  hand.  In  a  domestic 
state  they  are  principally  fed  with  oats,  and 
the  berries  already  mentioned.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  capercali  will  not  breed  in  a  do¬ 
mesticated  state,  but  the  contrary  has  been 
repeatedly  proved.  “  A  few  years  ago  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  brace  of  these  birds,  consisting  of 
cock  and  hen,  for  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Fowell  Buxton,  then  resident  at  Cromer 
Hall,  Norfolk.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  the  hen  laid  six  eggs,  from  which  in 
due  process  six  capercali  were  produced. 
The  chicks  lived  until  they  had  attained  a 
very  considerable  size,  when,  owing  to  the 
effects,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  a  burning  sun, 
to  which  they  had  been  incautiously  exposed, 
the  whole  of  them,  together  with  the  mother, 
died.  On  this  mishap,  the  old  cock,  the  only 
survivor,  was  turned  loose  into  the  game  pre¬ 
serves,  where  he  continued  in  a  thriving  con¬ 
dition  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  At  last, 
however,  he  also  met  his  doom,  though  this 
was  supposed  to  be  owing  rather  to  accidental 
than  natural  causes. 

On  the  subject  of  domesticating  the  caper¬ 
cali,  Mr.  Nilsson,  speaking  of  some  of  these 
birds  which  were  kept  at  a  forge  in  Dale- 
carlia,  observes,  “  they  were  kept  together 
during  the  winter  season  in  a  large  loft  over 
a  barn,  and  were  fed  with  corn,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  change  of  fresh  spruce,  fir,  pine,  and 
juniper  sprigs.  Early  in  spring  they  were  let 
out  into  an  inclosure  near  the  house,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  high  and  close  fence,  in  which 
were  several  firs  and  pines,  the  common  trees 
of  the  place.  In  this  inclosure  they  were 
never  disturbed,  and  during  the  season  of  in¬ 
cubation  no  one  approached  except  the  per- 
.son  who  laid  in  the  food,  which  at  that  time 
consisted  of  barley,  besides  fresh  sprigs  of  the 
kinds  before  mentioned.  It  is  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  rule  that  they  shall  have  full  liberty  and 
remain  entirely  undisturbed,  if  the  hens  are 
to  sit  and  hatch  their  young.  As  soon  as  this 
had  occurred,  and  the  brood  were  out,  they 
were  removed  to  the  yard,  which  was  also 
roomy,  and  so  closely  fenced  that  the  young 
ones  could  not  escape  through,  and  within 
this  fence  were  hedges  and  a  number  of  bushes 
planted.  Of  the  old  ones,  one  of  the  wings 
was  always  clipped  to  prevent  their  flying. 
I  have  seen  several  times  such  broods,  both  of 
black  game  and  capercali,  eight  to  twelve 
young  ones  belonging  to  each  hen.  They 
were  so  tame,  that,  like  our  common  hen,  they 
would  run  forward  when  corn  was  thrown  to 
them.  They  should  always  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  sand  and  fresh  water.’^ 

On  rearing  the  young  of  the  capercali,  Mr. 
Gricfl’  makes  the  following  remarks  : — “  They 
are  to  be  supplied  with  ant  eggs,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  materials  of  which  the  hills  of 
those  insects  are  composed  ;  hard  boiled  eggs 
are  to  be  chopped  and  mixed  among  fine 
moistened  barley  meal  ;  also  pea-haum  and 
trefoil  grass.  They  must  have  plenty  of  water, 
which  must  be  placed  so  that  they  cannot 


overturn  the  pitcher,  for  they  sufiTer  very  much 
if  they  get  wet  when  they  are  young.  Dry  sand 
and  mould  they  never  should  be  without ; 
when  they  get  larger,  and  cabbage  leaves, 
strawberries,  cranberries,  and  blue-berries 
are  to  be  had,  they  are  fond  of  such  food  ;  and 
when  they  are  full  grown  they  eat  barley  and 
wheat;  in  winter  they  should  get  young  shoots 
of  pine  and  birch  buds.  I  have  seen  many 
people  who  thought  they  treated  young  birds 
well  by  giving  them  juniper  berries ;  but  they 
never  resort  to  this  kind  of  food  but  in  case 
of  necessity.’^ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  capercali,  in  a 
state  of  unlimited  freedom,  has  been  known 
to  forget  his  inherent  shyness,  and  to  attack 
persons  when  approaching  his  place  of  resort. 
During  a  number  of  years,  an  old  capercali 
cock  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
estate  of  Villenge,  at  Wermdo,  who,  as  often 
as  he  heard  the  voice  of  people  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  wood,  had  the  boldness  to  station  himself 
on  the  ground,  and,  during  a  continual  flap¬ 
ping  of  his  wings,  pecked  at  the  legs  and  feet 
of  those  who  disturbed  his  domain."  Further, 
a  capercali  cock  frequented  a  wood  a  mile 
distant  from  Renthendorf,  in  which  was  a 
path  or  roadway.  This  bird,  as  soon  as  it 
perceived  any  person  approach,  would  fly  to¬ 
wards  him,  peck  at  his  legs,  rap  him  wiih  its 
wings,  and  was  with  difficulty  driven  away. 
A  sportsman  succeeded  in  taking  the  bird, 
and  carried  it  to  a  place  fourteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant  :  however,  on  the  following  day  it  was 
found  that  the  capcicali  had  returned  to  its 
accustomed  abode.  Another  person  after¬ 
wards  succeeded  in  taking  him,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  carrying  him  to  Ofwer-Jagmastare. 
At  lirst  the  bird  was  quiet,  but  he  soon  began 
to  peck  and  tear  at  the  man  so  effectually  that 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  restore  him  to  his 
liberty.  However,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  he  totally  disappeared,  having  pro¬ 
bably  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  less  timid  or 
less  merciful  bird-catcher. 

In  speaking  of  dogs  proper  for  capercali 
shooting,  Mr.  Grieff  observes,  “  they  ought 
to  be  small  ;  not  to  bark  violently,  but  only 
now  and  then  ;  to  hunt  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sportsman  ;  to  have  a  good  and 
sure  scent,  and  to  be  easily  called  in. 
When  the  frosty  nights  commence  the  caper¬ 
cali  sits  better  to  the  cocker  than  at  other 
times." 

In  the  forest,  the  capercali  does  not  always 
present  an  easy  mark  when  he  takes  wing 
from  a  tree  :  for,  dipping  down  from  the  pines 
nearly  to  the  ground,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
they  arc  often  almost  out  of  distance  before  a 
person  can  take  aim  :  of  course,  large  shot  is 
indispensable. 

In  the  early  part  of  autumn,  cocks  and 
hens  sit  equally  well  to  a  dog  ;  but,  as  the 
season  advances,  the  cocks  become  so  exces¬ 
sively  wild  as  usually  to  take  flight  the  in¬ 
stant  the  dog  begins  to  challenge.  This  is 
not  always  tlie  case  with  the  hens,  for  these 
will  olten  remain  in  the  trees  during  all  pe- 
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riods  of  the  year,  until  a  person  approaches 
immediately  near  them.  Something  similar 
is  observable  with  black  game  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  similarity  will  be  recognized  in  the 
following  characteristic  :  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  capercali  congregate  and  are  found 
in  packs  during  the  winter  ;  an  association, 
however,  in  which  the  hens  are  seldom  seen. 
These  packs,  which  frequently  contain  from 
lifty  to  a  hundred  birds,  usually  keep  to  the 
sides  of  the  numerous  lakes  and  morasses 
with  which  the  northern  forests  abound,  and 
to  pursue  these  noble  birds  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  a  good  rifle,  forms  an  amuse¬ 
ment  worthy  of  a  genuine  sportsman — at  least 
amongst  the  frozen  snows  and  dark  forests  of 
the  north,  where  superior  diversion  is  unat¬ 
tainable. 

Amongst  other  expedients  to  which  the 
Swedes  resort  for  the  capture  of  the  capercali 
is  the  following ’During  the  autumnal 
months,  after  raisingand  dispersing  the  brood, 
persons  place  themselves  in  ambush,  and  imi¬ 
tate  the  cry  of  the  old  hen,  or  young  birds,  as 
circumstances  may  require.  By  thus  alluring 
them  to  the  spot,  the  whole  brood  are  sometimes 
shot  in  succession.  Upon  this  subject,  Mr. 
GreifF observes: — “  After  the  brood  has  been 
dispersed,  and  you  see  the  growth  they  have 
acquired,  the  dogs  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  a 
hut  formed  precisely  on  the  spot  from  whence 
they  were  driven,  in  which  you  place  your¬ 
self  to  call,  and  you  adapt  your  calling  to  the 
greater  or  less  size  of  the  young  birds.  When 
they  are  as  large  as  the  hen,  you  ought  not  to 
begin  to  call  until  an  hour  after  they  have 
been  flushed  :  should  you  wish  to  take  them 
alive,  a  net  is  placed  lound  him  who  calls. 
Towards  the  quarter  where  the  hen  flies,  there 
are  seldom  to  be  found  anyof  the  young  birds, 
for  she  tries  by  her  cackling  to  draw  the  dogs 
after  her,  and  from  her  young  ones.  So  long 
as  you  wish  to  continue  your  sport,  you  must 
not  go  out  of  your  hut  to  collect  the  birds 
you  have  shot.  When  the  hen  answers  the 
call,  or  lows  like  a  cow',  she  has  either  got  a 
young  one  with  her,  or  the  calling  is  incor¬ 
rect  ;  or  else  she  has  been  frightened,  and  will 
not  then  quit  her  place.  A  young  hen  an¬ 
swers  more  readily  to  the  call  than  an  old 
one.  Most  of  the  forest  birds  (continues  the 
writer)  are  caught  in  autumn  by  bird  lime,  or 
the  usual  snares,  and  also  by  nets.  In  all 
these  methods  it  is  necessary  to  lead  the  bird 
by  low  rows  of  brush-w'ood  into  small  path¬ 
ways.  With  snares  of  fine  brass- wire  sus¬ 
pended  over  these,  he  is  easily  caught.  One 
of  my  methods,  by  which  I  have  amused  my¬ 
self  and  taken  many  birds  alive,  is  a  simple 
knotted  square  silk  net  of  thirty  inches  width 
in  the  square,  and  the  meshes  so  large  that 
the  capercali  can  easily  put  his  head  through  : 
this  is  to  be  hung  over  the  pathway,  and  fas¬ 
tened  slightly  to  small  branches  by  weak 
woollen  yarn,  just  sufficient  to  support  the 
net  in  a  square  form,  with  some  small  twigs 
and  leaves  of  the  fir  spread  over  it;  round 
the  net  a  silk  line  is  passed  through  the  ex¬ 


treme  meshes,  and  fastened  to  a  stout  bush. 
When  the  capercali  has  got  his  head  into  a 
mesh  of  the  net,  and  finds  that  something  op¬ 
poses  him,  he  always  runs  directly  forward, 
when  the  silk  line  is  drawn  close,  and  the  bird 
lies  as  if  in  a  reticule,  with  his  wings  pressed 
to  his  body,  unable  to  move  himself,  or  to  tear 
the  net,  however  weak  it  may  be,  although  it 
should  always  be  made  of  twisted  silk  In 
autumn,  when  the  cranberry  is  plentiful  in 
the  forest,  by  strewing  these  berries  on  each 
side  of  the  net,  you  entice  the  birds  to  ad¬ 
vance  eagerly.  This  sport  produces  much 
amusement.  Of  the  supply  this  bird  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  larder,  and  the  delicious  dish  it 
forms  when  brought  to  table,  every  one  knows 
the  value.^^ 

Capercali  are  also  shot  in  the  night  by 
torch-light.  But  the  plan,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  destructive,  is  confined  to  the  southern 
provinces  of  Sweden.  In  Swaland  and  Os- 
tergothland  this  is  said  to  be  elfected  in  the 
following  manner  :  towards  nightfall,  people 
watch  the  last  flight  of  the  capercali,  before 
they  go  to  roost.  The  direction  they  have 
taken  into  the  forest  is  then  carefully  marked, 
by  means  of  a  prostrate  tree,  or  by  one  which 
is  felled  especially  for  the  purpose.  After 
dark,  two  men  start  in  pursuit  of  the  birds: 
one  of  them  is  provided  with  a  gun,  the  other 
with  a  long  pole,  to  either  end  of  which  a 
flambeau  is  attached.  The  man  with  the 
flambeau  goes  in  advance,  the  other  remain¬ 
ing  at  the  prostrate  tree,  to  keep  it  and  the 
two  lights  in  an  exact  line  with  each  other : 
by  this  curious  contrivance,  they  cannot  well 
go  astray  in  the  forest.  Thus  they  proceed, 
occasionally  halting  and  taking  a  fresh  mark, 
until  they  come  near  to  the  spot  where  they 
may  have  reason  to  suppose  the  birds  are 
roosting.  They  now  carefully  examine  the 
trees ;  and  when  they  discover  the  object  of 
pursuit,  which  are  said  to  remain  stupidly 
gaping  at  the  fire  blazing  beneath,  they  shoot 
them  at  their  leisure.  However,  [should 
there  be  several  capercali  in  the  same  tree,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  shoot  them  on  the  lower 
branches  in  the  first  instance :  for,  unless  one 
of  these  birds  fall  on  its  companions,  it  is 
said  the  rest  will  never  move,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  easily 
killed. 

Even  the  period  of  courtship  does  not  pro¬ 
tect  the  capercali  from  these  northern  Sports¬ 
men.  Like  the  black  cock,  the  cock  of  the 
wood,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  singles  him¬ 
self  out  and  commences  his  amorous  call :  he 
stations  himself  on  a  pine  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  and,  with  his  neck  stretched  out,  his  tail 
spread  like  a  fan,  his  wings  drooping,  his 
feathers  ruffled,  he  begins  his  play  with  a  call 
the  sound  of  w'hich  is  difficult  to  describe,  but 
supposed  to  resemble  peller,  peller,  peller ; 
which  at  first  he  repeats  at  some  litlle  inter¬ 
vals,  but  as  he  proceeds  they  increase  in  ra¬ 
pidity  until  at  last,  and  after  perhaps  the  lapse 
of  a  minute  or  two,  he  makes  a  sort  of  gulp 
in  his  throat,  and  finishes  with  sucking  in,  as 
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it  were,  his  breath.  During  this  latter  pro¬ 
gress,  which  only  continues  a  few  seconds, 
the  head  of  the  capercali  is  thrown  up,  his 
eyes  are  partially  closed,  and  his  whole  appear¬ 
ance  would  denote  that  he  is  worked  up  into 
an  agony  of  passion.  At  this  time,  his  facul¬ 
ties  are  so  much  absorbed  that  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  approach  him. 

The  play  of  the  capercali  is  not  loud  ;  and, 
should  there  be  wind  stirring  in  the  trees  at 
the  time, it  cannot  be  heard  at  any  great  dis¬ 
tance.  On  hearing  the  call  of  the  cock,  the 
hens,  whose  cry  in  some  degree  resembles  the 
croak  of  a  raven,  or  rather  perhaps  the  sound 
gock-gock-goch,  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  forest.  The  male  now  descends 
to  the  ground,  where  he  and  his  female  friends 
join  company. 

The  capercali  does  woi  }ilay  indiscriminate¬ 
ly  all  over  the  forest;  he  has  his  certain  sta¬ 
tions  or  playing  grounds,  where,  if  unmo¬ 
lested,  he  may  be  heard  in  the  spring  for 
years  together.  On  these  lek  or  playing  sta¬ 
tions  several  capercali  may  occasionally  be 
heard  at  the  same  time.  But,  so  long  as  the 
old  male  birds  are  alive,  they  will  not,  it  is 
said,  permit  the  young  ones,  or  those  of  the 
preceding  season  to  play.  Should  the  old 
birds,  however,  be  killed,  the  young  ones,  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  usually  open  their 
pipes.  Combats  as  it  may  be  supposed,  not 
unfrequently  take  place. 

On  these  occasions,  havock  is  made 
amongst  the  capercali :  it  being  first  ascer¬ 
tained  where  the  lek  is  situated,  the  sportsman 
(if  the  term  be  not  vilely  prostituted)  proceeds 
in  profound  silence,  and  listens  until  he  hears 
the  call  of  the  cock.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
bird  only  repeats  his  commencing  sound,  he 
must,  if  he  be  at  all  near  him,  remain  station¬ 
ary  ;  but  the  instant  the  cock  of  the  wood 
comes  to  the  wind-up,  the  gulp,  &c.  his  facul¬ 
ties  of  perceiving  the  approach  of  bis  insidious 
enemy  appear  suspended,  and  the  latter  ad¬ 
vances.  Yet  this  finishing  note  lasts  for  so 
short  a  period,  that  the  pot  hunter  is  not  able 
to  advance  more  than  three  or  four  paces  be¬ 
fore  it  ceases  ;  and  the  instant  that  isthe  case, 
he  must  again  halt,  and  if  in  an  exposed  si¬ 
tuation,  remain  motionless  as  a  statue.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
what  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
only  during  the  finishing  note  just  mentioned 
that  the  bird  is  off’  his  guard.  If  all  remain 
quiet  the  bird  usually  goes  on  again  immedi¬ 
ately  with  his  first  strain,  and  wffien  he  comes 
again  to  the  finish,  the  fowler  advances  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  so  the  business  pioceeds  till  the 
poor  capercali  is  within  gun  shot,  and  receives 
his  death  at  the  moment  he  is  wooing  his 
mates. 

At  the  lek  the  cocks  are  generally  the  sulfer- 
ers,  since  the  hens,  as  well  from  their  co¬ 
lour  more  resembling  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
as  from  the  shooter  having  much  larger  game 
in  view,  usually  escape.  Were  it  otherwise, 
were  a  proportionate  slaughter  to  take  place 


among  the  latter,  as  the  iormer,  tlic  breed 
would  soon  be  exterminated. 

Although  this  plan  of  shooting  the  caper¬ 
cali  during  the  spring,  is  common  enough 
throughout  most  parts  of  Scandinavia,  in 
Norrland  and  Wasterbotton,  whence  Stock¬ 
holm  is  furnished  with  its  principal  supplies 
of  game,  that  destructive  practice  is  not  tole¬ 
rated. 

Though  so  many  of  these  splendid  birds  are 
killed  by  the  unsportsman-like  methods  al¬ 
ready  enumerated,  it  rarely  happens  that 
more  than  one  of  them  is  killed  at  a  shot ;  in¬ 
deed,  (says  Lloyd)  I  never  heard  of  but  one 
solitary  instance  where  as  many  as  three  were 
killed  at  one  discharge.  This,  I  am  aware, 
is  a  little  at  variance  with  the  statement  of 
other  Scandinavian  travellers,  one  among 
whom  says — ‘  In  that  season  (the  spring)  the 
peasant,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
sallies  forth  into  the  forest,  armed  with  his 
fowling-piece,  and  listens  attentively  for  the 
voice  of  the  cock,  who,  perched  on  a  lofty 
pine,  brings  the  hens  together  from  all  parts  : 
the  cocks  likewise  repair  to  the  spot,  and,  in¬ 
stigated  by  love  and  jealousy,  a  furious  battle 
commences,  during  which  they  are  so  deeply 
engaged,  and  so  inattentive  to  their  own 
safety,  that  the  gunner  will  frequently  kill  no 
less  than  a  dozen  of  these  large  birds  at  a 
shot.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  contra¬ 
dict  this  statement,  though  independently  of 
its  not  being  usual  for  capercali  to  engage  in 
such  battles  royal  as  are  here  described,  it 
would  seem  to  require  a  gun  of  no  ordinary 
calibre  to  slaughter,  at  a  single  discharge,  a 
dozen  birds,  each  of  which  is  as  large  as  a 
turkey-cock.” 

In  the  early  part  of  this  article,  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  that,  according  to  report,  the  cock  of 
the  wood  was,  some  centuries  ago,  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland:  that 
such  might  have  been  the  case  is  pro¬ 
bable  enough,  though,  if  at  this  period,  we 
arc  to  reason  upon  the  state  of  things  at  the 
anterior  distance  just  mentioned,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that,  inasmuch  as  there  were  few  ex¬ 
tensive  woods  or  plantations,  and  the  High¬ 
lands  were  thickly  or  numerously  peopled 
(by  comparison)  the  noble  capercali  could  not 
have  been  general,  though  it  might  be  found 
in  particular  places :  in  fact.thetradition points 
out  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness  as  the 
locality  w  hich,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
case  in  former  times,  is,  at  the  present  day, 
well  calculated  for  the  birds  in  question.  The 
situation  of  Inverness  (the  capital  of  the 
Highlands)  is  the  most  beautiful  of  any  town 
I  met  with  in  Scotland  ;  the  scenery  is  highly 
interesting,  yet  it  presents  a  very  different 
character  to  an  English  landscape,  but  is 
not  on  that  account  less  interesting  to  an 
Englishman.  In  the  direction  of  Barnsley, 
the  scenery  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  luxu¬ 
riant;  it  presents  not  the  dreary  wildness 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  Highlands, 
and  which  gi\v^..  chilling  sameness  to  many 
of  the  views.  In  the  direction  of  Loch  Broom, 
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Locli  Ewe,  Loch  Canon,  and  Loch  Duich, 
the  views  partake  ^'^ery  much  of  this  character; 
while  towards  Beauley  or  Beaulie,  the  road 
from  Inverness  to  which  runs  along  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Loch  Deaulie,  the  appearance  is  highly 
romantic  and  beautiful.  Towards  the  west, 
the  mountains  of  Rossshire  are  seen  in  almost 
fantastic  variety  ;  while  in  the  valleys  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  extensive  plantations  of  fir, 
amidst  which  the  capercali  might  find  food 
and  protection.  At  a  period  not  very  remote, 
very  little  timber  was  to  be  seen  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  till  after 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  these  regions  that 
planting  became  general.  In  Caithness,  the 
most  northern  point  of  Scotland,  few  trees  are 
to  be  met  with  ;  but  after  the  Ord  is  passed  in 
the  southerly  direction,  the  country  assumes 
a  diftcrent  appearance.  In  Sutherlandshire 
(which  joins  Caithness)  the  plantations  of  fir 
are  numerous  and  extensive:  in  fact,  the 
country,  from  the  picturesque  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Berrydale  all  the  way  to  Clashmore 
is  well  calculated  for  the  abode  of  the  caper- 
caJi,  There  is  a  good  inn  at  Berrydale,  si¬ 
tuated  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  glens  I 
ever  beheld  ;  the  sides  of  the  adjoining  moun¬ 
tains  are  beautifully  fringed  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  Rossshire,  from  the  town  of  Tain  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  may  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  woods  and  planta¬ 
tions;  whence  proceeding  down  Loch  Ness 
till  we  reach  Glengary's  country  on  the 
right,  and  Mr.  Frazer’s  (once  Lord  Lovat’s,) 
on  the  left,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  well- 
wooded  wilds  of  these  mountainous  regions 
are  admirably  calculated  for  sheltering  the 
splendid  variety  of  the  grouse  tribe  under 
consideration.  Then  again,  passing  up  Glen¬ 
coe  and  crossing  the  Moor  of  Rannoch,  we 
come  to  the  property  of  Lord  Breadalbane  in 
the  piney  district  of  G  lenorchy  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  extent 
of  country  from  this  district  to  the  bottom  of 
Loch  Lomond,  the  greater  part  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

Also,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  High¬ 
lands,  owing  to  the  union,  alteration  of  man¬ 
ners  and  character,  and  the  spirit  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  these  mountainous,  and  in  many  parts, 
sterile  regions,  which  at  no  period  could  be 
numerously  peopled,  do  not  at  present  con¬ 
tain  half  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which 
contrived  to  exist  in  those  days  when  danism 
was  in  its  vigor.  In  consequence  the  birds 
would  be  less  liable  to  annoyance  from  human 
intrusion,  while, from  the  very  numerous  plan¬ 
tations  which  have  been  formed  within  the 
last  century,  abundance  of  shelter  would  be 
found ;  what,  therefore,  could  be  more  easy  or 
more  eligible  than  the  introduction  of  these 
fine  birds  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Indeed,  the  same  observation  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  Lowlands,  many  parts  of  which, 
particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  Nithsdale, 
are  equally  well  calculated  for  the  purpose. 
Scotland  at  present  produces  abundance  of 
white  and  red  grouse,  as  well  as  black  game — 


the  capercali  would  form  a  splendid  ad¬ 
dition. 

Of  the  capercali,  male  and  female,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  delineation  accompanies  the  present 
number;  and  in  closing  this  article,  I  will 
place  before  the  reader  a  short  notice  of  two 
other  varieties  of  the  grouse  tribe,  which 
have  never  been  seen  in  this  country  in  a 
state  of  unlimited  freedem.  The  Hazel  Hen 
is  of  a  brown  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  par¬ 
tridge,  and  thought  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
bird  of  the  grouse  kind.  In  Sweden  they 
are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  and  their  flesh 
considered  the  most  wholesome  of  the  grouse 
kind.  This  bird  is  found  in  abundance  in  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Scandinavia,  but  it  is 
not  generally  to  be  found  farther  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  in  that  peninsula,  than  the  sixty-ninth 
degree  of  latitude,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  as  they  are  to  be  met  with 
both  in  Germany  and  France. 

Like  the  red  grouse,  these  birds  pair.  The 
female  forms  her  nest  on  the  ground,  into 
which  she  deposits  from  eight  to  fourteen 
eggs,  in  this  respect  also  resembling  the  red 
grouse. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  hazel  hen 
feeds  upon  worms,  insects,  and  berries,  but 
in  winter,  it  is  constrained  to  supply  the 
cravings  of  its  appetite  upon  the  buds  of  the 
alder,  birch,  and  other  trees.  It  frequents 
the  thickest  brakes  of  thv  forest,  and  is 
generally  to  be  met  with  on  the  ground. 
When  raised,  it  uniformly  takes  to  the  trees. 
Its  flight,  which  is  quick  and  attended  with 
much  noise,  is  usually  veiy  sho^t.  So  stupid 
is  this  bird,  that  it  will  oft!jn  allow  a  person 
to  fire  at  it  more  than  once  w  ithout  taking 
wing.  When  the  Swedish  sportsmen  go  out 
for  the  pursuit  of  this  bird,  they  are  provided 
with  a  small  pipe,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  enabled  so  exactly  to  imitate  its  call,  that 
it  will  immediately  answer,  and  the  shooter 
has  no  great  difficulty  in  discovering  it,  even 
when  perched  among  the  foliage  of  the  most 
luxuriant  trees. 

The  Ripa,  a  bird  found  in  the  dark  forests 
of  the  north  of  Europe  presents  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  grouse  genus,  and  of  which  it 
appears  there  are  two  varieties,  namely,  the 
fjall  ripa  and  the  dal  ripa.  Of  the  former,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  during  the  summer 
season  the  predominant  colours  are  speckled 
black,  blown,  or  grey,  the  shades  varying 
very  much  according  as  the  season  is  more  or 
less  advanced ;  there  is,  however,  a  very 
great  disparity  in  the  plumage  of  the  male 
and  the  female,  the  former  being  of  a  much 
darker  colour  than  the  latter.  But  in  the 
winter  time,  its  plumage,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tail  feathers,  which  are  always  black, 
tipped  with  white,  is  entirely  white.  The 
length  of  the  male  is  from  thirteen  to  four¬ 
teen  inches,  and  the  breadth  across  the  w  ings 
about  twenty- four  inches. 

The  fjall  ripa  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Scandinavia,  as  well  on  the 
continent  as  on  the  adjacent  islands.  Their 
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usual  resort  are  the  lofty  mountains,  whose 
summits  are  destitute  of  trees  ;  but,  during 
heavy  snows  they  may  be  frequently  observed 
ill  the  lower  grounds. 

Like  the  preceding  variety,  these  birds  pair. 
The  hen  forms  her  nest  among  stones,  and 
lays  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs.  Whilst  she 
is  sitting,  the  male  is  constantly  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  nest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  chicks 
are  out  of  the  shell,  it  is  said  he  deserts  both 
the  mother  and  brood,  and  repairing  to  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  he  associates 
with  other  males  similarly  circumstanced  to 
himself.  Thus  thirty  or  forty  cocks  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  company,  upon  which  oc¬ 
casions,  however,  they  are  very  difficult  of 
approacl).  Rut  in  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  young  have  become  tolerably  well- 
fledged,  the  old  hen  leads  them  likewise  to 
the  more  elevated  regions,  when  the  sire  as¬ 
sociates  himself  with  the  family. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  these  birds 
pack,  and  become  very  wu'ld.  In  summer 
they  feed  for  the  most  part  on  leaves,  flowers, 
the  seeds  of  plants  which  grow  on  the  ele¬ 
vated  places  whpre  they  principally  haunt, 
and  insects;  the  young  for  some  weeks  sub¬ 
sist  entirely  upon  the  latter. 

The  fjall  or  mountain  ripa,  like  the  red 
grouse,  flies  with  uncommon  celerity;  it  often 
happens  that  a  strong  hawk,  by  which  these 
birds  are  much  pursued,  is  distanced  in  the 
chase.  On  such  occasions,  the  ripa  endea¬ 
vours  to  keep  above  his  fierce  pursuer,  aware 
that  he  is  thus  safe;  and  in  consequence  he 
sometimes  soars  so  high,  that  both  the  pursued 
and  the  pursuer  become  lost  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator. 

The  da!  ripa  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
bird  just  described,  and  differs  also  in  its 
plumage,  as  well  as  in  several  other  respects. 
During  summer,  the  neck  and  breast  of  the 
male  is  of  a  reddish  brown  ;  the  back  dark 
brown  ;  the  belly,  the  outer  part  of  the  wings 
and  legs,  white.  The  female  is  beautifully 
speckled  nearly  all  over  the  body,  the  predo¬ 
minant  colours  being  black,  brown  and  grey ; 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  legs,  whitish  ; 
but,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the  colours 
vary  according  to  the  season.  In  winter  both 
male  and  female  become  completely  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tail  feathers,  which 
are  at  all  times  black,  tipped  with  white.  The 
length  of  the  male  is  about  fifteen  inches  ; 
the  breadth  across  the  wdngs  from  twenty-five 
to  tw  entj'-six  inches.  The  female  is  smaller 
than  the  male. 

As  the  usual  resort  of  the  fjiill  ripa  is  the 
lofty  mountains,  the  dal  ripa,  on  the  contrary, 
is  only  to  be  seen  within  the  range  of  arbore¬ 
ous  vegetation,  which  frequently,  however, 
iiappens  to  be  at  a  very  consideiable  elevation 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  This  bird  is  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  ground  both  night  and  day.  In 
the  summer  season  the  dal  ripa  feeds  upon 
the  leaves  of  various  plants,  such  as  the 


grass  willow  and  several  other  kinds  of  wil¬ 
low,  the  blue-berry  bush,  and  especially  the 
seeds  and  the  seed-vessels  of  the  knot  grass  or 
bread-wort;  like  all  other  varieties  of  the 
tribe,  they  devour  vast  quantities  of  insects. 
In  winter  they  are  forced  to  feed  upon  buds 
and  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  dwarf  and 
common  birch. 

The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  supposed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  fjall  ripa,  but  inferior 
to  that  of  the  hazel  hen.  They  pair.  The 
nest  is  formed  amongst  heather,  or  under  the 
shelter  of  a  bush,  into  which  ten  or  twelve 
eggs  are  deposited.  During  incubation,  the 
female  is  attended  by  the  male,  who  defends 
her  in  the  most  courageous  manner  from  dan¬ 
ger.  He  manifests  great  regard  for  the  young 
brood  in  the  same  manner  as  the  red  grouse. 

Were  I  the  owner  of  Dunrobin  Castle  or 
of  Inverary,  were  I  Lord  Glenorchy  or  any 
other  extensive  Highland  proprietor,  I  would 
soon  animate  the  hills  with  the  birds  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  We  should  then  pos¬ 
sess  an  extensive  and  a  very  interesting 
variety,  the  whole  of  which  might  be  pursued 
— not  like  the  Sweedish  sportsmen,  with 
torches,  nets,  &c. — but  in  the  genuine  style  of 
our  own  superior  taste,  with  the  pointer  and 
percussion,  as  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  these 
beautiful  northern  grouse  are  approachable 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  black 
cock,  the  red  grouse,  or  the  ptarmingan  of 
Great  Britain. 


Pole-Cats.  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle 
Stewart,  not  far  from  the  ancient  burgh  of  Whithorn, 
as  an  honest  peasant  was  lately,  all  alone,  employed 
in  cutting  turf  for  fuel,  he  was  surprised,  or  rather 
alarmed,  at  seeing  a  formidable  troop  of  pole-cats, 
amounting-  to  no  fewer  than  fourteen,  m-aking-  straig-ht 
towards  him, — he  waited  not  to  make  preliminary 
inquiries,  “  Come  ye  in  peace,  or  come  ye  in  war,” 
but  lustily  laid  about  him  with  his  formidable  wea¬ 
pon,  the  peat-spade,  and  with  a  few  blows  succeeded 
in  despatching,  in  a  twinkling,  three  young  ones, 
about  half  grown.  The  victory  he  obtained,  and  the 
slaughter  he  afterwards  made,  were  certainly  owing 
to  the  affection  these  animals  have  for  their  young, 
for  as  soon  as  the  parents  perceived  the  three  lying 
lifeless,  they  no  longer  maintained  the  attitude  of 
assault  or  defence,  but  gave  their  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  their  offspring,  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  their  retreat,  and  they  even  attempted  to  drag 
tie  slain  along  with  them.  This  gave  the  hardy 
peat-cutter  an  opportunity  of  dealing  out  his  blows 
to  advantage,  nor  did  he  leave  off  the  pursuit  till  he 
had  killed  the  other  six,  being  the  whole  of  the 
young,  except  one,  which,  with  four  old  ones,  got 
concealed  among  the  heather.  With  -all  his  endea¬ 
vours  he  could  never  effect  a  deadly  blow  at  one  of 
the  old  ones  ;  and  he  fully  believed,  if  they  had  all 
been  full  grown,  he  should  inevitably  have  been 
obliged  to  call  out  for  assistance,  or  fly  for  safety. 
He  did  not  think  they  came  out  to  attack  him,  but 
that  they  were  making  their  way  towards  a  wood 
about  500  yards  distant,  and  the  ground  being  wet 
and  marshy  cn  either  side,  their  way  past  him  was 
more  direct  and  convenient. 
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BY  A.  W.  F. 

(From  the  Carlisle  Patriot.') 

All  is  still — and  the  loud  swelling  notes  of  the  horn 
Through  the  woodlands  and  rallies  no  longer  are 
borne  ; 

Old  Inglewood’s  forests  have  ceased  to  resound 
With  “  Forward,  hark  forward,  to  Clasher,  good 
hound  !” 

O’er  moorland,  o’er  mountain,  go  roam  where  you 
will, 

I'he  deep  mellow  voice  of  the  huntsman  is  still ; 
Fleety  Challenger,  too,  always  first  in  the  race. 

In  the  kennel  lies  sleeping,  and  dreams  of  the 
chace  ; 

Sly  Reynard  trots  carelessly,  stealing  along 

His  fuvTite  retreats — the  low  Copsewood  among — 

Awhile  he  may  loiter,  and  do  as  he  please, 

For  the  steady  old  hunter  is  grazing  at  ease. 

And  the  bright  sun  of  summer  o’er  Whinfel  hath 
shone. 

And  the  waters  of  Eden  roll  silently  on. 


The  famed  song  “  of  a  chase  that  began  by  a  kill. 
And  ended  by  earthing  a  fox  in  a  gill,” 

Is  now  all  unheard  of.  The  notes  of  that  lute. 

And  the  sweetly-toned  voice  of  that  minstrel  are 
mute  ; 

The  soft  breeze  cf  summer  that  lightly  floats  by, 

Eut  wakes  on  that  lone  harp  a  desolate  sigh  ; 

Tet  its  last  notes  of  gladness  shall  memory  retain, 
/hough  the  hand  that  swept  o’er  it  ne’er  tune  it 
aeain. 


He  hath  left  us,  and  gone  to  that  far  distant  shore 
Where  the  weary  repose  when  their  wanderings  are 
o’er. 

Well  the  poet  hath  said,  and  the  bosom  can  feel, 

“  There’s  nae  frost  and  nae  snaw  in  the  land  o’  the 
leal.” 


But  come,  fill  the  goblet  high  up  to  the  brim  ! 

With  the  grape’s  purple  juice,  let  us  all  fill  to  him* 
Who  first  waken’d  the  echoes  that  slumbered  so 
long. 

With  the  hound’s  deep-ton’d  bay,  and  the  hunter’s 
blithe  song. 

Yes,  come  all  choice  spirits  who  never  will  yield 
Tho’  Dumfries-shire  should  send  her  first -rates  to  the 
field. 

Fill  the  wine-hallaw’d  goblet  again  to  his  name, 

And  wreathe  him  of  brushes  a  chaplet  of  fame  ; — 

He  hath  left  us  awhile  to  our  sorrow — but  yet 
The  good  and  the  noble  we  never  forget. 

But  O  !  all-unheeded  and  worthless  the  strain. 

That  forgets  the  old  hall  and  high  woods  of  Dale- 
main, 

Long,  long  may  it  flourish  —  long,  long  in  their 
pride 

May  they  grace  the  sxnooth  liver  that  rolls  by  its 
side. 

Deep,  deep  be  the  goblet  drain’d,  loud  the  halloo. 

To  the  master,  the  patriot,  the  loyal  and  true  ;t 
And  Dun-mallet  re-echo  your  cheering  again  ! 

Shout,  shout — lo  !  the  pageant  hath  faded  away. 

And  alone  by  the  clear  winding  current  I  stray. 
Where  first  in  my  wanderings  I  heard  the  old 
hound. 

As  he  lay  in  his  kennel  a-dreaming — the  sound 

*  Major  Colomb,  under  whose  auspices  and  by 
whose  exertions  the  C.  F.  H.  were  first  established. 

t  E.  W.  Hasell,  Esq.,  the  present  master  of  the 
hounds,  whose  gentlemanly  and  sportsman-like  de¬ 
meanour  in  the  field  is  universally  acknowledged. 


Awaken’d  a  note  on  the  wild  harp  that  long 
On  the  willows  of  Ousby  unheeded  hath  hung. 

Oh,  were  mine  the  high  power  “  of  the  bards  that 
have  been,”  , 

Then  classic  thy  woodlands  and  classic  thy  stream 
For  ever  should  be  ;  and  the  stranger  should  come 
To  visit  the  landscape,  afar  from  his  home  ; — 

But  ’tis  vain — peace  be  with  thee  on  rock,  wood,  and 
shore, 

Tho’  the  bard  may  revisit  your  beauties  no  more  ! 
Ousby  Rectory,  June  5,  1835. 


THE  PHYSALIA,  OR  PORTUGUESE 
MAN  OF  WAR.  (Physalia  pelagica.) 

The  Physalia  is  one  of  those  singular  inhabitants 
of  the  deep  which  delight  us  by  their  beautiful  co¬ 
lours,  and  by  their  phosphorescent  light,  and  as¬ 
tonish  the  incautious  observer  by  their  power  of 
stinging  or  benumbing  the  hand  when  touched. 

The  species  are  common  in  most  of  the  seas  of 
the  hot  climates  of  the  world,  are  well  known  to 
the  mariners  of  most  nations,  and  have  received 
many  uncommon  names, — Portuguese  men-of-war. 
Guinea-ships,  frigates,  sea-bladders,  &c.,  from 
their  fancied  resemblance,  when  floating  on  the 
surface,  to  vessels  in  full  sail.  When  first  taken 
out  of  the  water,  the  Physalia  excites  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  spectators,  by  the  elegant  and  vivid  co¬ 
lours  with  which  it  is  adorned.  These  tints,  how¬ 
ever,  are  as  evanescent  as  they  are  brilliant ;  and 
soon  after  this  animal  is  taken  from  its  native  ele¬ 
ment,  the  crest  sinks  ;  the  bright  crimson,  green, 
and  purple  tints,  lose  their  brilliancy  ;  and  the 
beauty  which  had  previously  excited  so  much  ad¬ 
miration,  fades  ;  and  at  last  totally  vanishes.  The 
upper  part  of  the  animal,  when  floating,  is  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  kind  of  crest  or  ridge,  formed  by 
a  membranous  bag,  which,  it  is  said,  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  inflating  at  pleasure  ;  but  this  is 
disputed  by  a  recent  observer.  This  bag  or  crest 
is  fringed  round  the  edges,  and  is  of  a  beautiful 
light-blue  colour,  with  occasional  streaks  of  a  de¬ 
licate  sea-green,  tinged  with  crimson.  The  power 
it  possesses  of  benumbing,  when  touched,  ap])ears 
to  reside  in  its  tentacula,  or  feelers,  a  large  bunch 
of  which  are  attached  to  the  undermost  part  of  its 
body,  some  short  and  thick,  others  long  and 
threadlike,  and  extending  to  several  yards  in 
length  ;  these  seem  to  consist  of  a  chain  of  glo¬ 
bules,  filled  with  an  extremely  acrid  fluid  ;  in  co¬ 
lour,  a  beautiful  purple,  with  an  admixture  of 
crimson.  Mr.  Bennet,  in  his  Polynesian  TVander- 
ings,  relates  the  effects  of  its  sting. 

“  I  was  desirous  of  trying  its  effects  on  myself, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  the  constitutional  irritative  effects  re¬ 
sulting  from  it.  On  taking  hold  of  the  animal,  it 
raised  its  tentacula,  and  stung  me  on  the  second 
and  ring  fingers  :  the  sensation  was  similar  at  first 
to  that  produced  by  the  nettle,  and  before  a  few 
minutes  had  elapsed,  a  violent  aching  pain  suc¬ 
ceeded,  affecting  more  severely  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  ;  on  cold  water  being  applied,  it  was  found 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  effects.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  foi'e-arm  and  elbow  were 
severely  affected  ;  till  at  length  it  became  almost 
unbearable,  and  gradually  extended  itself  to  the 
shoulder  and  chest,  and  impeded  the  breathing. 
These  symptoms  continued  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  they  gradually  abated ;  but  the  arm  was  be¬ 
numbed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.” 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


CRICKETING. 


ROYAL  STUD. 


THE  MONTPELIER  (WALWORTH)  AND 
THE  EAST  SURREY. 


The  match  between  these  two  Clubs  was  played 
on  Thursday  May  28th,  at  the  Walworth  Ground, 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
spectators,  among  whom  were  several  gentlemen 
from  Lord’s,  who  came  to  see  the  crack  bowler, 
Mynn,  do  dreadful  execution  upon  those  who  had 
never  before  stood  against  him.  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  that  the  presumed  novices  possessed 
more  pluck  and  science  than  they  had  received 
credit  for  ;  and  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Mont¬ 
pelier  entered  the  field  short  of  their  best  bowler 
and  safest  batsman,  the  issue  will  be  considered 
the  more  extraordinary.  The  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  game  as  far  as  it  proceeded,  it  being 
“  a  day’s  play.” 


MONTPELIER. 

1st  inn. 

2d  do. 

Bocquet,  ct  by  A.  Rich . 

1  ., 

bd  by  Mynn.. 

11 

Lambert,  stumped  by  Reed. . 

.  8  ,. 

bd  by  Jackson 

1 

Foulds,  bdbv  Mvnn . 

.  0  .. 

ct  by  Webb. . . 

32 

Coltson,  ct  by  Plank . 

Baker  bd  by  Mynn . 

,  17  ... 
16 

leg  bf.  wicket. 

19 

Hogarth,  bd  by  Mynn . 

32  .. 

not  out . 

7 

Elt,  run  out . 

0  .. 

bd  bv  Myne. . . 

1 

Peto,  not  out . 

9  .. 

not  but . 

6 

Denison,  bd  by  Mynn . 

Collis,  bd  by  Rich,  sen . 

Clarke,  bd  by  Rich,  sen . 

0  .. 

2 

bd  by  Mynn, . . 

12 

Byes,  &c — . . 

Total . 

12  Bye 

s,  &c . 

36 

.-97 

Total . 

—124 

EAST  SURREY.— 1st  Innings. 

Mynn  bd.  by  Coltson . 

Reed,  ct.  byChallis.. . 

A.  Rich,  bd.  by  Baker . 

Coe,  run  out . 

Plank,  bd.  by  Coltson . 

Craven,  bd.  by  Coltson . 

Jackson,  ct.  by  Hogarth., . . 

Webb,  run  out . 

Dyer,  run  out . 

Rich,  sen.,  notout . . . . 

Pearce,  bd,  by  Baker . 

Bves,  &c . 

Total . 


0 

1 

31 

0 

U 

2 

6 

5 

0 

11 

3 

12 


Leaving-  the  Montpelier  136  runs  -a-head,  and  4 
wickets  to  g-o  down.  Some  very  fine  hitting  was 
displayed  on  both  sides.  The  return  match  is  not 

yet  fixed.  - 

THE  MARYLEBONE  CLUB  AND  GROUND 
AND  THE  UNDER-GRADUATES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Match  came  off  on  Wednesday,  May  27. — The 
score  was  as  follows  : — 


MARY-LA-BONNE.  Istinn. 

Walker,  Esq.,  bd  by  Hand _  2  .. 

Hoare,  Esq,  bd  by  Hand .  0  ,, 

Bril<iy,  run  out . 54  .. 

Kynaston,  Esq.,  run  out .  2 

Hon.  Ponsonby,  ct  by  Seale, . .  19  .. 

Parnlher,  Esq,  bd  by  Hand....  17  .. 

Elmhirst,  Esq  ,  ct  by  Bradshaw  16 


Sir  St.  V.  Cotton,  run  oui .  0  .. 

Thornhill,  Esq,  bd  by  Farmer. . .  4  .. 

Ellison,  Esq,  bd  by  Haslewood.  0  , . 

Agar,  Esq,  not  out .  0  .. 

Byes,  &c . 25  .. 


2d  do. 

bd  by  H  and . 

I 

bd  by  Hand . 

23 

bd  by  Haslewood 

8 

run  out . 

21 

run  out . 

26 

bd  by  Farmer, . . 

43 

bd  by  Farmer. . . 

4 

bd  by  Farmer... 

34 

ct  by  Knatchbull 

6 

ct  by  Farmer .... 

22 

absent . 

O' 

Byes,  &c . 

14 

Total .  146 

UNIVERSITY.  Istinn. 

Bradshaw,  Esq  ct  by  Sir  St.) 

V.  Cotton . 5  ” 

Wilkinson,  Esq,  ct  by  Ellison, .  10  .. 

Hand,  Esq,  ct  by  Bailey .  9  .. 

Sutton,  Esq,  bd  by  Bailey...,  4  .. 

Hodgson,  Esq,  bd  by  Bailey. . .  8  .. 

Oddle,  Esq,  bd  by  Parnther....  13  .. 

Booth,  Esq,  bd  by  Bailey .  8  .. 

Haslewood,  Esq,  bd  by  Bailey.  0  .. 

Laventhorp,  Esq,  b  by  Parnther  0  . . 

Seale,  Esq.,  stmpd  by  Elmhirst  3  ,. 


Farmer,  Esq,  not  out .  8  .. 

Byes,&c .  7 


Total . 196: 

2d  do. 

run  out .  S 

not  out . 86 

bd  by  Parnther . .  19= 
bd  by  Parnther. .  (> 
bd  by  Parnther . .  0 
bd  by  Bailey, . .  14 

bd  by  Parnther, .  18 
bd  by  Parnther . .  0 
bd  by  Bailey. ...  (> 
bd  by  Bailey....  7 
bd  by  Bailey. .. .  O 
Byes,  &c  ....  2.f 
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SOLD  ON  MONDAY,  JUNE  1. 


COLTS.  Cs- 

Chesnut,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  an  Arabian  mare  .  41 

Bay,  by  Young  Phantom,  dam  by  Jupiter .  36 

Bay,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Rachel  .  !/<• 

Roan,  by  Augustus  or  Shakespeare,  out  of  Miss  Craven.  57 

Bay,  by  Priam,  out  of  Delphine . 2.'i6 

Brown,  by  Camel,  out  of  Wings  (winner  of  the  Oaks)  ..  205 

Bay,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Miss  Clifton .  300 

Brown,  by  Tranby,  out  of  Codicil .  115 

Bay,  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Miss  O’Neil .  76 

Bay,  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Maiden .  53 

Bay,  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Phantesima .  61 

Brown,  by  Bizarre,  out  of  Young  Mouse .  12.5 

Bay,  by  Shaksepeare,  out  of  Isabella .  42 

FILLIES, 

Bay,  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Belvirina .  135 

Bay,  by  Tranby,  out  of  Galat.*a .  37 

Bay,  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Fleur-de-lis .  12!) 

Chesnut,  by  Tke  Colonel,  f'am  by  Partisan,  Pawn .  lOO 

Chesnut,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Ada .  15!» 

Bay,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Elizabeth  .  205 

Bay,  by  Priam,  out  of  sister  to  Spermaceti.. .  lid 

Bay,  by  Tranby,  out  of  Ambrosius’  dam .  52 

Chesnut,  by  Priam,  out  of  Maria .  100 

Bay,  by  The  Colonel,  dam  by  Comus . . .  63 

Bay,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Spermaceti . .  61 

Bay,  by  Shakespeare,  out  of  Xarifa .  50 

Chesnut,  by  Waterloo,  dam  by  Comus  ..  . .  3/ 

Bay,  by  Bazarre,  out  of  Young  Esp.Tgnolle .  3^ 


Paris  Hurdle  Race. — A  well  contested  liurdle- 
race  was  run  on  Friday,  June  5,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  near  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators,  amongst  which  beauty  and 
fashion  were  predominent.  The  weather  was  favour¬ 
able,  and  never  do  we  remember  having  seen  so  nu¬ 
merous  an  assemblage  of  the  fair  sex  upon  a  similar 
occasion.  The  wide  roads  and  narrow  alleys  of  the 
wood,  for  a  great  distance  round  the  winning  post, 
were  encumbered  with  carriages,  the  number  of 
equestrians  was  very  great,  and  of  pedestrians  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  honour¬ 
ed  the  scene  Avith  his  presence,  and  appeared  to  take 
great  interest  in  the  contest — as,  indeed,  did  all  Avho 
w’ere  there.  The  race  was  for  a  sweepstakes  of 
SOOfr.  each.  Three  subscribers.  One  mile,  three 
barriers,  gentlemen  riders.  On  coming  in  the  horses 
were  placed : — Prince  de  la  Moskowa’s  b  m  Red- 
Iiinha,  carrying  1431bs,  rode  by  the  Count  Edgard 
Ney,  winning  cleverly,  1  ;  Baron  Paul  Sanegon’s 
b  h  Cleveland,  148  lbs,  rode  by  the  Count  de 
Vaublanc,  2 ;  Count  d’Hinnisd-dl'sb  h  Sweeper,  rode 
by  the  owner,  3.  All  the  horses  took  their  leaps  un¬ 
commonly  well,  and  came  in  nearly  together.  There 
are  other  matches  made  up,  to  be  decided  in  the 
wood  at  three  o’clock  on  Monday.  The  sporting 
world  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  French  Noble¬ 
man,  of  enterprising  spirit,  h-as  taken  the  meadows 
of  Maisons-sur-Seine,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour’s  drive  from  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  laying 
out  a  two  mile  oval  course,  and  building  a  grand 
stand,  training  stables,  weighing  house,  and  every 
necessary  appurtenance  of  a  race  ground.  The  races 
are  to  be  established  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Goodwood,  in  England  ; 
and  the  proprietor  intends  also  to  put  the  st-ahles 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  man  of  probity  -nd 
property,  who  w'ill  come  from  Newmarket,  with  his 
hoys,  &c.,  as  many  French  gentlemen  would  like  to 
have  race  horses,  could  they  he  sure  of  having  them 
properly  trained. 


Total  . 90  Total 

The  University  losing  by  82  runs. 


VETERINARY  RECORDER. 


MR.  liAlLEY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
ARTICLE  GLANDERS. 


From  the  Dictionaire  de  Medicine  et  de  Chirur- 

()ie  Veterinuire^  by  HuRTliEL  D’Arboval. 
(continued.) 

Of  the  Seat  aisjd  Nature  of  Glanders. — In 
reconsidering  the  authors  we  have  just  cited,  we 
observe  that  many  have  placed  the  seat  of  glanders 
in  parts  having  no  connexion  with  the  nose,  and 
by  which  consequently  no  discharge  from  those 
parts  could  pass.  There  is  no  occasion  to  refute 
these  remains  of  ignorance.  In  our  opinion  La- 
fosse  alone  is  correct  in  Iris  view,  in  placing  the 
seat  in  the  pituitary  membrane.  In  showing  that 
glanders  is  a  local  disease  peculiar  to  the  cavities  of 
the  nose,  the  sinuses  connected  with  them,  or 
other  parts  of  the  nasal  membrane,  he  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  fact  which  appears  to  us  correct,  and 
wliich  is  actually  admitted,  as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be,  by  all  w'ho  make  a  practice  of  founding  their 
medical  observations  on  pathological  anatomy 
and  physiology ;  and  w-e  would  here  observe  that 
so  long  as  w'e  do  not  follow  sincerely  this  sure 
course,  this  happy  impulse  given  to  our  studies  by 
the  advance  of  science,  w^e  shall  remainin  the  vast 
held  of  hypotheses,  gratuitous  suppositions,  and 
metaphysical  reveries  in  which  some  authors 
still  wander. 

Being  thus  fortunate  in  discovering  the  true  seat 
of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
agreed  as  to  its  nature.  To  how  many  hypotheses 
founded  on  analogies  more  or  less  erroneous  has 
not  this  point  given  rise !  w'hat  idea  can  we  form 
of  a  disease  respecting  the  nature  of  which  writers 
have  wandered  so  much  ?  Let  us  leave  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  sound  observers  and  friends  of  truth 
the  important  task  of  discovering  and  developing 
the  true  nature  of  glanders;  and  while  wTiiting  the 
result  of  their  examinations  let  us  form  our  opinions 
from  the  phenomena  which  may  present  themselves 
to  us  in  the  course  of  our  investigations  ;  let  us 
content  ourselves  with  considering  the  disease  as  a 
specific  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
acute  in  its  first  stage,  however  short  that  may  be  ; 
chronic  afterwards,  sometimes  indeed  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  like  all  other  inflammations,  ca¬ 
pable  of  acting  on  other  organs,  on  account  of  the 
sympathetic  connection  and  reciprocal  dependence 
of  the  different  parts.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  we  must  not  hope  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  inflammation  is  sjiecific ;  i.  e.  why  it' 
differs  from  other  inflammations  of  the  same  tissue  ; 
why  it  is  contagious,  and  actually  incurable;  why 
similar  to  nasal  catarrh  at  its  outset,  it  does  not 
terminate  in  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  contrary, 
shows  such  characteristics  as  render  it  impossible 
to  confound  it  witli  coryza,  angina,  or  strangles. 
When  the  question  is  well  examined  and  tho¬ 
roughly  investigated,  and  all  the  points  which 
may  lead  to  the  solution  of  it  have  been  studied, 
perhaps  we  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  deciding, 
jierhaps  learn  that  glanders  does  not  differ  from 
coryza  so  much  as  is  thought,  perhaps  discover 
that  it  is  only  a  form  of  that  disease.  Possibly  the 
glanders  difl'er  from  coryza,  only  in  the  slowness 
of  its  progress  and  the  obstinacy  of  its  character, 
somewhat  analogous  to  chronic  coryza,  which  may. 
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like  glanders,  produce  serious  consequences,  either 
by  extending  to  the  respiratory  organs,  or  by 
causing  ulcerations,  or  excrescences  on  the  pitui¬ 
tary  membrane.  Do  we  not  know  besides  that  in 
very  acute  coryza  the  nasal  flux,  especially  while 
yet  clear  and  limpid,  has  an  exciting  property 
by  which  it  irritates,  even  excoriates  the  integu¬ 
ment  of  the  orifice  of  the  nostrils,  and  of  the 
end  of  the  nose  ?  Might  not  the  facility  with  which 
horses  living  together  contract  the  same  catarrhal 
affection  afford  us  grounds  for  imagining  that  the 
discharge  is  possessed  of  somecontagious  property, 
at  all  events  at  a  certain  period  of  the  disease  t 
However  these  are  but  speculations  that  we  offer, 
we  deem  them  indeed  so  much  the  less  infallible, 
as,  to  be  impartial — we  are  about  to  state  some 
observations  which  seem  to  contradict  them. 

Of  Glanders  compared  w'ith  other  dis¬ 
eases. — It  has  been  attempted  by  some  to  find  an 
affinity,  analogy,  identity  even,  between  glanders 
and  many  diseases,  both  in  man  and  in  other  ani¬ 
mals  :  but  have  they  been  more  successful  in  this 
new  kind  of  enquiry  which  has  not  thrown  much 
light  on  the  character  of  this  disease  ?  The  most 
natural  comparison  was  that  of  glanders  with  ca¬ 
tarrhal  diseases,  which  manifest  themselves  by 
similar  phenomena,  being  alike  seated  on  mucous 
membranes.  In  reality  there  exists  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  most  of  these  tissues  and  the  nose, 
the  discharge  proceeding  from  them  bears  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  glanders,  and  their  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  complicated,  with  this  latter  af¬ 
fection.  Appearances  then  are  in  favour  of  this 
analogy  ;  but  we  have  promised  to  disguise  nothing, 
and  must  keep  our  word,  in  stating  here  the  reasons 
that  are  given  for  considering  glanders  as  a  specific 
disease.  These  are,  that  common  catarrhs  are  not 
contagious,  and  those  which  are  capable  of  trans¬ 
mission  are  only  epidemic,  not  sporadic  as  is  glan¬ 
ders  :  no  catarrh  has  ever  produced  on  the  nasal 
membrane  ulcerations  similar  to  those  caused  by 
glanders.  In  every  species  of  cataiTh,  if  at  all  in¬ 
tense,  the  whole  system  becomes  sympathetically 
affected,  which  occurs  in  glanders  only  at  the  first 
attack  of  the  very  acute,  never  in  the  chronic: 
finally  catarrh  may  be  easily  cured,  by  simple 
remedies,  but  in  very  few  _cases  is  glanders  cur¬ 
able  ;  all  the  genius  and  knowledge  of  our  first 
Veterinarians  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  and 
indicate  any  decidedly  efficacious  treatment  for 
this  last  disease.  Lafosse  has  pointed  out  some  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  tumours  accompanying  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  he  calls  strangles  and  the  swelling  of 
the  glands  in  glanders.  In  strangles  when  the 
submaxillary  glands  are  enlarged  they  are  tender, 
sometimes  but  slightly  differing  from  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  glanders,  and  hard  externally,  but  on  press¬ 
ing  them  we  feel  as  it  were  a  cavity  in  their  centre, 
and  they  are  possessed  of  an  elasticity  somewhat 
similar  to  that  exhibited  by  a  balloon,  which  we 
do  not  find  in  cases  of  glanders.  Besides  by 
bringing  the  tumour  to  a  head,  by  means  of  emol¬ 
lient  or  maturative  poultices,  by  injections,  and 
steaming  the  nostrils,  we  cure  the  strangles  both 
easily  and  quickly,  it  not  continuing  longer  than 
fifteen  days. 

Another  apparent  analogy,  that  between  glanders 
and  farcy,  has  seduced  many  authors  and  horse- 
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men,  and  some  veterinarians.  Abildgaar  and 
Wiborg  have  converted  it  into  perfect  identity,  the 
only  difference  they  allow  being  purely  in  the  lo¬ 
cality.  Coleman  adopts  this  idea  after  some  ex¬ 
periments  peculiarly  his  own  ;  he  has  inoculated 
horses  with  the  matter  of  the  nasal  flux  in  glanders, 
and  glanders  has  been  developed  in  them  ;  with 
the  same  matter  farcy  has  been  produced  ;  espe¬ 
cially  according  to  the  accounts  and  experiments 
of  With  (White?)  To  properly  appreciate  these 
facts  we  must  be  acquainted  with  all  their  de¬ 
tails  ;  but  in  supposing  these  correct,  it  will  still 
be  necessary  in  order  to  render  them  conclusive, 
that  they  be  not  contradicted  by  other  experiments 
of  a  similar  kind.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such 
existing,  but  we  earnestly  call  for  them,  as  en¬ 
deavours  to  throw  light  on  this  delicate  point  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  we  shall  surely  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  doubt.  We  doubt  so  much  the 
more,  as  we  consider  farcy  a  disease  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  system,  and  glanders  as  affecting  a  mucous 
membrane,  viz.  the  pituitary.  We  know  besides 
pertinently  and  by  experience,  that  the  remedial 
treatment,  which  is  sometimes  efficacious  in  the 
former  is  constantly  ineffectual  in  the  latter; 
scarcely  an  exception  can  we  record. 

It  is  very  natural  that  Dupuy,  who  regards  both 
these  diseases  as  tuberculous,  should  confound 
them  as  he  does,  and  admit  only  a  difference  of 
locality.  We  have  already  discussed  this  point. 

Lafosse  compares  glanders  to  oztna,  a  lesion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae,  of  the 
velum  palati,  and  maxillary  sinuses  which  in  man 
discharges  a  fetid  pus,  and  in  time  disorders  the 
cartilages  and  bones  of  those  parts.  This  com¬ 
parison  is  not  perhaps  destitute  of  foundation,  al¬ 
though  ozSna  is  not  contagious  ;  and  the  resem¬ 
blance  would  be  more  likely  to  be  established 
should  the  opinion  of  the  non  contagious  nature 
of  glanders  ultimately  prevail ;  we  shall  presently 
examine  that  question. 

Many  writers,  following  Paulet  and  Aygaleng, 
compare  glanders  generally  to  syphilis,  the  essence 
of  which  is  as  unknown  to  physicians,  as  is  thit 
of  glanders  to  hippiatrists.  They  both  are  capable 
of  being  communicated  by  one  individual  to  an¬ 
other  through  contact,  both  have  their  seat  on 
mucous  membranes,  and  are  also  sometimes  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  discharge  from  those  tissues ;  the 
morbid  secretion  which  they  occasion  corrodes  in 
each  the  parts  upon  which  it  flows,  and  exercises 
its  influence  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  there  is  swel¬ 
ling  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  pain 
in  the  joints,  leanness  and  decay.  When  we  con¬ 
sider,  however,  that  the  venereal  disease  after  alter¬ 
ing  and  disorganizing  in  part  the  tissue  which  is 
the  seat  of  it,  after  reacting  on  the  whole  system  to 
the  extent  of  completely  infecting  it,  finishes  by 
attacking  the  periosteum  and  even  the  central 
parts  of  the  bones  ;  when  we  see  tlrat  syphilis  can¬ 
not  be  engengered  spontaneously  by  any  cause 
whatever,  but  that  it  always  arises  from  direct 
communication,  from  most  intimate  connexion 
with  an  individual  previously  affected  ;  and  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  that  glanders  with¬ 
out  having  been  communicated,  is  often  originated 
in  the  system  by  natural  and  ordinary  causes,  and 
that  it  attacks  and  changes  no  other  parts  than  the 


cartilaginous  and  osseous  extremities  of  the  nose, 
and  that  only  at  the  last,  and  solely  by  the  natural 
effect  of  a  lesion  of  a  bad  sort ;  finally,  when  we 
consider  that  a  specific  for  syphilis  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  at  least  according  to  general  opinion ;  and 
that  that  specific  and  many  others  have  been  tried 
in  vain  in  glanders  never  having  produced  any 
beneficial  effect ;  is  it  not  wise  and  prudent  to  re¬ 
gard  these  two  diseases  as  distinct  from  each 
other ;  at  least  until  new  experiments  have  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  fresh  lighten  the  subject? 

We  do  not  stop  to  review  the  comparison  that 
has  been  made  between  glanders  and  small-pox, 
as  we  do  not  consider  it  to  have  been  sufficiently 
supported. 

On  the  Contagious  Nature  of  Glanders. — 
We  here  arrive  at  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
that  we  have  to  consider,  and  in  so  doing  we  cannot 
exhibit  too  much  attention  or  impartiality.  The 
question  has  given  rise  to  very  different  opinions. 
Glanders  has  been  considered  by  some  as  very 
contagious  ;  by  others  as  not  at  all  of  that  character. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  discoveries  considered  as 
having  been  made,  and  the  facts  even  which  have 
been  adduced  in  support  of  them,  we  still  need, 
for  the  solution  of  this  important  question,  ac¬ 
curate  and  varied  experiments,  and  numerous  ob¬ 
servations,  collected  with  care  and  in  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  spirit.  Some  clever  persons,  however, 
have  undertaken  to  make  researches,  in  order  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  ;  the  results  of  which 
we  will  make  known.  In  the  mean  time  we  can¬ 
not  help  remarking,  that  although  the  ancient 
hippiatrists  do  not  appear  to  have  recognized  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  disease  a  great  number 
of  them  have  at  least  preserved  a  strict  silence  re¬ 
specting  it ;  there  has  been  in  all  ages,  and  even 
until  lately  but  one  opinion,  unanimously  affirma¬ 
tive  of  the  contagious  character  of  glanders.  For 
a  few  years  now  this  character  has  been  denied  by 
some  whose  authority  is  by  no  means  slight,  and 
who  support  their  opinion  by  those  of  others  also  ; 
they  quote  Camper  as  having  pronounced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  opinion  ;  after  his  experiments  they 
say,  that  he  would  not  have  spoken  in  so  positive 
a  manner,  had  he  not  been  confirmed  in  the  idea 
by  accurate  and  well  authenticated  facts.  This 
is  no  doubt  true,  or  they  would  not  assert  it ;  but 
it  would  be  far  better  to  report  the  experiments 
themselves,  and  the  circumstances  attending  them, 
and  to  prove  that  they  were  not  made  in  a  preju¬ 
diced  spirit ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  confi¬ 
dence  and  carry  conviction.  They  cite  also  Lafosse, 
because  he  has  said  in  some  part  of  his  writings, 
that  the  true  glanders  never  is  communicated — that 
it  is  never  contagious,  although  it  may  be  7nost  pi'e- 
valent.  But  he  has  previously  said  that  it  is  only 
the  true  glanders  that  is  contagious  ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  continually  repeats  this  opinion  in  the  same 
words  in  the  Encyclopedie,  Guide  du  Marechal, 
Cours  et  Dictionnaire  d'  Hippiatrique.  Here  we 
oppose  Lafosse  to  himself ;  and  if  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  time  he  appears  to  have  altered  his  opinion 
again,  it  is  another  reason  for  us  to  regard  him  as 
at  least  very  undecided  as  to  the  view  he  ought 
to  take.  Which  are  we  to  believe  of  these  two 
opinions  of  Lafosse  ?  Such  variations  do  not  in¬ 
spire  *.he  prudent  vvith  confidence;  it  is  impossible 
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to  draw  any  positive  conclusion  from  them.  Cole¬ 
man,  Delabere,  Blaine,  and  Dutz  evince  greater  pru¬ 
dence;  the  contagion  of  glanders  still  appears  doubt¬ 
ful  to  them.  But  the  authority  on  which  the  anti- 
contagionists  principally  rely  is  that  of  Chabert, 
who  after  maintaining  all  his  life  that  glanders  was 
contagious,  in  his  latter  years  finishes  by  avowing 
that  he  has  been  mistaken.  Charmontel  and  Fro- 
mage  de  Feugre,  associating  their  names  with  that 
of  their  venerable  chief,  have  seized  this  pretended 
recantation  ;  have  examined  it  with  skill,  supported 
it  by  some  facts,  and  have  made  it  the  basis  of 
a  system  which  has  appeared  novel  to  many;  but 
we  must  look  at  the  Gazette  de  SantS  of  1st 
of  March,  1816,  No.  7 ;  and  observe  the  words 
spoken  by  the  inspector  general  of  the  Veterinary 
Schools  on  that  occasion  over  the  tomb  of  Chabert, 
and  which  he  repeated  over  that  of  Cezar  one  of 
his  best  and  most  sincere  friends.  They  have’' 
said  he  abused  the  old  age  of  this  worthy  man, 
but  let  them  show  us  the  writings  where  they  as¬ 
sert  that  he  has  recanted,  and  I  will  soon  mark 
the  forgers  who  have  dared  to  prostitute  his  name. 
I  will  say  with  the  veterinarian  whom  we  this  day 
lament,  and  with  the  true  friends  of  Chabert,  that 
which  he  has  often  repeated,  ‘  They  have  made 
me  say  what  they  liked,  and  have  often  put  great 
nonsense  in  my  mouth.’  ” 

However  the  opinion  against  the  contagion  of 
glanders  has  gained  other  professors  of  Alfort, 
seduced  young  pupils  of  that  school,  as  well  as 
some  cavalry  officers,  and  has  deceived  many,  and 
according  to  the  observations  of  the  learned 
Huzard  in  the  before-cited  number  of  the  Gazette 
de  Saute,  an  incalculable  evil,  which  these  authors 
have  not  the  power  to  remedy,  has  been  the  result. 
Godine,  jun.,  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  that  the  contagion  of  glanders 
is  but  imaginary  ;  and  we  must  allow  that  if  the 
facts  reported  by  him,  were  not  opposed  by 
others,  different  in  their  results,  we  should  be 
bound  to  be  of  his  opinion.  Dupuy,  with  the 
opinion  he  has  formed  of  the  tuberculous  nature 
of  glanders,  cannot  admit  it  to  be  contagious  :  he 
again  brings  forward  the  facts  reported  by  Godine, 
to  which  he  adds  many  others  similar  in  their  re¬ 
sults  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  well-esta¬ 
blished,  clearly  related  transactions,  the  learned 
professor  does  not  give  his  positive  opinion ;  he 
leaves  it  to  be  discovered  rather  than  expresses  it, 
of  such  importance  does  he  consider  the  decision 
of  this  question  ;  in  which  he  gives  an  example  of 
prudent  reserve  that  all  should  imitate,  though  he 
from  his  long  experience  had  no  occasion  to 
adopt  it. 

Morel  has  published  a  memoir  upon  glanders, 
which  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  well-informed  ve¬ 
terinarian.  We  only  regret  that  upon  the  question 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  on  which  he 
could  treat,  the  author  has  not  always  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  himself.  First,  he  does  not  positively 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  direct  communication 
of  the  disease  ;  but  he  says  that  such  immediate 
effects  are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  their  cause  pre¬ 
sents  but  a  very  weak  action,  and  it  acquires  vi¬ 
gour  only  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In  several 
parts  of  his  memoir  Morel  makes  similar  conces¬ 
sions  in  favour  of  conlagion  ;  nevertheless  after  alj 


this  we  find,  to  our  astonishment,  that  he  does  not 
the  less  express  his  opinion  that  glanaers  is  not  a 
contagious  disease.  Our  surprise  is  the  greater 
since  Morel  himself,  as  we  have  just  shown,  has 
seemed  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  at  least  as  re¬ 
gards  some  cases ;  of  this  the  perusal  of  his  work 
will  convict  him.  Besides  we  are  not  the  only 
party  whom  this  contradiction  has  struck  ;  we 
have  seen  with  pleasure  that  a  veterinarian,  not 
less  skilful  than  Morel,  has  not  delayed  exposing, 
in  an  analysis,  the  contradiction  into  which  this 
latter  has  fallen.  Louchard,  although  he  pro¬ 
nounces  a  decided  No  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  a 
similar  inconsistency,  (which,  although  not  very 
explicitly  stated,  may  be  readily  presumed)  in  the 
memoir  published  by  him  in  1825  under  the  title. 
La  Moi've  est  elle  Contagieuse?  NON.  This 
veterinarian  has  studied,  and  appears  well-in¬ 
formed;  accordingly,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  him  give  judgment  decisive  and  without 
appeal,  on  a  question  upon  which  the  schools, 
hippiatrists,  and  veterinarians,  the  most  experi¬ 
enced,  are  still  at  variance ;  and  this  about  two 
years  after  obtaining  his  diploma.  We  should 
expect  to  find  in  this  memoir  at  least  some  new 
facts  or  experiments,  tending  directly  to  establish 
the  character  of  glanders  either  as  contagious  or 
not  contagious  ;  but  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
he  contents  himself  witli  repeating  the  facts 
brought  forward  by  Godine  and  Dupuy  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  opinion  upon  which  he  decides  in  so 
sweeping  a  manner,  and  which  he  maintains  by 
reasonings,  doubtless  calculated  to  cairy  conviction 
to  his  own  mird,  but  which  are  only  arguments, 
more  or  less  specious  and  not  positive  facts.  The 
opuscule  of  Louchard  cannot  convince  any  one, 
and  tends  only  to  leave  them  in  the  same  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  the  question,  on  which  he  has  not  thrown 
any  light  in  his  attempts  to  decide.  Perhaps  he 
himself  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  as  to  the  non¬ 
contagion  of  glanders  ;  may  we  not  think  this 
from  this  passage  in  his  work  ?  “  Js  to  my  opinion, 
it  is,  that  they  have  exaggerated  with  respect  to  its 
preteiuled  contagion  ;  and  have  even  misrepresented, 
some  cut  of  the  many  circumstances  that  they  have 
recorded,  in  order  to  injure  persons,  who,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  \cere  innocent,  but  had  acted  in  con¬ 
travention  of  regulations.”  Besides,  Louchard 
admits  that  the  acute  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  cavities  of  the  horse,  are 
frequently  contagious,  but  cease  to  be  so  when 
they  pass  into  the  chronic  stage.  This  opinion  is 
merely  that  which  Morel  and  others  have  expressed 
before,  and  which  Gosson  has  lately  brought  for¬ 
ward  again,  in  saying  that  the  secretion  caused  by 
an  extremely  acute  injiammation  (f  the  pituitary 
membrane,  being  of  an  iri'italing  nature,  may 
render  the  disease  contagious,  arid  that  the  secretion 
produced  by  chronic  inflammation  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  and  cannot  communicate  the  disease.  On 
that  occasion  Huzard,  jun.,  stated  an  idea  which, 
he  says,  has  frequently  occurred  to  him,  viz., 
that  those  veterinarians  who  have  regarded  glanders 
as  highly  contagious,  have  designated  some  of  the 
infectious  maladies,  of  which  Louchard  speaks,  as 
glanders  ;  that  others  have  since  called  by  the  same 
name  all  the  chronic  terminations  of  tliese  dis¬ 
eases;  and,  that  finally,  some  others  observing 
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cases  where  the  chronic  terminations  have  not  been 
communicated,  have  concluded  that  glanders  is 
not  contagious. 

Notwithstanding  these  authorities,  these  facts, 
and  these  arguments,  we  think  that  the  contagion 
of  glanders  must  be  granted  ;  and  if  we  go  back 
(as  has  been  done)  to  the  times  of  ‘the  ancients, 
we  see  that  the  ideas  they  have  hazarded,  or  perhaps 
lightly  treated,  in  some  of  their  writings,  have  been 
neglected  by  their  contemporaries  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  ;  that  the  silence  of  some  of  them  re¬ 
specting  contagion  has  not  been  rightly  construed, 
and  that  others  have  expressed  a  certainty  of  it. 
Jourdain  states,  that  Absyrtes  and  Hippocrates 
order  the  separation  of  the  sound  horses  from  the 
sick  in  this  disease,  as  it  is  highly  contagious. 
Solleysel  and  La  Guerinibre  think  that  it  is  very 
easily  communicable  in  a  stable,  even  by  the  air 
breathed.  Gaspard  Saussier  looks  upon  the  dis¬ 
ease  as  extremely  contagious  ;  and  Garsault  is  of 
much  the  same  opinion.  According  to  Bourgelat 
the  effects  are  more  or  less  contagious,  and  some¬ 
times  are  not  developed.  This  remark  of  the 
founder  of  our  schools  agrees  with  our  every-day 
experience,  and  it  would  be  singular  to  draw  from 
it  the  conclusion  that  glanders  is  never  contagious, 
because  it  is  not  always  developed,  although  cir¬ 
cumstances  favour  such  developement.  Desplas, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  distinguished 
practitioners  of  the  capital,  and  who  has  certainly 
in  the  course  of  his  life  seen  a  great  deal,  does  not 
doubt  the  contagion  of  glanders  ;  it  is  true  he  ex¬ 
tends  his  opinion  a  little  too  much,  in  considering 
all  diseases  accompanied  by  discharge  from  the 
nose  as  infectious.  The  Royal  Veterinary  School 
of  Lyons  has  not  varied  in  opinion  for  a  moment ; 
since  the  question  of  the  non-conlagion  of  glanders 
has  been  started,  they  have  paid  great  attention  to 
it,  they  have  observed  much,  and  have  made  suc¬ 
cessive  experiments  of  which  we  will  presently 
speak  ;  and  struck  with  the  results  they  have  con¬ 
stantly  obtained,  they^  remain  firm  and  unshaken  in 
the  idea  that  the  disease  is,  as  it  has  always  been 
considered,  contagious.  We  cite  in  favour  of  this 
doctrine  only  those  opinions  which  appear  the  most 
reasonable  ;  and  we  purposely  neglect  those  seem¬ 
ing  to  bear  the  stamp  of  exaggeration  ;  such  as 
those  published  by  many  German  authors,  who 
have  copied  the  French,  and  even  made  themselves 
more  ridiculous  ;  by  Vitet  who  swarms  with 
errors,  and  who  sees  no  other  preservative  means 
than  the  death  of  all  the  horses  that  have  come  in 
contact  with  those  glandered  ;  as  also  by  Frenzer, 
Pilger,  Wiborg,  Wolstein,  Schreber,  Sander, 
Clark,  Kersting,  Kruger,  and  others  who  go  still 
beyond  these,  and  appear  to  bid  adieu  to  the  pro¬ 
bable.  It  is  not  upon  such  authorities  that  the 
observer  can  rely. 

(To  he  continued). 


Cheap  Venison.  —  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  amusing 
“  Visit  to  Iceland,”  states  that  the  rein-deer 
abound  so  much  in  Tusteren  and  on  the  other  moun¬ 
tainous  islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  feel  thankful  when  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  shoot  them,  as  they  interfere  materially 
with  the  feeding  of  the  sheep, 


JUNGLE  FOWL. 


The  biid  known  by  this  name  among  the  English 
in  India,  is  the  “  Wild  Cock”  of  Sonneral,  who  was 
the  first  to  describe  it  in  his  ‘  Voyage  aux  Indes  Ori- 
entales.’  This  naturalist  maintained  with  considerable 
zeal  that  this  bird  formed  the  slock  whence  most  of 
our  races  of  domestic  fowl  have  proceeded.  He  con¬ 
curred  in  the  opinion  of  BufFon,  that  most  of  our 
varieties  of  domestic  fowl  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
type.,  and  that  the  differences  which  we  perceive 
among  them  have  resulted  from  accidents  of  climate, 
domestication,  and  crossings  of  varieties.  Sounerat, 
who  did  not  or  would  not  know  of  any  other  species 
of  wild  cock  than  this — for  he  speaks  slightingly  of 
tlie  authority  of  Dampier,  who  mentions  that  he  saw 
wild  cocks  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  —  naturally 
enough  concluded  that  in  this  jungle-fowl  he  had 
found  the  primitive  stock.  Subsequent  inquiries  have, 
however,  contirmed  the  statements  of  Dampier,  not 
anly  as  to  the  existence  of  species  of  wild  fowl  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  but  it  is  also  admitted  that  the 
Buitkiva  species  in  Java,  and  the  Jago  species  in  Su¬ 
matra,  more  nearly  approximate  to  our  common  fowl 
than  that  now  under  consideration,  and  to  which  Son- 
neral’s  statements  refer.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems 
that  out  varieties  of  domestic  fowl  proceed  from  mix¬ 
tures  of  original  species.  Practical  observers  arrive 
at  much  the  same  conclusions  on  this  point  with 
scientific  naturalists.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  consid¬ 
ered  in  India  that  our  game  cock  originated  from  a 
mixture  of  the  jungle  cock  with  wild  species  in 
Malaya  and  Chittagong.  Altogether,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  on  this  disputed  point,  very  little 
is  actually  known  ;  and  the  domestication  of  the  bird 
ascends  to  such  remote  antiquity,  that  it  seems  hope¬ 
less  to  determine  the  era,  and  still  more  hopeless  to 
ascertain  the  oiiginal  species  with  percision.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  the  jungle  fowl,  which  we  now 
proceed  to  describe,  are  quite  distinct  in  India  from 
the  domestic  races  reared  by  the  natives,  which  do  not 
in  any  respect  differ  from  the  domesticated  varieties  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  jungle  cock  is  about  one-third  less  in  bulk  than 
our  common  village  cock.  Its  length  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  lowered  and  extended 
tail,  is  about  two  feet  four  inches  ;  and  its  height 
from  the  level  of  the  feet  to  the  top  of  the  head,  with¬ 
out  including  the  crest,  is  fourteen  inches  and  a  half. 

The  head  is  furnished  w'ith  an  indented  comb,  and 
the  wattles  resemble  those  of  the  domestic  cock,  but 
the  naked  space  around  the  eyes  and  on  the  throat  is 
larger  than  in  that  bird.  The  feathers  of  the  head 
and  neck  grow  longer  as  they  approach  the  body  ;  and 
in  their  form  and  substance  are  different  from  those 
which  cover  the  same  parts  in  other  cocks,  whether 
wild  or  domestic.  The  quill  is  thick  and  flattened, 
forming  a  white  stripe  ;  the  whole  length  of  the  fea¬ 
ther,  as  far  as  the  extremity  where  it  ends  in  a  dilated 
cartilaginous  substance,  is  of  a  rounded  form,  thin, 
highly  polished,  and  white.  The  feathers  of  the  back 
and  those  of  the  tail  coverts,  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
are  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,,  varied  with  spots  of  a 
brighter  hue,  the  whole  having  a  white  stripe  down 
their  shafts.  The  breast,  the  belly,  the  sides,  the 
thighs,  and  the  abdomen  are  dusky,  tinged  with 
green.  The  greater  quill  feathers  are  dull  black,  and 
the  middle  and  secondaries  are  black,  with  green  re¬ 
flections.  The  lesser  and  middle  wing-coverts  have 
the  shafts  of  their  feathers  flattened,  and  theii  tips 
furnished  with  a  thick  and  solid  cartilaginous  plate. 
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of  the  same  general  appearance  with  those  on  the 
neck,  hut  of  a  deep  rect  colour.  The  colour  of  the 
tail-coverts  is  <leep  violet  ;  they  are  lengthened  out 
and  arched  over  the  two  vertical  planes  of  the  tail, 
which  is  composed  of  fourteen  feathers,  separated  into 
two  portions  inclined  towards  each  other,  and  form¬ 
ing  an  acute  angle.  The  two  middle  feathers  are 
longer  than  the  others,  and  form  an  arc,  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  w'hich  is  turned  from  the  body  of  the  bird. 
The  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  a  black  hue,  with  green 
reflections.  The  feet  are  of  a  grey  colour;  the  beak 
horn-coloured ;  the  fleshy  appendices  of  the  head 
are  red,  more  or  less  deep. 

The  female  of  this  species  is  much  less  than  the 
male  and  has  scarcely  any  comb  or  wattles.  The 
throat  is  covered  with  feathers,  and  this  forms  a  re¬ 
markable  distinction  from  the  domestic  hen,  which  has 
that  part  nearly  naked.  The  circumference  around 
the  eye  is  naked  and  reddish.  The  whole  of  the  plu¬ 
mage  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  resembles  that  of 
the  male,  except  that  the  colours  are  less  brilliant, 
d'he  feathers  of  the  neck  are  but  slightly  lengthened, 
and,  as  well  as  those  of  the  wings,  are  destitute  of  the 
singular  cartilaginous  tips  with  which  those  of  the 
male  are  furnished.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  grey,  more  or  less  dusky,  with  the  shaft  of 
each  feather  white.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Indian  wild  species, 
the  females  do  not  differ  among  themselves  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  their  plumage,  like  our  domestic  hens.  The 
females  also  of  those  primitive  species  resemble  each 
other  individually,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  our  domestic  hens,  the  differences 
between  the  individuals  of  which  sometimes  extend  to 
characteristic  attributes,  such  as  the  absence  of  crest, 
of  gills,  great  difference  of  size,  &c.  This  is  a  strong 
fact  against  the  opinion  of  Buffon,  who  conside  ed 
that  a  white  plumage  must  be  the  attribute  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  race,  and  imagined  that  hens  originally  white, 
became  varied  from  white  to  black,  assuming  all  the 
intermediate  colours  in  succession.  But  our  acquain¬ 
tance  with  wild  species  which  were  unknown  in 
Buffon’s  time  enables  us  to  conceive  it  more  probable 
that  the  primitive  hens  are  brown,  red,  or  grey  indif¬ 
ferently,  and  that  white  and  black  colours  are  among 
the  consequences  of  domestication,  for  all  the  wild 
hens  which  have  hitherto  been  observed  have  the 
intermediate  colours. 

The  cry  of  theiungle  fowl  is  in  some  measure  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  domestic  species  ;  but  there  is 
much  resemblance  in  their  habits  and  dispositions. 
'I'he  following  lively  statement  on  this  subject  is  from 
‘Excursions  in  India,’  by  Captain  Thomas  Skinner, 
published  in  1832. 

“  In  some  parts  of  the  forest  we  saw  several  jungle 
fowl  ;  they  have  exactly  the  same  habits  as  the  domes¬ 
tic  poultry.  The  cock  struts  at  the  head  of  his  hens, 
and  keeps  a  strict  watch  over  their  safety.  Whenever 
they  were  disturbed  by  our  atempts  upon  them,  he  flew 
to  the  highest  branch  of  some  tree  beyond  our  reach, 
and  crowed  with  all  his  might,  while  his  dumes  ran 
into  holes  and  corners  to  escape  our  attacks :  they  are 
so  cunning,  that  we  Ibund  it  impossible  to  get  within 
shot  of  them  with  all  the  caution  we  could  use.  While 
intent  upon  capturing  at  least  one,  as  we  were  creep¬ 
ing  after  them  upon  our  breasts,  lying  occasionally 
like  riflemen  under  cover  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground  to  catch  them  en  passant,  we  came  sudden¬ 
ly  upon  an  ambuscade  that  very  soon  put  an  end  to 
our  sport. 

“We  were  about  midway  up  the  face  of  a  hill  that 


was  thickly  covered  by  trees,  and  much  clogged  by 
shrubs  and  creepers  that  wound  in  all  directions.  On 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  enemy’s  position,  still  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  our  breasts,  and  bending  a  keen  eye  upon 
the  biids  strutting  before  us,  up  rose,  with  a  growl 
that  denoted  an  offended  spirit  ('for  we  had  literally 
touched  his  tail^,  a  large  black  bear ;  uiid  turned 
round,  looked  us  in  the  face  with  the  most  undisguised 
astonishment.  It  was  the  most  unsought,  as  well  as 
most  unpromising  introduction  I  had  ever  met  with. 
There  was  no  time  for  parley,  and  getting  upon  our 
legs,  we  at  once  stood  upon  the  defensive.  This  sud¬ 
den  metamorphosis  completed  his  surprise,  and,  yel- 
lins:  louder  than  before,  he  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could 
shuffle  from  the  extraordinary  animals  that  had  so 
unaccountably  sprung  up  before  him.  We  determined 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  retrace  our  steps,  leaving  the  jungle  fowl  to 
benefit  by  the  interruption.” 

The  following  is  the  process  which  the  Shecarries — 
or  natives  of  low  caste  in  India,  who  gain  a  livelihood 
by  catching  birds  and  animals — employ  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  the  jungle  fowl: — “Two  or  three  of 
these  men  go  for  this  purpose  together,  and  proceed 
in  this  manner.  A  line  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  long 
is  fastened  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs  at  each 
extremity,  and  is  then  elevated  by  props  to  the  height 
of  about  eighteen  inches.  To  this  pi'op  nooses  of 
horse  hair  are  fastened  at  distances  of  about  two  feet 
from  each  other,  and  when  the  birds  attempt  to  pass 
under  the  line,  they  are  caught  in  the  nooses  by  their 
necks.  Sometimes  a  similar  line  is  fastened  to  the 
ground,  and  left  lying  there  with  all  the  nooses  spread, 
and  as  the  birds  pass  over  them  they  are  caught  by 
the  legs.  These  lines  are  never  spread  where  there  is 
much  jungle.  When  the  line  or  lines  are  ready,  the 
men  go  oft’ to  a  considerable  distance,  an  l  beat  the 
bushes  in  a  direction  towards  them  *” 


The  English  Nightingale. — The  nightingale  is 
celebrated  in  all  countries  ;  its  sober  plumage  of 
tawny'  brown  w'ould  never  attract  our  attention, 
though  its  light  and  elegant  form  might  excite  admi¬ 
ration.  This  delightful  songster  is  not  found 
north  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  west,  or  Doncaster  in  the 
east;  and  is  seldom  seen  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  it  is  not  seen  but  where 
cowslips  grow  plentifully,  indicating  a  damp  cool 
soil,  and  probably  yielding  those  insects  it  delights 
in.  All  w'riters  praise  the  song  of  this  bird.  When 
every  object  around  conveys  the  sensation  of  joy  (says 
Mr.  Wilson),  and  heaven’s  abundance  is,  as  it  were, 
showering  around  us,  the  grateful  heart  beats  in 
unison  with  the  varying,  elevated  strains  of  this 
bird.  We  listen  to  its  notes  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  as 
a  hymn  to  the  great  and  most  adorable  Creator  of  all. 
Abject  must  that  heart  be,  and  callous  those  feelings, 
and  depraved  that  taste,  which  neither  the  charms 
of  nature,  nor  the  melody  of  innocence,  nor  the  voice 
of  gratitude  or  devotion  can  reach. 


Quick  Travelling. —  One  day  last  week,  the 
three  rival  coaches  from  London  to  Portsmouth, 
accomplished  the  journey  (72  miles)  in  five  hours 
and  20  minutes  !  which  exceeds  even  the  Brighton 
speed. 


*  .Tohnson’s  ‘Sketches  of  Field  Sports  as  followed 
by  the  Natives  of  India.’ 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


GRAND  TROTTING  MATCH  IN 
HARNESS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  UNDER  TEN  HOURS  AND 
A  QUARTER. 


The  match  against  time,  in  which  Mr,  John  Dixon 
of  Knightsbridge,  agreed  to  trot  his  chestnut  mare, 
Nonpareil,  one  hundred  miles  in  harness,  within  ten 
hours  and  a  half,  on  the  Turnpike-road,  came  off  over 
five  miles  of  Sunbury  Common,  on  Tuesday  night, 
June  9th.  The  undertaking  being  of  a  private  nature 
little  had  been  said  of  it  in  public,  and  the  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  result  were  of  a  very  limited  character. 
The  odds  against  the  undertaking,  as  in  the  terms  of 
the  match,  were  two  to  one,  but  much  larger  odds 
were  laid  in  small  sums,  from  the  apparent  want  of 
confidence  in  the  proprietor  of  the  mare,  as  well  as 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  mare 
having  shown  symptoms  of  horsing  on  Monday.  The 
mare  was  trained  by  Mr.  William  Stacey,  of  Hook, 
near  Kingston,  and  was  in  splendid  condition,  after 
having  undergone  several  severe  trials — in  one,  hav¬ 
ing  done,  with  perfect  ease,  fifty  miles  in  four  hours 
and  a  half.  She  has  been  worked  as  a  hack,  hunter, 
and  in  harness,  and  has  often  proved  herself  “  a  good 
nn,”  at  a  long  day,  in  all  three  capacities — on  one 
occasion,  after  following  the  hounds,  and  going  to  and 
from  cover  over  sixty  miles  of  country,  having  run 
away  with  her  rider  through  ploughed  fields,  with  a 
freshness  equal  to  her  first  exit  from  the  stable.  Her 
age  is  seven  years,  and  her  height  fifteen  hands,  with 
extraordinary  fine  muscles  over  her  thighs  and  fore¬ 
hands,  a  noble  chest,  and  beautiful  head  and  neck. 
Her  courage  remarkably  high,  and  her  style  of  trotting 
pure  and  easy,  not  lifting  her  feet  too  high  from  the 
ground,  and  her  action  as  straight  as  a  die  ;  and,, 
like  Tom  Thumb,  her  stretch  with  her  hind  legs  long 
and  quick.  In  appearance  she  has  all  the  capabili¬ 
ties  for  the  task  assigned  her,  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  Tom  Thumb,  was  never  be¬ 
fore,  to  our  knowledge,  performed  in  this  country,. 
Still,  such  was  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  that  had. 
Mr.  Dixon  possessed  confidence  agreeable  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  his  mare,  he  could  have  won  “  a  hat- full  of’ 
money.”  The  mare,  and  the  parties  interested  in  the^ 
match  assembled  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Red  Lion,, 
at  Hampton.  From  the  secresy  observed,  how'ever,. 
and  an  understanding  that  the  start  would  not  take 
place  till  two  in  the  morning,  there  were  not  many 
persons  present.  Some  conversation  having  taken: 
place  upon  the  inconvenience  of  the  time  of  com¬ 
mencing  and  finishing,  the  latter  in  the  meridian  heat 
of  the  day,  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  infinite¬ 
ly  more  humane  to  start  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and 
finish  before  the  sun  had  acquired  its  full  power.  To- 
this  the  backer  of  time,  from  tlie  evident  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  both  in  the  owner  and  trainer  of  the  mare,  did 
not  object,  and  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  adopt  the 
latter  course,  and  preparations  were  made  accordingly, 
A  beautiful  new  match -cart,  not  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds,  had  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Samuel  Hitch¬ 
cock,  of  Lambeth.  The  harness  vvas  proportionably 
light,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Stacey,  the 
trainer,  who  knew  the  habits  of  the  mare,  and  who- 
weighed  thirteen  stone,  should  drive  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  The  ground  selected  was  the  same  over  which 
Tom  Thumb  was  matched  to  do  the  same  task — 
namely,  from  the  mile-stone  next  Hampton,  on  the 
Sunbury  road,  the  fifth  mile-stone  next  Staines,  and  a 
stable  vvas  obtained  at  the  George  public -house,  neau 


to  the  starting-post,  for  the  accommodationof  the  mare 
in  her  stoppages.  Umpires  and  a  referee  were  chosen, 
and  persons  were  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  keep  time,  and  see  that  each  turn  vvas  fully 
accomplished.  These  matters  adjusted,  the  start  took 
place  at  ten  o’clock  precisely — the  mare,  in  full 
spirits,  going  away  at  a  steady  playful  pace  of  a  little 
more  than  ten  miles  an  hour — a  rate  which  she  ob¬ 
served  .without  flagging  throughout.  She  stopped  four 
times,  during  which  she  vvas  taken  out,  her  harness 
taken  off,  and  a  little  gruel  administered.  We  give 
the  time  in  which  each  ten  miles  was  performed,  in¬ 
cluding  stoppages,  as  taken  from  a  stop-watch  :  — 


mm. 

sec. 

First  ten  miles 

58 

30 

Second  ditto 

59 

50 

Stopped 

6 

40 

20  miles  in  2  h.  &  5  m. 

Third  .  -  - 

60 

0 

Fourth  -  - 

61 

30 

Fifth  -  -  - 

60 

10 

Stopped  - 

3 

30 

50  miles  in  5  h.  10  m. 
and  10  sec. 

Sixth 

60 

30 

Seventh  -  - 

60 

10 

Stopped  -  - 

3 

0 

70  miles  in  7  h.  13  min. 
and  10  sec. 

Eighth 

59 

10 

Ninth 

58 

20 

90  miles  in  9  h.  5  min. 
and  40  sec. 

Tenth  -  - 

60 

0 

Being  the  One 

Hundred  Miles  in  Ten  Hours, 

Fourteen  Minutes,  and  Forty  Seconds — the  mare  hav¬ 
ing  fifteen  minutes  and  twenty  seconds  to  spare,  and 
going  to  the  last  fresh,  although  occasionally  a  little 
sluggish  at  starting.  The  time  occupied  in  stoppages 
was  exactly  sixteen  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  and 
the  extension  of  this  time  in  the  first  stoppage  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  mistake  in  putting  the*mare  to,  the 
harness  being  improperly  buckled  over  the  shaft  of  the 
match-cart.  Duducting  this  time,  therefore,  from  the 
actual  travelling,  the  distance  was  accomplished  in 
Nine  Hours,  Fifty-eight  Minutes,  and  Ten  Seconds  ! 
A  performance  to  the  full  as  extraordinary  as  that  of 
Tom  Thumb,  when  the  weight  of  the  driver  and  the 
season  of  the  year  are  considered  ;  for  Haggerty,  the 
groom,  who  drove  Tom  Thumb,  weighed  but  lOst. 
31b.  Tom  Thumb  did  the  distance,  including  stop¬ 
pages,  in  ten  hours  and  seven  minutes,  and  was  but 
14i  hands  in  height,  rising  eleven  years  ;  but  then 
he  had  a  more  favourable  period  of  the  year,  namely, 
the  2d  February,  (1829}.  The  time  occupied  by  Tom 
Thumb  in  stoppages  was  thirty-seven  minutes,  so  that 
he  took  but  nine  hours  and  thirty  minutes  to  go  over 
the  same  ground,  being  less  by  twenty-eight  minutes 
and  ten  seconds  than  the  mare,  from  whence  it  may 
be  seen  his  pace  was  evidently  quicker,  and  we  should 
say,  at  the  close  he  was  fresher  than  the  mare,  his 
then  owner,  Mr.  Jackson,  offering  to  take  60  to  40  he 
de  did  fourteen  miles  within  the  hour  belfore  he  return¬ 
ed  to  his  stable.  The  mare,  at  the  conclusion  was 
taken  out,  and  after  stopping  a  shoit  time  in  the  sta¬ 
ble,  she  was  walked  about  for  some  time.  She  showed 
great  leg  weariness,  but  upon  being  well  dressed,  and 
her  legs  well  rubbed,  she  soon  recovered,  and  in  half 
an  hour  threw  back  her  ears,  and  became  full  of  life. 
She  was  then  put  into  the  stable,  but  refused  her 
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corn,  and  appearing  not  to  feel  “  at  home,”  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  walk  her  to  her  training  stables 
at  Hook,  where  she  was  turned  into  a  loose  box,  with 
plenty  of  straw,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  her  rest.. 
She  stalled  freely  every  time  she  was  taken  to  her  stall, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  match,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  cordial  ball  or  two,  and  gruel,  took  no  other 
refreshment.  Although  warm,  she  did  not  perspire 
profusely  throughout  her  labours.  The  sponge  was 
used  freely,  and  the  utmost  attention  was  paid  to  her 
comfort.  A  vast  number  of  persons  had  collected  to¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  match,  but  many  were- 
disappointed  from  the  change  of  the  hour  for  starting, 
and  were  stopped  on  their  road  down  by  those  whO' 
knew'  the  value  of  the  old  adage,  “  The  early  bird 
catches  the  worm.”  As  we  have  already  stated,  little 
money  beyond  the  original  stakes  was  won  or  lost.  It 
was  not  sufficient  of  a  certainty  for  many  who  were 
present  to  risk  their  pewter  ;  but  had  Mr.  Dixon 
been  inclined,  even  when  the  journey  was  halfover,  he 
was  offered  any  number  of  fives  if  he  would  back  his 
'  mare  for  as  many  hundreds. 

The  following  letter  was  delivered  by  post  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  host  of  the  Pved  Lion,  on  Tuesday 
morning  : — • 

“  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO 
ANIMALS,  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

“  Office,  No.  3,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

“Sir — The  Committee  of  the  above  Society  hav¬ 
ing  read  in  the  public  papers  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
certain  individuals  to  make  a  horse  trot  100  miles 
within  ten  hours  and  a  half,  in  harness,  over  five  miles 
of  Sunbury-common,  on  Wednesday  next,  June  10, 
and  your  house  being  na.ned  as  the  head-quarters,  I 
am  directed  to  inform  you  that  this  Society  has  come  to 
the  resolution  to  prosecute  the  riders  or  drivers  who 
may  be  concerned  in  such  acts  of  inhumanity  and 
barbarity,  and  they  have  determined  to  spare  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  disgraceful  proceedings. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  June  9,  1835.  “  Hf^NRY  THOMAS, 

“  Secretary.” 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Dixou  to  state,  that  his  especial 
directions  to  Stacey  were,  not  to  push  the  mare  beyond 
her  powers,  but  on  showing  decided  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
tress,  at  once  to  stop,  as  he  valued  the  mare  more 
than  any  thing  he  could  gain  by  her  success. 

It  may  not  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Jackson  offered 
to  back  Tom  Thumb  to  do  one  hundred  miles  in  ten 
liours,  w’ithin  six  weeks  of  his  former  match,  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Birmingham,  has  lately  offered  to  back  his 
celebrated  trotter  to  the  same  match  at  handsome 
odds.  It  may  well  be  said  it  was  left  to  modern  times 
to  discover  what  the  real  powers  of  a  "horse  are — in¬ 
deed,  now  that  this  feat  has  been  done  easily,  on  two 
occasions,  there  are  abundance  of  persons  ready  to 
say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  horses  can  do  it.  A 
similar  disposition  to  undervalue  wonderful  perform¬ 
ances  was  shown  when  Mr.  Osbaldeston  rode  two 
hundred  miles  in  eight  hours  and  forty-two  minutes  ; 
before  it  was  accomplished  it  was  impossible,  but 
when  “  the  Squire”  showed  the  way,  “  it  w'as  nothing 
but  what  any  old  post-boy  could  do. 


The  Haw  of  the  Eye  of  a  Horse. — This  is  not 
like  the  membrana  nictitans  of  a  bird,  but  it  is  a  car¬ 
tilage  covered  convexly  by  the  men  bra na  conjunc¬ 
tiva  ;  there  is  appended  to  it  amass  of  fat,  and  next 
to  the  fat  is  the  retractor  muscle  ;  whenever  the  eye 
is  excited,  there  is  an  action  of  this  muscle  j  the  eye. 


ball  is  retracted,  the  mass  of  fat  is  compressed,  and 
by  the  compression  of  this  the  haw,  as  it  is  termed, 
passes  over  the  eye,  so  that  you  never  see  any  thing 
like  dirt,  or  an  extraneous  body  in  the  eye  of  the 
horse,  unless  a  bit  of  grass  gets  entangled  there.  But 
in  the  most  dry  road  a  horse  never  suffers  from  dust, 
as  his  rider  does,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  provision  of 
nature,  a  third  eye-lid  as  it  were,  which  runs  over 
the  eye.  At  the  moment  the  eye  is  turned  inward, 
the  haw  passes  over  the  eye,  and  having  a  glandular 
secretion,  it  removes  whatever  is  offensive  to  the  in¬ 
ner  corner  of  the  eye  when  it  is  conveyed  out. — Sir 
Charles  Bell. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Horse. 
By  Caveat  Emptor,  Gent.,  One,  &c.  London, 
Longman  and  Co. 


A  whimsical  title  to  a  very  clever  and  amusing 
volume.  But  though  it  is  full  of  humour,  it  is  also 
full  of  useful  information  ;  and  the  law  and  the 
gospel  (chaunting?)  of  horse-dealing  are  clearly 
and  ably  explained.  Even  the  drolleries  are  in¬ 
structive,  and  calculated  to  prevent  many  a  take- 
in.  We  quote  two  specimens  by  way  of  sample  ; 
and  have  only  to  add,  that  these  Adventures  are 
embellished  with  numerous  cuts,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  text,  and,  consequently,  very  entertain¬ 
ing. 

“  I  resolved  that  my  second  purchase  should  at 
all  events  be  strong  enough  to  bear  me.  I  there¬ 
fore  pitched  upon  a  cob  ;  he  was,  to  use  the  ac¬ 
cepted  phrase,  ‘  built  like  a  castle there  was  ‘  no 
nonsense  about  him,’  most  assuredly  ;  but  he  un¬ 
luckily  moved  like  a  castle !  I  have  the  greatest 
aversion  to  a  horse  that  ‘  won’t  go  it  is  an  eter¬ 
nal  trial  of  one’s  temper ;  many  a  time  has  the 
provocation  brought  me  within  an  ace  of  Martin’s 
penalties.  My  ‘  castle’  had  ‘  no  go’  at  all  in  him  : 
when  1  first  brought  him  out  of  the  seller’s  stable, 
he  seemed  as  gay  as  a  lark  ;  but  I  suppose  he  had 
not  been  used  for  a  twelvemonth  :  at  the  end  of  a 
mile  all  his  ‘  pluck’  was  gone,  and  my  wrath  be¬ 
gan  :  my  spurs  were  sharp,  but  he  kicked  !  A 
good  ash-stick  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  equilibrium  ;  nay,  it  did  more,  it  actu¬ 
ally  compelled  a  canter,  and,  if  my  arm  only  had 
been  in  fault,  I  had  still  strength  enough  left  to 
have  coaxed  the  canter  into  a  gallop  ;  but,  alas  ! 
when  we  arrived  at  that  focus  of  roads  and  con¬ 
fusion,  Battle-bridge,  whether  it  was  that  he  knew 
not  which  course  to  take,  I  cannot  say,  but  he 
paused  in  his  full  career  so  abruptly,  that  I  found 
myself  upon  his  neck,  instead  of  his  back,  and, 
had  he  advanced  another  yard,  I  should  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  found  my  back  on  the  ground.  I  decided 
on  my  course  at  once — I  walked  him  to  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  ascertained  that  his  wind  was  as 
thick  as  his  carcase,  and  sold  him  at  Osborne’s  the 
next  day  to  *a  timid  old  gentleman,’  for  whom 
he  was  exactly  suited.” 

^  “  Another  ‘charming’  brute  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  much  of  a  dandy  at  any  time  ;  but, 
by  some  confounded  ill-luck,  I  went  to  the  stables 
on  this  occasion  in  a  new  coat,  new  hat,  new 
trousers,  and  with  as  fashionable  an  exterior  as  the 
gloss  of  a  tailor’s  shop  can  give.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  1  wore,  what  I  seldom  used,  an  eye¬ 
glass.  The  consequence  was  inevitable.  The 
‘  sweetest  little  park  horse  that  ever  was  crossed’ 
was,  of  course,  the  ‘  very  thing  I  wanted.’  I 
thought  so  too  ;  but  the  good  nature  of  the  dealer 
saved  my  pocket,  whatever  might  be  his  good  in¬ 
tentions}  I  was  allowed  to  iwiike  trial  of  bini.  We 
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(lanced  a  quadrille  together  with  every  gentleman 
and  lady  that  we  met  mounted  in  Hyde  Park  ;  and  I 
soon  found  that  the  lovely  creature  was  better  suited 
to  Almack’s  than  to  me.  He  passaged  away  in  style 
by  the  band  of  the  guards,  till  every  soldier  grinned 
a  salute,  and  no  rhetoric  of  mine  could  divert  him 
from  his  obvious  purpose  of  escorting  them  to  the 
palace.  Once,  indeed,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  turn 
his  head,  but  it  was  only  to  the  other  way, 

with  his  rump  instead  of  his  face  to  the  troops.  At 
last,  in  sheer  desperation,  I  plunged  both  spurs  in 
him  at  once  ;  he  gave  a  spring  that  would  have 
cleared  a  horse  and  gig,  and  then  fairly  bolted  ; 
running  at  speed  to  his  stables  again  !  I  would  as 
soon  fondle  a  mad  dog  as  take  such  another  dance 
with  a  dandy  1” 


ARE  WATER-FLIES  FOUND  ON  ALL 

RIVERS  ? 


This  is  a  viuestion  which  I  find  it  impossible  to 
answer  ;  yet  from  my  own  experience  I  should 
suppose,  that  in  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
globe,  certain  water-flies  exist  wherever  there  is 
running  water.  Even  in  the  most  ardent  temper¬ 
ature,  gnats  and  musquitoes  are  found,  which  lay 
their  congeries  of  eggs  on  the  water,  which,  when 
hatched,  become  first  worms,  afterwards  small 
shrimp-like  aurelia,  and  lastly  flies.  Tliere  are  a 
great  number  of  the  largest  species  of  these  flies  on 
stagnant  waters  and  lakes,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  food  of  various  fishes,  principally  of  the  carp 
kind  :  but  the  true  fisherman’s  flies — those  which 
are  imitated  in  our  art — principally  belong  to  the 
northern,  or  at  least  temperate  part  of  Europe, 
and  1  believe  are  nowhere  more  abundant  than  in 
England.  It  appears  to  me,  that  since  I  have 
been  a  fisherman,  which  is  now  the  best  part  of 
half  a  century,  I  have  observed,  in  some  rivers 
where  1  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  habitually, 
a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  flies.  There  were 
always  some  seasons  in  which  the  temperature  was 
favourable  to  a  quantity  of  fly  ;  for  instance,  fine 
warm  days  in  spring  for  the  grannam,  or  brown 
fly  ;  and  like  days  in  May  and  J  une  for  the  alder- 
fly,  May-fly,  and  stone-fly  ;  but  1  should  say  that 
within  these  last  twenty  years  I  have  observed  a 
general  diminution  of  the  spring  and  autumnal 
flies,  except  in  those  rivers  which  are  fed  from 
sources  that  run  from  chalk,  and  which  are  peren¬ 
nial, — such  as  the  Wandle,  and  the  Hampshire 
and  Buckinghamshire  rivers  ;  in  these  streams  the 
temperature  is  more  uniform,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  does  notvary  much.  I  attributes  the  change 
of  the  quantity  of  flies  in  the  rivers  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  bogs  or  marshes 
which  fed  many  considerable  streams  are  drained  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  affected  by  severe  droughts  and  great  floods, 
— the  first  killing,  and  the  second  washing  away 
the  larvte  and  aurelias.  May-flies,  thirty  years 
ago,  were  abundant  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Teme 
river  in  Herefordshire,  where  it  receives  the  Clun  ; 
they  are  now  rarely  seen.  Most  of  the  rivers  of 
that  part  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  west,  with 
the  e.xception  of  those  that  rise  in  the  still  unculti¬ 
vated  parts  of  Dartmoor  or  Exmoor,  are  rapid  and 
unfordable  torrents  alter  rain,  and,  in  dry 


summers,  little  more  than  scanty  rills ;  and  Ex¬ 
moor  and  Dartmoor,  almost  the  only  considerable 
remains  of  those  moist,  spongy,  or  peaty  soils, 
which  once  covered  the  greatest  part  of  the  high 
lands  of  England,  are  becoming  cultivated,  and 
their  sources  will  gradually  gain  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  as  those  of  our  midland  and  highly-improved 
counties.  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  the  effects 
of  peat  mosses  and  grassy  marshes  on  the  water 
thrown  dowm  from  the  atmosphere,  better,  than  by 
comparing, their  effects  to  those  of  roofs  of  houses 
of  thatched  straw,  as  contrasted  with  roofs  of 
slate,  on  a  shower  of  rain.  The  slate  begins  to 
drop  immediately,  and  sends  down  what  it  receives 
in  a  rapid  torrent,  and  is  dry  soon  after  the  shower 
is  over.  From  the  sponge-like  roof  of  thatch,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  long  before  the  water  drops ;  but 
it  continues  dropping  and  wet  for  hours  after  the 
shower  is  over  ancl  the  slate  dry. — Scilmonia. 


MR.  VINES’S  DESCRIPTION  RESPECT¬ 
ING  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PARTS  AF¬ 
FECTED  IN  GLANDERS,  AS  SEEN  ON 
DISS  ECTION— (Conti  n  ued)  . 

The  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Diseased  Paris 
separately  considered, — vis.,  Tubercles,  Vo¬ 
mica,  Hepatization,  Emphysema.  Divi.don 
of  the  Glanders  according  to  the  parts  affec¬ 
ted, — viv.,  \st.  When  only  Conjined  to  the 
Mucous  Membrane  lining  the  Nose  and  Cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  Head.  2ndly,  When  the  Lungs 
are  also  Diseased. 


VOMICA  or  THE  LUNGS. 

Having  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  point 
as  regards  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  tu¬ 
bercles,  or  more  properly  speaking,  minute 
cellular  abscesses,  I  shall  next  attempt  to 
describe  the  true  abscess,  or  what  is  termed, 
vomica  of  the  lungs,  and  frequently  found  in 
the  lungs  of  horses,  when  destroyed  in  the 
last  or|incurable  stage  of  glanders.  These,  like 
tubercles  or  small  abscesses,  arise  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  parts,  and  are  found  to 
take  place  in  such  animals  as  have  a  stronger 
circulation  than  those  wherein  tubercles  or 
small  abscesses  occur,  in  consequence  of  vio¬ 
lent  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  Vomica,  or  abscess,  in  the  lungs  of 
horses,  vary  in  size,  like  tubercles,  from  a 
large  hazel  nut,  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg;  the 
result  of  acute  inflammation,  and  is  generally 
found  to  occur  in  animals  that  are  of  a 
stronger  nature  ;  whereas  the  largest  tubercles 
seldom  exceed  that  of  a  middle-sized  pea, 
and,  from  being  the  effect  of  a  weak  or  sub¬ 
acute  inflammation,  are  mostly  confined  to 
weak  animals.  Thus,  if  a  strong  horse  which 
has  been  highly  fed,  and  in  the  constant 
habit  of  undergoing  violent  exertion,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  in  a 
close  and  hot  stable,  is  attacker!  with  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  and  dies  in  consequence, 
it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  a  number  of  vo¬ 
mica;  in  the  lungs.  But  on  the  contrary, 
where  horses  are  weak,  badly  fed,  exposed  to 
wet  or  cold,  not  over  exercised,  and  the  cir- 
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culation  weaker,  the  small  kind  of  abscess  or 
tubercle  is  most  commonly  found. 

The  matter  or  pus,  contained  in  the  vomi¬ 
ca  of  Glanders,  like  that  of  the  tubercle,  is 
found  to  assume  a  more  or  less  unhealthy  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  if  introduced  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  healthy  ass,  by  inoculation,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  general  irritation,  and 
similar  results  as  the  matter  of  tubercles. 
Hence,  mostly  arises  tubercles  of  the  lungs, 
ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
with  a  discharge,  and  abscess  of  the  skin, 
thus  constituting  Glanders  and  Farcy.  These 
effects  do  not  only  follow  from  inoculating  an 
ass  with  the  matter  discharged  from  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts  in  Glanders  or  Farcy,  but  also 
from  the  discharge  taken  from  bad  and  long- 
neglected  cases  of  Grease  in  unhealthy  and 
debilitated  horses,  or  by  introducing  the  un¬ 
healthy  blood  of  one  animal  into  the  system 
of  another  through  the  jugular  vein,  as  well 
as  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. 
Similar  effects  also  follow  the  injection  of  ir¬ 
ritating  fluids  into  the  wind-pipe  (or  trachea). 

HEPATIZATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  some  Glandcred  horses,  the  lungs,  in¬ 
stead  of  containing  tubercles  or  vomicae,  are 
found  to  be  in  that  condensed  or  schirrous 
state  which  has  been  termed  by  French 
writers,  hepatization.  On  making  an  inci¬ 
sion,  it  appears  in  its  nature  rather  to  resemble 
a  portion  of  liver  than  of  lung,  in  consequence 
of  the  cellular  texture  being  obliterated  by 
inflammation. 

This  diseased  structure  never  affects  the 
entire  lungs,  for  the  animal  always  dies  be¬ 
fore  such  extensive  alteration  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  liable  to  take  place  both  in 
the  small  and  large  portions  of  the  lungs, 
particularly  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  right 
and  left  lobes,  or  those  portions  which  fill  up 
the  spaces  formed  by  the  three  first  ribs,  by 
the  lateral  part  of  the  heart,  or  external  por¬ 
tions  of  the  pericardium,  or  membrane  cover¬ 
ing  the  heart.  Sometimes  there  aie  also  con¬ 
densed  masses  situated  in  larger  portions  of 
the  lungs,  and  occupying  a  considerable 
space.  This  description  of  lung,  when  cut 
into  slices,  and  thrown  into  water,  from  the 
cellular  texture  being  destroyed,  immediately 
sinks,  whereas  it  would,  if  in  a  healthy  state, 
from  the  air  which  it  contains,  float  upon  the 
surface. 

Hepatized  portions  of  lung  have  various  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  sometimes  they  ore  found  to  be  of  a 
dark  brown  or  reddish  colour,  at  others,  and 
more  frequently,  they  are  dark  grey,  and 
when  cut  into,  are  almost  as  compact  as  car¬ 
tilage,  without  the  least  trace  of  their  original 
cellular  texture  existing.  Sometimes  these 
portions,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  are 
found  to  contain  innumerable  small  tubercles 
in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  similar  in  cha¬ 
racter  to  those  seen  in  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  lungs  when  not  in  this  hepatized  or  con¬ 
densed  state. 

The  immediate  cause  of  hepatization  of  the 


lungs  is  mostly  considered  to  arise  from  an 
effusion  of  lymph  into  the  cellular  texture, 
the  result  of  previous  inflammation  ;  though 
there  are  persons  who  contend  that  tubercles, 
vomicae,  hepatization.  See.,  of  the  lungs  are 
the  sole  effect  of  a  poison  contained  in  the 
blood.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  hereaf¬ 
ter  be  able  to  show  that  these  alterations  of 
structure  are  produced  by  the  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  state  of  the  air,  food,  and 
exercise,  and  that  the  notion  respecting  the 
poison  is  only  imaginary ^  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  and  debility,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  these  parts  to  inflammation,  so  will 
the  animal  in  its  frequency,  be  rendered  more 
debilitated  and  unhealthy,  and  of  course  more 
susceptible  to  every  kind  of  disease,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  exhibit  those  symptoms 
which  are  denominated  Glanders  and  Farcy, 
and  thus,  apparently,  in  consequence  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  structure  of  one  of 
the  most  important  organs  concerned  in  the 
support  of  life  having  been  destroyed. 

STATE  OF  THE  MEMBRANE  COVERING  THE 
LUNGS. 

When  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 
immediately  followed  by  Glanders,  the  mem¬ 
brane  (or  pleura)  which  covers  them,  and 
lines  the  chest,  is  sometimes  found  in  a  high 
state  of  disease,  adhering  to  the  sides,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  yellow  substance, 
technically  termed  self-coagulable  lymph, 
frequently  in  conjunction  with  a  quantity  of 
serous  effusion  within  the  cavities  of  the 
chest.  The  cause  of  the  disease,  then,  of  the 
membrane,  (or  pleura,)  and  the  consequent 
effusion,  is  evident.  It  arises  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  parts  of  which  it  forms 
a  covering,  and,  no  doubt,  participates  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  primary  diseased  parts  ; 
although  some  authors  and  practitioners  con¬ 
sider  and  treat  the  affection  of  this  membrane 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  disease.  I  cannot 
coincide  with  them ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  have  borrowed  their  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  it  from  writers  on  human  diseases,  rather 
than  from  sound  veterinary  pathology  and  ju¬ 
dicious  observation ;  and  I  am  very  much 
disposed  to  believe  that,  even  in  the  human 
subject,  the  symptoms  which  constitute  what 
is  termed  pleurisy  is  only  an  effect  of  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  or  consequence  of  a  primary  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  intercostal  muscles  from 
change  of  clothing,  sudden  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  or  other  injudicious  circumstances.. 

EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  a  great  number  of  Glandered  horses,, 
after  death,  the  lungs  are  found  to  present, 
whether  tubercles  exist  in  th^  cellular  texture 
or  not,  a  particularly  soft,  white,  and  delicate 
appearance;  being  at  the  same  time  much 
larger  and  lighter  than  they  are  commonly 
met  with  in  horses  that  are  destroyed  when.in 
perfect  health.  This  particular  appearance 
of  the  lungs  is  not  only  common  to  Glandered 
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horses,  but  is  likewise  found  in  the  greater 
number  of  such  as  are  destroyed  when  out  of 
condition, — brought  into  that  state  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  as  being  fed  with  bad  hay, 
autumn  grass,  &c.  Similar  appearances  are 
likewise  very  often  met  with  in  broken-wind- 
ed  horses,  a  disease  frequently  produced  by 
bad  feeding. 

When  the  lungs  exhibit  this  sort  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  are  called  Emphysematous, 
and  it  is  considered  to  arise  in  consequence 
of  an  unusual  inflation  of  air  into  the  cellular 
membrane.  It  has  been  stated  that  broken 
wind  is  caused  by  the  air-cells  being  rup¬ 
tured;  but  Mr.  B.  Clark,  after  advancing 
some  opinions  on  the  subject,  states,  that 
“  the  exact  way  in  which  Emphysema  occurs 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained/’  I  consider, 
however,  the  cause  of  the  white,  delicate, 
light,  and  enlarged  state  of  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  lungs,  both  in  Glandered  and 
broken-winded  horses,  to  arise  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  whole  of  the  animal’s  system 
having  been  brought  into  a  weak  state,  and 
more  particularly  the  lungs ;  and  this  may 
take  place  from  a  variety  of  predisposing 
causes,  as  the  sudden  transition  from  good 
and  high  feeding  to  that  of  a  poor,  low,  and 
impoverishing  state  of  keep.  It  is,  moreover, 
by  ro  means  uncommon  to  see  horses  that 
have  been  taken  from  the  stable  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  perfectly  sound  in  wind,  after 
having  been  turned  out  to  grass,  exposed, 
and  perhaps  badly  fed,  brought  up  again  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  condition,  with  swellings  and 
enlargements  of  the  extremities,  and  in  many 
instances,  with  either  broken  wind,  Glanders, 
or  Farcy. 


DIVISION  OF  GLANDERS  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  PARTS  AFFECTED, —VIZ.,  1st,  WHEN 
CONFINED  TO  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE 
LINING  THE  NOSE  AND  CAVITIES  OF  THE 
HEAD.  2ndly,  WHEN  THE  LUNGS  ARE 
ALSO  DISEASED. 

Having  described  those  diseased  appearan¬ 
ces  which  constitute  Glanders,  and  which  are 
lound  in  horses  that  are  destroyed,  or  die,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  observe  that  these  ap¬ 
pearances  vary  in  nearly  every  animal,  being 
in  some  slight,  in  others  complicated ;  and 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
sometimes  exhibits  a  considerable,  and  at 
other  times  only  a  slightly  diseased  appear¬ 
ance;  not  but  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  lungs  and  every  other  part  of  the  body 
will  be  found  without  any  appearance  of 
disease  or  disorganization,  allowing  that  the 
interior  parts  of  the  body  are  usually  paler  in 
colour,  and  weaker  in  texture,  than  is  to  be 
observed  in  horses  when  destroyed  in  a 
healthy  state.  On  the  other  hand,  diseased 
appearances  are  not  always  confined  to  the 
head,  the  lungs  being  sometimes  slightly 
diseased,  occasionally  highly  so,  presenting 
Tubercles,  Vomicae,  Hepatization,  Emphy¬ 
sema,  &c. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  the  diseased  ap¬ 


pearances  are  wholly  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  and  where  the 
symptoms  have  not  arrived  to  that  extent 
which  is  commonly  considered  the  true  form 
of  Glanders  ;  and  such  cases  as  these  are 
usually,  but  improperly,  termed  suspected 
Glanders  ;  and  most  of  them  would  soon  re¬ 
cover  if  a  proper  and  judicious  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  resorted  to,  instead  of  reducing  the 
animal  by  hard  work,  fee.,  particularly  young 
horses. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  therefore, 
to  owners,  who  they  employ  about  their  ani¬ 
mals  when  diseased.  Numbers  of  very  valu¬ 
able  animals,  with  only  slight  unhealthy  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  nostrils,  have  been  con¬ 
demned,  as  being  incurably  Glandered,  whol¬ 
ly  in  consequence  of  such  unskilful  persons 
being  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  and 
cause  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  animal, 
snd  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  exhibit¬ 
ing  such  symptoms. 

Again,  there  is  another  class  of  persons, 
equally  ignorant  with  the  former,  who,  with 
their  great  and  mighty  specifiesy  undertake  to 
cure  all  cases,  even  those  of  the  lungs  when 
badly  diseased,  and  when  there  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  their  efiecting  a 
cure,  unless  by  supplying  the  animal  with 
new  organs.  It  therefore  behoves  owners  to 
be  strictly  careful  what  horses  they  condemn, 
and  also  how  they  bestow  useless  keep  and 
treatment  on  others  that  are  incurable ;  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  a 
strict  attention  to  those  symptoms  which,  if 
properly  understood  and  properly  attended  to 
for  a  sufficient  time,  may  allow  the  horse  an 
opportunity  of  recovering.  In  order  to  enable 
those  who  may  be  disposed  the  better  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  subject,  I  shall  divide  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  constitute  Glanders  into  two 
elasses,  beginning  with  those  which  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  head. 

GLANDERS  WHEN  CONFINED  TO  THE  MUCOUS 

MEMBRANE  LINING  THE  NOSE  AND  CAVI¬ 
TIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

When  the  symptoms  of  glanders  are  wholly 
confined  to  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and 
cavities  of  the  head,  it  is  most  frequently  the 
effect  of  badly-treated  or  neglected  cases  of 
strangles  or  colds,  in  the  common  or  epizootic 
form  ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  brought  into  a  more  or  less  un¬ 
healthy  and  debilitated  state  ;  and  as  the 
lungs  are  also  sometimes  diseased,  it  has 
given  rise  to  such  various  opinions  being  ad¬ 
vanced  concerning  the  parts  truly  affected  in 
glanders,  some  persons  contending  that  it 
originated  in  the  head,  and  others  that  it  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  lungs — M.  La  Fosse  entertain¬ 
ing  the  former,  and  M.  Solleysel  the  latter 
opinion.  The  idea  of  the  disease  being  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  head,  in  all  probability  led  M.  La 
Fosse  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  trephine 
and  injections  with  a  view  to  cure  glanders  ; 
nevertheless,  this  plan  failed,  from  the  real 
cause  not  being  removed,  viz.,  the  unhealthy 
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state  of  the  system,  with  which  he  does  not  in 
any  way  appear  to  have  been  acquainted. 
Under  such  circumstances,  any  kind  of  local 
treatment  will  avail  but  little  ;  and  whatever 
is  effected,  must  be  by  acting  on  the  entire 
system,  which  when  brought  into  a  healthy 
state  by  proper  remedies,  the  discharge  and 
diseased  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
will  soon  assume  a  more  healthy  appearance, 
and  ultimately  recover  its  former  state,  and 
this  without  any  local  treatment,  either  in  the 
form  of  injection,  or  otherwise.  These  slight 
cases  of  glanders  have  been  known  to  recover 
without  any  medical  treatment  whatever  being 
adopted,  excepting  that  of  keeping  the  part 
clean,  feeding  the  animal  well,  only  mode¬ 
rately  working  him,  and  avoiding  further  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  cause  or  causes  which  first  pro¬ 
duced  the  appearances.  Symptoms  of  un¬ 
healthy  disease,  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
which  constitute  glanders,  may  also  occur  in 
unhealthy  animals  in  consequence  of  injuries 
to  the  bones  of  the  face,  as  kicks,  blows,  &c. 

GLANDERS,  WHEN  THE  HEAD  AND  THE  LUNGS 
ARE  BOTH  DISEASED. 

Under  the  complicated  forms  of  diseased 
appearances  in  glanders,  I  include  all  the  va¬ 
rious  affections  of  the  lungs,  as  tubercles, 
vomicae,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nostrils  and  cavities  of  the  head. 
This  is  the  worst  form  of  glanders,  and  gene¬ 
rally  arises  either  from  strangles,  colds  in  the 
common  or  epizootic  form,  or  from  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  of  which  it  is  not  uncommonly  the  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  may  with  propriety  be  called  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  lungs  of  the  horse.  But 
although  the  lungs  are  sometimes  diseased  in 
glanders  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
equally  so  in  all  cases,  for  sometimes  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  disease  are  very  slight,  and  tu¬ 
bercles  only  to  be  observed. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  horses  never  recover 
from  glanders  when  they  have  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  and  that  it  has  often  happened, 
that  when  the  horse  has  been  destroyed,  after 
being  under  treatment  several  months,  that 
one  or  two  very  small  ones  have  been  found 
in  the  lungs,  just  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact 
of  their  existence,  and  they  have  been  conse¬ 
quently  considered  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
animal’s  not  recovering.  On  inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  always  found  that  the  medi¬ 
cines  administered  were  improperly  and  inju¬ 
diciously  given,  and  were  the  principal  means 
of  destroying  the  appetite  and  condition  of 
the  animat  ;  when,  if  an  opposite  mode  of 
treatment  had  been  adopted,  in  alt  probability 
the  animal  would  have  recovered.  Similar 
results  have  also  followed  the  bad  treatment 
of  young  horses,  in  which  there  has  not  been 
the  least  trace  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  and 
very  little  if  any  of  the  membrane  of  the 
head.  But  in  those  cases  where  a  proper 
mode  of  treatment  has  been  resorted  to,  and 
where  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  head  was  highly  diseased,  and  the 


lungs  also  suspected  to  be  slightly  so,  the 
animals  have  to  all  appearance  completely 
recovered,  and  afterwards  performed  a  great 
deal  of  work  without  any  of  the  symptoms  re¬ 
appearing. 

As  to  tubercles,  therefore,  being  the  cause 
of  glanders,  and  of  the  animal’s  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  his  condition  under  slight 
disease  of  the  lungs,  I  consider  to  be  an  erro¬ 
neous  opinion,  and  one  that  is  not  worth  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  ;  for  organic  disease  of  the 
lungs,  like  various  other  parts  of  the  body, 
will  always  be  found  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  animal,  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  injury  to  which  the  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs  is  found  to  extend  ;  and  I  may  ad¬ 
vance  in  support  of  this,  that  we  may  fre¬ 
quently  see  the  lungs  of  sheep,  and  even 
lambs,  affected  with  numerous  small  chronic 
tubercles  in  the  cellular  texture  when  killed, 
and  at  the  same  time  apparently  in  the  highest 
state  of  condition. 


SALMON  FISHERY. 

Physicus. — Give  us  some  little  account  of  the 
Scotch  and  Iri.sh  rivers. 

Halieus. — I  fear  I  shall  tire  you  by  attempting 
any  details  on  this  subject,  for  they  are  so  many,  that  I 
ought  to  take  a  map  in  my  hands  :  but  I  will  say  a  few 
words  on  those  in  which  I  have  had  good  sport. 
First,  the  Tweed : — of  this,  as  you  will  understand 
from  what  I  mentioned  before,  I  fear  I  must  now 
say  Yet  still,  for  spring  salmon  fishing, 

it  must  be  a  good  river.  The  last  great  sport  I  had 
in  that  river  was  in  1817,  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  I  caught,  in  two  or  three  hours,  at  Mer¬ 
ton,  four  or  five  large  salmon,  and  as  many  in  the 
evening  at  Kelso — and  one  of  them  weighed  25lbs. 
But  this  kind  of  fishing  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
summer  fishing:  the  fish  play  with  much  less 
energy,  and  in  general  are  in  bad  season ;  and  the 
fly  used  for  fishing  is  almost  like  a  bird — -four  or 
five  times  larger  than  the  summer  fly,  and  the 
coarsest  tackle  may  be  employed.  I  have  heard, 
that  Lord  Home  has  sometimes  taken  thirty  fish  in 
a  day,  in  spring  fishing.  About,  and  above  Mel¬ 
rose,  I  have  taken,  in  a  morning  in  July,  two  or 
three  grilses ;  and  in  September  the  same  number. 
I  have  known  eighteen  taken  earlier,  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  salmon  fisher,  at  Merton ;  and  the  late  Lord 
Somerville  often  took  six  or  seven  fish  in  a  day’s 
angling.  The  same  I  must  apply  to  most 

of  the  Scotch  rivers.  Of  the  Tay  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  the  Dee  I  have  never  caught  salmon, 
though  I  have  fished  in  two  parts  of  it,  but  it  was 
in  bad  seasons.  In  the  Don  I  have  seen  salmon 
rise,  and  hooked  one,  but  never  killed  a  fish.  In 
the  Spey  I  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  days’  sport 
(perhaps  the  very  best)  I  ever  had  in  my  life  :  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  close  time  ; 
the  water  was  low,  and  as  net  fishing  had  been 
given  over  for  some  days,  the  lower  pools  were  full 
of  fish.  By  a  privilege,  which  I  owed  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Gordon,  I  fished  at  this  forbidden  time, 
and  hooked  twelve  or  thirteen  fish  in  one  day. 
One  was  above  30lbs.,  but  it  broke  me  by  the  de- 
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rangement  of  my  reel.  I  landed  seven  or  eight, — 
one  above  20lbs.,  which  gave  me  great  play  in  the 
rapids  above  the  bridge.  I  returned  to  the  same 
spot  in  1813,  the  year  after  :  the  river  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  and  it  was  the  time  of  the  year,  but 
just  after  a  flood, — I  caught  nothing  :  the  fish  had 
all  run  up  the  river ;  the  pools,  where  I  had  such 
sport  the  year  before,  were  empty.  I  have  fished 
there  since,  with  a  like  result, — but  this  was  be¬ 
fore  the  12th  of  August,  the  close  day.  In  the 
Sutherland  and  Caithness  rivers,  many  salmon,  I 
have  no  doubt,  may  still  be  caught.  The  Brora, 
Sutherland,  in  1813  and  1814,  was  an  admirable 
river :  I  have  often  rode  from  the  mansion  of  the 
princely  and  hospitable  lord  and  lady  of  that 
county,  after  breakfast,  and  returned  at  two  or 
three  o’clock,  ha^dng  taken  from  three  to  eight 
salmon — several  times  eight.  There  were  five 
pools  below  the  wears  of  the  Brora,  which  always 
contained  fish  ;  and  at  the  top  of  one  pool,  which 
from  its  size  was  almost  inexhaustible,  I  have 
taken  three  or  four  salmon  the  same  day.  Another 
pool,  nearer  the  sea,  was  almost  equal  to  it ;  and 
at  that  time  I  should  have  placed  the  Brora  above 
the  Ewe  for  certainty  of  sport.  When  I  fished 
there  last,  in  1817,  the  case  was  altered,  and  I 
caught  only  two  or  three  fish  in  the  very  places 
where  I  had  six  years  before  been  so  successful. 
In  the  Helmsdale  there  are  some  good  pools,  and  I 
have  caught  fine  fish  there  when  the  river  has  been 
high.  I  have  fished  in  the  river  at  Thurso,  but  with¬ 
out  success — it  was  always  foul  when  I  made  my  at¬ 
tempt.  I  have  heard  of  a  good  salmon  river  in 
Lord  Reay’s  country,  the  Laxford;  its  name,  of 
Norwegian  origin,  wouM  seem  to  be  characteristic.* 
Along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  most  of  the  streams, 
if  taken  at  the  right  time,  afford  sport.  In  this 
county  the  Behuly  is  a  good  river ;  and  I  have 
caught  salmon  in  that  very  beautiful  spot  below 
the  falls  of  Kilmarnock.  The  Ness,  at  Inverness, 
and  the  Awe  and  Lochy,  I  have  fished  in,  but 
without  success.  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  Ayr, 
and  of  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Solway  Frith.  A  little  preserved  stream,  at  Ard- 
gowan,  was  formerly  excellent,  after  a  flood  in 
September,  for  sea  trout,  and  later  for  salmon  :  I 
have  had  good  sport  there,  and  some  of  my  friends 
have  had  better. 

In  Ireland  there  are  some  excellent  rivers  ;  and, 
what  you  will  hardly  believe  possible,  comparing 
the  characters  of  the  two  nations,  some  of  them 
are  taken  better  care  of  than  the  Scotch  rivers  ; 
which  arises  a  good  deal  from  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  priests,  when  they  are  concerned  in  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors,  on  the  Catholic  pea¬ 
santry.  I  should  place  the  Erne,  at  Ballyshannon, 
as  now  the  first  river,  for  salmon  fishing  from  the 
banks  with  a  rod,  in  the  British  dominions  ;  and 
the  excellent  proprietor  of  it,  Dr.  Shiel,  is  liberal 
and  courteous  to  all  gentlemen  fly  fishers.  The 
Moy,  at  Ballina,  is  likewise  an  admirable  salmon 
river ;  and  sport,  I  believe,  may  almost  always  be 
secured  there  in  every  state  of  the  waters ;  but  the 
best  fishing  can  only  be  commanded  by  the  use  of 
a  boat.  1  have  taken  in  the  Erne  two  or  three 
large  salmon  in  the  morning ;  and  in  the  Moy, 


three  or  four  grilses,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Ire¬ 
land,  grauls  ;  and  this  was  in  a  very  bad  season 
for  salmon  fishing.  The  Bann,  near  Coleraine, 
abounds  in  salmon :  but  in  this  river,  except  in 
close  time,  when  it  is  unlawful  to  fish  there,  there 
are  few  good  casts.  In  the  Bush,  a  small  river 
about  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Bann,  there  is 
admirable  salmon  fishing,  always  after  great  floods ; 
but  in  fine  and  dry  weather  it  is  of  little  use  to  try. 
I  have  hooked  20  fish  in  a  day,  after  the  first  Au¬ 
gust  floods,  in  this  river  ;  and,  should  sport  fail,  the 
celebrated  Giant’s  Causeway  is  within  a  mile  of 
its  mouth,  and  furnishes  to  the  lovers  of  natural 
beauty,  or  of  geological  research,  almost  inexhaus¬ 
tible  sources  of  interest.  The  Black  water,  at  Lis- 
more,  is  a  very  good  salmon  river ;  and  the 
Shannon,  above  Limerick  and  at  Castle  Connell, 
whenever  the  water  is  tolerably  high,  offers  many 
good  casts  to  the  fly  fisher  ;  but  they  can  only  be 
commanded  by  boats.  But  there  is  no  considerable 
river  along  the  northern  or  western  coast, — with 
the  exception  of  the  Avoca,  which  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  copper  mines,^ — that  does  not  afford  salmon, 
and,  if  taken  at  the  proper  time,  offer  sport  to  the 
salmon  fisher. — But  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to 
our  inn. — Salmonia. 


FLY-FISHING. 


(From  the  Art  of  Angling,  as  practised  in  Scotland,  hy 
Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  Esq.,  author  of  "The  Death  Wake," 
and  other  Poems.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh  :  and 
Orr  and  Smith,  London.) 

Fly-fishing  is  by  far  the  most  exquisite  department 
of  the  gentle  art.  There  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
greater  degree  of  skill  necessary  to  complete  the  adept, 
more  nice  calculation,  and  a  superior  style  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  advantages  of  the  fly  over  the  ground 
fisher  are,  however,  not  a  few  ;  he  avoids  the  trouble 
of  collecting  and  preparing  his  bait,  the  filth  and 
cruelty  of  attaching  it  to  his  hook,  and  those  nume¬ 
rous  uncertainties  accompanying  water  and  weather, 
which  fall  oftener  to  the  other’s  lot.  We  shall  not, 
however,  attempt  any  disparagement  to  the  merits  of 
the  honest  bait  fisher,  since,  to  our  knowledge,  he  is 
often  a  nobly-gifted  and  scientific  craftsman,  a  good 
and  worthy  man,  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  art,  and  in 
no  wise  to  be  underrated.  We  ourselves,  in  our 
younger  days,  were  bait  fishers,  no  great  hands  we 
allow,  but  still  tolerably  successful ;  and  if  we  live  on 
till  our  arm  and  eye  fail,  we  shall  be  bait  fishers  once 
more,  tottering  in  second  infancy  to  the  river  side, 
content  with  a  few  humble  minnows,  as  fortune  di¬ 
rects,  or  a  chance  salmon  which  pities  our  age,  and  is 
willing,  to  his  own  cost,  to  sound  our  leading-strings. 

We  are  now  come  to  treat  of  the  method  of  fly¬ 
fishing  in  use  with  excellent  anglers.  Your  rod  and 
tackle  being  ready,  the  wind  in  your  favour  down  the 
river,  draw  out  with  your  left  hand  a  few  yards  of  line 
from  your  reel,  dip  the  top  of  your  rod  in  the  water, 
and  with  a  rapid  jerk  you  will  lengthen  as  you  wish 
that  part  you  intend  for  throwing.  A  thirteen  foot 
wand  will  cast  from  six  to  seven  fathoms  of  line. 
With  a  large  double-handed  rod  you  may  manage  a 
much  greater  length.  Always,  if  you  can,  angle  from 
a  distance.  Trout  see  you  when  you  least  imagine, 
and  skulk  off  without  your  notice.  Noise  they  care 
little  about ;  you  may  talk  and  stamp  like  a  madman 
without  frightening  them,  but  give  them  a  glimpse  of 
your  person,  and  they  won’t  stay  to  take  another. 


*  Lax  is  the  Teutonic  word  for  salmon. 
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Some  ichthyologists  attribute  to  them  an  acute  sense 
of  hearing  ;  this  we  are  disposed  to  question,  for  how 
happens  it  that  the  most  obstreperous  rattling  of  stones 
when  wading  causes  no  alarm,  although  conveyed  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  water,  a  good  conductor 
of  sounds  ?  We  remember  angling  one  still  night  by 
St.  Mary’s  Loch,  when  our  movements  were  heard 
distinctly  by  some  shepherds  from  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  and  yet  the  fish  rose  eagerly  at  our  feet, 
following  our  fly  to  the  shallowest  parts  of  the  margin 
— a  fact  which,  if  it  does  not  prove  the  obtusity  of 
hearing,  at  any  rate  renders  it  a  matter  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  angler. 

It  requires  some  art  to  throw  a  long  line.  The  be¬ 
ginner  should  commence  w'ith  a  short  one,  and  witliout 
flies,  lengthening  it  gradually  as  he  improves.  The 
best  method  of  casting  is  to  bring  the  rod  slowly  over 
the  right  or  left  shoulder,  and  with  a  turn  of  the 
WTist  make  the  line  circle  behind  vou  ;  then,  after  a 
pause,  fetch  it  forw'ard  again  in  the  same  manner,  and 
your  flies  will  descend  softly  upon  the  water.  All 
jerks  are  apt  to  whip  off  your  hooks  or  crack  your 
gut,  A  fly-fisher  may  use  two,  three,  or  four  flies  on 
his  casts,  according  to  pleasure.  When  angling  with 
small  hooks,  we  adopt  the  medium  number.  Large 
ones  ought  to  be  fished  with  in  pairs,  and  well  sepa¬ 
rated.  In  throwing  the  cast,  the  lowermost,  or  trail 
fly,  should  be  made  to  alight  foremost ;  its  fall  ought 
to  be  almost  imperceptible  ;  it  should  come  down  on 
the  water  like  a  gossamer,  followed  by  the  droppers. 
The  moment  a  fly  touches  the  surface,  it  is  ten  times 
more  apt  to  raise  a  fish  then  during  the  act  of  drawing 
it  along.  At  no  time  are  we  staunch  advocates  for  the 
system  of  leading  our  hooks,  either  against  or  across 
a  stream ;  our  method  is  rather  to  shake  them  over  it 
for  a  moment,  and  then  repeat  the  throw.  A  trout 
will  discover  your  fly  at  the  distance  of  several  yards, 
if  feeding,  and  will  dart  at  it  like  lightning.  Always, 
if  you  can,  fish  with  the  wind,  and  do  not  concern 
yourself,  as  some  do,  from  what  quarter  it  comes.  In 
spring,  no  doubt,  a  south-west  breeze  is  preferable  to 
all  others  ;  yet  we  have  seen  even  easterly  winds  not 
the  w'orst,  on  many  waters,  especially  during  summer 
the  months,  w’hen  the  natural  fly  is  apt  to  become 
over-plenty. 

Trout  will  sometimes  take  in  the  most  unlikely 
Weathers,  so  that  the  angler  should  not  despair  at  any 
time.  Hunger  causes  them  to  feed  at  least  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  generally  much  oftener. 
If  the  wind  blows  down  the  river,  commence  at  the 
pool  head,  and  fish  every  inch  of  good  water  ;  you  may 
pass  over  the  very  rough  and  very  shallow  parts,  also 
those  which  are  absolutely  dead,  calm,  and  clear,  un¬ 
less  you  see  fish  rising  in  them,  w^hen,  should  your 
tackle  be  light,  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  a  throw 
or  two.  Dead  w’ater,  however,  when  rippled  or  dis¬ 
coloured,  maybe  angled  in  with  great  success.  When 
you  raise  a  good  trout,  strike  slowly,  or  hardly  at  all. 
only  continue  the  motion  of  your  hand  without  slack¬ 
ing  it ;  the  fish,  if  large,  will  hook  itself.  Small  trout 
and  par  may  be  whipped  in  with  rapidity  :  ’tis  folly 
to  play  or  use  ceremony  with  such  trifles.  Should 
the  fish  miss  your  fly  altogether,  give  him  another 
chance,  and  a  third  if  that  will  not  do  ;  a  touch  of 
your  barb,  however,  will  sharpen  his  wits,  so  as  to 
prevent  him  from  again  rising.  He  prefers  flies  with¬ 
out  strings.  When  you  hook  a  trout,  if  you  can,  turn 
bis  head  with  the  stream,  and  take  him  rapidly  down. 
Thus  you  will  exhaust  him  in  the  shortest  time, 
whereas,  by  hauling  against  the  current,  you  allow 
him  to  swim  freely  in  his  natural  direction,  and  also 
exert  three  times  more  strength  upon  your  tackle  than 
is  really  needful.  A  good-sized  fish,  handled  in  this 
foolish  manner,  can  never  be  taken  j  it  is  impossible 


to  tire  him  out,  and  the  strongest  line  will  give  way 
to  his  resistance.  When  your  victim  is  exhausted, 
draw  him  gently  ashore,  upon  the  nearest  channel,  or 
most  level  part  of  the  margin.  He  will  come  in  side¬ 
ways,  and  generally  lie  motionless  for  a  few  seconds, 
during  which  time  you  will  be  able  to  run  forward  and 
seize  him.  Beware  of  catching  hold  of  your  line,  un¬ 
til  he  is  properly  banked.  Many  a  famous  trout  have 
w'e  seen  lost  by  this  inadvertence  on  the  part  of 
anglers,  w'ho  think  so  to  save  time  and  labour.  One 
should  remember  how  the  spring  of  the  rod  is  thus 
removed,  and  how  there  remains  no  proper  curb  to  the 
strength  of  the  fish,  which  easily  breaks  a  single  gut, 
or  tears  itself  from  a  sharp  hook,  and  wishes  the  as¬ 
tonished  angler  better  sport  farther  on. 

In  playing  a  large  fish,  especially  if  it  be  a  salmon, 
always  keep  opposite  the  head,  and  never  allow  your 
line  to  slacken  for  an  instant ;  if  you  do,  be  not  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  should  come  back  to  ydur  hand  again, 
evidently  without  anything.  A  salmon  fly  should 
be  angled  with,  in  short  jerks,  among  the  most  rapid 
parts  of  the  stream  ;  the  fish  lie  mostly  near  the  head 
or  bottom  of  a  pool,  and  seldom  about  the  middle. 
In  running  them,  use  your  legs  as  well  as  your  line, 
but  always  keep  the  latter  on  the  qui  vive,  letting  it 
out  somewhat  charily,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
hand,  and  taking  every  opportunity  to  wind  it  up 
again.  The  fish,  when  hooked,  generally  ascends  or 
strikes  across  the  current ;  after  a  fair  heat,  be  will 
often  spring  furiously  out  of  water,  striving  to  dis¬ 
engage  the  barb  from  his  mouth,  or  shiver  the  line 
with  his  tail.  At  such  times  considerable  skill  is 
required  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  pur¬ 
pose.  When  he  becomes  calm,  he  will  take  matters 
more  philosophically,  and  not  seldom  refuse  any  far¬ 
ther  resistance  by  attaching  himself  firmly  to  the 
bottom.  Rouse  him  immediately,  as  you  best  can  ; 
for  he  meditates  the  snapping  of  your  line  by  a  sud¬ 
den  effort,  when  you  are  off  guard.  Either  wade 
in,  and  kick  him,  or,  if  the  pool  be  too  deep,  throw 
stones  cautiously  near  the  spot  where  he  lies.  He 
will  soon  start  again  in  beautifully  style,  as  if  for  the 
sea  ;  when  he  becomes  exhausted,  drag  him  to  the 
edge,  gaff,  and  secure  him.  A  salmon,  hooked  by 
the  back-fin,  will  play  ten  times  more  vigorously 
than  one  hooked  by  the  mouth.  You  may  as  well 
bridle  a  horse  by  the  middle,  and  attempt  to  turn 
him,  as  manage  a  large  fish  so  fastened.  We  have 
known  anglers  occupy  a  whole  day  in  securing  a 
moderate  sized  grilse. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  very  singular  instance  on 
record  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  low^er  part  of  the 
Tummel,  with  respect  to  the  capture  of  a  huge  sal¬ 
mon  with  the  rod.  The  time  occupied  was  so  great, 
that  we  shall  not  forfeit  our  title  to  veracity  by  men¬ 
tioning  it,  but  leave  the  curious  reader  to  inquire  for 
himself.  We  remember  ali^  another  instance  of  this 
kind,  which  we  had  from  good  authority  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  how  a  salmon  hooked  by  the  side-fin  be¬ 
low  Elibank  wood  on  the  Tweed,  took  the  angler 
down  to  Yair  bridge,  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
and  at  length  made  its  escape  wdth  his  tackle,  after 
several  hours’  play.  Even  when  hooked  by  the 
mouth,  the  salmon  is  no  contemptible  animal  to  deal 
with.  We  ourselves  w’ere  compelled  to  work  one 
for  some  hours  in  St.  Mary’s  Loch,  on  a  common 
trouting  fly,  and  at  length  secured  him,  before  be  was 
nearly  exhausted,  by  enclosing  him  in  a  small  bay, 
and  then  preventing  his  escape  from  behind. 

So  much  for  the  strength  of  this  fish,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  with  such  small  means  may  its  pro¬ 
digious  power  be  kept  underby  eminent  anglers,  that 
a  single  horse-hair  has  been  known  to  master  a  full- 
grow'n  salmon.  The  feat  of  capturing  one  with  such 
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slender  tackle  vas,  we  believe,  some  time  ago  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson,  lately  clergyman 
at  Galashiels,  now  in  Glasgow. 

In  angling  with  the  fly,  whether  for  trout  or  sal¬ 
mon,  it  will  be  remarked,  how,  at  certain  times,  they 
will  rise  in  great  numbers  towards  your  hook,  with¬ 
out  your  being  able  to  secure  a  single  fish.  This  is 
owing  sometimes  to  their  state  of  repletion,  and 
sometimes  to  the  colour  of  the  water  or  the  quality 
of  the  atmosphere.  On  these  occasions,  it  is  truly 
tantalizing  to  behold  the  most  desirable  fish  mocking 
your  fly  with  repeated  plunges,  seemingly  aware  of 
your  presence,  and  defying  your  nicest  ingenuity. 
There  is,  however,  no  proper  help  for  it,  although 
we  have  observed  that  a  change  in  the  size  or  colour 
of  the  hook  will  someiimes  work  wonders ;  also, 
when  trouting,  a  small,  w'hite,  flesh  maggot,  tough¬ 
ened  in  bran,  and  attached  to  your  fly,  is  no  bad  re¬ 
medy,  The  fine  perception  which  trout  possess  in 
their  smell  often  causes  them  to  quit  your  artificial 
insect  when  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  it.  This 
faculty  of  theirs  is  so  powerful  as  to  enable  them  to 
discern  the  approach  of  a  w'orm  some  yards  off,  al¬ 
though  prevented  from  seizing  it  by  the  interposition 
of  a  stone  or  other  obstacle.  If  you  throw  a  handful 
of  salmon  roe  into  a  calm  clear  pool,  which  seems 
for  the  time  almost  evacuated,  except  by  a  few 
stragglers,  and  watch  it  cautiously,  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  fish  smelling  their  w^ay  from 
all  quarters  to  the  baited  spot ;  many  of  these  will 
swim  up  from  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  directed  merely  by  the  flavour  carried  down 
to  them ;  the  smallness  of  which  may  be  imagined 
more  easily  than  calculated. 

In  general,  however,  trout  trust  more  to  their 
sight  in  seizing  flies  than  to  their  sense  of  smell. 
They  dart  at  them  with  a  velocity  too  great  to  be 
easily  checked  by  any  sudden  discovery.  Like 
men,  they  find  the  deceit  when  their  is  no  remedy, 
and  gain  the  most  valuable  lesson  at  the  precious 
cost  of  life.  We  have  even  caught  trout  in  very 
turbid  w'ater,  angling  with  the  artificial  fly  in  the 
manner  of  w'orra,  so  foolishly  ere  they  sometimes 
taken  with  appearances. 

Double-rod  fishing  has  got  into  practice  on  some 
rivers ;  it  is  poachers’  work,  and  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  law.  This  method  of  raking  the  water 
requires  no  art,  and  affords  little  amusement.  A  line 
stretched  betw’een  a  couple  of  rods,  and  hung  with 
flies,  is  taken  down  the  stream  by  two  individuals 
on  its  opposite  sides,  so  that  every  inch  of  water  is 
gone  over,  and  every  feeding  trout  raised.  As  by 
the  lath,  immense  numbers  of  fish  are  wounded  as 
well  as  taken,  getting  detached  from  the  hook  after 
a  long  continued  struggle,  and  then  pining  away  for 
months  at  the  bottom,  unable  either  to  feed  or 
spawn.  We  hope  so^n  to  see  an  effectual  check 
put  upon  this  manner  of  depopulation. 

Fly-fishing  in  Scotland  was  wont  to  commence 
about  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  although 
of  late  years  our  spring  weather  has  been  so  un¬ 
usually  mild  as  to  add  even  part  of  February  to  the 
angler’s  calender.  Nay,  we  have  seen,  during 
Christmas  trout  rise  freely,  especially  near  the 
mouths  of  stream.  In  some  rivers,  great  quantities 
of  kelts,  or  spawned  salmon,  are  taken  in  the  month 
of  March,  on  their  descent  to  the  sea.  We  have 
often  know'n  of  forty  or  fifty  of  these  useless  fish 
being  captured  with  a  single  rod  in  one  day,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  unnecessary  slaughter.  April,  May, 
and  June,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  months  in  the 
season  for  angling  with  the  fly,  not  that  in  them 
you  will  catch  the  greatest  number  of  trout,  but 
such  as  you  do  catch  are  generally  of  a  larger  size 


than 'those  taken  at  a  later  period.  July  and  August 
are  mostly  too  hot  and  dry;  the  waters  are  then 
clear  and  covered  with  food ;  the  fish  lazy,  and  the 
angler  tormented  by  multitudes  of  gadflies  and  other 
insects.  Par,  however,  and  small  trout,  may  be 
captured  in  great  quantities,  especially  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings ;  nor  are  the  brandling  and  other 
worms  rejected  by  the  larger  sort  of  fish;  white 
maggots  also  are  esteemed  at  this  time.  If  rainy 
September  and  October  vie  with  the  spring  month ; 
for  the  heart  of  the  angler.  Salmon  are  now  ascending 
our  Lowland  rivers,  and  seize  eagerly  at  at  the  fly  ; 
common  trout  become  more  active,  and  move  about 
in  quest  of  roe,  with  which  they  may  be  destroyed 
in  huge  numbers. 

SONG.— THE  TAKING  OF  THE  SALMON. 

A  birr  !  a  whirr  !  a  salmon’s  on , 

A  goodly  fish  !  a  thumper  ! 

Bring  up,  bring  up  the  ready  gaff. 

And  if  we  land  him,  we  shall  quaft’ 

Another  glorious  bumper  ! 

Hark  !  ’tis  the  music  of  the  reel. 

The  strong,  the  quick,  the  steady  ; 

The  line  darts  from  the  active  wheel. 

Have  all  things  right  and  ready. 

A  birr  !  a  whirr  !  the  salmon’s  out. 

Far  on  the  rushing  river  : 

Onward  he  holds  with  sudden  leap. 

Or  plunges  through  the  whirlpool  deep, 

A  desperate  endeavour  ! 

Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel ; 

The  fitful  and  the  grating  ; 

It  pants  along  the  breathless  wheel, 

Now  hurried — now'  abating. 

A  birr  !  a  w’hirr  !  the  salmon’s  off ! — 

No,  no,  we  still  have  got  him  ; 

The  wily  fish  is  sullen  grown, 

And,  like  a  bright  imbedded  stone. 

Lies  gleaming  at  the  bottom. 

Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel ! 

’Tis  hush’d,  it  hath  forsaken  ; 

With  care  we’ll  guard  tlie  magic  wheel, 

Until  its  notes  rew’aken. 

A  birr  !  a  whirr !  the  salmon’s  up. 

Give  line,  give  line  and  measure  ; 

But  now  he  turns  ;  keep  down  ahead, 

And  lead  him  as  a  child  is  led, 

And  land  him  at  your  leisure. 

Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel ! 

’Tis  welcome,  it  is  glorious  ; 

It  wanders  through  the  winding  wheel. 
Returning  and  victorious. 

A  birr  !  a  wdiirr  !  the  salmon’s  in. 

Upon  the  bank  extended  ; 

The  princely  fish  is  gasping  slow, 

His  brilliant  colours  come  and  go. 

All  beautifully  blended. 

Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel. 

It  murmurs  and  it  closes  ; 

Silence  is  on  the  conquering  w'heel, 

Its  wearied  line  reposes. 

No  birr  !  no  wdiirr  !  the  salmon’s  ours, 

The  noble  fish — the  thumper : 

Strike  through  his  gill  the  ready  gaff. 

And  bending  homewards,  we  shall  quaff 
Another  glorious  bumper ! 

Hark  !  to  the  music  of  the  reel. 

We  listen  wdth  devotion  ; 

There’s  something  in  that  circling  wheel 
That  wakes  the  heart’s  emotion  ! 
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EPSOM  RACES. 


These  races  commenced  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  and  terminated 
on  Friday.  On  the  first  two  days  there  was,  as  usual,  but  a 
moderate  display  of  company  ;  but  an  Thursday  the  a*sem- 
blage  of  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion,  was  nearly  as  great  as  on 
any  former  occasion,  but  certainly  not  greater,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  most  of  our  cotemporaries,  who.  like  a  gourmand 
©four  acquaintance,  invariably  pronounce  their  last  treat  the 
best.  The  Grand  Stand  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  those 
who  wished  to  enjoy  the  sports  in  safety  ;  but  “the  hill”  and 
the  sides  of  the  course  presented  a  countless  multitude  of  car¬ 
riages  of  every  degree,  among  the  inmates  of  which  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  tlie  good  things  of  this  life  was  as  vigorous  and 
as  varied  as  ev-r.  Some  few  accidents  occurred  on  the  course, 
and  on  tlie  road  home,  but  of  no  very  serious  import.  On 
Friday  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  rharacffer  and  numerical 
importance  of  the  visitors  ;  but  the  assemblage  was.  neverthe¬ 
less,  highly  respectable.  To  give  the  names  of  the  Illustrious, 
noble,  and  aristocratical  groups,  who  were  foremost  in  the 
throng,  wouid  be  a  waste  of  space,  as  they  mav  he  said  to 
have  embraced  all  tlie  elite  of  the  beau  nionde  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  its  adjuncts.  The  weather  was  |favourable  each 
day,  although  occasionally  varied  by  showers,  which  had  the 
very  desirable  effect  of  layitig  the  dust.  The  turf  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  and  the  rich  and  verdant  carpet  with  which  the 
Downs  and  the  surrounding  country  was  covered,  rendered 
the  excursion  doubly  pleasant.  The  amusements  apart  from 
tne  mere  races  were  such  as  are  always  provided  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  ;  and  as  gamldiug  constitutes  one  of  tne  principal  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  sports  of  the  Turf,  so  gambling,  in  another 
shape,  added  to  the  general  excitement:  and  as,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  “  thimble-r'ggers,”  there  is  a  flat  born 
every  minute,  thore  was  no  lack  of  this  class  to  reward  the 
ingenuity  of  “  les  chevalier'*  d’industrie,”  who  were  wide 
awake  to  every  “  move,”  and  did  not  fail  to  hook  a  gudgkon 
when  he  showed  even  the  slightest  disposition  to  “nibble." 
With  the  assistance  of  the  police,  very  good  order  was  pre¬ 
served  during  the  running;  but,  between  “the  races,’’  as 
folks  came  out  to  be  “merry,  and  not  wise,”  there  were  a 
few  of  those  collisions,  wiiich,  when  “  the  w'ine  is  in  and  the 
wnt  out,”  here,  as  elsew'here,  lead  to  unpleasant  altercations, 
and  equally  unpleasant  disasters.  Baron  de  Itessier  talks  of 
preventing  gambling  of  every  description  at  these  meetings. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  he  may  as  well  put  down  the  Races 
altogether ;  for  he  might  as  well  expect  to  make  punch  with¬ 
out  the  MATARiAiiS — as  our  Hibernian  friends  call  whiskey, 
brandy,  rum,  sugar,  and  limons — as  have  horse-racing  with¬ 
out  its  twin  accompaniment,  “  play.’’  The  Baron,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  will  think  better  of  this,  and  not  place  himself,  like  Sir 
Andrew  and  Co.,  hors  de  combat.  From  the  promise  of  ad¬ 
ditional  funds,  in  all  probability  the  Epsom  Committee,  in  a 
future  year,  will  be  enabled  to  get  up  better  stakes  on  the 
first  and  second  day.  and  thus  more  equally  divide  the  attrac¬ 
tions.  If  there  are  good  stakes,  there  will  be  good  horses, 
and  good  horses  w  11  ensure  the  presence  of  good  company. 
We  shall,  without  further  preface,  proceed  to  give  the  race* 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  : — 

TUESDAY. — The  Craven  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for 
three  year  olds,  6st ;  four,  8.st  ;  five,  8st  91b ;  six,  9st  21b  ; 


aged,  9st  51b ;  mile  and  quarter  ;  7  subs. 

Colonel  Peel’s  ch  h  Nonsense,  5  yrs  (Pavis) .  1 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  chh  Samarcand,  5  yrs .  2 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  g  Valiant,  4  yrs .  3 

Lord  Orford’s  b  c  Stargazer,  3  yrs .  4 

Mr.  Field’s  bfby  Emilius,  3  yrs .  .  5 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  b  c  Nisus,  3  yrs .  6 


The  betting  opened  at  3  and  4  to  1  on  Nonsense,  and  finished 
at  2  to  1  (takers)  ;  4  to  1  agst  Valiant,  7  to  1  agst  Samar¬ 
cand,  and  8  to  1  agst  any  other. — Considerably  after  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  the  horses  started.  Nonsense  leading  at  a  good 
pace,  Stargazer  lying  second,  the  Emilius  filly  third,  Samar¬ 
cand  fourth.  Valiant  fifth,  and  Nisus  last — a  position  he  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  throughout ;  there  was  no  change  in  this  order 
of  running  till  they  reached  the  road  beyond  'rattenham  Cor¬ 
ner,  where  Stargazer  gave  place  to  Samarcand,  which  con¬ 
tinued  second  to  the  end,  and  was  beaten  very  easy  by  two 
lengths  ;  the  others  were  beaten  off.  After  the  race,  Valen- 
tissimo  was  backed  for  the  Derby  at  40  to  1. 

The  Shirlfy  St.vkes  of  25  sovs  each,  for  three  year  old 
colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st  41b  ;  one  mile  ;  6  subs. 


Mr.  J.  Peel’s  b  c  'Prim  (Chappie) .  0 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  gr  c  Luck’s  All  .  0 

Captain  Martyn’s  br  c  Clarence .  3 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  b  c  'froubadour .  4 

Captain  Gardnor’s  b  f  Esmeralda  . .  . .  5 


Betting  :  Even  and  6  to  5  on  Luck’s  All,  5  to  2  agst  'rrim, 
7  to  1  agst  Clarence,  and  10  to  1  agst  each  of  the  others. — 
Trim  took  the  lead  at  a  capital  pace,  followed  by  Luck’s  All, 
Clarence,  Troubadour,  and  Esmeralda,  in  the  order  we  have 
given  their  names.  The  last  mentioned  three  never  got  up  or 
changed  their  relative  positions  ;  but  Luck’s  All  went  up  to 
Trim’s  quarters  at  the  road,  and  kept  there  to  the  distance, 
where  he  ran  to  his  head ;  a  neck-and-neck  struggle  to  the 


chair  terminated  in  a  dead  heat,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  made  by  'Prim’s  jockey,  and  afterward*  substantiated, 
that  Luck’s  All  had  hung  upon  him  so  as  to  prevent  his  win¬ 
ning,  the  stakes  were  given  to  Mr.  Peel. 

The  Epsom  Stakes  of  6  sovs  each,  and  40  added  ;  three  year 
olds,  7st;  tour,  8st  7lb  ;  five,  9st ;  six  and  aged,  9st  2ib  ; 
mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for 
.£150,  &c. ;  mile  heats  ;  6  subs, 

.Mr.  Roger’s  b  f  Nosegay,  by  Emilius,  3  yrs  (Rogers)  6  11 


Mr.  W.  Edward’s  b  f  Burden,  3  yrs .  1  2  dr 

Mr.  Firth’s  b  h  Pagan,  5  yrs .  4  3  dr 

Mr.  Fielding’s  b  c  by  Lottery,  3  yrs .  3  4  dr 

Mr.  Gardner’s  b  m  Myrrlia,  5  yrs .  2  dr 

Mr.  E.  Hornby’s  cb  g  Guildford,  aged .  5  dr 


First  Heat: — No  betting  of  consequeiiee.  Myrrha  made 
running,  followed  by  Pagan,  to  the  stand,  where  Burden 
went  out,  and  won  easy  by  two  lengths. 

Second  Heat :  6  to  4  on  Burden,  and  2  to  1  ag.st  Nosegay. 
Pagan  made  the  )»lay  to  the  road,  where  Nosegay  took  it  up, 
and  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths.  She  walked  over  for 
the  tliird  heat.  Tlic  winner  is  in  the  Oaks. 


WEDNESDAY. — The  Gold  Cop,  value  100  sovs^  by  sub¬ 
scription  of  10  sovs  each,  with  20  added  by  (he  Baron  de 
'Pessier  ;  three  year  olds,  6st  41b  ;  four,  8st ;  five,  8st  101b  ; 
six.  9st ;  and  aged,  9st  21b;  mares  and  geldings  allowed 
.31b;  two  miles  ;  winners  once  in  1835  to  carry  31b  ;  twice 
51b  ;  three  times,  71b  extra ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  400, 
&c. ;  8  subs. 

Mr.  Forth's  Lucifer.  3  yrs  (Twichet)  .  1 

Colonel  Peel’s  Paulus  (Fille  de  Joie  colt),  3  yrs .  2 

Mr  Greville’s  br  f  Griselda,  3  yrs .  3 

Mr  Edward.s’s  b  f  Lady  Albert,  3  yrs .  4 

Mr  Shard’s  b  f  Zitella,  4  yrs  .  5 

Mr  Carter’s  Airy,  4  yrs  .’ .  6 

Mr  Harrison’s  Repentance,  5  yrs .  7 

Betting:  2  to  1  agst  Lucifer  (taken),  7  to  2  agst  Paulus 
(taken).  4  to  I  agst  Zitella,  5  to  1  agst  Lady  Albert,  and  10 
to  1  agst  Airy. — Lady  Albert  jumped  off  in  Iront,  and  made 
good  running,  followed  for  about  half  a  mile  by  Airy  and  Re- 

1)entance  ;  Zitella  then  went  in  front,  and  with  Lucifer  at  her 
leels,  and  Griselda  third,  cut  out  the  work  till  round  Tat- 
tenham  Corner,  where  Lady  Albert  was  lying  fourth,  and 
Paulus  fifth.  Airy  and  Repentance  being  beaten  off;  at  the 
road,  Zitella  declined,  Lucifer  took  her  place  in  front,  Gri¬ 
selda  lay  on  his  quarter.s  on  the  right  side,  and  Paulus  began 
to  creep  up  ;  at  the  distance,  these  three  closed,  but  it  was 
evidently  Lucifer’.s  race  from  this  pouit,  .and  he  won  very 
easily  by  two  lengths  ;  the  last  four  were  tailed  off. 

The  WooDcoT  St.vkes  of  30  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  two  year  old 
colts,  8st61b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  31b  ;  half  a  mile  ;  3  subs. 

Mr  Mills’s  c  Swallow,  by  Camel  (Nat)  .  .  ! 

Mr  W.  Edwards’s  ch  c  by  Reveller,  dam  by  Whalebone..  2 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  b  f  Piccolina  .  3 

Betting:  7  to  4  on  Swallow,  and  5  to  2  agst  Piccolina. — A 
very  fast  and  prettily  contested  race  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  won  by  half  a  length  only;  Piccolina  bolted  at 
starting,  and  could  never  get  up. 

The  Croydon  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  40  added  ;  three 
year  olds,  7st  ;  four,  8st  71b  ;  five,  9st  ;  six  and  aged,  9st 
21b  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  the  winner  to  be 
sold  for  120,  &c. ;  heats,  one  mile  ;  5  subs. 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  bl  f  Flame,  3  yrs  (Boyce,  jun.)  ..  1  1 

Mr  Goddard’s  b  f  by  Emilius — Sketchbook’s  dam,  3  yrs  3  2 
Mr  Harrison’s  b  f  by  Figaro,  out  of  Canopy,  4  yrs.. . .  2  3 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ch  f  Kathleen,  3  yrs .  4  4 

First  heat  :  6  to  4  agst  Flame.  The  Canopy  filly  made 
play  to  the  distance,  where  Flame  ran  up  to  her  girths,  kept 
there  to  the  Stand,  went  to  her  head,  and  then  defeated  her 
by  a  neck,  without  being  touched. — Second  heat :  7  to  4  on 
Flame,  who  again  made  a  waiting  race  till  near  the  distance, 
where  she  went  up  to  her  horses,  and  beat  them  easily  by  a 
length.  She  was  ridden  very  cleverly  by  a  promising  little 
boy,  of  the  name  of  Boyce,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s 
trainer. 


'PHURSDAY.— 'Phe  Derby  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft, 
for  three  year  old  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  21b  ;  last 
mile  and  a  half ;  the  owner  of  the  winner  to  pay  100  sovs 
towards  the  expenses  of  additional  police-officers,  and  the 
owner  of  the  second  horse  to  receive  100  out  of  the 
stakes  ;  128  subs. 

Mr  Bowes’s  ch  c  Mundig,  by  Catton,out  of  Emma  (Scott)  1 
Lord  Orford’s  b  c  Ascot,  by  RevMler,  out  of  Angelica 
(Nat)  .  2 

The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  by  the 
judge: — Lord  Jersey’s  br  c  Ibrahim,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Sister 
to  Cobweb  (Robinson)  ;  Lord  Jersey’s  ch  c  Silenus,  by  Re¬ 
veller,  out  of  ’Prampoline  (C.  Edwards);  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  c  by  Camel,  out  of  Leopoldine  (Boyce);  Duke  of 
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Cleveland’*  c  by  Memnon,  out  of  Pucelle  (Chifney)  ;  Mr 
Ridsdale's  ch  c  Coriolanus,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Linda  (Co- 
nolly^  ;  Mi  .  Pettit’s  Ibrahim,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Pera( Wright); 
Sir  G.  Heatiicote’s  ch  c  Valentissimo,  lay  Velocipede,  out  of 
Jane  (Buckle)  ;  Mr  J.  Robin«on’s  br  c  Stockport,  by  Lan- 
gar,  out  of  Olympia  (Darling)  ;  Mr  J.  Peel’s  hr  c  Trim,  by 
Edmund,  out  of  Mary  (Chappie);  Lord  Warwick’s  b  c  Pe- 
lops,  by  Middleton,  out  of  Niobe  (Calloway)  ;  Mr  Ridsdale’s 
gr  c  Luck’s  All,  by  Tramp,  out  of  Flora  (G.  Edwards); 
Duke  of  Rutland’s  c  by  Catton,  out  of  Darioletta  ^Wheatley). 

The  ring  was  formed,  as  usual,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
two  or  three  fluctuations  took  place  ;  but  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  was  not  very  considerable.  Tlie  last  prices 
were — 2  to  1  (t)  agst  Ibrahim,  3  to  1  ,agst  Ascot  (t),^  6  to  1 
agst  Mundig  (t),  11  to  I  agst  Coriolanus,  11  to  1  agst  Leo- 
poldine,  18  to  1  agst  Pucelle,  50  to  1  agst  Trim,  50  to  1  agst 
Valentissimo,  and  100  to  1  agst  Pelops, 

The  horses  assembled  at  the  post  at  the  time  flxed,  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  three  or  four  futile  attempts  to  get  oif,  the  race  di  l 
not  come  off  till  a  few  minutes  after  three  o’clock.  Silenus 
and  Luck’s  All  were  started  for  the  |iurpose  ol  making  play — 
the  former  for  Ibrahim,  and  the  other  for  Coriolanus  ;  Sile¬ 
nus,  therefore,  took  the  lead, at  a  great  i)ace,  followed  by 
Luck’s  All,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  be  laid  second, 
was  forcing  the  running  ;  behind  these  two  were  Valentis¬ 
simo,  Ascot,  Mundig,  and  Coriolanus  ;  then  came  the  ruck, 
and,  lastly,  Pelops,  Trim,  and  Pucelle,  but  all  pretty  well 
together.  There  was  no  material  change  of  position  till  they 
were  near  the  Tattenham  Corner,  where  Pelops  and  Trim 
went  up  from  the  rear,  and  joined  the  horses  forward.  Trim 
taking  the  inner  side,  and  Pelops  the  upper.  In  making  the 
turn.  Luck’s  All  made  a  last  effort  to  increase  the  speed,  and 
gave  up  just  before  reaching  the  road.  Mundig  and  Ascot 
now  went  forward,  iM  undig,  like  Pelops,  taking  the  upper 
ground,  and  Ascot  the  lower,  Silenus  being  still  in  front, 
having  with  him  Valentissimo,  Pelips,  Trim,  Coriolanus, 
Mundig,  Ibrahim,  and  Ascot,  all  in  line  ;  nor  did  be  altoge¬ 
ther  relinquish  the  lead  till  within  the  distance,  when  he 
dropped  off.  A  litile  further  on  Coriolanus  declined,  and  at 
the  Stand  only  Ascot,  Ibrahim,  Mundig,  and  Pelops,  were 
left;  of  these  the  tvo  first-named  were  running  a  kind  of 
match  on  one  side,  and  the  two  latter  on  the  ether.  Ibrahim 
was  beaten  before  they  cleared  the  Stand,  and  Pelops  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  Mundig  and  Ascot  then  “joined  is¬ 
sue,’’  and  run  a  very  severe  race  home,  Mundig  winning  by 
a  neck  only  ;  so  close,  indeed,  was  the  finish,  that  in  the  next 
stride  beyond  the  Chair,  Ascot’s  liead  was  first !  Mundig,  in 
fact,  won  his  race  tight  upon  the  post,  and  not  till  then. 
About  a  length  behind  Ascot  were  Pelops,  Ibraliim,  and  Va¬ 
lentissimo,  and  so  close  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  awarding  the  third 
place  to  Pelops,  tlie  fourtii  to  Ibrahim,  and  the  fifth  to 
Valentissimo,  we  shall  be  pretty  near  the  mark.  Trim 
was  sixth,  and  well  up  with  the  three  ;  Coriolanus  was 
next,  then  Silenus  and  Luck’s  All;  behind  these  Darioletta 
Pettit’s  Ibrahim,  Leopoldine.  and  Stockport ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Pucelle  colt,  which  never  showed  in  front,  and  was 
beaten  a  long  way.  The  pace  was  severe  throughout,  hut 
there  was  not  much  of  a  tail  at  the  finish.  Value  of  the 
stakes  ^.i,550,  subject  to  the  customary  deductions  ;  besides 
this,  Mr,  Bowes  wins  <£10,000;  John  Scott  and  his  brother, 
nearly  .£10,000  each.  The  gentlemen  for  whom  they  train 
are  also  good  winners.  Mr.  illand  is  reported  to  be  a  consi¬ 
derable  loser.  All  the  Newmarket  divis’on  are  on  the  wrong 
side,  especially  some  who  had  backed  Ibrahim  at  long  odds, 
and  refused  to  edge  when  he  was  at  2  to  I.  Most  of  the 
Derby  winners  also  “  threw  in”  on  the  Oaks.  Mundig  is  got 
by  Catton,  out  of  Emma,  by  Whisker,  out  of  Gahside  Fairy, 
by  Hermes  out  of  Vicissitude,  by  Pipater,  out  of  Beatrice, 
by  Sir  Peter.  The  winner  was  bred  by  the  trustees  of  Lord 
Strathmore.  It  will  doubtless  be  asked  “  How  could  the 
pace  be  good  when  there  was  no  tailing?”  We  repeat  that 
the  pace  was  severe,  and  that  there  was  no  tailing  because  all 
the  horses  are  moderate.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  bold  as¬ 
sertion,  but  how  can  it  be  otli.'rwise  when  we  find  Pelops 
third  ? 

The  Slow  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  .30  sovs  added,  for 
three  year-olds,  7st ;  four,  8st  71b;  five,  9st ;  mares  and 
geldings  alloweil  31b  ;  tbe  winner  to  be  sold  for  100  sovs  ; 


one  mile  ;  6  subs. 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  bl  f  Flame,  3  yrs  (W.  Boyce) .  1 

Lord  Egrement’s  b  f  Red  Leg,  3  yrs .  2 

Baron  de  Tes-ier  ns  b  m  Jenny  Wren,  3  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Day’s  b  f  Boletas,  3  yrs .  4 

Mr.  C.  Hornsby’s  ch  g  Guildford,  aged .  5 


Flame  the  favourite,  but  no  betting  worth  naming,  Guild¬ 
ford  made  running,  followed  by  Jenny  Wren,  till  near  the 
distance,  where  Jenny  Wren  took  it  up  wth  Red  Leg,  and 
Flame  at  her  quarters  ;  at  the  Stand,  Flame  out,  and  won 
easy  by  a  length.  She  was  claimed. 

The  Ewell  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  added  ;  three 
year-olds,  7st ;  four,  8st ;  five,  8st  91b;  six  and  aged,  9st 
121b  ;  winners  at  any  time  (matches  excepted)  to  carry,  for 
twice,  31h  ;  for  thrice,  51b  ;  four  times  and  above,  71b  ex¬ 
tra  ;  mares  and  gelding,  allowed  31b,  and  horses  which 


have  started  four  times,  and  not  won,  allowed  5lb ;  last  half 
mile  ;  9  subs. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  br  c  Marcian,  3  yrs  (Nat) .  1 

Mr.Greatrex’s  1)  c  by  Longwaist  (Young  Sweet  Pea)  3  yrs  2 
The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed: — Mr. 
White’s  b  f  Harry,  out  of  Miracle,  3  yrs  ;  Mr.  Matthews’s  b 
f  Mimosa,  4  yrs  ;  Sir  W.  Goddard’s  b  f  by  Emilius,  out  of 
Sketchbook’s  dam,  3  yrs. — No  betting.  A  very  fine  race  be¬ 
tween  tbe  first  two,  and  won  by  a  head  only.  The  others  were 
beaten  off. 


FRIDAY. — The  Oaks  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  lift;  for 
three-year-old  fillies,  8st41b  ;  mile  and  a  half ;  other  condi- 
t  ons  as  for  the  Derby  ;  98  subs. 

Hon.  L.  Mostyn’s  br  f  Queen  of  Trumps,  by  Velocipede, 

out  of  Princess  Royal  (Lye) .  I 

Mr.  Greville’s  ch  f  Preserve,  by  Emilius— Mustard  (Natt)  2 
Lord  Orford’s  b  f  Bodice,  by  Langar — Stays  (Conelly). . .  3 

Lord  Wilton’s  ch  f  Barbara  Bell,  by  Catton — Barbara  (G. 

Edwards) .  4 

Mr.  Greatrex’sf  by  Camel — Martha  (Robinson) .  5 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Eva,  by  Sultan — Eliza  Leeds  (Scott).  (> 

Mr.  Goodwin’s  br  f  Tritonia,  by  Camel — Galatea  (Wright)  7 
Mr.  C.  Wilson’s  b  f  by  Chateau  Margau,  d  by  Cervantes 

(Rogers) .  8 

Mr.  Wreford’s  b  f  Waresti,  by  Sultan — Liverpool’s  dam 

(J.  Day) .  9 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ro  f  Quaderoon,  by  Camel — Loretto 

(Buckle)  .  10 

Betting  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ring  : — 7  lo  4  on  Preserve 
(2  to  1  hud  in  two  or  three  instances)  ;  7  to  I  agst  Queen  of 
Trumps  ;  10  to  1  agst  Eva  (t.aken) ;  14  to  1  agst  Bodice  ;  15  to 
1  agst  Mr.  Wilson’s  filly  ;  ainl  20  to  1  against  Waresti ;  Bar¬ 
bara  Bell  not  mentioned.  After  only  one  false  start  they  got 
off.  Waresti  taking  the  lead,  followed  by  Martha  and  Pre¬ 
serve,  next  to  whom  were  Eva  and  Bodice;  in  these  positions 
they  mounted  the  hill  at  a  pace  which,  without  being  severe, 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  find  out  the  ragged  ones,  for  even  at 
this  early  part  of  the  race  the  tailing  commenced — in  fact,  it 
was  already  decided  ;  Eva  now  went  in  front,  and  with  Pre¬ 
serve  and  Queen  of  'rrumps  lying  with  her, took  them  round 
the  turn  at  a  diminished  pace  ;  having  accomplished  this,  she 
declined,  and  the  Queen  of  Trnm]is  and  Preserve  singled 
themselves  out,  ran  in  company  to  the  distance,  where  the 
former  went  out  and  had  all  the  rest  of  it  to  herself ;  she  won 
in  a  common  canter  by  two  lengths,  and  could  have  doubled  or 
trebled  had  it  been  required  of  her.  The  winner  is  a 
lengthy  powerful  mare,  with  splendid  action  when  at  full  speed, 
but  rather  queer  in  her  slow  paces  (in  this  respect  she  is  like 
Mundig) ;  she  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  mares  ever  bred, 
and  a  pretty  good  one,  considering  she  was  so  fat  1  The 
third  was  beaten  about  two  lengths  from  the  second  ;  for  the 
manner  and  quantity  of  beating  received  by  the  others  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  figures  set  opposite  their  names 
— they  were  all  placed,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  any 
race  of  equal  importance.  The  pace  was  as  good  as  Waresti 
could  make  it,  and  that  was  but  middling  ;  while  Eva  was 
making  play  it  was  bad,  and  afterwards  pretty  fair,  but  at  no 
part  of  the  race  did  it  amount  to  more  than  a  gallop  for  the 
winner.  It  is  not  a  little  mortifying  to  the  South  country 
sportsmen  that  the  winner  of  the  Derby  was  bred  in  the 
North,  trained  by  a  Y^orkshire  trainer,  and  ridden  by  a  York¬ 
shire  jockey,  and  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  was  bred  and  trained 
in  Wales,  and  jockied  by  a  Yorkshire  jockey  !  The  New¬ 
market  people  have  not  had  such  a  dressing  for  the  last  dozen 
years.  Value  of  the  Stakes  (subject  to  the  usual  deductions) 
^2.700.  Previous  to  tbe  race,  1,000  to  50  was  taken  that 
Preserve  won  the  Oaks,  and  Ascot  the  St.  Leger.  The  win¬ 
ner  is  out  of  Princess  Royal  (Prince  Llewellyn’s  dam,)  by 
Castrel;  her  dam.  Queen  of  Diamonds,  by  Diamond— Sir 
Peter — Lucy  by  Elorizel. 

The  Ewell  Grove  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  20  added  by 
Sir  J.  Reid,  Bart  ;  half  a  mile  ;  4  subs. 

Mr,  Gold's  Mischief,  3  yrs,  7st .  walked  over 

A  Free  Plate  of  £^50,  given  by  the  Members  for  West 
Surrey;  three  yrs,  6st  71b;  four  yrs,  8st  ;  five  yrs,  8st 
/lb;  six  yrs  and  aged,  8st  71b;  mares  and  geldings  allowed 
311) ;  winner  to  be  sold  for  .£200,  &c. 

Lord  Warwick’s  br  h  Merman,  aged  (Galloway)  0  2  11 


Mr,  J.  Robinson’s  b  h  Land.  5  yrs .  0  1  2  dr 

Mr.  Lambden’s  b  g  Rev^aler,  6  yrs .  0  0  3  dr 

Mr.  Rogers’s  b  f  Nosegay,  3  yrs .  1  0  dr 

Captain  Gardnor’s  b  f  .Vlyrrha,  5  yrs .  2  dr 


Mr.  Gratwicke’s  b  g  by  Emilius,  d  by  Phantom.  3  dr 

'riie  following  also  started  in  the  first  heat:— Madame  de 
Jeck,  3  yrs  ;  Repentance,  5  yrs  ;  and  c  by  Skim,  out  of  Cen¬ 
taur’s  dam,  3  yrs. 

First  Heat — 2  to  I  agst  Nosegay,  4  to  1  agst  Merman,  6  to 
1  agst  Madame  de  Jeck,  and  6  to  1  agst  Land.  Myrrha  made 
running  to  tbe  distance,  where  Nosegay  came  out  and  won 
easy  by  a  length. 

Second  Heat — 6  to  4  agst  Land,  who  mode  nearly  all  the 
play,  and  won  easy. 

Third  Heat — 6  to  4  on  Land.  Merman  cut  out  the  work 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance,  and  won  in  a  canter. 
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MANCHESTER  RACES. 


WEDNESDAY,  June  10. — The  Produce  Stakes  of  50  sovs 
each,  h  ft ;  one  mile  and  a  quarter  ;  5  subs, 

Mr  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Hectic,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Flush 

(Darling) .  1 

Sir  T.  Stanley's  ch  c  Jacob  Faithful,  by  Velocipede  ,  2 
6  to  4  on  Jacob  Faithful  ;  won  very  cleverly. 

A  Free  Handicap  of  10  sovs  each,  with  30  sovs  added,  for 
four-year-olds;  one  mile  and  a  quarter  ;  4  subs. 

Mr  R.. Turner’s  b  c  Fearnhurst,  by  Peter  I.ely,  6st  101b.. ,  1 

Mr  E.  Peel’s  ch  g  Noodle,  bv  Bedlamite,  8st .  2 

Mr  Dawson  ns  b  c  Morpeth  (late  Pretender),  /st  8lb  .  3 

5  to  2  on  Noodle  ;  won  easily.  Arthur,  jun.  rode  the  winner. 
The  Wilton  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  50  added;  one 
mile  and  a  quarter;  4  subs. 

Mr  Nanney’s  br  c  Cymro.  3  yrs,  6st  41b  .  1 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  br  c  Masetto,  4  yrs,  8st  41b .  2 

Sir  J.  Gerard  ns  b  c  Fidelio,  3  yrs,  6st  41b .  3 

2  to  1  on  Masetto  ;  a  good  race. 

His  Majesty's  Plate  of  100  Guineas  ;  3  miles  and  a  dis¬ 
tance  . 

Mr  E.  Peel’s  ch  c  Tamvvorth,  by  Outlaw,  4  yrs,  9st  21b  .. .  1 

Sir  G.  Pigot’s  b  f  Heads  or  Tails,  by  Lottery,  4  yrs,  9st  21b  2 

3  to  1  on  Tamworth  :  won  easilv. 


THURSDAY. — Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each,  with  50  sovs 
added,  for  2  yr  old  colts,  8st  51b  ;  fillies,  8st  21b.  About 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  7  subs. 

Mr.  Pierce’s  b  f  by  Waverley,  out  of  Sw'iss’s  dam  (Peirse)  1 
Mr  R.  Turner’s  ch  f  by  ^eter  Lely,  out  of  Clinton’s  dam . .  2 

The  following  were  not  placed  : —Mr  Houldsworth’s  b  c 
Luther,  by  Vanish  or  Filho — Vourneen  ;  Mr  Armitage’s  ch  c 
brother  to  her  Majesty,  by  Velocipede;  Mr  Buckley’s  b  c 
Sam,  by  Muley,  dam  by  Orville  or  Ivanlioe  ;  MrT.  John¬ 
son’s  br  c  Luciler,  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Proserpine;  Mr 
Thompson’s  ch  f  Lady  Francis,  by  Predictor,  out  of  Fenella. 

Even  on  the  winner,  A  fine  race. 

The  St.  Leger  STAKEs  of  25  sovs  each,  with  100  sovs  add¬ 
ed,  for  3  yr  old  colts,  8st61b  ;  fillies,  8st  31b.  One  mile  and 
three  quarters.  The  owner  of  the  second  to  receive  back 
his  stake.  6  subs. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch.  c.  Turban,  by  Sultan,  out  ofTiara 


(Darling)  . .  1 

Capt  'faylor’s  ch  c  Ainderby,  by  Velocipede,  sister  tis 
Nonplus .  .  .  2 


Sir  R.  Bulkeley's  b  c  Torvaldo,  by  Camel,  out  of  Waltz. .  3 
The  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr  T.  Johnson’s  br  f  Ve¬ 
nus,  by  Langar,  out  of  Vesta;  Mr  Giflard’s  b  c  by  Lottery, 
dam  by  Welbeck,  out  of  'I’ramp’sdam. 

7  to  4  on  Ainderby,  and  7  to  2  agst  Turban.  Won  by  a  length. 
One  Hundred  Sovereigns,  given  by  the  Owners  of  the 
Race-course,  added  to  a  subscription  of  10  sovs  each,  for 
all  ages  ;  three  year  olds  to  carry  6st  31b  ;  four,  8st  21b  ; 
five,  8st  101b  ;  six  and  aged,  9st  ;  mares  and  geldings  al¬ 
lowed  31b  ;  and  maiden  four-year  olds  and  upwards  to  be 
allowed  51b;  winners  of  one  Cup  or  St  ikes  of  the  value  of 
100  sovs  (handicaps  excepted)  previous  to  start. ng,  to  carry 
31b,  of  two.  51b  extra  ;  two  miles  and  a  distance  ;  the  owner 


of  the  second  to  receive  back  his  stake  ;  14  subs. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  General  Chasse,  by  Actoean,  4  yrs 

(Holmes) .  1 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  br  c  Masetto,  by  Corinthian,  4  yrs  .....  2 

Mr  A.  Bower’s  br  c  Tom  Basford,  by  Timour,  The 
Countess,  3  yrs .  3 


A  Plate  of  .£60,  for  horses,  &c.,  that  never  won  .£50  at 
any  time  ;  three  year  olds  to  carry  7st,  four,  8st  41b,  five, 
8st  91b,  six  and  aged,  8st  121b  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed 
31b  ;  heats,  two  miles  and  a  distance  ;  the  second  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  an  additional  ^£10. 

Mr  W.  Richardson’s  f  Diana,  by  Velocipede,  3  yrs 

(Edwards) .  1  2  1 

Mr  J.  Robinson’s  b  g  Arates,  by  Lottery,  4  yrs  old.  .012 
Mr  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Amber,  by  Langar,  3  yrs. ..  2  0  d 

Mr  West’s  br  g  William  the  Fourth,  by  Partisan- 

Scribe,  4  yrs .  0  0  d 

Mr  I.acey’s  ch  g  Vulpes,  by  Velocipede,  4  yrs .  3  0  d 

Mr  Thompson’s  ch  c  Soho,  by  Predictor,  4  yrs .  0  dr 


REIGATE  RACES. 


The  princely  example  set  them  by  David  Robertson,  Esq., 
has  been  followed  up  with  so  much  spirit  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Reigate,  that  their  races,  although  still  in  their  infancy,  may 
now  take  rank  with  those  of  longer  standing  and  celebrity. 
'Ihe  chief  ingredient,  money,  is  no  where  more  freely  be¬ 
stowed,  and,  wherever  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  good 
racing.  That  our  position  is  a  correct  one,  the  subjoined 
return  will  abundantly  prove.  Two  better  days’  sport  have 
not  been  seen  at  any  of  the  Metropolitan  Meetings  for  many 
years  past :  the  fields  were  good,  and  the  prizes  of  a  very  su¬ 


perior  description ;  the  Cups,  indeed,  are  the  most  splendid 
and  tasteful  specimens  of  the  art  that  have  ever  been  exhi¬ 
bited  for  competition  ;  and  it  gave  no  small  pleasure  to  the 
assembled  thousands,  that  the  most  valuable  of  them  was 
awarded  to  the  munificent  patron  of  the  Races.  Want  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  only  fault  (if  fault  it  can  be  called)  to  be 
charged  against  the  management  ;  and  as  they  have  time  and 
means  to  remedy  this,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
predicting,  that  within  a  very  short  period  Reigate  will  be  se¬ 
condary  only  to  Ascot  and  Epsom,  Many  improvements  have 
already  suggested  themselves,  but,  amongst  them,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  the  course  should  be  altered  in  several  respects  ; 
the  turns  are  too  abrupt,  the  run  is  not  long  enough,  and  the 
pulling-up  ground  so  short  and  awkward  as  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  jockeys.  The  weighing  place  must  be  enlarged 
and  enclosed,  a  legular  Clerk  of  the  Course  appointed,  and 
the  New  Police  substituted  for  the  local  inelfectives.  'I'he 
richness  of  the  funds  will  enable  the  Committee  to  effect  these 
alterations  by  next  season.  The  beauty  of  the  weather,  and 
the  inviting  appearance  of  the  list,  attracted  an  immense  com¬ 
pany,  amongst  whom  there  existed  but  one  feeling  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  at  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  amusement  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  by  their  liberal  caterers.  The  following  are 
the  “  returns  — 

WEDNESDAY,  June  10. — A  Gold  Cup,  value  100  guineas, 
given  by  David  Robertson,  Esq,,  increased  to  150  guineas’ 
value  by  subscription  of  10  sovs  each,  the  rest  in  specie  ; 
three  year  olds,  7st;  four,  8st  41b  ;  five,  9sf  11b  ;  six  and 
aged,  9st  51b  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  the  winner 
to  be  sold  for  250  sovs  :  heats,  twice  round,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half ;  second  horse  to  save  his  stake  ;  10  subs. 


Mr.  D.  Robertson’s  ch  c  Olympic,  4  yrs  (Mac¬ 
donald)  .  0  0  1  J 

Captain  Martyn’s  Pincher,  4  yrs .  0  1  .3  2 

Mr.  Wickham’s  br  c  Nashenuen,  by  Camel,  3  yrs  13  2  dr 

Mr.  Holmes’s  Shylock,  5  yrs .  0  2  0  dr 

Mr.  Hawkes’s  Pholus,  4  yrs  . .  2  4  0  dr 

Mr.  W.  Smith’s  c  by  Filho,  out  of  Y.  Rhoda,  3 

yrs .  0  0  0  dr 

Captain  Gardner’s  Jonas,  4  yrs .  0  0  dr 

Mr.  Pearce’s  ch  m  Brandy  Ann,  by  Eryx,  aged  0  dr 


The  first  heat  was  won  by  half  a  length,  the  second  by  a 
head,  the  third  by  a  length,  and  the  fourth  by  nearly  half  a 
length.  The  announcement  of  the  race  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bertson  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  No  betting  worth 
quoting.  'I’lie  winner  was  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

A  Gold  Cup,  value  110  guineas,  for  hunters;  five  year  olds, 
list  71b;  six,  list  121b;  and  aged,  12st  ;  maiden  horses 
allowed  51b  ;  heats,  twice  round  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for 
120,  &c. 

Captain  Fairlie’s  b  g  Cannon  Ball,  6  yrs  (Captain 


Beecher) .  .  1  2  1 

Mr.  'I'.  Bainbridge’s  br  g  Speculation,  aged .  0  1  3 

Mr.  Kemble  ns  b  m  Agnes,  aged .  2  0  2 


The  following  also  started  ; — Mr.  Matthew’s  ch  g  Ace  of 
Diamonds,  aged  (0  0  0)  ;  Mr,  Tatteisall  ns  b  g  W’akefield, 
6  yrs  (0  0  0);  Mr.  Rowland’s  b  g  Macassar,  aged  (0  0  0); 
Mr.  Paxton  ns  Shepherdess,  aged  (0  0  dr);  Mr.  Robertson’s 
g  g  Pantomime,  aged  (0  0  dr);  Mr.  Bainbridge’s  b  g  The 
Ace,  aged  (0  dr)  ;  Mr.  Barnes  ns  br  g  Hero  (late  Hop  Duty), 
aged  (0  dr)  ;  and  Mr.  Bignall’s  b  g  Ploughboy;  aged  (0  0  0). 
'I'lie  first  heat  was  won  by  half  a  length,  the  second  by  a  head, 
and  the  third  by  about  a  third  of  a  length.  An  objection  was 
raised  that  the  winner  is  thorough-bred,  but  nothing  was  de¬ 
cided  when  we  left. 


'I’lie  Ladies  Plate  of  ^50,  for  maiden  horses  ;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  31b;  heats,  twice  round  ;  the  winner  to  be 
sold  for  £100,  &c. 

Mr,  Dockeray’s  ch  c  Leander,  3  yrs  (Rogers) .  2  11 

Mr.  Moss’s  ch  m  Tiara .  12  2 

Mr.  Smith’s  b  c  Dwell,  3  yrs .  0  3  dr 


The  following  also  started  in  the  first  heat Mr.  Baker’s 
Jeannie  Deans,  4  yrs ;  Mr.  Turner’s  Grape  Shot,  aged;  and 
Mr.  Pearce’s  b  f  by  Eryx,  4  yrs.  The  first  heat  was  won  by 
nearly  half  a  distance— the  others  cleverly. 


The  Reigate  and  Burstow  Harriers  Cup  was  won  in 
two  heats,  by  Mi.  J.  Turner’s  Little  John,  5  yrs  (Bracken- 
liury),  beating  Mr.  Stennings’  Lavender,  aged,  and  Mr.  Ede’s 
Hap,  4  yrs. 


THURSDAY. — The  Farmers’  Plate  of  .£50,  added  to  a 
Sweepstakes  of  3  sovs  each,  for  horses  not  thorough-bred  ; 


heats,  twice  round  ;  8  subs. 

Mr.  C .  Webb’s  Shepherdess,  aged  (Mr.  Webb)  .. .  2  11 

Mr.  Panneil’s  Victoire,  4  yrs  . .  1  3  3 

Mr.  Smailpicce’s  W'arren,  aged . 4  2  2 

Mr.  Stennings’s  Lavender,  aged .  3  4  4 

Mr.  J.  jlrown’s  Camilla,  4  yrs .  5  5  dr 

Won  easy. 


Tile  Hack  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  a  I’nrse  added, 
was  won,  in  two  heats,  by  Mr.  Moss’s  Tiara  (Coleman),  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Frith’s  Figurante,  Mr.  Isted’s  Mary  Anne,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Jane,  Mr.  Spencer, s  Glcnlie,  an<!  Mr.  .1.  Turner’s 
Little  John. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


The  Farmers’  Plate  of  <£50  ;  heats,  once  round. 


Mr.  Aijate’s  Nonsense,  4  yrs  (  Balchin) .  I  1 

31r.  King’s  Fairy,  .3  yrs .  2  2 

Mr.  Clement’s  Haplnazard,  3  yrs .  3  3 


3fr.  Gold’s  Mousetrap,  3  yrs,  fell  in  both  heats. — Won  easy. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  informe  I  that  Mr. 
Farrell,  of  Epsom,  is  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Races  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  that  a  two-mile  course  will  be  formed.] 


ASCOT  HEATH  RACES. 


These  Races,  usually  alfording  strong  attractions  to  the 
Aristocracy,  from  the  presence  of  Royalty,  commenced  on 
Tuesday,  June  16,  and  linished  on  Friday,  the  19th.  The 
weather  was  auspicious  throughout,  but  the  attendance  on 
Tuesday  and  VVednesday  showed  a  lamentable  falling  off 
when  compared  witli  former  years.  Their  Majesties  were 
present  on  Tuesday,  with  a  numerous  cortege  from  the  Cas¬ 
tle,  but  they  were  coldly  received  ;  and,  in  fact,  every  thing 
went  off  “  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.”  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Wednesday  ;  although  some  of  the  daily  papers  put 
the  best  face  they  could  upon  “appearances.”  The  paltry 
character  of  the  sport  may  account  for  this,  for  it  was  meagre 
indeed,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  details.  One  event,  how¬ 
ever,  occurred  calculated  to  produce  a  sensation;  we  allude 
to  the  soluen  (?)  and  certainly  unexpected  determination  of 
Mr.  Batson,  not  to  suffer  the  crack  horse  Plenipo  to  start, 
although  he  had  been  backed  ever  since  his  “  recovery  ’  at 
Newmarket  for  the  Gold  Cup,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances 
p.  p.,  and  in  others  confidently  linked  in  double  events.  I'o 
this  painful  subject  we  shall  refer  elsewhere  ;  and  shall  only 
here  remark,  that  we  by  no  means  envy  the  situation  of  a 
gentleman,  placed  by  his  own  conduct  in  so  extraordinary  a 
position — even  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  that  “  every  man  ha?  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own  a  doctrine  which  we  recollect  Mr.  Batson  was 
stated  to  have  repudiated  last  year,  when  Plenipo  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  for  the  Derby,  at  which  time  it  was  said,  in  conse- 
i|uence  of  rumours  afloat,  that  he  intended  to  sell  the  horse  ; 
that  “  he  considered  the  horse  public  property,  and  there¬ 
fore  above  all  price.”  Why,  under  somewhat  similiar  circum¬ 
stances,  the  horse  ceased  to  be  considered  “  public  property” 
on  the  recent  occasion  remains  to  be  explained,  and  such  an 
explanation  will  no  doubt  be  looked  for.  On  Thursday  the 
assemblage  was  immense,  and  the  spectators,  deprived  as  they 
were  of  a  great  treat  by  the  mysterious  withdrawal  of  Ple¬ 
nipo,  .seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied.  By 
the  time  appointed  for  the  arrival  oftheir  Majesties,  the  Heath 
had  put  on  its  wonted  brilliant  appearance.  The  promenade 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Stand  was  crowded  with  fashionables ;  the 
sides  of  the  Course  were  lined  with  carriages  five  or  six  deep  ; 
all  the  temporarystands  were  full,  and  the  gamiiigtables  were 
surrounded  by  eager  votaries  of  excitement  and  gain  ;  a  ge¬ 
neral  spirit  of  gaiety  prevailed  except  in  one  spot — the  Bet¬ 
ting  Stand  ;  and  here  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the  most 
careless  observer,  that  “  something  was  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark” — in  truth,  the  Plenipo  affair  and  the  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  nature  of  the  settling  on  the  Derby  were  enough  to 
excite  distrust  and  anxiety.  On  the  Derby  some  lost  heavily 
and  paid  all;  others  also  lost  large  stakes,  paid  part,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  balance.  Two  or  three 
outsiders  made  themselves  scarce,  and  one  or  two  nibbled  all 
they  could  get,  and  instead  of  forking  out  (as  it  is  elegantly 
phrased),  coolly  rejilied  to  the  solicitations  of  their  creditors, 

“  Really,  my  dear  fellow,  if  people  won’t  pay  me,  I  can’t  pay 
you — YOU  MUST  wait!”  The  consequence  of  these  defalca- 
•  tions  is,  that  many  who  were  good  winners  by  the  race,  be¬ 
came  considerable  losers  by  the  settling  ;  hence  the  gloom 
and  languor,  and  the  absence  of  all  animation  in  the  betting, 
which  will  continue  flat  until  some  of  the  winners  [so  called} 
have  TOUCHED  the  Spanish.  Some  of  them,  by  the  way, 
hive  already  done  this  without  profiting  by  it.  On  the  amval 
of  the  Royal  Party,  it  was  found  that  his  Majesty,  who  had 
gone  to  town  to  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  ab¬ 
sent,  t®  the  great  mortification  of  many,  who,  however,  con¬ 
soled  themselves  with  his  “better  half;”  and  her  Majesty 
was  received  with  much  more  coialiality  than  on  Tuesday, 
and  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  both  on  her  arrival  and  at 
her  departure.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Princess  Au¬ 
gusta  of  Cambridge,  and  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  were 
present;  but  neither  the  Duchess  of  Kent  nor  the  Princess 
Victoria  honoured  the  Course  with  their  presence.  To  enu¬ 
merate  the  host  of  fashionables  who  gave  brilliancy  to  the 
scene  would  he  to  ransack  “  The  Court  Calendar;”  for  few 
of  the  Bon  Ton  were  absent,  and  alt  came  to  the  ground  in 
their  gayest  equipages,  and  their  gayest  attire  ;  to  which  the 
clouds  of  dust  through  which  they  passed  proved  ”  an  adr'i- 
tion,”  although  certainly  not  .an  improvement.  On  Friday, 
the  Royal  coterie  did  not  attend,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Course 
was  extremely  cheerless.  The  sport  was  below  mediocrity. 
Lord  Errol  appeared  as  Master  of  the  Buck  Hounds,  and 
seemed  perfectly  au  fait  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  We  must 
here  take  our  leave  of  “  the  descriptive.” — a  subject  upon 
whic)i,  oq  fonner  occasions,  \yc  ejerejsed  our  ingenuity;--- 


and  proceed  at  once  to  the  sports,  giving  each  day  in  its  order, 
and  accompanying  the  running  with  such  observations  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  warrant: — 

TUESDAY. — The  St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes,  of  100 
sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  old  colts,  8st  /lb  ;  and  fillies, 
8st  3Ib  ;  the  winner  of  the  Derby  71b,  and  the  winner  of  the 
Oaks  51b  extra;  new  mile;  8  subs. 

Lord  Orford’s  b  c  Ascot,  by  Reveller  (Natt) .  1 

Lord  Warwick’s  c  Pelops,  by  Middleton .  2 

Betting  :  5  to  2  and  3  to  1  on  Ascot. — The  horses  kept  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a  moderate  pace,  when 
Ascot  took  up  the  running,  which  he  continued  throughout: 
at  the  betting-stand,  however,  he  had  so  little  the  best  of  it  in 
appearance,  that  Natt  touched  him  with  the  spur,  and  lifted 
his  whip,  but  without  using  it ;  he  immediately  regained  his 
advantage,  and,  in  tlie  end,  won  very  cleverly  by  a  length,  be¬ 
ing  precisely  the  same  dilference  that  showed  itself  in  their 
running  for  the  Derby. 

The  Oatlands  St.ikes  of  .30  sovs  each,  20  ft,  &c. ;  3  subs. 

Mr.Crossby’s  Pussy,  4  yrs,  7st  7lb,  received.  Glaucs, 
5  yrs,  8st  41b,  and  Glencoe,  4  yrs,  8st  71b,  paid  10  sovs  each. 
Sweepstakes  of  lOd  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  two  year  old  colts, 
8st71h;  and  fillies,  8st  41b  (bought  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Stud  Sale,  1834)  ;  T.Y.C.;  3  subs. 

Lord  Exeter’s  f  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Lamia  (Conelly)  ..  1 

Mr.  Kent’s  f  Whisper,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Scandal .  2 

Lord  Lichfield’s  f  Moll  Flagon,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of 

Ada . . . r .  3 

Betting:  6  to  4  on  the  Lamia  filly,  which  started  in  front, 
and  kept  so  to  the  finish,  winning  cleverly  by  a  length.  Moll 
Flagon  was  beaten  off. 

The  Ascot  Derby  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft;  colts,  8s^ 
61b  ;  fillies.  8st  3lb  :  from  the  Swinley  Post  in  ;  10  subs. 

Mr.  Greville’s  Griselda,  Sister  to  Pussy  (Natt) .  1 

Lord  Lichfield’s  f  Gipsy,  by  Mr.  Best’s  Tinker .  2 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Fergus,  by  Waverley .  3 

The  betting  commenced  at  7  to  4  on  Fergus,  and  2  to  1  agst 
Griselda,  and  on  its  being  stated  that  Fergus  “  had  a  leg,” 
changed  to  6  to  5  on  Griselda,  and  5  to  4  agst  Fergus, — 'I'he 
race  is  soon  told  :  Griselda  took  the  lead,  was  many  lengths 
in  front  throughout,  and  won  by  twenty  lengths  ! 

His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  gs;  three  year  olds,  7st  21b; 
four,  9st  211);  five,  lost;  six  and  aged.lOst  51b;  to  start  at 
the  New  Mile-post,  to  go  once  round  and  in. 

Mr,  Maloney’s  Lucifer, 3  yrs  [Twitchett)  .  1 

iMr.  Cosby’s  Pus.sy,  4  yrs  .  2 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  Samarcand,  5  yrs  .  3 

Mr.  Robertson’s  Olympic,  4  yrs  .  4 

Betting :  6  to  4  on  Pussy,  3  to  1  agst  Lucifer,  and  4  to  I 
agst  Samarcand.  Pussy  made  play,  followed  by  Olympic, 
till  near  the  distance,  where  Lucifer  ran  by  them  both,  made 
the  rest  of  the  rnnning,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  six  lengths. 

Match,  200  sovs,  h,  ft,  old  mile. — Mr.  (Tardner’s  Comet, 

4  vrs,  8st  71b,  received  from  Mr.  Tobin’s  Tauntonian,  3  vrs, 
7st  71b. 


WEDNESDAY.— The  Albany  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each 
lift,  for  three  year  old  colts,  8st  71b;  and  fillies.  8st  31b; 
the  winner  of  the  2,000  Guineas  Stakes,  the  Derby,  or  the 
Oaks,  to  carry  51b  extra  ;  the  new  mile  ;  8  subs. 


Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  Valentissimo  (Buckle)  .  1 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  The  Glama  .  2 


Betting;  5  to  ]  on  Valentissimo,  who  had  the  best  of  it 
throughout,  and  won  easy  by  a  lengtli. 

Second  year  of  a  renewal  of  a  Sweepstakes  of  .50  sevs  each, 
30  ft,  for  two  year  old  colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st  41b ; 
T.  Y.  C. ;  8  subs. 

Mr.  W^retord’s  b  c  Wilberforce,  by  Luzborough — Mar- 


gellina  (J,  Day) .  1 

Mr.  Greville’s  c  Lieutenant,  by  The  Colonel,  dam  by 

Emilius  .  2 

Lord  Exeter's  f  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Lamia .  3 


Betting:  7  to  4  on  Lieutenant,  4  to  1  agst  Wilberforce, 
and  5  to  3  agst  Lamia.  Wilberforce  made  all  the  running, 
and  won  easy  by  a  length.  This  is  the  third  time  that  Mr. 
W  reford  has  won  this  Stake  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years. 

The  Swinley  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  for  threejand  four 
year  olds  ;  5  subs. 

Sir  E.  Baker’s  Bran  .  walked  over 

A  Plate  of  .£.50,  for  all  ages  ;  mile  and  a  half. 

Colonel  Peel’s  Nonsense . walked  over 


THURSDAY. — The  Roy.vl  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft  ; 

colts,  Sst  71b ;  and  fillies,  8st31b  ;  new  mile  ;  6  subs. 
Lord  Exeter’s  Aurelius,  Brother  to  Augustus  (Boyce). .  1 

Lord  Verulam’s  c  Perrot,  by  Emilius  (Varennes) .  2 

Betting  :  6  to  4  on  Perrot,  who  made  running  to  the  dig- 
tance,  where,  being  less  nimble  than  his  name  would  indicate, 
he  gave  up  to  Aurelius,  who  led  for  the  remaining  ground, 
and  won  easy  by  two  lengths, 
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Swekpstakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  fillies,  Sst  7lh  ; 
new  mile  :  5  subs. 


Lord  Eirremoiit’s  Ethilda  (J.  Day) .  1 

Lord  Orford’s  Dorothy .  2 

Ulr.  Mills’s  Hester . ; .  3 


Betting  :  6  to  4  on  Ethilda,  who  made  the  running,  and 
won  cleverly  by  a  length  ;  Hester  appeared  to  go  lame. 

Plenii’o  Again! — The  very  general  dissatisfaction  ex¬ 
pressed  at  Mr.  Batson’s  withdrawal  of  Plenipo,  alluded  to 
above,  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  precede  an  account 
of  the  race  vvitli  a  few  particulars  of  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  It  will  he  recollected  that  in  our  list  of  the 
horses  at  Ascot,  given  in  our  paper  last  week,  Plenipo  was 
not  included;  this  arose  from  a  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
our  correspondent,  as  he  was  there  at  the  time,  and  was 
going  on  remarkably  well, and  he  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the 
day  of  the  race,  at  least  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
sueli  was  the  case.  The  betting  commenced  on  the  'rhursday 
before  the  meeting  at  evens,  and  on  Monday  was  6  to  4  on 
him,  and  4  to  1  agst  Glencoe,  at  which  odds  a  great  many  bets 
were  made,  some  p.  p.  and  some  not  so  ;  these  prices  varied^ 
little  up  to  Tuesday  night,  but  many  persons  continued  to  bet 
the  odds  on  Plenipo,  and  agst  Glencoe,  on  the  strength  of  tlie 
former’s  starting.  On  VVednesday  morning,  just  before  the 
first  race,  and  when  the  pencils  were  actually  at  work  booking 
bets  on  Plenipo,  it  was  announced,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  every  person  present,  that  Plenipo  would  not  start!  And, 
be  it  observed,  tlie  declaration  was  not  made  in  the  ring  in  the 
first  instance,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  was  communicated 
in  a  matter-of-course  sort  of  way  to  some  of  the  gentlemen 
on  the  roof  of  the  Jockey  Club  Stand,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of 
little  moment,  and  one  in  which  tlie  betting  men  had  no  con¬ 
cern  !  When  the  excitement  had  in  some  degree  subsided, 
people  began  to  talk  — “  What  does  it  mean?”  said  one — “  I’ll 
be  (1 — d  if  this  don’t  beat  Doncaster,”  said  another  ;  and  '•  Has 
he  broken  his  leg  or  his  neek  ?”  cried  a  third,  &c.  In  fact  all 
the  queries  had  this  tendency,  “Why  won’t  he  start?”  but 
there  was  no  one  to  answer  them.  We  took  great  pains  to 
sift  the  business,  fully  persuaded  in  the  outset  that  the  horse’s 
legs  must  have  sulfered  fx’om  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  or 
that  he  had  really  “  put  his  foot  in  a  rabbit  hole,”  or  “  rubbed 
his  shin  because  he  could  not  get  at  his  breast  plate,”  (!)  or 
that  some  stronger  and  more  satisfactory  reason  existed  for 
Mr.  Batson’s  determination  than  the  apprehension  of  defeat 
by  Glencoe,  or  the  disinclination  to  carry  extra  weight  at 
Goodwood.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  however,  that  the 
only  motive  assigned  by  him  was,  that  “  he  was  afraid  the 
horse  would  break  down  !  !”  And  why  did  not  this  fear  come 
over  him  on  Sunday  or  Monday,  when  the  ground  was  quite 
as  hard?  Why  put  it  olf  till  all  the  mischief  was  done,  till 
large  sums  of  money  had  been  betted  on  his  horse,  and  agst 
Lord  Jersey’s?  w'hich  latter,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  im¬ 
mediately  rose  from  4  to  1  to  even  betting  !  W’liy  was  the 
horse  sent  to  Ascot  at  all  if  it  was  not  intended  to  run  him  ; 
and  if  any  doubt  had  existed  on  this  point,  why  not  mention 
it  publicly  at  the  proper  time  ?  The  slightest  intimation  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  bets  being  made  p.  p.  We 
know  it  will  be  said  that  a  gentleman  has  a  uight  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own — therefore  Mr.  Batson  had  a  right  to 
shoot  the  horse  if  he  pleased,  or  to  do  many  other  things  which 
would  not  look  well  in  print  ;  but  we  do  assert,  that  whatever 
construction  of  the  word  may  be  gathered  from  the  dictionary, 
a  gentleman  has  no  right  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  public  to  fall 
into,  which  many  appear  to  think  is  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  We  do  not  expect  that  Mr.  Batson  will  condescend 
to  give  any  explanation,  but  we  hope  and  trust  that  those  who 
nave  backed  the  horse  will  resist  payment  till  the  Jockey  Club 
has  investigated  the  subject,  and  decided  whether  the  bets  are 
to  be  considered  p.  p.  We  have  now  no  oth  r  duty  to  per¬ 
form  than  to  give  the  race  as  it  took  place,  with  the  state  of 
the  betting  at  the  time  of  the  start;  and  have  only  to  lament 
that  Mr.  Batson,  from  w’hatever  cause,  should  have  placed 
himself  in  so  unfortunate  a  position. 

The  Gold  Cup,  value  300  sovs,  by  subscription  of  20  sovs 

each,  with  200  added  from  the  Fund  ;  second  to  receive  .50 

sovs  ;  three  year  olds,  Gst  101b  ;  four,  8st  21b  ;  five,  8st  121b  ; 

six  and  aged,  9st  31b  ;  marcs  allow'cd  31b  ;  about  two  miles 

and  a  half  ;  36  subs. 

Lord  Jersey’s  Glencoe,  4  yrs  (Robinson) .  I 

Sir  E.  Baker’s  ch  c  Bran,  4  yrs  .  2 

Colonel  Peel’s  Nonsense,  5  yrs .  .3 

The  follow'ing  were  not  placed  : — Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Shil- 
lelah,  4  yrs  ;  Mr.  Cosby’s  Pussy,  4  yrs  ;  Mr.  Goring’s  Bent¬ 
ley,  4  yrs;  Mr.  Forth’s  Famine  4  yrs  ;  Mr.  Forth's  Marpessa, 
4  yrs  :  and  Sir  F.  Johnstone’s  f  by  Merlin,  dam  by  Phan¬ 
tom,  4  yrs. 

Betting:  6  to  5  on  Glencoe,  9  to  2  agst  Bran,  7  to  1  agst 
Shillelah,  8  to  1  agst  Bentley,  12  to  1  agst  Famine,  and  20  to 
1  agst  Nonsense. 

'Fhe  Merlin  iiJly  took  the  lead  at  a  capital  pace,  Bran  lying 
second  to  her,  Glencoe  third,  and  Marpeasa  fourth  ;  next  to 
these  were  Famine,  Nonsense,  Shillelah,  and  Pussy,  and, 
lastly.  Bentley,  who  went  so  badly,  that  Paris,  finding  he 
Jjad  no  possjbjc  chance,  pujjed  him,  or  father,  suffered  Inh?  tP 


stop,  at  the  first  turn.  The  other  horses  kept  their  places  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  (rather  more  than  a  mile  from  home), 
where  the  Merlin  filly  shut  up,  and  Glencoe  took  up  the  run¬ 
ning,  Bran  still  lying  second.  On  making  the  turn  for  straight 
running.  Shillelah  and  Famine  made  an  attempt  to  get  up, 
but  failed,  and  Nonsense  then  took  the  third  position.  Glen¬ 
coe  continued  his  lead  to  the  end,  and  won  cleverly  by  a 
length.  Bran  beating  Nonsense  by  two  or  three  lengths;  Fa¬ 
mine  was  fourth,  Shillelah  fifth,  Marpessa  sixth.  Pussy  se¬ 
venth,  and  the  Merlin  eighth,  but  all  beaten  olf  a  long  way. 
The  Windsor  Fouest  Stakes  of  .50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for 
three  year  o’d  fillies ;  old  mile  i  5  subs. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Eva .  . walked  over 

Sweepstakes  of  30  sovs  each.  20  ft,  for  two  year  old  colts, 

Sst  .51b  ;  and  fil'ies,  8st  21b  ;  winners  31b  extra;  T.  Y.  C.; 

^  S  (1 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  f  Post  Haste,  by  the  Colonel  (3  lb) 


(Pavis) .  1 

Mr.  Chard’s  ch  f  Heiress,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Codicil  .  2 

Lord  Orford's  c  by  Langer,  out  of  Stays .  3 

Mr.  Sadler’s  ch  c  by  Reveller,  out  of  Defiance .  4 

Captain  Williams’s  Brookland,  by  Filho .  5 


The  betting  w'as  exceedingly  heavy  at  10  to  6  agst  Post 
Haste,  2  to  1  agst  Heiress,  and  5  to  2  agst  Defence. — Heiress 
took  the  lead  at  a  great  pace,  followed  closely  by  Defiance  and 
Post  Haste;  <at  the  distance,  the  latter  went  up,  ran  with 
them  a  few  strides,  shook  tliem  off,  and  won  without  diffi¬ 
culty  by  a  length;  the  last  three  were  beaten  off. 
Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft;  colts,  Sst  71b;  new 

mile  ;  8  subs. 


Lord  Jersey’s  Ibrahim  (Robinson) .  1 

Lord  Orford’s  Ascot .  2 

Lord  Exeter’s  Aurelius...  .  3 


The  betting  was  very  anin.ated  at  6  to  5  on  Ibrahim,  and 
5  to  4  agst  Ascot.  The  horses  cantered  toirether  to  the  road, 
where  Ascot  sprung  off  at  a  tremendous  pace,  Ibrahim  waiting 
on  his  quarters  till  within  a  couple  of  strides,  when  he  made 
arush,  and  won  by  a  head.  Aurelius  was  only  beaten  by  a 
length. — This  race  excited  immense  interest,  and  was  one  of 
the  finest  ever  seen. 

The  betting  was  very  heavy,  at  6  to  5  on  Ibrahim,  and  5  to 
4  agst  Ascot. — The  horses  started  at  a  pace  scarcely  exceed¬ 
ing  a  canter,  neither  of  them  making  play  till  they  crossed  the 
road,  where  Ascot  took  a  trifling  lead  at  a  first-rate  speed, 
Ibrahim  lying  at  his  side  next  the  rails,  and  Aurelius  on  the 
upper  side.  In  this  order  they  ran  till  within  a  few  strides  of 
home,  when  Aurelius  declined,  but  the  other  two  were  so 
close,  that  although  Ascot’s  head  w.as  first,  it  was  anybody’s 
race.  About  hall  a  dozen  yards  from  the  chair,  Robinson, 
who  had  been  waiting  with  extraordinary  patience,  gave  his 
horse  a  tremendous  crack  with  the  whip,  and  just  landed  him 
home  first  by  a  head.  Aurelius  was  beaten  by  about  a  length 
and  a  half.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting 
races  ever  seen. 


FRIDAY. — Plate  of  ^'50  for  all  ages,  3  yrs,  79t  71b  ;  4 
yrs,  Sst  71b  ;  5  yrs  9st ;  6  yrs,  and  aged  9st41b  :  mares  and 
geldiiifis  allowed  31b  ;  a  winner  of  Plate  or  Stake  this  year  31b 
extra;  old  mile.  The  winner  to  be  sold  for  .:f250,  &c. 

Mr.  Forth’s  Nimble,  sister  to  Imbar,  4  yrs,  (Twitchet)  ....  1 


Mr.  Goring’s  Pholus,  4  yrs  .  2 

Mr.  Dockeray’s  Ambrosia,  6  yrs .  3 


Betting:  2  to  1  and  5  to  2  on  Nimble  ;  and  5  to  1  against 
any  other.  Nimble  made  all  the  running,  and  won  cleverly 
by  half  a  length  ;  she  was  claimed. 

His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  guineas,  for  hunters;  5  yrs, 
list  71b;  6  yrs,  list  121b;  aged,  12st  ;  maiden  horses  al¬ 
lowed  .51b  :  two  miles  and  a  distanee. 

Mr.  Beecher's  Chancellor,  by  Gatton  (J.  Day)  .  1 

Capt.  fiardnor’s  Omen . 2 

The  betting  commenced  at  3  to  1  on  Omen,  and  left  off  at 
5  to  4  on  Chancellor,  who  made  all  the  running,  and  won  cle¬ 
verly  by  a  lenght ;  the  winner  is  ovvn  brother  to  Tarrare. 


Match:  50  sovs  each  ;  old  mile. 

Capt.  Gardnor’s  Comet,  4  yrs,  8st /lb  (Pavis) . I 

Capt.  Martyn’s  Clarence,  3  yrs,  7st41b . 2 

6  to  5  on  Comet,  who  won  by  a  head,  after  a  very  fine  race. 
M.4TCH,  75  sovs  ;  Swinley  course. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  ro  m,  /st  11b .  (Crouch)  I 

Lord  Macdonald’s  b  m7st71b .  2 

4  to  1  on  the  roan  mare,  who  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths. 

Match,  100  sovs,  h  ft,  both  2  yr  old  ;  half  a  mile. 

Capt.  Gardnor’s  ch  f  fliadcap,  by  Bedlamite,  Sst  41b 
(Pavis^ .  1 


Capt,  Martyn’s  b  c  Manoeuvre,  by  the  Colonel,  Sst  71b. ..  2 

G  to  5  on  Madcap,  who  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  Wokingham  Stakes,  al¬ 
though  there  were  plenty  of  horses;  had  the  Stew<ard  ap¬ 
pointed  some  one  to  canvass,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  good 
stake  might  have  been  made. 

To  sum  up  our  reports  of  the  races,  we  may  observe  that 
the  Cup  Day  turned  out  as  good  as  ever;  but  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  have  boon  less  successful  than  usual,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  horses  this  year  being  so  bad  4? 
to  render  ||t  vyorse  tffan  useless  to  rup  thein, 
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THE  TURF. 


As  these  two  important  events,  the  Derby  and  the 
Oaks,  came  off  during  the  first  week  in  June,  and  the 
running  on  these  occasions,  as  well  as  the  previous  per¬ 
formances  of  the  candidates  for  the  St.  Leger,  at  York 
and  Newmarket,  had  thrown  but  little  light  on  poste¬ 
rior  calculation,  much  speculation  on  the  gieat  stakes 
just  mentioned  coirld  not  be  expected,  particularly  at 
so  early  a  period.  Yet,  on  Monday,  June  15,  the 
nominal  state  of  the  betting  for  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger  stood  thus: — 

4  to  1  agst  M  undig. 

5  —  I  —  Queen  of  Trumps. 

]6  —  1  —  Jupiter. 

16  —  1  —  Mansel  Otz. 

20  —  1  —  Ainderley. 

30  —  I  —  Curtius. 

40  —  1  —  Verbeua. 

We  have  called  this  the  nominal  state  of  the  odds, 
which  is  the  true  state,  because  at  this  period,  very 
trifling,  if  any,  business  was  transacted  in  the  betting 
circle  upon  the  stake  in  question  ;  but  we  are  much 
surprised  that  Mundig  should  be  even  mentioned,  as  it 
is  very  unlikely  he  should  start  for  the  St.  Leger.  Will. 
Scott,  who  rode  him,  and  who  had  a  heavy  stake  de¬ 
pending  on  the  event,  declared  he  would  win  the 
Derby,  or  cut  Mundig  to  pieces  !  He  did  win  the 
Derby,  and  he  cut  the  horse  to  pieces  also  ;  or,  at 
least,  he  administered  the  steel  and  the  lash  during 
the  run  in,  (by  which  he  certainly  accomplished  his 
purpose,  as  the  horse  appeared  to  answer  every  call  ; 
upon  any  other  system  of  jockeyship  Mundig  would 
have  lost  the  race  ;)  so  freely  and  so  forcibly  that  the 
horse  was  completely  exhausted, —  his  tail  quivered, 
his  knees  trembled,  and  the  animal  was  altogether  so 
overworked  that  he  could  scarcely  stand  ;  even  after 
he  had  been  bled,  doubts  were  entertained  of  his  life  ! 
Is  it  likely,  therefore,  that  a  three-years’  old,  rather 
overgrown  for  his  years,  after  being  completely  cut  up 
in  the  month  of  June,  should  be  able  to  come  out 
again  in  September  against  the  best  horses  in  the 
kingdom,  at  least  with  a  chance  of  success  1  Certainly 
not.  Let  his  improvement  be  what  it  may  during  the 
intervening  peiiod,  he  cannot  be  brought  out,  nor  will 
the  attempt  be  made.  Mundig  was  in  fine  condition 
when  he  started  for  the  Derby  (generally  the  case 
from  Scott’s  stables,  and  they  well  understand  how  to 
place  their  horses)  ;  he  proved  himself  as  true  as 
steel  ;  it  was  his  first  race  of  any  note,  and  he  will 
.scarcely  win  another.  At  this  moment,  he  would 
leave  the  turf  with  a  high  character,  which  cannot  fail 
to  suffer  if  he  start  again. 

During  the  Ascot  Race  week  much  betting  took 
place,  and  in  consequence  on  the  following  Monday 
(June  21)  very  considerable  sums  changed  hands  at 
Tattersall’s  cheerfully  ;  even  the  bets  regarding  Ple- 
nipo  were  settled  at  p.  p.  except  where  a  contrary 
stipulation  had  previously  been  agreed  on. 

GOODWOOD  CUP.— P.P. 

10  to  1  agst  Lord  Jersey’s  Silenus. 

Little  doubt,  we  think,  can  be  entertained  that  Ple- 
nipo  will  start  for  this  cup. 

ST.  LEGER. 

W e  were  surprised  to  find  Mundig  the  favourite, 
who  was  freely  backed  at  4  to  1  against  him,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  more  favourable  terms  were  mentioned.  Ver¬ 
bena,  from  her  performance  last  week  at  Newton,  rose 
very  much  in  the  estimation  of  the  betting  circle  j  and 


at  the  close  of  a  brisk  and  cheerful  afternoon,  the  fol 
lowing  was  the  state  of  the  odds  : — 


4 

to 

1 

agst 

Mr.  Bower’s  Mundig. 

6 

— 

1 

. — 

Mr.  Mostyn’sQueen  ofTrumps 

13 

— 

1 

— 

Lord  Derby’s  Vernena. 

15 

— 

1 

— 

Mr.  Pottinger’s  Crescent. 

20 

— 

1 

— 

Captain  Taylor’s  Ainderley. 

21) 

— 

1 

■  — 

Mr.  Watts’s  .Mademoiselle  Otz. 

20 

_ 

1 

_ 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Turban. 

20 

— 

1 

— 

Mr.  Johnson's  Jupiter. 

20 

— 

1 

— 

Lord  Orford’s  Ascot. 

25 

— 

1 

— 

Mr.  Richardson’s  Hornsea. 

33 

1 

— 

Mr,  Finch’s  Burlington. 

40 

— 

1 

— 

Mr.  Davis’s  Budget. 

1000 

— 

800 

on 

Crescent  agst  Turban, 

RACES  TO  COME. 


JULY. 

Bath .  1 

Ludlow .  1 

Newmarket .  7 

Wenlock .  7 

Cheltenham .  14 

Ipswich .  14 

Liverpool . . 14 

Gloucester.. . 21 

Lancaster . 21 

Newcastle  (Staff.) . 21 

Bridgnorth  . 22 

Winchester  .  22 

Goodwood . 2S 

Haverfordwest .  28 

Hereford .  29 

Knutsford . 29 

AUGUST. 

The  Pottery .  4 

Worcester .  4 

Brighton .  5 

York .  6 

Wolverhampton .  10 

Huntingdon .  11 


Devon  and  Exeter .  12 

Stockton .  13 

Burton-on-Trent .  18 

Stourbridge . 25 

Weymouth  . 26 

Newport  Pagnell . .  27 

SEPTEMBER. 

Morpeth .  2 

Warwick .  2 

Barnet . 7 

Lichfield  .  8 

Yarmouth .  8 

Leicester  . .  9 

Pontefract .  9 

Doncaster  .  14 

Bland  ford .  23 

Heaton  Park., . 23 

Wallsall . 23 

Lincoln .  24 

Newmarket  1st  Oct . 29 

OCTOBER. 

Caledonian  Hunt .  6 


Newmarket  2nd  Oct....  12 

Newmarket  Houghton  ...  26 


SALE  OF  RACING  STOCK. 


The  stud  of  the  late  Edmund  Yates,  Esq.  (uncle 
of  Sir  Robert  and  Colonel  Peel),  was  sold  on  Thurs¬ 


day,  May  28,  at  Tattersall’s,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

GS. 

The  stallion  Vagabond,  by  Cain  .  81 

BROOB  MARES. 

IMedora,  dam  of  Pucelle,  Posthuma,  Gulnare,  &c .  26 

Gabrielle,  by  Partisan,  dam  of  Gab,  Vagabond,  &c .  91 

Matilda,  by  Orville,  d  by  Sorcerer . .  .  3/ 

Enemy,  by  Magistrate — Emmeline  .  160 

Hope  (late  Fille  mal  Gardee),  by  Lottery .  220 

Margaret,  by  Edmund — Medora .  105 

La  Danseusc,  by  Blacklock,  out  of  Madame  Sagui .  185 

Penury,  by  Oiseau — Miss  Aide .  20 

HORSES  IN  TRAINING, 

Bentley,  4y,by  Buzzard,  in  Ascot  C . .  510 

Sensitive,  5y,  by  Cain— Sigh .  127 

Ince,  4y,  by  Bedlamite — Enemy .  65 

Jewel,  3y,  by  Battledore — Enemy . . .  80 

Vagary,  3y,  by  Cain — (iabrielle .  70 

Mammom,  3y,  by  Cain — Matilda .  83 

P,  2y,  by  Sultan — S  to  Spermaceti .  82 

B  c,  2y,  by  Lamplighter-^Elfrida  .  65 

B  c,  2y,  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  Sister  to  Spermaceti  ...  70 

Frederick,  2y,  by  Edmund— Medora .  105 

C,  2y,  by  Edmund — Sigh  . . .  70 

C,  2y,  by  Edmund — Matilda  .  35 

Mary,  2y,  by  Edmund— Gabrille .  25 

F,  2y,  by  Battledore— Enemy .  20 

F,  2y,  by  Edmund — Gimmer .  32 

YEARLINGS. 

C,  by  Camel,  out  of  Gabrielle .  58 

C,  by  Tarrare,  out  of  Matilda .  53 

F,  by  Jerry,  out  of  La  Danseuse .  40 

F,  by  Edmund,  out  of  Medora .  67 

F,  by  Mameluke  or  Camel,  out  of  Rowena .  52 
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What  is  a  gentleman  without  his  recreations  } 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES 
AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS. 


The  near  approach  of  the  12th  of  August, 
(when  grouse  shooting  commences,)  cannot 
fail  to  put  an  old  sportsman  on  the  qiii  vive  ; 
cannot  fail  to  place  before  his  mental  vision 
scenes  which  can  never  return  !  At  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  and  thirty  years,  the  Derbyshire 
hills  are  vividly  pictured  in  his  retrospection, 
as  well  as  (at  periods  less  remote,)  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Westmorland,  the 
more  gigantic  features  of  Cumberland  and 
Durham  !  But,  what  are  these  compared  to 
the  rugged  country  of  Rob  Roy,  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Ben  Lomond,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loch  Erroch,  Glenorchy,  Glengary’s  country, 
or  the  picturesque  county  of  Ross?  where 
red  grouse  and  black  game  are  found  in 
abundance,  and  where  ptarmigan  are  compa¬ 
ratively  plentiful,  and  will  afford  diversion 
for  those  who  choose  to  undergo  the  rugged 
and  toilsome  ascent  to  those  elevated  regions 
where  only  it  is  to  be  found :  above  which 
that  splendid  bird,  the  golden  eagle,  is  con¬ 
stantly  hovering,  seeming  to  float  for  ever  on 
the  bosom  of  the  air  ! 

However,  from  our  observations  of  the 
weather  during  the  breeding  season,  as  well 
as  from  private  intelligence  from  various 
parts  of  the  north,  we  have  little  doubt  the 
shooting  sportsman  will  find  abundance  of 
grouse;  and,  consequently,  good  diversion, 
should  the  weather  prove  propitious.  A 
grouse  shooter  should  make  up  his  mind  to 
walk  with  wet  feet,  as  well  as  reconcile  him¬ 
self  to  a  wet  jacket  two  or  three  times  a  day 
or  oftener ;  nor  is  the  w  etting  to  which  the 
shooter  becomes  exposed  the  worst  part  of  the 
business,  as  in  bad  weather,  the  birds  are 
difficult  of  approach. 

Grouse  shooting  stands  in  the  same  super¬ 
eminence  in  regard  to  every  other  variety  of 
la  chasse  au  fusil,  as  the  pursuit  of  the  fox  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  hare,  either  with  tlie 
harrier  or  the  greyhound  ;  while  both  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  animated  exertion  attending 
them. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  scenes  that  can  be 
more  surprisingly-interesting  to  the  feelings 
of  a  sportsman  of  the  midland  counties,  or  to 


those  who  have  never  visited  the  grouse  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  north,  than  those  which  his  first 
excursions  to  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  (to  leave  Scot¬ 
land  out  of  the  question  altogether,)  will 
offer  to  his  observation.  The  Staffordshire  or 
Derbyshire  hills  impress  a  very  imperfect  idea 
upon  the  mind,  as  far  as  regards  comparison  ; 
and,  when  on  our  way  for  the  first  time, 
(many  years  ago,)  to  Durham,  the  hills  which 
are  seen  on  the  right  in  some  parts  of  the 
road  from  Preston  to  Lancaster,  excited  our 
notice,  as  well  from  their  superior  altitude, 
as  from  the  dark  and  frowning  aspect  which 
they  presented — so  different  from  the  hills  of 
Charnwood  Forest,  or  indeed  from  whatever 
of  the  kind  had  hitherto  fallen  under  our  ob¬ 
servation.  Proceeding  from  Lancaster  in  the 
direction  of  Westmorland,  opposite  Sedbergh, 
we,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  “  the  cloud  capt” 
hills,  and  to  observe  clouds  rolling  round  the 
dusky  sides  of  elevated  mountains,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  a  stranger.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  lowering,  and  thus  the  scene  conti¬ 
nued,  as  we  passed  through  that  part  of 
Westmorland  which  leads  to  the  Durham 
side  of  Yorkshire.  The  mountains  on  the 
right,  a  few  miles  on  the  Lancashire  side  of 
Kirkby  Stephen,  (belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Thanet,)  at  the  base  of  which  the  said  road 
serpentines  into  the  town  just  mentioned,  we 
thought  peculiarly  attractive  from  the  shadowy 
forms  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the 
dusky  clouds  which  frowned  upon  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  ridge — from  lofty  precipitous 
appearances  presented  by  other  parts,  as  w-ell 
as  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  can 
scarcely  be  imaged  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  operate  most  interest¬ 
ingly  on  the  feelings  of  the  spectator. 

Stainmoor  is  of  very  considerable  extent, 
stretching  from  Brough  to  the  neat  little  town 
of  Bovves  ;  though  hilly,  it  is  not  remarkable 
for  lofty  mountains.  The  moorland  part  of 
Durham  presents  many  bold,  elevated,  and 
picturesque  mountains,  viewed  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Chapel,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
rippling  river  Wear,  (not  far  from  its  source,) 
the  scene  is  majestic  ! 

Sportsmen  contrive  to  reach  some  cottage 
or  other  place  where  a  bed  is  procurable,  the 
evening  previous  to  the  12th  of  August ;  and 
indeed,  unless  accommodations  are  bespoke 
some  days,  or  a  week  prior  to  this  period, 
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those  who  seek  the  gratification  of  grouse 
shooting  will  run  the  risk  of  very  unpleasant 
disappointment.  However,  such  is  the  ex¬ 
citement,  not  merely  of  the  sportsmen,  but  of 
the  guides  who  are  to  attend  them  on  the 
mountains,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  sleep. 
It  generally  happens  that  the  dhstance  from 
the  temporary  domicile  to  the  shooting 
ground  is  several  miles,  and  therefore  a  pony 
or  horse  becomes  a  very  agreeable  assistant  to 
the  scene  of  action,  particularly  as  the  roads 
in  such  countries  are  always  rugged  and  steep. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  nature  of  the 
ground  is  such  that  a  pony  may  be  used  upon 
it  with  advantage,  or  in  order  to  diminish  the 
fatigue  of  the  sportsman  ;  though,  of  all  the 
moorlands  which  we  have  traversed,  (and 
they  are  not  few,)  we  recollect  not  one  which 
did  not  contain  bogs  impassable  for  a  pony. 
The  moors  of  Arkangathdale,  Newsham,  and 
Barningham,  in  Yorkshire;  as  well  as  the 
moors  of  Dale,  in  Caithness  ;  are  the  best 
calculated  for  the  use  of  a  pony  of  any  which 
have  fallen  under  our  observation.  If  it  be 
not  thought  necessary  or  advisable  to  use  the 
pony  on  the  moor,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  dwelling  of  some  hind  presents  itself  at 
no  great  distance,  where  temporary  accom¬ 
modations  may  be  found  for  him.  We  had 
for  many  years  a  very  docile  pony,  which 
uniformly  accompanied  us  on  the  moors  ;  we 
sometimes  shot  from  his  back  ;  but  frequently 
left  him  at  a  particular  spot  where  he  could 
nibble  the  scanty  grasses  of  the  mountains, 
by  means  of  a  few  yards  of  cord  or  rope,  one 
end  of  which  was  attached  to  one  of  his  fore 
legs  by  a  strap,  and  the  other  to  a  heavy  stone. 
After  a  laborious  day’s  exertions  on  the  grouse 
mountains,  a  pony  becomes  singularly  accept¬ 
able  for  the  othenvise  weary  purpose  of  de¬ 
scending  to  your  nightly  quarters. 

Having  mentioned  r/uides,  I  must  further 
remark  that,  to  any  person  not  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  locality  of  the  mountains, 
a  guide  becomes  indispensable,  since  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  ground,  the  general  nature 
of  the  moors,  and  the  fogs  in  w  hich  the  sport- 
man  will  so  frequently  find  himself  enveloped, 
completely  baffle  all  calculation — unless  in¬ 
deed  a  pocket  compass  were  resorted  to,  ivhich 
would,  however,  be  found  very  inconvenient 
on  such  occasions. 

Such  is  the  excitement,  on  the  approach  of 
the  long-expected  and  important  moment,  that 
the  shooting-ground  is  reached  before  it  is 
possible  to  discern  the  flight  of  a  bird:  yet 
the  scene  is  interesting;  the  twinkling  stars 
afford  sufficient  light  so  that  the  grey  mist 
may  be  seen  rolling  round  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  w'hile  the  frequent  call  of  the 
moorcock,  and  the  impatient  w  hining  of  the 
dogs,  impart  a  pleasing  animation  to  what 
must  otherwise  appear  as  gloomy  and  as 
ghostly  as  possible. 

At  length  the  ineffective  flash  of  the  impa¬ 
tient  sportsman  is  seen  in  the  distance, 
through  the  semi-twilight  of  the  morn,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  the  lengthen¬ 


ed  rolling  report  of  the  explosion  will  not 
fail  to  excite  the  surprise  of  those  who  visit 
the  moors  for  the  first  time. 

The  brandy-flask  should  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  accompanimentin  grouse  shoot¬ 
ing  :  the  weather  being  very  warm,  the  exer¬ 
tion  excessive,  and  the  thirst  hence  arising 
incessant  and  unquenchable — at  least  when 
the  shooter  begins  to  flag.  We  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  abstain  from  drinking  as 
long  as  possible — and,  indeed,  when  the 
sportsman  finds  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
flask  necessary,  he  ought  to  give  up  for  the 
day.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  recommend 
the  use  of  brandy  except  in  a  diluted  state — 
a  very  diluted  state  ;  but  cold  water  should 
on  no  account  be  drank  under  circumstances 
which  generally  occur  in  grouse  shooting  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  season,  namely,  great 
heat  of  body,  arising  from  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tion  in  hot  w  eather,  frequently  beneath  a  ver¬ 
tical  and  burning  sun.  Death,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  has  ensued  from  imprudently 
quenching  the  thirst  at  the  cool  springs  which 
are  met  with  on  the  mountains. 

Some  of  the  scenes  which  occur  in  these 
elevated  regions  where  grouse  are  found,  are 
interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  On  the 
20th  of  August,  1826,  the  pursuit  led  us  to 
the  top  of  some  lofty  mountains,  not  for  from 
Ben  More,  (Highlands  of  Scotland.)  The 
morning  had  been  lowering,  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  impressed  upon  the  feelings  that  sultry 
sensation  which  indicates  the  proximity  of 
electric  fluid,  and  the  consequent  expectation 
of  what  is  powerfully  expressed  by  thunder 
storm.  The  sun  shone  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  weather  was  remarkably 
fine  and  even  serene  ;  while  the  clouds  rolled 
tumultuously  at  a  considerable  distance  be¬ 
low.  Looking  towards  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Lochaber  lieights,  a  murky  cloud  gathered 
rapidly  in  the  horizon,  riding  furiously  in  the 
face  of  the  wind,  but  making  its  way  towards 
that  part  of  the  heavens  wdiich  was  over  our 
heads.  We  paused  for  a  few  minutes  in 
order  to  contemplate  the  awful  sublimity  of 
nature !  when  we  commenced  our  descent 
with  as  much  speed  as  possible,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeking  shelter  from  the  approaching 
storm.  Big  round  drops  of  rain  fell,  thunder 
was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  in  the  course  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  minutes  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder 
induced  us  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  preci¬ 
pitous  or  projecting  fragment  of  rock  with 
which  we  fortunately  came  in  contact,  and 
which  formed  a  very  acceptable  screen  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  lightning  played 
round  the  muzzle  of  our  gun,  the  thunder 
rolled  awfully  over  our  heads,  seeming  to 
shake  the  mountains  to  their  foundations ! 
At  length  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  the 
lightning  w'as  awfully  vivid,  the  thunder 
quick  and  loud  ;  if  there  was  an  indescriba¬ 
ble  sublimity  in  the  raging  conflict  of  the 
elements,  the  contemplation  of  it  was  fearful 
and  even  terrifie ! 
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After  spending  nearly  an  hour  beneath  the 
friendly  projection  which  had  sheltered  us 
from  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  we  ventured 
to  descend  with  the  intention  of  seeking  our 
quarters,  though  the  rain  had  not  subsided, 
but  the  thunder  had  died  away.  After  some 
ditliculty  in  crossing  the  swoln  waters  which 
continued  to  pour  from  the  hills,  we  at  length 
reached  the  road  leading  to  Cree-in-la-Roche 
(pronounced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
Creeanlarich,)  by  which  time  the  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  sun  w'as  seen  emerging  from 
the  clou  Ids  witli  golden  splendour — an  indi¬ 
cation  of  fine  weather  which  could  not  be 
mistaken.  We  paused  ;  the  dogs  appeared 
brisk  and  lively;  we  left  the  road,  killed  two 
or  three  brace  of  red  grouse,  and  retired. 

The  pleasantest  mode  of  pursuing  or  shoot¬ 
ing  moor  game  is  to  get  on  the  shooting 
ground  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  the  diversion  till  noon,  when  the 
birds  become  stationary,  and  the  sportsman 
should  refresh  and  rest  till  four  o’clock,  when 
he  will  obtain  good  diversion  till  dusk,  should 
ho  think  proper  to  remain  so  long  on  the 
moor. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  GROUSE 
SEASON. 


Wc  believe  it  has  generally  been  experienced 
that  a  good  season  for  the  farmer  is  a  good  one 
for  the  sportsman  ;  and  judging  from  what  has 
already  passed  as  regards  both,  the  prospect  of  an 
abundance  of  game  keeps  pace  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  ample  reward  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil.  The  cold  spring  retarded  the  hatching  period 
a  week  or  two,  but  the  weather  throughout  May 
and  June,  although  ungenial  in  the  former  month, 
was  on  the  whole  favourable  for  incubation  ;  and 
as  the  great  hatch  of  the  grouse  leave  the  shell  in 
the  early  part  of  the  latter  month,  the  showers 
which  have  fallen  so  plentifully  since  have  kept 
the  young  brood  in  abundance  of  that  particular 
bind  of  food  on  which,  for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  existence,  they  chiefly  subsist.  The  birds 
were,  therefore,  in  so  good  condition  by  the  time 
of  the  severe  and  unexpected  storm  of  the  latter 
end  of  June,  that  fewer  casualties,  than  could 
have  otherwise  been  anticipated,  have  occurred  ; 
and  on  some  of  the  best  moors  in  Athole  which 
have  been  gone  over,  the  parent  birds  have  been 
seen  follow'ed  by  covies  of  more  than  the  average 
number.  Proprietors  have  of  late  years  been 
looking  more  strictly  after  their  tenants  as  to 
heather  burning ;  this  practice,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  carried  too  far,  and  where  a  proper  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  has  not  been  cleared  to  make  way 
for  a  new  growth  of  heather,  empetrum,  and  other 
plants  on  wdiich  the  grouse  feed,  the  result  has  been 
unfavourable  to  the  prospects  of  the  sportsman. 
When  the  heather  hush  is  allowed  to  grow  too 
long,  its  branches  no  longer  form  that  covering  to 
the  nest  of  the  grouse  which  is  necessary,  neither 
are  the  young  shoots  of  r.n  old  heath  at  all  so 
relishing  as  those  from  a  young  plant,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  instinct  leads  the  birds  to  reject  such  cover 
for  ground  better  suited  for  bringing  a  numerous, 
and  in  their  early  days,  a  somewhat  delicate  prq-: 


geny  to  maturity.  Experience  has  thus  proved 
that  a  regular  rotation  of  rnuir  burning  is  the 
most  advantageous  course  both  for  tenant  and 
proprietor,  for  the  former  is  nearly  as  mueh  in¬ 
terested  as  the  latter  in  encouraging  a  breed  from 
which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  rent  of  a 
Highland  hill  is  derived.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  the  prospects  of  the  sportsman 
for  the  ensuing  season  are  very  flattering ;  and  if 
there  will  he  found,  by  the  12th  proximo,  fewer 
cheepers  than  are  sometimes  found  to  swell  the 
amount  of  “braces”  with  which  the  great  guns 
celebrate  that  anniversary,  they  will  have  to 
.solace  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  have  more  weight  as  well 
as  more  sport  for  their  money. 

Some  of  the  Perthshire  moors  have  been  already 
let  for  the  season,  at  fully  as  high  rents  as  usual ; 
but  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  English  sportsmen  to  rent  Highland  shootings, 
particularly  for  a  term  of  years,  unless  a  more 
strict  system  of  pi*eservation  be  maintained.  This 
is  one  of  those  evils  of  which  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence  does  not  constitute  half  its  cure ; 
for  where  there  is  so  immense  an  extent  of  moun¬ 
tain  ground  to  be  watched,  so  great  facilities  for 
carrying  the  birds  to  market,  and  so  high  a  price 
obtained  for  them  there — it  is  hardly  possible  to 
establish  any  system  of  surveillance  to  operate  as 
an  effectual  check  to  poaching.  We  suspect,  also, 
that  although  we  hear  little  of  their  “days  bag¬ 
gings,”  the  shepherds  are  fully  as  successful  shots 
as  the  licensed  sportsmen  ;  and  knowing  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  and  having  watched  the  covies 
from  they  chipped  the  shell,  they  are  enabled  to 
make  up  for  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
ply  their  favourite  and  lucrative  calling.  Although 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  share  the  honours  of 
the  field  with  the  legitimate  owners,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  season,  it  is  chiefly  alter 
the  ardour  of  the  latter  has  cooled  that  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  poacher  are  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  extent.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  sale 
of  game  is  legalised  for  the  period  permitted  at 
present,  we  suspect  there  can  be  no  effectual 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of ;  its  extent 
might  however  be  mitigated  by  the  proprietor  or 
tenant  giving  the  shepherds  a  greater  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  game  than  in  its  destruc¬ 
tion. 


Wild  Beast  Hunting. — A  Company  at  Boston 
have  sent  a  large  expedition  to  South  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  wild  beasts  to  supply  the  mena¬ 
geries  of  the  United  States.  Accounts  from  the  Cape 
say  that  a  large  party  had  pioceeded  in  search  of  a 
caiiieleopard,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  tw'o 
months ;  the  last  account  left  them  2000  miles  in  the 
interior.  A  party  of  forty  hunters  had  set  out  for 
the  rhinoceros  districts,  and  had  endured  much  suf¬ 
fering  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  drought,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  food  for  themselves 
and  horses.  A  third  party  had  been  very  successful, 
having  already  secured  four  leopards,  two  quaggas, 
and  a  gnu.  The  fourth  party  had  been  accompanied 
by  the  celebrated  Ur.  Smith  into  central  Africa,  and 
with  him  ascended  the  Compass  Berg,  the  highest  in 
that  part  of  the  country  :  the  Doctor  ascertained  the 
height  of  the  mountain  to  be  7400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  hunters  caught  two  or  three 
very  rare  animals  and  seveial  beautiful  birds. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


FOX  HUNTING. 


The  following  is  Miss  Milford’s  description  of 

a  Fox-chase,  in  which  she  rivals  Nimrod 

himself : — 

“  Now,  my  dearest,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  an 
exploit  of  mine,  which  I  longed  for  you  extremely 
to  share.  Last  Saturday  1  dined  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  was  reproach¬ 
ed  by  anotlier  friend,  a  spirited  young  fox-hunter, 
with  never  having  gone  to  see  the  hounds  throw 
off.  I  said  that  I  should  greatly  enjoy  the  sight, 
and  would  certainly  go  some  day  or  other :  the 
lady  of  the  house  replied  that  she  would  drive 
me ;  the  conversation  then  turned  to  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  I  never  expected  to  hear  more  of  the 
scheme. 

The  next  day,  however,  Sir  John  calling  on 
my  fair  friend,  the  plan  was  mentioned  and 
settled  ;  and  the  young  gentleman  who  had  origi¬ 
nally  suggested  the  expedition,  rode  over  to  let 
me  know  that  at  half-past  nine  the  next  day,  Mrs. 
S.  would  call  for  me. 

“  At  half-past  nine,  accordingly,  she  arrived  in 
a  small  limber  pony-carriage,  drawn  by  a  high- 
blooded  little  Arabian,  on  whom  she  herself  (the 
daughter  and  sister  of  a  whole  race  of  fox-hunters) 
had  been  accustomed  to  hunt  in  Wiltshire,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  her  husbond’s  hunting-groom,  excel¬ 
lently  mounted.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired — one  of  those  vapoury,  misty  autumnal 
mornings,  that  break  into  so  bright  a  noon.  I  was 
delighted  with  the  project  and  with  my  charming 
companion,  a  most  lively  and  intelligent  woman  ; 
she  on  her  part  was  pleased  to  be  the  cause  of  so 
much  pleasure,  and  off  we  set  in  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  spirits. 

“It  was  the  first  day  of  the  season ;  the  fixture 
(are  you  sportswoman  enough,  Emily,  to  under¬ 
stand  that  technical  phrase  ?)  the  fixture  was  in 
Bramshill-park,  and  it  was  expected  to  be  the 
most  numerous  field  for  many  years.  Mr.  Warde 
— pshaw !  he  is  too  eminent  a  man  to  be 
mistered  !  John  Warde,  the  celebrated  fox- 
hunter,  the  Nestor  of  the  chase — who,  after  keep¬ 
ing  fox-hounds  for  fifty  seven  years,  has,  just  at 
seventy-nine,  found  himself  beginning  to  grow 
old,  and  given  up  his  pack — being  on  a  visit  at  the 
house,  and  all  the  hunt  likely  to  assemble  to  see 
this  most  agreeable  person.  Very  well  worth 
seeing  he  is,  I  assure  you, — certainly  one  of  the 
pleasantest  men  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  foregather  with;  full  of  anecdote,  and  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  my  own  father,  in  a  similar  style,  just  such 
a  specimen  of  bright,  vigorous,  blooming,  health¬ 
ful,  cheerful  old  age. 

“  Well,  off'  we  set;  got  at  Bramshill  just  as 
breakfast  was  over;  saw  the  hounds  brought  out 
in  frbnt  of  the  house  to  be  admired;  drove  to 
covert  ;  saw  the  finding  of  the  fox ;  heard  the 
first  grand  burst  at  his  going  off;  followed  him  to 
another  covert ;  and  the  scent  being  bad,  and  the 
field  so  numerous,  that  he  was  constantly  headed 
back  ;  both  he,  who  finally  ran  to  earth,  and  an¬ 
other  fox  found  subsequently,  kept  dodging  about 
from  thicket  to  thicket,  in  that  magnificent  demesne 
(the  very  perfection  of  park  scenery,  hill  and 
dale,  ^nd  wood  and  water,)  andj  for  above  four 


hours,  we,  with  our  spirited  little  steed,  kept  up 
with  the  chase,  driving  over  road  and  no  road, 
across  drains,  and  through  gaps  ;  often  run  away 
with,  sometimes  almost  tossed  out,  but  with  a 
degree  of  delight  and  enjoyment  such  as  I  never 
felt  before,  and  never,  I  verily  believe,  shall  feel 
again. 

“  The  field  (above  a  hundred  horsemen,  most 
of  them  known  to  my  fair  companion)  were  much 
pleased  with  our  sportsmanship,  which  in  me 
(much  as  I  have  always  as  an  author  cherished 
country  sports)  was  in  my  own  person  very  unex¬ 
pected.  They  showed  us  the  kindest  attention, 
brought  me  the  brush,  which  I  have  hung  \ip  in 
my  greenhouse  ;  and  when,  at  three  o’clock,  we 
and  Mr.  Warde,  and  two  or  three  others,  went  to 
luncheon,  whilst  the  hounds  were  proceeding  to 
Eversley,  I  really  do  not  think  that  there  was 
a  gentleman  present  who  was  not  good-naturedly 
gratified  by  our  gratification. 

“  Unless  you  have  seen  a  pack  of  hounds 
throw  off,  you  can  hardly  imagine  the  animation 
or  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  horses  are  most 
beautiful ;  and  the  dogs,  although  not  pretty  sepa¬ 
rately,  are  so  when  collected  and  in  their  own  proper 
scenery,  which  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  scarlet 
coats  of  the  fox-hunters.  1  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  park  before,  beyond  the  cricket-ground,  and 
never  could  have  had  such  a  guide  to  its  inmost 
recesses,  the  very  heart  of  its  sylvan  solitude,  as 
the  fox.  The  house,  a  superb  Gothic  structure, 
built  by  the  last  Lord  Zouch,  and  kept  in  proud 
repair  by  the  present  hospitable  possessor,  is 
placed  on  so  commanding  an  eminence,  that  it 
seemed  meeting  us  in  every  direction,  and  harmo¬ 
nized  completely  with  the  old  English  feeling  of 
the  park  and  the  sport.” 


BOW  MEETING. 


The  first  meeting  this  year  of  the  Royal  British 
Bowmen  took  place  on  Friday,  July  7,  at  Acton 
Burnell  Hall,  in  this  county,  the  magnificent  seat 
of  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart.,  on  which  occasion 
there  was  a  numerous  attendance  of  the  principal 
families  of  this  and  the  adjacent  counties.  The 
company  began  to  assemble  about  twelve  o’clock, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Society  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  contend  for  the  prizes  awarded  for  the 
best  shots  of  the  day. 

The  butts  were  set  up  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  in  the  beautiful  park,  and  the  shooting  was 
continued  with  much  spirit  until  three  o’clock, 
when  the  company  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous 
dejeune  a  la  Jburchette.  Soon  after  dinner  the 
shooting  was  resumed,  and  kept  up  with  much  spirit 
until  near  six  o’clock,  when  Miss  Williams  (Bryn- 
gwyn)  was  declared  the  winner,  and  received  the 
prize  (a  splendid  hat  and  feathers),  from  the  hands 
of  the  worthy  host.  Mr.  F.  Harries  (Cruckton) 
was,  at  the  same  time,  declared  the  winner  of  the 
gentleman’s  prize. 

Mr.  Goodall’s  band  being  in  attendance, 
waltzes,  quadrilles,  and  gallopades,  prolonged,  till 
a  late  hour,  and  concluded,  the  festivities  of  th^ 
day, 
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Among  the  company  we  observed — General  Sir 
Evan  Lloyd,  Lady  Trimlestown  and  Miss  Lloyd, 
Sir  Patrick  and  Lady  Bellow,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bellevv,  Lady  Edwardes,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Boughey,  the  Dowager  Lady  Boughey,  Miss  and 
Miss  A.  Boughey,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Everard  and 
Mrs.  Fielding,  Mr.  Walter  and  Miss  GifFard, 
Lady  Kynaston  Powell,  Mr.  Kynaston,  Col.,  Mrs. 
and  2  Misses  Proetor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smythe 
Owen,  Miss  Pemberton,  and  Miss  Blackburn, 
Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Owen  f  Mr.,  and 

Mrs.  Bulkeley  Owen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moseley, 
Mr.  Mr.  H.  and  Miss  Drake,  Rev.  Charles,  Mr. 
T.  and  the  Misses  Wynne  Eyton,  Rev.  Waties 
and  2  Misses  Corbett,  Rev.  Henry,  Mr.  C.  and 
Miss  Emily  Noel  Hill,  Misses  HumfFreys 
(Llwyn),  Mr.  Robert  and  Miss,  Rev.  H.  and  2 
Misses  Burton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hill,  Miss 
Julia  Hill,  Rev.  H.  C.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cotton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Hope,  Rev,  F.  K.  and  Miss 
Leighton,  Rev.  F.  and  Mrs.  Leighton,  Misses 
Darwin,  Mr.  Townshend  Mainwaring,  Rev. 
Bennett  Townshend,  Mr.  and  Miss  Boycott,  Mr. 
Smitheman  Edwardes,  Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lovett, 
Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Slaney,  Rev.  G.  T.  Forester, 
Mrs.  and  2  Misses  Pigott,  Mr.  Dryden  Pigott, 
Mr.  Percy  Hill,  Mr.  Mrs.  and  2  Misses  Oakeley, 
Captain,  Mr.  and  Miss  Charlton,  Rev.  Kynaston 
Charlton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parr,  Mr.  Corbally,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Goldie,  Mr.  Colgan,  Mr.  Egan,  Dr. 
Oowe,  &c. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Prizes 
annually  given  by  His  Majesty,  the  Royal  Patron 
of  this  Society,  will  be  shot  for  at  Hawarden 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart, 
M.P.,  on  Friday,  the  21st  August. 


A  PINCH  OF  SNUFF  ! 


When  mind  or  body’s  sore  distrest, 

Or  with  repeated  cares  opprest, 

What  sets  the  aching  heart  at  rest  ? 

A  pinch  of  snirff! 

Or  should  some  sharp  and  gnawing  pain 
Creep  round  the  noddle  to  the  brain, 
What  puts  all  things  to  rights  again  1 
A  pinch  of  snuff’ ! 

When  speech  and  tongue  together  fail, 
What  helps  ‘  old  ladies’  in  their  ‘  tale,’ 

And  adds  fresh  canvas  to  their  saill 
A  pinch  of  snuff! 

Or  when  some  drowsy  parson  prays. 

And  still  more  drowsy  people  gaze. 

What  opes  their  eyelids  with  amaze  ? 

A  pinch  of  snuff! 

A  comfort  which  they  can’t  forsake. 

What  is  it  some  would  rather  take 
Than  good  roast  beef,  or  rich  plum  cake  ? 

A  pinch  of  snuff'? 

Should  two  old  gossips  chance  to  sit. 
And  sip  their  slop,  and  talk  of  it, 

What  gives  a  sharpness  to  their  wit  ? 

A  pinch  of  snuff! 

What  introduces  Whig  to  Tory, 

And  reconciles  them  in  their  story. 

When  each  is  boasting  in  his  glory  ? 

A  pinch  of  snuff! 


What  warms  without  a  conflagration. 

Excites  without  intoxication. 

And  rouses  without  irritation? 

A  pinch  of  snuff! 

When  friendship  fades,  and  fortune’s  spent. 
And  hope  seems  gone  the  w'ay  they  went, 

One  cheering  ray  of  joy  is  sent — 

A  pinch  of  snuff ! 

Then  let  us  sing  in  praise  of  snuff'! 

And  call  it  not  sucli  ‘  horrid  stuff,’ 

At  which  some  frown,  and  others  puff’, 

And  seem  to  flinch. 

But  w’hen  a  friend  presents  a  box. 

Avoid  the  scruples  and  the  shocks 
Of  him  who  laughs,  and  her  who  mocks. 

And  take  a  pinch ! 

SAM.  SLY, 


A  Speaking  Pony. — One  day  lately,  while  Sibbald 
the  ventriloquist  was  travelling  between  Ecclefechan 
and  Waterbeck,  a  boy  made  up  to  him,  mounted  on 
a  pony,  with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation. 
“  That’s  a  bonny  pony  of  yours,”  said  the  ventrilo¬ 
quist,  “  and  I’ll  ivarrant  it’s  a  good  one,  though  it’s 
may-he  getting  gye  auld.”  “  Auld,”  said  the  other, 
“  what  mak’s  you  think  that — it’s  only  rising  five — 
the  best  age  to  sell  at,  and  no  the  wmrst  to  buy.” 
“  Ae  what  a  lie  1”  ejaculated  a  most  unearthly  sound, 
“  am  eight  year  auld,  ye  little  scoundrel,  an’  ye  ken 
that  as  well  as  me.”  The  astonished  boy  looked 
carefully  around,  under  the  impression  that  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  inside  of  the  fields,  by  way  of  a  joke,  had 
been  volunteering  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the  pony.  But 
he  discovered  no  one,  although  he  kept  a  sharp  look 
out  by  rising  from  the  saddle  and  stretching  his 
neck  in  all  directions.  This  fact  perplexed  him  more 
than  ever,  and  at  length,  from  whatever  feeling,  he 
struck  the  beast  across  the  neck,  and  with  heel  and 
hand  urged  it  into  a  canter,  if  not  a  gallop. — But 
again  there  was  a  voice  louder  than  before — “  ye 
nasty  dirty  rascal,  if  ye  do  that  again.  I’ll  funk  ye 
off  my  back,  and  tramp  out  yer  brains.”  This  was 
speech  the  second,  and  the  dumfoundered  rider 
awaited  not  the  effect  of  a  third. — On  the  contrary, 
he  instantly  leaped  from  the  pony’s  back,  left  it  by 
the  way  side,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.  His  friends  marked  his  agitation,  and 
eagerly  inquired  what  bad  happened.  “  Happened,” 
said  the  boy,  as  well  as  he  could  articulate — “  the 
pony’s  yoked  the  speaking  like  Balaam’s  ass,  and 
threatened  to  kill  me  if  I  ever  laid  a  switch  on  its 
neck  again.  An’  it  said  far  mair,  and  will  soon 
preach  if  it  gangs  on  at  the  rate  it’s  just  begun.” 
As  this  was  strange  news  the  incredulous  auditors 
could  only  smile  ;  still  the  boy’s  agitation  convinced 
them  that  in  some  way  he  had  got  a  terrible  fright, 
and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Sibbald  pressed  forward, 
and  spread  the  news,  that  they  succeeded  in  calming 
the  apprehensions  of  the  runaway,  and  reconciled 
him  to  the  idea  of  ever  mounting  the  pony  again. 


We  are  sorry  to  inform  our  readers,  and  the  sport¬ 
ing  world  generally,  that  the  valuable  and  promising 
yearling  colt,  Bostock,  by  St.  Nicholas,  dam  by  Bru- 
tandorf,  out  of  Scancataldi,  the  property  of,  and  bred 
by  Mr.  Wharton  Crompton,  of  Heworth,  died  last 
week,  of  an  abscess  formed  in  the  loins,  caused  by 
pver-exertion  in  first  coliering. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TRANSLA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  ARTICLE,  “  GLAN¬ 
DERS,’^  IN  HURTREL  D’  ARBOVAL’S 
“DICTIONAIRE  DE  MEDICINE  ET 
DE  CHIRURGERIE  VETERINAIRE.” 


By  Mr.  Bailey. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  to  us,  that  we  mere¬ 
ly  make  quotations  ;  we  shall  be  asked,  “  where 
are  your  facts,  your  experiments,  to  prove  that,  by 
contact  with  a  glandered  horse,  one,  previously 
healthy,  may  become  affected  with  the  disease.” 
We  are  about  to  give  that  satisfaction  ;  we  do  not 
seek  credit  on  words  alone ;  without  going  back 
into  the  dark  ages,  as  some  have  done,  let  us  draw 
our  proofs  from  times  nearer  our  own  :  they  will 
be  the  less  suspicious  also,  as  they  are  still  within 
the  cognisance  of  memory.  Surely  there  are  few 
veterinarians  of  any  practice — of  any  standing, 
who  have  not  met  with  such  cases ;  but  they  have 
not  been  preserved — they  are  lost.  The  following 
are  the  most  striking  that  have  occurred  in  our 
own  practice ;  we  will  afterwards  give  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  others. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  we  knew  a  stable  which 
was  infected  with  glanders  more  than  twelve 
years  ;  all  the  healthy  horses  which,  from  time  to 
time,  were  placed  in  it,  became  glandered.  Will 
it  be  said  that  they  were  all  subjected  to  the  same 
causes,  and  that  they  would  have  contracted  the 
disease  without  living  together  with  those  affected, 
as  they  did?  it  is,  at  least  doubtful.  However, 
two  old  mares  remained  in  the  stable  alone,  with 
the  diseased  horses,  and  never  had  the  least  attack 
of  the  malady.  Dare  we  conclude,  from  this,  that 
it  is  never  communicated,  and  thus,  that  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  general  rule  is  to  be  considered  as  the  only 
rule  we  ought  to  follow  ?  This  exception  may,  at 
first  sight  appear  incomprehensible,  but  it  is  not 
more  strange  in  glanders  than  in  small-pox,  in 
man,  which  spares  some  individuals,  who  have 
taken  no  precautions  to  defend  themselves  from  it, 
and  have  even  carefully  attended,  and  with  impu¬ 
nity,  persons  affected  with  the  disease,  not  taking 
it  themselves.  About  the  same  time,  another 
stable — one  connected  with  an  agricultural  undei- 
taking — presented  a  sight  equally  afflicting,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  glanders  for  several  years.  The  farmer 
decided  on  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  horses ;  he  also 
removed  all  his  dung-heaps,  and  cleansed  his 
place  throughout  on  the  system  then  in  use,  (the 
Guytonian  fumigations  were  not  then  known),  he 
went  to  great  expense  in  obtaining  good  mares,  and 
some  months  after,  they  were  attacked  with  the 
same  disease.  The  same  sacrifice  was  made,  the 
same  disinfectant  means  employed,  a  fresh  stud  was 
bought,  and,  alas,  again  the  result  was  the  same. 
The  ruin  of  the  farmer  seemed  inevitable,  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  he  resolved  to  build  a  new  stable,  and  to 
have  new  harness.  The  fresh  horses,  although  ma¬ 
naged  and  fed  as  the  former,  did  not  contract  the 
glanders.  Called  in  to  a  horse,  recently  purchased 
by  a  General,  of  which  the  glands  were  swollen, 
and  there  was  a  discharge  from  both  nostrils,  we, 
not  considering  him  decidedly  glandered,  placed 
him  in  a  stable  with  another  horse  in  perfect  health. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the  newly  bought  horse 


was  condemned  as  glandered  by  the  veterinarian 
of  a  corps  of  cavalry  ;  the  general  had  him  killed, 
and  ordered  the  other  hor.se  to  be  kept  alone  in 
the  same  place.  Two  months  after,  the  latter  ani¬ 
mal  showed  symptoms  of  glanders,  and,  at  llie 
end  of  six  months,  he  was  chartered ;  he  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  the  advice  of  two  veterinarians,  and,  on 
the  wmrfm  examination,  all  the  characteristic 
marks  of  glanders  were  observed.  We  have,  be¬ 
sides,  two  other  occurrences  observed  at  M.  de 
Poilly’s,  who  is  an  old  cavalry  officer  at  present, 
of  the  Royal  Forge,  at  Frollembray  :  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  account  is  attested  by  Damoiseau,  ve¬ 
terinarian  to  the  studs.  A  gelding,  from  five  to 
six  years  old,  after  a  nasal  catarrah,  which  had  pro¬ 
bably  become  chronic,  continued  to  have  an  abun¬ 
dant  discharge,  which,  however,  showed  some  like¬ 
ness  to  glanders.  The  nostrils  were  well  examin¬ 
ed  :  their  mucous  membrane  neither  appeared  ul¬ 
cerated  nor  chancred  ;  only  a  string  of  lymphatic 
ganglions  were  observed  a  little  enlarged,  under  the 
jaw.  At  the  end  of  some  months,  th6  disease,  not 
appearing  to  make  any  progress,  the  animal  was 
put  in  company  with  an  irritable  horse,  four  years 
old,  called  Deucalion.  Well,  in  a  little  time,  this 
latter  contracted  an  acute  glanders,  which  after¬ 
wards  passed  into  the  chronic  stage,  and,  at  the  close 
of  three  months,  he  w^as  destroyed,  being  previously 
acknowledged  to  be  decidedly  glandered.  The  au¬ 
topsy  of  the  carcass,  especially  the  disorgan¬ 
ization  observed  in  several  parts  of  the  pituitary 
membrane,  have  placed  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  other  instance  relates  to  a  healthy  Breton 
mare,  which  was  placed  for  some  time  by  the  side 
of  Deucalion,  and  became  glandered  in  the  course 
of  two  months,  in  consequence  of  such  cohabitation. 
During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  to  relieve 
her  in  her  work,  after  an  abortion  which  occurred 
to  her,  another  mare,  of  the  same  breed,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  healthy,  was  worked  in  her  place,  and 
also  in  her  harness.  This  latter  did  not  wear  the 
collar  of  the  other  more  than  ten  times,  and  yet, 
after  two  months  she  presented  glandular  swellings 
under  the  jaw ;  these  gave  uneasiness,  and  five 
months  afterwards  she  was  pronounced  decidedly 
glandered,  and,  as  such,  destroyed.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  at  this  time,  M.  de  Poilly  had 
eight  other  horses,  which  had  no  communication, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  those  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  these  eight  nothing  of  the 
disease  occurred.  Volpi  knows  young  veterina¬ 
rians  who  have  gone  to  cavalry  regiments  enter¬ 
taining  the  idea  that  glanders  was  not  contagious 
in  any  way  ;  they  have  suffered  the  glandered 
liorses  to  live  together  with  those  that  were  healthy, 
and  the  infection  has  speedily  become  general. 
We,  ourselves,  know  a  stable  where  a  very  acute 
attack  of  glanders  made  considerable  ravages  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1823.  It  developed  itself 
on  two  horses  newly  bought,  and  soon  placed  in 
contact  with  the  others  ;  on  three  asses,  whicli  did 
not  live  in  the  same  yilace  as  the  horses,  but  hav¬ 
ing  frequent  communication  with  them,  in  the 
yard  and  paddocks;  these  asses  died.  It  also 
affected  the  horse  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  :  this  was  after  a  few  meetings  with  the  glan¬ 
dered  horses.  We  saw  all  these,  especially  the 
latter  case.  We  persuaded  his  owner  not  to  kill 
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him,  but  to  keep  him  for  some  time,  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  observation  :  the  police  opposed  this ;  the 
horse  was  recognised  to  be  glandered  by  three  ve¬ 
terinary  surgeons,  each  of  whom  examined  him 
separately,  thinking  himself  the  only  person  con¬ 
sulted  ;  they  were  all  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he 
was  destroyed.  We  have  yet  other  examples.  A 
dealer  in  fuel  took  a  pair  of  fine  horses,  with  his 
loaded  vehicle,  to  a  place  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  from  home :  being  arrived,  and  about  to 
put  his  horses  into  the  stable,  he  observed  matter 
on  the  manger ;  he,  in  some  degree,  cleaned  it,  and 
left  the  next  morning.  These  two  horses  became 
glandered.  and  their  owner  had  them  killed,  after 
he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  a  veterinarian.  A 
post-master  consulted  us  about  a  horse  whicli  he 
had  bought  eight  days  previously  :  his  glands 
were  enlarged,  and  he  had  a  discharge  from  his 
left  nostril.  They  had  placed  him  at  one  end  of 
the  stable.  We  deemed  that  glanders  was  com¬ 
mencing,  and  the  frightened  owner  had  him  killed 
in  the  night,  without  acquainting  us.  However, 
hearing  of  it,  and  seeing  a  man  so  alarmed  and  so 
careful,  we  recommended  him  to  place  apart  the 
next  horse  in  the  stable,  and  to  take  some  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  for  the  rest  of  his  stock,  which 
he  did,  and  in  which  we  assisted  him.  Well  it 
was  that  he  did  so,  for,  in  six  weeks  the  horse  set 
apart  showed  symptoms  of  glanders :  he  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  rest  of  the  stable  escaped.  We 
do  not  give  names  of  the  parties  and  places,  as  it 
would  be  useless  and  improper  to  compromise 
them  without  need,  especially  ‘jvhen  we  speak  only 
of  that  which  is  past,  and  can  occasion  no  fear  for 
the  future.  But  we  will  mention  here  a  circumstance 
more  of  a  general  nature — one  which  cost  dear  to 
the  part  we  inhabit.  About  the  middle  of  1807, 
public  rumour  said  that  glanders  existed  among 
the  horses  of  a  contractor  for  the  baggage  waggons 
at  Boulogne  and  Montreuil-sur-mer ;  the  mayor 
of  the  latter  town  sent  the  veterinarian  of  the  ar- 
rondissemeni  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  suspect¬ 
ed  stock.  VVhat  was  the  result  ?  The  contractor 
arranged  with  a  famous  horse-dealer  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  veterinarian:  the  latter  pro¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  not  glanders,  but  only  a  sur¬ 
feit,  and  the  horse-dealer  took  on  hand  those 
horses  really  glandered,  which  were  re-sold  by 
him  to  several  jobbers,  who  spread  them  among 
the  neighbouring  markets.  At  one  market,  at 
Hucquelier,  as  many  as  twenty  of  these  horses 
have  been  seen,  in  a  string,  for  sale.  The  result 
of  these  scandalous  manaeuvres  was,  that  the  arron- 
dis.sement  of  Montreuil-sur-mer  speedily  became 
infected  with  glanders,  especially  towards  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Hucquelier.  The  neighbouring  arrondisse- 
inenls  of  Boulogne-sur-mer  and  St.  Omer  felt  the 
attack  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  disease  then 
spread  into  the  other  arrondissements  of  the  Pas- 
du-Calais,  and  even  into  the  neighbouring  depart¬ 
ments,  as  soon  as  the  measures  taken  by  the  police 
had  suggested  the  idea  of  removing  those  horses 
which  became  suspected.  We  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  observing  very  particularly  this  invasion  of 
glanders,  having  been  appointed  to  combat  it  in 
the  arrondissement  where  it  principally  prevailed  ; 
and  we  can  safely  assert  tfiat  we  could  not  find 
any  cause  to  account  for  the  propagation  of  the 


disease,  other  than  contagion.  Our  proofs,  which 
we  found  at  every  step,  without  seeking  them,  and 
the  authentications  of  their  correctness  and  truth, 
are  given  in  a  memoir  to  which  a  prize  was  award¬ 
ed  by  the  Royal  and  Central  Agricultural  Society 
at  Paris,  in  1810,  at  the  time  even  when  the  oppo¬ 
site  opinions  were  disseminated  with  much  ar¬ 
dour. 

We  do  not  forget  that  we  have  promised  other 
facts  besides  those  drawn,  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  ;  these  now  follow ;  but,  not  to  make  them 
so  numerous  as  to  be  fatiguing,  we  shall  quote 
principally  the  successive  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons  ; 
they  confirm  all  that  we  have  advanced,  and  even 
were  there  no  other  facts  in  favour  of  contasfion, 
these  alone,  if  they  do  not  appear  altogether  con¬ 
vincing,  ought,  at  least,  to  cause  hesitation  in 
those  bold  innovators,  (principally  young  men,) 
who  pronounce  finally  on  a  case  on  which,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  men,  mature  in  experience, 
among  those  who  have  even  concurred  in  receiving 
the  new  opinions,  preserve  strict  silence.  The 
facts  of  which  we  speak,  are  these  : — In  1809--10, 
they  injected  the  nasal  flux  of  a  glandered  horse 
into  the  nostrils  of  two  young  asses  :  they  both 
became  glandered  and  died.  Another  young  ass 
contracted  the  disease,  by  merely  standing  with  a 
glandered  horse ;  this  also  died.  Experiments  of 
the  same  kind  continued  the  succeeding  year,  at 
the  same  school  of  Lyons,  have  convinced  its  pro¬ 
fessors  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that  glanders 
is  not  so  communicable  as,  for  a  long  time,  it  has 
been  considered,  yet  it  is  very  easy  speedily  to  pro¬ 
duce  it,  by  introducing  into  the  nostrils  of  a  liealthy 
horse  the  matter  taken  from  one  that  is  glandered. 
Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  1819  ;  and 
at  the  same  public  school,  in  1825,  new  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  the  disease  communicable,  even 
by  living  together.  Of  the  professors  of  Lyons  Go- 
hier,  perhaps,  has  occupied  himself  the  most  in  the 
endeavour  to  decide  this  most  important  question, 
by  means  of  facts,  and,  among  the  instances  with 
which  he  furnishes  us,  above  all,  we  remark  these : 
—  A  horse  was  affected,  some  little  time  after 
wearing  the  harness  of  a  glandered  horse.  In  four 
other  horses  the  disease  appeared  to  be  produced 
by  communication  with  glandered  horses.  Gohier 
remarks  that  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  one  of 
these  last,  fed  and  worked  for  a  long  time  by  the 
side  of  another  which  had  confirmed  glanders,  but 
which  was  treated  for  a  common  cold,  by  a  farrier, 
although  it  had  a  copious  flux  by  the  left  nostril, 
and  the  gland  enlarged,  and  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  chancred  on  the  same  side  :  the  diseases  ay  - 
peared  first  in  the  right  nostril,  the  nearest  to  that 
by  which  the  other  horse  had  discharged.  A  second 
horse  and  a  mule,  bought  to  replace  the  two  last 
animals,  were  placed  in  the  sime  stable,  without 
It  being  properly  cleaned.  In  eight  days  they 
were  botli  strongly  glandered  ;  they  were  put  un¬ 
der  treatment  and  cured.  Gohier  being  called  to 
see  the  team  of  a  waggoner,  which  were  all  four 
glandered,  he  learned  that  one  had  been  bought 
shewing  symptoms  of  glanders,  and  that  about  a 
month  afterwards,  the  other  three  also  became 
diseased.  The  .same  professor,  in  addition  to 
these,  has  made  researches  and  experiments  of  the 
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greatest  interest :  he  has  tried  the  insertion  of  the 
virus  of  glanders  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  in  wounds  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
body;  the  connexion  of  healthy  animals  with  those 
that  were  glandered ;  placing,  for  some  time,  on 
those  in  health,  articles  that  had  been  worn  by 
those  affected ;  the  insertion  of  the  lymphatic  gan¬ 
glions  of  the  glossal  cavity  of  glandered  animals 
into  the  intermaxillary  space  of  several  in  a  state 
of  health.  Coleman  had  previously  tried  the  last 
experiment  on  an  ass,  which,  in  a  very  few  days, 
gave  unequivocal  signs  of  being  affected  with  glan¬ 
ders  ;  the  nasal  flux  of  this  ass  was  used  to  inocu¬ 
late  another,  and  that  also  became  glandered.  We 
shall  see  that  this  result  does  not  altogether  agree 
with  that  obtained  by  Gohier.  This  latter  has 
also  tried  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  glandered 
to  healthy  horses.  We  see  that  Gohier  has  varied 
his  experiments,  he  has  also  multiplied  them,  and 
the  results  he  obtained  were  as  follows  : — 

\st  Exp.  Two  horses,  a  mare,  and  three  young 
asses,  upon  the  pituitary  membrane  of  which  was 
placed  at  different  intervals  matter  from  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  other  monodactyles  affected  with  glanders 
in  the  second  and  third  degree.  The  disease  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  asses  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  day ; 
and  they  died,  one  on  the  tenth,  the  second  on  the 
eleventh,  and  the  third  on  the  fifteenth  days.  In 
one  horse,  the  sublingual  lymphatic  glands  became 
swoln  on  the  fifth  day,  and  chancres  appeared  on 
the  thirteenth ;  but  there  was  no  flux  from  the 
nostiils  :  in  the  other,  the  same  glands  swelled  on 
the  fourth  day,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  every  symp¬ 
tom  of  confirmed  glanders  appeared.  In  the  mare 
the  glands  began  to  swell  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
she  was  chancred  on  the  ninth ;  neither  the  glands 
nor  the  chancres  increased  from  that  time  till  the 
twenty-fifth,  when  she  was  killed. 

2nd  Exp.  Two  horses,  two  mares,  and  two 
asses,  placed  in  communication  with  other  solipedes 
affected  with  glanders.  In  neither  of  the  two 
horses  was  there  any  appearance  of  the  disease, 
although  they  lived  with  the  glandered  animals, 
one  for  one  month,  and  the  other  for  two :  of  the 
two  mares,  one  showed  symptoms  of  glanders  on 
the  tenth  day,  and  the  other  on  the  twelfth ;  the 
disease  made  rapid  progress  in  these,  especially  in 
the  latter :  of  the  two  asses,  one  became  glandered 
on  the  thirty-eighth  day,  and  perished  on  the  forty- 
first;  and  the  other  remained  a  month  in  the 
stable  apparently  without  being  affected. 

3rd  Exp.  Two  horses,  a  mule,  one  male  and 
three  she  asses,  upon  which  were  placed  halters 
and  cloths  taken  from  glandered  horses ;  these 
were  kept  on  from  six  to  fourteen  days.  One  of 
the  she  asses  presented  well-marked  symptoms  of 
glanders  on  the  fourth  day,  and  on  the  sixth  she 
died;  but  the  other  five  animals  escaped. 

4th  Exp.  Two  horses,  a  mule,  and  an  ass,  where 
the  virus  was  inserted  either  near  the  nostrils,  or 
on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  chest.  Most  of  these 
had  tolerably  large  ulcers  about  the  nostrils,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  considerable  swelling  at  the  points  of  in- 
.serlion ;  they  had  also  tumefaction  of  the  sub¬ 
lingual  glands. 

5th  Exp.  A  mule,  three  asses,  and  an  ass  colt, 
in  the  intermaxillary  spaces  of  which  wounds  were 


made,  into  which  were  introduced  lymphatic  glands 
taken  from  the  same  parts  in  glandered  animals, 
and  which  were  retained  by  means  of  sutures. 
These  did  not  become  glandered,  but  the  colt 
died  on  the  sixth  day,  having  a  large  ulcer  in  the 
intermaxillary  space,  and  the  throat  and  surround¬ 
ing  parts  being  much  tumefied,  which  occasioned 
great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  appeared  to  have 
produced  asphyxia. 

6th  Exp.  Two  horses,  a  mare,  a  mule,  and  two 
asses,  into  the  jugular  veins  of  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  blood,  taken 
from  the  jugular  veins  or  carotid  arteries  of  glan¬ 
dered  animals.  Neither  of  these  was  affected  with 
glanders,  but  they  died  from  the  first  to  the  fifth 
day  after  the  transfusion. 

In  the  proces  verbal  of  the  annual  public  session 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons  on  Octo¬ 
ber  24, 1825,  the  account  of  the  new  experiments 
is  given,  and  it  is  proposed  to  render  them  more 
numerous  in  the  following  year :  from  these  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  glanders  may  be  communicated  by 
animals  being  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  a 
stable  that  has  been  inhabited  by  glandered  ani¬ 
mals,  or  of  the  presence  of  such  animals.  At  a 
time  when  glanders  made  great  havoc  among  the 
horses  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  Courbebaisse 
observed  it  to  have  been  introduced  by  some  re¬ 
duced  horses  from  the  army  of  Spain,  which  were 
said  to  be  affected  with  merely  bastard  strangles, 
and  chronic  catarrh.  Finally,  Guillaume  has  made 
observations  with  the  view  of  throwing  light  on 
the  contagion  of  glanders,  and  most  of  the  facts 
collected  by  him  are  affirmative  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter. 

Here  then  are  transactions  proving  that  glanders 
is  contagious,  and  that  it  has  been  improperly 
concluded  that  it  is  not;  and  if  they  do  not 
definitively  decide  the  question,  they  at  least  leave 
it  doubtful  still. 


On  Saturday  night,  the  13th  June,  the  Pole  Bank, 
which  is  the  principal  harbour  for  grouse  upon  the 
Longmynd,  was  maliciously  set  on  fire,  and  as  there 
was  a  fog  wdiich  continued  till  the  morning  of  Sun¬ 
day  was  far  advanced,  the  fire  was  not  perceived  so 
early  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Many  cot¬ 
tagers  assembled,  and  strenuously  exerted  themselves 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  at  Walcot,  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powis) 
a  party  of  efficient  men,  headed  by  the  chief  game- 
keeper,  set  off  with  the  greatest  speed,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  the  destructive  fire  communi¬ 
cating  to  a  cottage  and  its  enclosures ;  but  w'e  are 
soiTy  to  say,  that  many  hundred  acres  of  heath,  (the 
favourite  abode  of  red  and  black  game),  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  devouring  element.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  Earl  of  Powis  for  the  gene¬ 
rous  disinterestedness  which  his  Lordship  has  often 
evinced  with  regard  to  this  mountain.  About  this 
time  last  year,  a  portion  of  the  heath  was  accident¬ 
ally  set  on  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  his 
Lordship,  he,  with  that  promptitude  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  in  a  veiy  superior  degree,  dispatched  messen¬ 
gers  to  assemble  his  cottage  tenants,  &c.,  to  assist 
in  extinguishing  the  flames,  although  the  property 
did  not  belong  to  his  lordship, — Salopian  Journal, 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE,  FROM  ITS  INSTITUTION 
IN  17c)l.  - 


Ths  following  account  of  the  foundation  of 
this  institution  will  be  highly  interesting, 
not  only  to  those  who  have  studied  at  the  ccl- 
lege,  but  also  to  every  one  who  desires  the 
promotion  of  the  science. — 

The  ardour  for  improving  arts  and  perfecting 
science  in  this  country,  has  given  rise  to  many  ex¬ 
cellent  institutions,  by  means  of  which,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  mankind  at  large  have  been  eminently 
served,  and  the  sphere  of  hiuiBan  knowledge  al¬ 
most  incredibly  extended. 

In  adverting  to  these  establishments,  we  may 
discern  the  efficacy  of  opulence  and  patriotism 
united  for  the  public  good ;  and  we  may,  at  the 
same  time,  form  a  very  just  ground  of  confidence, 
that  the  same  faculties  will  still  continue  to  be  ex¬ 
erted  for  the  support  of  other  plans,  tending  to 
promote  the  same  beneficial  end. 

Whatever  may  have  been  done  to  increase  the 
public  stock  of  knowledge  in  other  departments, 
the  veterinary  science  hath  been  hitherto  little 
cultivated  in  this  country  ;  nevertheless  if  its 
claims  to  public  favour  were  fully  stated,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  our  national  spirit  and 
benevolence  would  patronise  it  equally  with  other 
branches  of  natural  knowledge. 

To  define  this  science  will  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
commend  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

The  veterinary  science,  then,  is  the  art  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  health  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of 
horses,  and  of  curing  their  diseases  ;  and  compre¬ 
hends  a  full  and  just  knowledge  of  those  several 
animals  ;  of  their  anatomy,  physiology  and  path¬ 
ology  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  of  the  particular  ones  of  each 
distinct  species  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  animal  struc¬ 
ture  and  its  relation  to  exterior  matter,  alimentary, 
medicinal,  and  noxious. 

Many  able  and  ingenious  persons,  within  these 
kingdoms,  have  appeared  to  concur  in  the  utility 
of  this  science,  and  wishes  have  been  expressed 
that  means  were  provided  for  the  cultivation  of 
veterinary  knowledge  ;  which,  for  want  of  such 
means,  hath  remained  unimproved  ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  the  frequent  complaints,  which  are  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  losses  sustained,  the  treatment  of  our 
cattle,  of  so  much  importance  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  country,  hath  been  universally  restricted  to 
those  who  are  most  remarkably  unqualified  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  charge.  That  the  shoer  of  a  horse 
should,  by  virtue  of  his  trade,  become  equal  to  a 
task  which,  in  order  to  its  being  perfectly  per¬ 
formed,  would  require  the  skill  of  a  Harvey 
and  a  Boerhaave,  appears  a  paradox  which  could 
have  gained  credit  only  in  an  age  of  general  ig¬ 
norance  and  barbarism  ;  when  indeed  medicine 
had  to  encounter  enemies,  not  much  less  formid¬ 
able  than  those  which  have  obstructed  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  veterinary  art.  It  does  however, 
nowhere  appear,  that  absurdity  ever  rose  to  such 
a  height  as  to  consider  the  care  of  the  human 
health,  as  the  proper  office  of  the  shoemaker. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  much  was  con¬ 
fided  to  the  barber  ;  and  at  that  period,  medicine 
was  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  we  seethe 
veterinary  art  at  this  day. 

The  incompetency  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
has  been  abandoned,  has  drawn  contempt  on  the 


art  itself,  and  few  have  ventured  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  a  profession  that  seemed  incapable  of 
conferring  any  honour  upon  those  who  exercised 
it.  But  the  benefits  of  medicine  to  man,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  exists  at  this  day,  and  in  this 
country,  are  evident  to  every  ingenuous  mind. 

To  extend  those  benefits  to  those  parts  of  the 
animal  creation  that  are  destined  for  the  use  of 
mankind  is  the  object  of  veterinary  medicine  ;  and 
as  the  sphere  of  human  medicine  is  of  large  extent, 
and  embraces  much  more  than  the  art  of  healing 
alone,  so  does  that  of  veterinary  medicine  like¬ 
wise  comprise  many  important  parts  of  natural 
history,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  “  Sicut  animalia  post  hominem,  ita  ars 
veterinaria post  medicinam  secunda  est” 

The  laws  of  the  animal  economy  of  onr  cattle 
are  as  various  and  as  intricate  as  those  of  our 
own  ;  and  if  to  preserve  them  alive,  and  in  the 
most  thriving  state,  be  one  of  our  first  concerns, 
we  ought  in  consistency  to  proceed  towards  that 
object,  by  a  path  capable  of  conducting  us  to  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  arts  of 
surgery  and  of  human  medicine  alone,  can  ren¬ 
der  very  little  service  in  cases  of  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  the  sources  of  error. 

The  Materia  Medica,  as  an  instrument  which 
the  physician  can  use  expertly  in  cases  of  human 
malady,  is  converted  into  weapons,  to  whose 
power  he  is  almost  a  total  stranger,  when  he 
would  employ  them  against  the  diseases  of  brute 
animals.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  encrease  the  bulk 
of  a  dose,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  patient ; 
the  operations  of  simples  are  different  in  systems 
that  have  different  laws  ;  and  there  are  many 
things  which  the  human  frame  may  safely  receive 
in  large  proportions,  which  must  on  no  account 
be  administered  to  the  horse  even  in  the  minutest. 
It  requires  the  sacrifice  of  as  many  years  to  be¬ 
come  a  skilful  veterinarian  as  to  become 
a  skilful  physician :  the  acquisition  of  the 
science  and  the  pi*actice  of  each  is  a  task  suffi¬ 
cient  to  engage  one  man’s  life  ;  and  the  contrary 
opinion  is  a  portion  of  that  ancient  error,  which 
while  medicine  was  regarded  as  the  province  of 
the  learned  and  the  few,  supposed  the  veterinary 
art  on  the  level  with  the  most  ordinary  capaci¬ 
ties.  If  the  veterinary  art  is  free  from  the  embar¬ 
rassment,  which  the  varied  and  violent  influence 
of  the  mind  on  the  human  structure  causes  to  the 
physician,  he  finds  an  abundant  source  of  trouble 
and  perplexity  in  the  muteness  of  his  subjects,  to 
which  the  physician  is  not  subject ;  which  renders 
it  essential  that  the  veterinarian  should  add  to  his 
professional  knowledge  an  active  and  observing 
mind,  and  a  cautious,  accurate,  and  penetrating 
judgment. 

The  advantage  of  extending  the  influence  of 
science  to  our  farms,  and  of  applying  it  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  our  cattle,  cannot  be  made  to  appear 
more  sensibly  than  by  considering  the  ravages 
sometimes  made  among  them,  by  contagious  and 
epizootic  diseases;  the  virulence  of  which,  might 
yield  to  a  judicious  and  scientific  treatment,  when 
the  only  remainirjg  alternative,  ruinous  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  grazier  and  to  the  public,  is  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  cattle.  All  that  the  practice 
of  our  hospitals  can  teach,  is  unable  to  qualify  for 
these  emergencies,  much  less  can  adequate  assist¬ 
ance  be  found,  in  the  worker  of  a  country  forge. 
It  is  only  in  the  direct  experience  of  the  case,  and 
studies  properly  adapted  to  it,  that  relief  may  be 
obtained. 
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As  the  proper  treatment  of  distempers  in  horses, 
and  other  cattle,  is  of  the  highest  commercial  as 
well  as  domestic  importance,  it  is  incumbent  on 
this  nation  to  institute  and  protect,  a  veterinary 
school ;  in  which,  their  anatomical  construction, 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  re¬ 
medies  proper  to  be  applied,  may  be  regulai'ly 
taught.  Such  an  institution  cannot  fail  of  becom¬ 
ing  generally  important  to  the  nation,  and  every 
part  of  it  will  gradually  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
])Ossessing  enlightened  practitioners,  on  whose 
care  and  skill  they  may  securely  rely. 

The  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  animals  being 
taught  scientifically,  men  of  liberal  education  will 
cease  to  look  on  veterinarian  medicine,  as  a  mean 
and  degrading  profession.  They  will  be  convinced 
that  its  inferiority  to  human  medicine,  consists 
not  in  the  arts  themselves,  but  in  the  relative  im- 
])()rtance  of  their  respective  subjects,  and  that  it 
<leserves  to  be  considered  a  distinguished  science, 
occupying  an  eminent  station  in  the  scale  of  natu¬ 
ral  knowledge. 

If  we  observe  the  dangerous  practice  of  farriers, 
in  their  surgical  operations,  we  shall  see  them 
daily  sacrificing  horses  by  boldly  mangling  the  or¬ 
ganized  parts  of  the  body,  without  knowing  any¬ 
thing  of  its  structure.  How  many  muscles,  and 
tendons,  divided  crossways  !  veins  opened  !  nerves 
destroyed  !  membranes  torn  !  and  essential  organs 
more  or  less  affected,  by  the  ignorant  boldness  of 
these  unskilful  operators,  whose  reputation  has 
been  supported  merely  by  public  supineness  and 
credulity. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  subject, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  a  seminary 
for  veterinary  studies,  in  a  country  where  horses 
are  so  universally  used  for  the  purposes  of  agri 
culture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  pleasure, 
and  where  such  immense  property  consists  in 
cattle.  Much  however,  as  this  science  has  been 
hitherto  neglected,  its  importance  begins  to  be 
generally  admitted  ;  and  it  must  give  pleasure  to 
every  considerate  mind  to  learn,  that  a  theoretical 
and  practical  school  is  established  for  the  instruct¬ 
ing  of  pupils  ;  and  it  row  remains  only  briefly  to 
state  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  in 
forming  the  institution. 

p?In  August  1785  the  members  of  the  Odiham 
Agricultural  Society  resolved,  that  it  should  be  a 
consideration  for  their  meeting  in  October,  what 
were  the  most  likely  means  to  encourage  the  study 
of  scientific  farriery.  Nothing  however,  appears 
to  have  been  done  by  the  society  until  May  1788, 
when  they  resolved  to  advertise  their  intention  of 
educating  two  or  more  young  men,  in  the  school 
of  farriery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  that  purpose  ;  which  was 
not  done  till  after  a  similar  resolution  in  March 
or  June  1789.  In  August  1789,  they  re¬ 
solved  that  500  copies  of  their  resolution 
should  be  printed,  with  an  address,  in 
which  they  say,  “  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there 
is  not  yet  in  England  any  establishment  adequate 
to  the  desired  improvement  in  farriery,  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  education  in  that  science,  on  medical  and  ano- 
tomical  principles,’’  and  they  again  express  their 
intention  of  sending  two  or  more  youths  to  France 
for  instruction. 

Early  in  the  same  year  1789,  Mr.  Sain  Bel  came 
to  England  and  published  proposals  for  reading 
lectures  on  the  general  knowledge  of  the  horse,- 
and  in  the  following  year,  1790,  he  yjresented  to 
the  public  a  plan,  entitled  “  Plan  for  establishing 
an  institution  to  cultivate  and  teach  veterinary 


medicine.”  At  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  in  the  same  year,  several  of  these  plans  were 
transmitted  to  the  Odiham  and  other  societies  ; 
and  in  August  following  the  Odiham  Society  re¬ 
solved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
meet  in  London  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
business,  ofcollectingw'batever  might  appear  to  be 
conducive  to  the  views  of  the  society  for  promoting 
the  improvement  of  farriery  ;  and  elected  Mr. 
Sain  Bel  an  honorary  and  corresponding  member, 
and  one  of  the  committee  in  London,  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  committee  made  any  progress  in 
the  business;  but  they  continued  to  solicit  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  public,  and  resolved  on  the  12th 
January  1791  to  meet'  once  a  fortnight,  to  com¬ 
municate  such  information  as  might  be  received. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  11th  of  February  1791,  seve¬ 
ral  gentlemen,  not  of  the  Odiham  Society,  having- 
been  informed  of  the  object  of  the  meetings,  at¬ 
tended  the  committee  ;  and  at  this  time  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  agreed  to  : — 

The  resolves  of  the  Odiham  Society  of  the  5th  of 
August  and  of  the  8th  October,  1790,  whereb)^  is 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  10  copies  of  a  plan 
tor  establishing  an  institution  to  cultivate  and 
teach  veterinary  medicine  by  Mr.  Sain  Bel,  being 
read. 

“  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  is  seriously  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  benefits  which  must  result  from  an 
institution  to  cultivate  and  teach  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  ;  that  they  have  observed  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  public  by  the  proposed  measure  of  the 
society  for  the  improvement  of  farriery,  as  also  by 
the  plan  offered  by  Mr.  Sain  Bel.  That  the  ultimate 
view  of  the  society  tends  to  the  same  object  as  the 
plan  proposed  to  be  immediately  carried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Sain  Bel ;  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  to  be  greatly  desired  the  plan  of 
the  Odiham  Society  and  that  of  Mr.  Sain  Bel, 
should  be  consolidated  ;  that  as  several  gentlemen 
had  subscribed  towards  furthering  Mr.  Sain  Bel’s 
plan,  four  of  the  gentlemen  present  should  be  de¬ 
sired  to  consult  with  Mr.  Sain  Bel  on  the  subject, 
and  that  they  should  also  consider  of  the  best 
inode  of  effecting  the  union  ;  that  as  soon  as  this 
matter  should  be  determined  a  meeting  should  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  farriery.” 

On  the  l8th  of  February,  the  gentlemen  present 
were  informed  Mr.  Sain  Bel  had  acceded  to  the 
plan  proposed,  when  they  came  to  the  following 
resolutions  - — 

“This  meeting  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  proceedings  on  former  meetings,  and  being 
informed  that  many  respectable  persons  delay 
giving  in  their  names  as  subscribers,  while  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  are  subject  to 
be  reported  to  the  Odiham  Society,  and 
are  under  the  controul  thereof,  find  it 
expedient  to  detach  themselves  from  that  So¬ 
ciety.  The  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
being  of  considerable  importance  (the  reformation 
and  improvement  of  farriery  and  the  treatment 
of  cattle  in  general)  requires  that  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  should  be  confined  to  that  purpose 
alone,  and  be  under  the  sole  management  and  con¬ 
troul  of  its  own  members. 

“  That  from  that  day  the  meeting  should  be  call¬ 
ed  the  Veterinary  College,  London  ;  that  the 
Secretary  do  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Odiham 
Society,  to  inform  him  of  the  above  resolution, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  college  conceive  that 
by  detaching  themselves,  they  are  more  effectually 
forwarding  the  liberal  and  laudable  intentions 
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theieof  for  the  iinprovemeiit  offarriei  y,  and  that  the 
members  hope  the  society  will  join  them  in  then- 
plan  for  promoting  the  so  much  wished  for  object. 

“  That  Mr.  Sain  Bel  be  appointed  Professor  to  the 
college. 

“  That  a  genei'al  meeting  of  subscribers  be  held 
on  the  8th  of  April. 

“That  the  foregoing  resolutions  bo  inserted  in 
the  public  papers. 

“  That  copies  he  transmitted  to  the  members  of 
both  Houses,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen; 
as  also  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to  be 
laid  before  the  grand  juries  at  the  ensuing  assizes. 

Feb.  23,  Mr.  Sain  Bel  attended  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Professor. 

April  1.  The  Duke  of  Noithumberland  having 
expressed  his  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Scretary  was  directed  to  solicit  him  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  college,  to  which  he  con¬ 
sented. 

April  8.  The  college  consisting  of  64  members, 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Directors,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year.  They  also  elected  ashonorary  andcor- 
responding  members  fifteen  gentlemen  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  eminent  for  their  veterinary  abilities.  Regu¬ 
lations  for  the  constitution  and  organziation  of  the 
college  were  read  and  unanimously  approved  of, 
subject  however  to  such  alterations  as  might  be¬ 
come  expedient. 

April  19.  A  eircular  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  professional  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  recpicsting  the  provincial  names  of 
diseases  incident  to  horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  &c., 
with  their  accompanying  symptoms  ;  a  letter  was 
also  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Odiham  Society  to 
inform  them,  that  as  the  college  had  appointed  a 
Professor  of  veterinary  medicine  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  persist  in  sending  young  men  out 
of  the  country  for  instruction. 

May  3.  An  abstract  of  the  constitution  of  the 
college  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  distributed. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Odiham  Society,  stating 
that  they  had  peculiar  satisfaction  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Veterinary  College,  and  that  they  had 
directed  their  secretary  to  transmit  to  the  college 
what  papers  they  possessed  relating  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  art ;  that  they  considered  the  college  as  en¬ 
abled  eftectuaily'  to  execute  what  they  had  wished, 
that  they,  therefore,  relinguished  their  intentions, 

■ — and  concludes  with  observing,  that  they  had  re¬ 
quested  the  subscribers  to  their  fund  to  transfer 
their  subscriptions  to  the  college. 

May  17.  It  was  resolved  to  ])rovide  a  proper- 
place  for  the  professor’s  dissections  and  lectures. 

May  24.  A  general  meeting  was  held,  the  college 
consisting  of  86  members,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
advertise  for  premises  for  the  purposes  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  sum  of  XAOO  was  fixed  as  the  salary 
of  the  professor,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  secre¬ 
tary. 

July  19.  A  special  general  meeting  was  held, 
when  it  was  resolved,  that  in  order  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to 
transact  business,  the  meetings  should  be  open  to 
the  attendance  of  every  member  of  the  college,  no 
business  having  been  done  since  the  former  gene¬ 
ral  meeting.  The  addition  of  members  to  the  col¬ 
lege  was  reported  to  be  32,  making  in  the  whole 
118. 

July  26.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  transmit 
the  proposed  regulations  of  the  college  to  the  army 
agents,  and  to  request  their  forwarding  them  to 
the  regiments. 


August  9.  The  secretary  w-as  directed  to  tians- 
mit  the  proposed  regulations  to  the  physicians 
and  eminent  surgical  practitioners  in  London. 

September  6.  A  general  meeting  was  held,  when 
the  number  of  member.s  was  reported  to  be  133. 
An  offer  was  made  by  Messrs.  Kirkman  and  Hendy 
of  a  parcel  of  land  at  Camden  Town,  the  property 
of  Lord  Camden,  for  the  purposes  of  the  college, 
for  a  term  of  99  years  ;  when  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  committee  should  meet  on  the  13th  instant,  to 
survey  the  ground  offered.  The  secretary  reported 
that  63  bankers  and  other  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  accepted  the  office  of 
receivers  for  the  college. 

September  13.  At  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  Pancras,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  ground 
offered  bj"  Messrs.  Kirkman  and  Hendy,  it  w-as  re¬ 
solved  to  be  eligible  for  the  purposes  of  the  college. 
And  a  house  with  convenient  offices,  adjoining  the 
above-mentioned  ground,  was  now  engaged  as  a 
temporary  residence  for  the  professor. 

September  20.  A  general  meeting  was  held. 
The  number  of  members  was  reported  to  be  138. 
It  was  resolved  to  agree  wi:h  Messrs.  Kirkman 
and  Hendy  for  the  ground  proposed  by  them  be¬ 
longing  to  Lord  Camden.  The  secretary  was  di¬ 
rected  to  apply  to  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
and  directors,  to  request  five  or  more  of  them  to  be 
trustees  for  accepting  the  lease  of  the  ground  from 
Lord  Camden. 

September  27.  Letters  w^re  received  from  nine 
of  the  above  gentlemen,  approving  of  the  situation 
for  the  college,  and  consenting  to  become  trustees. 
Mr.  Burton  was  requested,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Sain  Bel,  to  prepare  and  lay'-  before  a  future 
meeting,  a  plan  of  a  building  for  the  college  ;  and 
iNlr.  Burton  w'as  also  requested  to  superintend 
any  temporary  erection  or  alteration  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  engaged  for  the  college. 

October  4.  An  advertisenmnt  was  ordered  to  be 
inserted  in  the  papers,  containing  the  terms  on 
which  the  professor's  lectures  would  be  delivered 
at  the  college. 

November  1.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  send 
abstracts  of  the  i)roposcd  regulations  of  the  col¬ 
lege  to  the  proprietors  of  the  stage  coaches.  An 
advertisement  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
papers,  directing  persons  desirous  of  becoming 
resident  pupils  to  apply  to  the  committee. 

December  6.  A  general  meeting  was  held.  The 
number  of  members  was  reported  to  be  179.  Mr. 
Burton  produced  a  plan  for  the  college.  It  was 
I'esolved  that  a  collector  for  the  college  should  he 
chosen.  A  letter  from  Dr.  J.  Corrie  was  read,  of¬ 
fering  his  services  to  the  college  during  his  stay 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  collecting  information  on  the 
veterinary  science  ;  when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  and  corres¬ 
ponding  member. 

December  13.  It  w'as  resolved  that  peers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  and  ladies,  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  by  proxy  at  all  elections.  The  j)rofessor 
informed  the  committee  he  should  commence  his 
lectures  on  the  4th  of  January. 

January  3,  1792.  A  general  meeting  was  held. 
The  number  of  members  vvas  reported  to  be  204. 
Mr.  Reuben  was  chosen  collector.  At  this  time 
there  \vevc  four  pupils  in  the  college. 

January  10.  Mr.  Arthur  Young"  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  were  elected  honorary  and  corresponding 
members. 

February  14.  Mr.  Baynes,  Mr.  Teiin,  and  Mr. 
Stone,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  accounts,  and  pay  all  demands  on  the  college. 
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On  ac-ount  of  the  great  number  of  ai)plications 
made  to  the  professor  to  receive  diseased  horses, 
it  was  directed  to  be  advertised  that  there  were 
not  conveniences  for  the  purpose,  but  as  soon  as 
stables  were  erected  proper  notice  would  be  given. 

February  21.  A  general  meeting  was  held.  The 
number  of  members  was  reported  to  be  233.  It 
was  resolved,  that  the  proposed  regulations  should 
be  sent  to  every  member,  with  a  request  that  such 
alterations  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary  should 
be  sent  to  the  secretaiy.  Regulations  for  the  in¬ 
terior  discipline  of  the  college  were  read  and  aj)- 
proved. 

March  1.  A  letter  from  Sir  William  Fordyce  was 
read,  inclosing  one  from  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
on  the  rot  in  sheep. 

March  22.  It  was  resolved  that  temporary  sta¬ 
bling  for  the  reception  of  fifty  horses,  and  a  forge 
house,  should  be  forthwith  erected;  and  that  such 
horses  only  should  be  received  whose  disorders 
were  not  contagious.  That  tw^o  or  more  young 
men  should  be  placed  at  the  forge  as  working 
pupils.  Mr.  Burton  was  desired  to  prepare  a  plan 
and  estimate  for  the  building  fifty  stalls  and  a 
forge  house. 

March  27.  It  was  resolved  to  agree  with 
Messrs.  Kirkman  and  Hendy  for  an  additional 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  former  parcel 
engaged,  and  on  the  same  terms  making  altogether 
about  six  acres. 

April  Mr.  Burton  produced  a  plan  and 
estimate  for  the  building.  A  proposal  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Barnard,  proprietor  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  now  occupied  by  the  college,  for  letting 
them  on  lease,  when  it  was  resolved  to  agree  with 
him.  A  proposal  was  reeeived  from  Mr.  Warner, 
respecting  making  bricks,  which  was  agreed  to. 
It  was  resolved,  that  on  any  contract  being  made 
by  the  college,  the  contractors  should  give 
security  for  the  performance  of  their  agreements. 
It  was  resolved  to  advertise  for  proposals  from 
builders  for  erecting  stables,  &c.  to  be  received  on 
Thursday,  the  19th  instant. 

It  appearing  necessary  from  the  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  made  to  the  professor  for  the  admission 
of  diseased  horses,  that  stables  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  built,  with  other  necessary  conveniences  ; 
and  as  the  present  funds  of  the  college  would  nof 
enable  the  committee  to  proceed  on  so  extensive 
a  scale  as  the  importance  of  the  institution  de¬ 
manded,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  friends  of  the 
institution  should  be  requested  to  advance  money 
on  interest  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
principal  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the 
college  were  found  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  nine  subscribers  should  be  trustees. 

April  26.  The  committee  having  received  pro¬ 
posals  from  six  builders,  they  agreed  with  Messrs. 
Howell  and  Russell  for  the  sura  of  2850L  Mr. 
Burton  was  desired  to  order  the  necessary  imple* 
ments  for  the  forge.  A  memorial  was  presented 
from  the  professor,  stating  that  he  had  been  ca¬ 
lumniated  both  with  respect  to  his  private  cha¬ 
racter  and  professional  abilities,  and  requested 
committees  might  be  immediately  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  on  the  business  ;  when  it  was 
resolved,  that  Mr.  John  Hunter  and  seventeen 
other  professional  gentlemen  should,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  memorial,  be  requested  to  examine 
the  professor,  as  to  his  abilities  for  the  office  of 
veterinary  professor,  and  report  their  opinion  to 
a  general  meeting.  It  was  resolved,  that  the  Earl 
of  Morton  and  twelve  other  gentlemen,  be  re¬ 
quested  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  stated,  and 


report  their  opinion  to  a  general  meeting;  and 
the  officers  should  furnish  both  committees  with 
such  papers  as  they  should  have  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  and  which  should  be  called  for. 

May  10.  It  was  resolved,  that  a  special  general 
meeting  should  he  held  on  the  17th  instant,  to 
receive  the  reports  of  the  committees  appointed 
on  the  26th  of  April. 

May  17.  A  special  general  meeting  was  held. 
The  number  of  members  was  reported  to  be  42.5. 
The  reports  from  the  committees,  appointed  in 
consequence  of  the  professor’s  memorial  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  character  and  abilities,  and  the 
complaints  made  by  him  against  the  secretary 
were  read,  and  the  following  resolutions  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  :  — 

“  That  from  the  report  of  the  medical  committee, 
consisting  of  John  Hunter,  Esq.  Chairman,  Sir 
George  Baker,  Bart.,  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Vaux,  Mr.  Peake,  Mr. 
Horae,  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  this  meeting  is  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Sain  Bel  “  is  perfectly  qualified”  for  the 
office  of  veterinary  professor  in  the  college. 

“That  this  meeting  concurs  in  opinion  with  the 
said  committee,  that  it  shall  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  institution  as 
perfectlyjas  possible,  that  there  should  be  two  pro¬ 
fessors  appointed,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  for  the  college  is  executed,  which,  from 
the  encouragement  already  given,  it  is  hoped  will 
speedily  be  accomplished,  the  members  vvill  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer  made  by  the  committee,  and 
refer  the  merit  of  candidates  for  the  second  pro¬ 
fessorship  to  their  investigation. 

“  That  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  chairman.  Lord  Heath- 
field,  Major  General  Murray,  Mr.  Angerstein,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Baynes,  Sir  John  Ingleby,  Mr.  Butt, 
Mr.  W.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Walcot,  this  meeting  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  professor.” 

It  was  resolved,  that  a  special  general  meeting 
should  be  held  on  Friday  the  1st  of  June,  for  the 
election  of  a  new  secretary,  (the  former  one  hav¬ 
ing  been  dismissed ;)  that  at  the  election  no  per¬ 
son  should  be  permitted  to  vote"” who  was  not 
then  a  subscriber. 

May  24.  The  duty  of  the  secretary  was  regur 
lated  by  the  committee,  and  his  salary  fixed  at 
150/.  per  annum. 

A  genei*al  meeting  was  held,  when  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Rivers,  Lord 
Morton,  Sir  T.  C.  Bunbury,  Sir  H.  Mildinay, 
Mr.  Baynes,  Mr.  Penn,  and  Mr.  Stone,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  trustees  for  executing  the  deeds  in  the 
leases  to  be  granted  by  Lord  Camden  to  the  col¬ 
lege  ;  and  any  three  of  them  were  empow'ered  to 
act. 

Also  Lord  Heathfield,  Lord  Kinnaird,  General 
Murray,  Mr.  Angerstein,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  J.  Baker, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Topham,  and  Mr.  Hend}'’,  were 
appointed  trustees  for  the  subscribers  to  the  loan  ; 
and  any  three  of  them  wei^e  empowered  to  act. 

The  salary  of  the  professor  was  fixed  at  200/. 
per  annum.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and 
afterwards  dined  together,  the  numbers  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  478. 

June  1.  A  special  general  meeting  w’as  held  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  secretary,  when  JMr. 
William  Mounshee  was  unanimously  chosen. 

June  7.  The  committee  formed  regulations  for 
the  officers  and.for  the  infirmary. 

July  5.  The  committee  resolved  to  enclose  the 
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whole  of  the  premises  by  walls,  Messrs.  Kirkraan 
and  Hendy  having  proposed  to  join  in  the  expense. 

July  19.  The  surveyor  was  directed  to  give 
orders  for  building  a  porter’s  lodge,  building  a 
fence,  and  also  to  prepare  a  idan  for  the  general 
building. 

July  2(5.  The  eoniinittee  resolved  iinuiediately 
to  build  lecture  and  dissection  rooms,  and  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  j)roposals  from  builders  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

August  2.  The  committee  agreed  with  several 
artificers  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  Tsioticc 
was  ordered  to  be  given  that  the  forge  was  corn- 
])leted,  and  would  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
horses  on  the  10th  and  regulations  were  made  for 
that  purpose. 

August  9.  Regulations  were  made  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  porter  &c. 

August  16.  Cards  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  sent  with  horses  not  admitted  into  the  college. 

August  30.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  ad¬ 
vertise  that  the  Professor’s  Lectures  would  com¬ 
mence  on  the  first  of  October,  and  also  the  several 
arrangements  in  the  college  hitherto  adapted. 

September  6.  A  general  meeting  wus  held, 
when  a  state  of  the  accounts  were  produced,  and 
the  medical  experimental  committee  appointed, 
consisting  of  Sir  George  Baker,  Sir  William  For- 
dyce,  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  J.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Clive,  and  Mr.  Houlston. — It  was  resolved, 
that  the  anniversary  meeting  should  be  held  on  the 
18th  February  next. 

October  11.  The  committee  resolved  that  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  centre  of  the  building  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  dispensary. 

October  18.  Mr.  Kirkman  was  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  proprietors  ofthe  Hampstead  water 
works  for  supplying  the  college  with  water. 

October  25.  A  letter  from  President  to  Mr.  R. 
Wilson  was  read,  inclosing  a  draft  for  £500  as 
his  subscription  to  the  loan. 

November  1.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council,  Mr. 
R.  Wilson  was  appointed  solicitor  to  the  college. 

November  8.  Mr.  Burton  reported,  that  the 
proprietors  of^the  Hampstead  water  works  had 
agreed  to  supply  the  college  with  water  for  one 
year,  and  then  fix  a  price  for  a  constant  supply. 
Accommodations  for  the  pupils  being  much  wanted, 
and  Mr.  Kirkman  having  offered  to  accommodate 
the  college  with  a  house  adjoining  the  college  pre¬ 
mises,  for  the  secretary,  it  was  resolved  that  his 
proposal  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Secretary  do  in¬ 
habit  the  same,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared  and 
furnished  for  that  purpose. 

N^ov.  15.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council,  the  price 
of  the  keep  of  horses  were  fixed,  and  regulations 
formed  for  the  Infirmary. 

Dec.  6.  At  a  quarterly  general  meeting  the 
college  accounts  wei'e  presented. 

December  1;^.  The  cornniittee  gave  orders 
generally  for  the  providing  all  kinds  of  necessaries 
lor  the  grooms,  porters,  smiths,  6cc.,  &c. 

Jan.  1,  1793.  The  Infirmary  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  diseased  horses. 

Feb.  14.  A  general  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
regulations  for  the  college  were  determined  on. 

Feb.  18.  A  general  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
several  officers  of  the  college,  as  also  the  com¬ 
mittees  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  At 
this  time  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  col¬ 
lege  was  910  ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
college  was  14.  The  establishment  ofthe  college, 
consisted  of  a  Professor,  a  Secretary,  a  Collector, 
the  Professor’s  Assistant,  a  Porter,  3  Srniths  ami 


5  Grooms.  The  number  of  diseased  horses  in  the 
infirmary  were  50. 

Such  have  been  the  origin  and  progress,  and 
such  is  the  present  state  of  the  institution,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  pi-ejudice  of  almost  every 
class  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  highest  e.xpectations  of 
its  most  earnest  friends.  From  the  foregoing 
statement  every  attentive  mind  must  observe  what 
obstacles  may  be  overcome  by  industry  and  per¬ 
severance;  and  that  in  this  country,  the  utility 
and  benevolence  of  an  institution  need  only  to  be 
[lerfectly  ascertained,  to  meet  with  due  attention 
and  encouragement. 

The  institutors  and  friends  of  the  Veterinary 
College  presume,  that  to  ensure  the  public  patron¬ 
age  they  have  only  to  state  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  institution  ;  being  fidly  persuaded,  that 
whether  it  be  considered  as  an  object  of  humanity 
to  animals,  or  of  general  utility  to  the  nation,  it 
will  excite  and  receive  every  degree  of  attention 
and  support,  which  its  intrinsic  merit  deserves. 

{To  be  continued.') 
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Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  the 
following  Students  have  been  examined  by  the 
medical  committee  and  found  proficient,  viz  : — 

Mr.  John  Hughes,  Bally  Gauge,  Calcutta,  Ben- 

gah  . 

Mr.  William  Fox  Wilkinson,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

JMr.  Thomas  Aston,  London. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beach,  London. 

Mr.  Arinitage  Smith,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  John  Buss  Gregory,  Lewes,  Sussex.* 

Mr.  George  Ihomas  Baldwin,  Fakenham,  Nor¬ 
folk* 

Whilst  publishing  this  list,  we  cannot  help  ud-i^ 
miring  the  dexterity  with  which  “  The  managing 
Editor”  of  the  “  decaying  Periodical,”  endeavours 
to  tuck  himself  on  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Veterinary  College  for  the  purpose,  of  course,  of 
inducing  the  public  and  the  profession  to  come  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  he  has  some, — hut 
he  has  not  any, — connection  with  that  Institution. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  “  decaying  periodical’^ 
alias  The  Veterinarian”  a  list  of  the  Students  of 
the  Veterinary  College,  who  passed  their  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  15th  June,  is  published  and  after  it 
comes  the  following  paragraph.  “  At  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  prizes  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
1834-5,  in  Mr.  Youatt’s  Class  at  the  University  of 
London,  the  first  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert 
Brown  Rush,  of  South  Lopham,  Norfolk,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  William  Henry  Coates  of  Leeds, 
The  essays  of  both  these  gentlemen  possessed  very 
great  merit  and  were  so  nearly  equal,  that  Mr. 
Youatt  thought  it  expedient  to  request  the  opinion 
of  some  competent  and  valued  friends  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  This  is  excellent  !  ‘‘  Mr.  Youatt’s  class  !  !’^ 
We  should  very  much  like  to  know  of  how  many 
persons  besides  the  tw'o  Essayists,  “  whose  merits 
Mr.  Youatt  (!!!)  thinks  nearly  equal,”  the  class 
consists.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  these  fiuo  aen- 


*  Mr.  Gregory  ought  to  have  been  in  our  last 
number,  but  was  omitted  through  mistake. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


tlemen  composed  the  whole  class,  tlie  Veterinary 
profession  will  doubtless  applaud  the  liberality  of 
the  self-styled  professor  wlio  distributed  a  prize 
to  each  of  his  pupils  ;  but  if,  at  the  same  lime,  it 
should  appear  that  the  prizes  were,  No.  1,  “  The 
Horse”  published  by  the  society  for  confusing, — 
we  beg  pardon,  we  mean  “Diffusing,  —  useful 
Knowledge”  and  No.  2,  “  Every  Man  his  own 
Farrier”  by  Clater  or  “  Every  Man  his  own  Cat¬ 
tle  Doctor”  by  the  same  Author,  “  revised  and 
almost  re-written  In/  an  eminent  Practitioner  of 
Horse  and  Cattle  Medicinef*  whose  usual  mo¬ 
desty, — if  there  he  no  trick  about  it, — prevented  his 
putting  forth  his  name  in  the  title  page,  but  who  is 
pretty  well  known  to  be  “  The  managing  Editor,” 
alias  “  The  self-styled  professor,”  why  then,  as  the 
works  are  perfectly  unsaleable  and  only  on  a  par 
with  those  of  John  Hind’s,  we  can  see  no  great 
liberality  in  Mr.  Youatt’s  giving  away  some  old 
stock  in  trade,  wliich  nobody  would  buy. 


LETTER  TO  FOX  MAULE,  ESQ.,  M.P., 
ON  THE  GAME  LAWS. 


Sir, — The  extraordinary  quantity  of  Game  thtt 
has  so  long  been  the  just  and  loud  complaint  of 
farmers  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  seems  still  to 
suft’er  no  abatement.  The  writer  of  this  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  corn  fields  in  the 
county  of  Fife  roaded  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  cropt  as  bare  as  if  traversed  and  eaten  with 
sheep.  This  is  a  grievous  hardship  at  all  times  ; 
but,  in  the  present  straitened  circumstances  of 
farmers,  it  bears  upon  them  with  double  severity. 
That  tenants  placed  in  such  situations  can  go  on 
with  the  necessary  improvements,  and  make  good 
their  obligations  to  their  landlords  is  impossible, 
and  to  expect  it  is  both  unreasonable  and  unjust ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  appears  that  there  is  something 
about  Game  that  misleads  the  judgment,  and 
hardens  the  heart.  Gentlemen  could  be  easily 
pointed  out,  who,  if  their  stock  were  to  break 
through  their  enclosure  and  injure  their  tenants’ 
crops,  would  pay  the  damage  frankly  if  demanded, 
or  make  an  apology  for  the  accident;  and  yet, 
although  thousands  of  vermin  issue  from  their 
preserves  every  night,  and  destroy  acres,  and 
damage  fields  to  great  e.xtent,  if  the  sufferer  but 
dare  to  complain,  he  is  marked  as  a  discontented, 
fault-finding  person,  and  loses  favour  for  ever. 
This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  certainly  very  incon¬ 
sistent  conduct,  and  is  attended  with  intolerable 
oppression  to  the  party  suffering  ;  and  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  no  legal  re¬ 
dress  can  be  obtained.  Surely  nothing  calls  more 
loudly  for  legislative  interference  than  this  griev¬ 
ance  does.  And  as  you  have  most  disinterestedly 
taken  it  upon  you.  to  procure,  if  possible,  justice 
for  the  oppressed,  the  eyes  of  the  suffering  tenan¬ 
try  are  intensely  turned  towards  you. 

.A,s  the  writer  is  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  proposals  you  mean  to  submit  to  the  honour¬ 
able  House,  and  as  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opitiion  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to  state  my 
own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  redressing  this 
grievance. 

The  tenantry  of  Perth,  I  think,  once  proposed, 
and  many  of  the  tenants  of  Fife  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  viz.  that  the  tenantry  at  large  should  be 
allowed  to  kill  Game  along  with  their  landlords — 


that  those  who  feed  the  Game  has  the  best  right 
to  kill  them,  may  be  plausible  enough,  but  lies 
open  to  the  following  objections  : — 

1st.  From  time  immemorial  the  proprietois 
of  the  soil  have  considered  themselves  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Game,  and  any  attempt  to  transfei’ 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  other  hands,. would 
be  too  great  a  change  to  e.xpect  success  ;  and 
probably  success  is  not  desirable,  as  it  might  be  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  sons  of  farmers  to  become 
sportsmen.  Now,  however  good  a  thing  field 
sports  may  be  to  those  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  they  are  calculated  to  induce  habits  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  a  waste  of  time  in  young  persons,  alto¬ 
gether  at  variance  with  that  strict  application  of 
both  their  time  and  talents,  which  alone  can  give 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  any  department 
of  business. 

2d.  Any  law  enacted  to  allow  the  tenant  to  kill 
Game  as  well  as  the  landlord,  might  work  on 
estates  where  the  proprietor  is  indifferent  about 
field  sports  ;  but,  with  landlords  of  sporting  cha¬ 
racter,  the  first  shot  a  tenant  fired  would  he  a 
signal  of  w^ar  betwixt  the  parties,  which  is  of  all 
things  the  most  disagreeable.  Besides  there  is  a 
great  number  of  farmers  that  neither  can,  nor  has 
any  wish  to  kill  game,  indeed,  many  of  them  would 
sooner  submit  to  engage  in  the  meanest  drudgery 
on  their  farm,  rather  than  attemi)t  a  thing  they 
cannot  do,  nor  would  have  any  pleasure  in. 

3rd.  The  extei'mination  of  Game  is  not  contem¬ 
plated  nor  expected.  Now  if  the  landlord  and 
tenant  were  merely  joint  proprietors  of  it,  then 
who  is  to  decide  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  killed, 
and  how  much  left  for  a  breeding-  stock  ?  This 
is  a  point  on  which  the  parties  would  likely  have 
very  different  feelings,  and  little  chance  of  coming 
to  a  cordial  agreement. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
such  system  could  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties ;  and  the  only  efficient  enactment  that  is 
most  likely  to  redress  the  grievance,  is  simply  to 
allow  the  landlord  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  the 
Game,  on  the  fair  and  equitable  condition  that  he 
pay  his  tenants  or  neighbours  for  their  mainten¬ 
ance.  This  to  be  ascertained  by  neutral  men,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  Count}'-,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  landlords  ;  and  if  the  tenants  should 
think  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  justice 
by  choosing  their  own  man,  let  them  have  that 
liberty  on  condition  they  pay  for  him. 

The  strongest  objection  that  probably  can  be 
brought  against  this  plan,  is  the  difficulty  of  ascer¬ 
taining  accurately  the  damages  suffered  by  Game, 
and  no  doubt  this  difficulty  is  very  great ;  but  by 
appointing  proper  men,  and  these  men  examining 
the  fields  at  proper  seasons,  they  will  come  very 
near  the  thing.  It  is  more  difficult  to  please  tlic 
parties  than  to  do  justice;  for  the  proprietor, 
however  highly  he  may  esteem  his  Game,  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  is  possible 
the  damages  could  be  so  great,  while  the  tenant 
overrating  the  mischief,  can  as  little  be  brought 
to  think  these  damages  high  enough  ;  but  it  is  no 
worse  a  sign  or  the  justice  of  an  award  that  it 
pleases  none  of  the  parties.  Submitfng  these  ob¬ 
servations  to  your  consideration,  I  aqi.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  A  FARMER. 

Banks  of  the  Leven,  8th  June,  1835. 


FOX  MAULE’S  ANSWER. 

H.  O.,  London,  16'th  June. 
Sir, — I  received  your  obliging  communication, 
and  return  you  my  Ijest  thanks  for  it.  W  e  agree. 
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I  think,  as  to  the  existing  leases,  but  not  to  future 
ones,  I  propose  in  iny  bill  to  afford  compensation 
for  all  damage  done  in  existing  leases,  and  to 
allow  the  tenant  to  kill  the  game  as  vermin  in  all 
future  leases  where  a  dii’ect  bargain  by  clause  in 
the  lease  is  not  made  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fair  way  of  proceeding, 
and  I  hope  it  will  please  the  farmers.  However,  I 
will  take  all  suggestions  into  my  mature  consider¬ 
ation,  as  my  only  object  is  to  afford  protection  to 
the  farmer. — I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

F.  MAULE. 


MR.  MAULE’S  BILL 

For  the  Protection  of  the  Tenants  and  Occupiers  of 

Land,  in  Scotland,  against  the  injury  done  to  their 

Crops  by  certain  kinds  of  Game. 

Whereas  the  tenants  and  occupiei’s  of  land  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland, 
suffer  great  loss  and  damage  from  the  destruction 
of  their  crops  by  hares,  pheasants,  and  rabbits, 
for  the  recovery  of  compensation  for  which  no 
adequate  remedy  is  afforded  them  by  the  existing 
law,  and  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  such  remedy 
should  be  secured  to  them,  by  altering,  in  some 
respects,  the  law  relating  to  Game  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.,  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
and  for  any  tenant  or  occupier  of  land  in  Scot¬ 
land,  held  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  lease,  mis¬ 
sive,  or  agreement,  entered  into  subsequent  to 
the  passing  of  this  act,  or  to  and  for  any  person, 
to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  such  tenant 
or  occupier  as.  aforementioned,  (where  there  is 
no  condition  to  the  contrary  in  such  lease,  missive, 
or  agreement,  but  so  long  only  as  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  person  shall  not  be  recalled  by  the 
nomination  of  such  tenant  or  occupier,  of  another 
person  for  that  purpose),  to  kill  or  destroy  any 
hare,  pheasant,  or  rabbit,  which  may  be  found 
on  the  land  occupied  by  such  tenant,  without 
taking  out  any  license  or  certificate  for  killing 
game,  or  being  liable  in  the  duty  thei*eon,  and 
without  any  other  qualification  whatever,  any  law 
or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
such  tenant  or  occupier  to  appoint  more  than  one 
person  to  kill  or  destroy  hares,  pheasants,  or 
rabbits,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  excepting  only 
when  his  lands  may  happen  to  lie  more  than  ten 
miles  apart  from  each  other,  in  which  case  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  person  for  each 
such  discontiguous  possession  ;  and  provided 
further,  that  no  such  ])erson  so  appointed  shall  be 
authorized  to  kill  or  destroy  any  hare,  pheasant, 
or  rabbit,  as  aforesaid,  until  ten  days  after  notice 
of  his  appointment  shall  have  been  given  in 
writing  by  such  tenant  or  occupier  to  the  surveyor 
of  taxes  for  the  district  in  which  such  lands  are 
situated,  and  which  notice  shall  state  the  full 
names  and  designation  of  the  i)erson  appointed, 
and  the  lands  on  which  he  is  to  kill  or  destroy 
hares,  pheasants,  and  rabbits,  as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  any  tenant  or 
occupier  of  land  in  Scotland,  held  under  or  by 
virtue  of  any  lease,  missive,  or  agreement, 
entered  into  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  act 
(where  no  special  provision  is  made  in  such 
lease,  missive,  or  agreement,  relative  to  the  game 
on  such  lands,  and  the  settlement  of  the  damage 
done  thereby  to  the  crops  of  such  tenant  or  oc¬ 
cupier,  and  where  the  landlord  will  not  consent 
to  the  tenant,  or  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  him, 


as  aforesaid,  killing  and  destroying  the  game  on 
his  farm,)  shall  consider  that  he  has  sustained  any 
loss  or  damage  from  the  destruction  of  his  crops 
by  hares,  pheasants,  or  rabbits,  whether  reared 
on  his  lands,  or  which  haunt  the  same  from  any 
neighbouring  property  ;  and  he  cannot  agree  with 
his  landlord  relative  to  such  loss  and  damage,  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  one  person  to  be  arbiter  on  his  be¬ 
half  in  fixing  the  amount  of  such  loss  and  damage, 
and  the  compensation  to  be  made  to  him  there¬ 
fore  ;  and  the  landlord  of  such  tenant  or  occupier 
shall  be  bound,  within  ten  days  after  receiving 
notice  in  writing  of  such  appointment,  to  appoint, 
by  writing  under  his  hand,  one  person  to  be  arbi¬ 
ter  in  his  behalf  for  the  settlement  of  such  com¬ 
pensation,  and  to  give  notice  in  wu'iting  of  such 
appointment  to  such  tenant  or  occupier ;  and 
the  arbiters  so  appointed  shall,  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  within  one  month  after  their 
appointment,  to  investigate  the  matter  of  such 
claim  in  such  way  as  they  may  think  proper,  and 
to  fix  and  determine  the  amount  of  such  loss  and 
damage,  if  any,  which  such  landlord  shall  be 
liable  for,  and  to  pay  to  such  tenant  or  occupier 
as  compensation  for  the  same. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  the  landlord 
shall  not,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  notice  of 
the  appointment  by  the  tenant  or  occupier  of  his 
arbiter  as  aforesaid,  appoint  an  arbiter  on  his 
behalf,  and  give  notice  of  such  appointment  to 
the  tenant  or  occupier,  in  manner  before  pro¬ 
vided,  the  arbiter  so  appointed  by  such  tenant  or 
occupier  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  within 
one  month  after  his  appointment,  to  investigate 
the  matter  of  such  claim  in  such  manner  as  he 
shall  think  just  and  proper;  and  shall  fix  and  de¬ 
termine  the  amount,  if  any,  of  such  loss  and 
damage,  and  declare  the  sum,  if  any,  which  the 
landlord  shall  be  liable  for,  and  pay  to  such 
tenant  and  occupier  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  same. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  the  arbiters  or 
arbiter,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  decide 
the  matter  referred  to  him  or  them  wdthin  the 
time  before  limited,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
sheriff-depiite  of  the  county  wherein  the  lands  in 
question  are  situated,  or  any  of  his  substitutes, 
and  he  and  they  is  and  are  hereby  required,  at  any 
time  within  one  month  after  the  expiring  of  the 
time  within  which  such  arbiters  or  arbiter  ought 
to  have  given  his  or  their  decision  as  aforesaid, 
on  the  application  of  such  tenant  or  occupier,  and 
after  ten  days’  notice  of  such  application  shall 
have  been  given  to  the  landlord  to  nominate  and 
appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  arbiter  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  relative  to  sucb  loss  and  damage, 
and  shall  administer  the  oath  de  fideli  administra- 
tione  officii  to  such  person  ;  and  the  person  so  ap¬ 
pointed  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter  of  such  claim  in  such  manner  as 
he  shall  thiuk  proper,  and  fix  and  determine  the 
amount  of  such  loss  and  damage,  if  any,  and  de¬ 
clare  the  sum  which  the  landlord  shall  be  liable 
for,  and  pay  to  the  tenant  or  occupier  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  same. 

And  in  order  to  discourage  the  making  of  un¬ 
founded  claims  for  compensation,  as  aforesaid,  be 
it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  arbiters 
or  arbiter,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  and  he  and 
they  is  and  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered, 
in  case  it  shall  appear  to  him  or  them  that  the 
claim  made  by  any  such  tenant  or  occupier  for 
loss  and  damage  as  aforesaid  was  frivolous  and 
vexatious,  so  to  declare  the  same,  and  to  order 
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such  tenant  or  occupier  to  pay  to  his  landlord  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  such  arbiters  or  arbiter 
may  fix  and  determine,  not  exceeding  in  all  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  sum  claimed  by  such  tenant  or 
occupier. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  decision  of  the  arbi¬ 
ters  or  arbiter  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
given  in  writing  under  their  or  his  hand  or  hands, 
and  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject 
to  question  or  review  by  suspension,  advocation, 
or  reduction,  or  in  any  other  manner  of  way 
whatsoever,  and  both  parties  shall  be  bound  to 
implement  and  fulfil  the  same  in  every  respect, 
and  all  execution  shall  follow  thereon  which  may 
competently  follow  on  a  direct  arbital  by  the  law 
of  Scotland. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
tenant  or  occupier,  after  the  decision  of  the 
arbiter  or  arbiters  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid,  to 
retain  the  amount  for  which  the  landlord  is  by 
such  decision  found  liable  to  him,  out  of  any  rent 
due  or  which  may  fall  due  by  him  to  his  landlord, 
but  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  any  tenant  or  oc¬ 
cupier  before  such  decision  shall  be  given,  to  with¬ 
hold  or  delay  the  payment  of  any  rent  to  his 
landlord,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  any  such 
claim  for  loss  or  damage. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  appointments  which 
by  this  Act  are  required  to  be  made  by  the  land¬ 
lord,  and  all  notices  to  be  given  to  or  by  him, 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  if  made  by  or  given  to 
or  by  his  known  factor  or  agent  if  he  any  have, 
and  if  any  landlord  shall  be  forth  of  Scotland  and 
his  factor  or  agent  be  not  known,  such  notice 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  if  given  on  the  doors  of 
the  parish  church  of  the  parish  within  which  the 
lands  in  question  are  situated. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  tenant  or  occupier 
shall  be  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  unless  he  shall  make  his 
claim  for  loss  and  damage  as  aforesaid,  within 
three  months  after  such  loss  or  damage  shall  have 
been  sustained. 


TICKS,  FLEAS,  AND  LICE  IN  DOGS, 

(an  easy  and  efficacious  mode  of 

DESTROYING  THEM,) 

It  frequently  happens  that  very  important 
remedies  are  neglected  because  of  their  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  they  are  cheap,  easily  available,  and 
therefore  no  confidence  is  placed  in  their 
efficacy.  We  have  often  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty  in  prevailing  upon  a  gamekeeper  to  use 
common,  raw,  linseed  oil  for  the  destruction 
of  ticks.  In  the  year  1832,  Billington,  game- 
keeper  to  Charles  Blundell,  Esq.  of  Ince, 
Lancashire,  was  sent  to  us  by  his  master  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  destroying  the  vermin  in 
question  ;  and  when  we  informed  the  block- 
lie,. d  of  our  simple  remedy,  he  appeared  so 
incredulous  that  we  were  in  doubt  whether 
he  would  resort  to  it,  although  one  of  his 
master’s  pointers  had  absolutely  been  “  eaten 
to  death  by  ticks.’^  The  fact  is,  that  linseed 
oil,  so  simple  an  element  (or  compound  ?) 
operates  as  the  most  deadly  poison  upon  ticks, 
fleas,  lice,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  upon 
all  the  insect  and  vermicular  tribes.  The 


common  fly,  so  tenacious  of  life,  cannot  with¬ 
stand  the  application  of  linseed  oil :  if  the 
head  of  a  pin  be  dipped  in  the  fluid  just 
mentioned,  and  applied  to  the  head  of  a  fly, 
it  will  struggle  hard  for  some  seconds,  per¬ 
haps  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  expire. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  dogs  are  subject 
to  those  vermin  which  wc  have  mentioned 
above ;  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  ticks,  it  is 
astonishing  in  how  short  a  period  they  will 
destroy  life.  Ticks  adhere  so  tenaciously  to 
the  skin  of  the  dog,  that  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  currycomb  or  any  kind  of 
comb;  and  therefore  when  the  oil  is  applied 
for  their  destruction,  the  hair  should  be 
turned  the  reverse  way,  and  the  oil  well 
rubbed,  or  rather  scratched,  in  with  the  hand ; 
in  which  case,  the  ticks  will  be  extirpated  in 
twelve  hours. 

For  the  destruction  of  fleas,  linseed  oil  is 
equally  effectual.  The  remedy  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  repeatedly  during  the  summer — 
as  often,  in  fact,  as  the  animal  is  troubled 
with  fleas :  none  will  be  found  while  the 
moisture  of  the  oil  is  perceptible  on  the  dog's 
coat;  but  in  hot  weather  they  will  frequently 
re-appcar. 


York  Racing  Club. — We  are  extremely  happy  in. 
having  to  anounce  to  our  fellow-citizens,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
club,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  at  York, 
about  the  middle  of  Octoder,  ("similar  to  the  one 
held  at  Beverley,  called  the  “  Holderness  Hunt  Meet¬ 
ing,)  to  have  races  annually  run  over  Knavesmire. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  spirited  gentlemen  of  the 
county  have  already  become  subscribers,  and  many 
more  are  expected.  We  have  seen  the  list  of  the 
different  stakes,  and  several  oFthem  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers,  immediately  after  they  were 
opened.  The  county  gentlemen  having  thus  origi¬ 
nated  this  meeting,  and  acted  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  the  citizens  at  large  ought  not  to  be  back¬ 
ward  in  seconding  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  serve 
our  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  trades¬ 
people  and  others  should  subscribe  towards  a  plate 
of  501.  for  horses  the  property  of,  and  rode  by  far¬ 
mers  residing  in  the  county,  indeed  we  hear  that  a 
few  have  already  subscribed  51.  and  others  one  and 
two  pounds  each.  Something  of  this  kind  has  long 
been  w’anted  in  York,  and  we  hope  the  citizens  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  country  gentlemen 
in  forwarding  this  most  desirable  object.  The  com¬ 
pany  which  this  will  attract  to  our  city,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  very  numerous,  as  the  gentlemen  in¬ 
tend  giving  an  annual  ball,  on  a  most  splendid  scale, 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms. 

Angling  Extraoruinarv. — A  young  angler  left 
Rotbbury  on  Friday  morning,  the  26th  of  June,  to 
enjoy  this  delightful  recreation.  Having  filled  his 
creel  in  a  short  time,  he  was  obliged,  during  his  ex¬ 
cursion,  to  borrow  an  ajiron  from  a  cottager,  and, 
after  enjoying  the  charms  of  the  romantic  dales  and 
pleasant  streams,  which  present  in  their  course  every 
variety  of  smooth  water,  rapids,  and  pools  for  the 
exercise  of  the  angler’s  skill,  he  finally  returned 
home  in  the  evening  with  the  extensive  stock  of 
eighteen  dozen  of  fine  trouts,  which  he  had  caught 
with  a  single  liook  during  the  day. —  'Newcastle  Chro¬ 
nicle, 
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{Continued  frompage  328.) 

Article  3rd. 

ON  BRYONY— Bn/onia  Alba, 

Mr.  Editor, — I  purpose  this  month  to  lay  before 
your  readers  an  experiment  made  on  an  Ass,  with 
white  Bryony  root.  Before  entering  fully  into 
the  experiment,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  plant,  and  also  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  different  writers  respecting  its  medicinal 
qualities  and  its  poisonous  effects. 

White  Bryony,  Red  Berried  Bryony, 
TErxER  Bryony,  or  Wild  Vine  of  the 
Hedges  is  an  indigenous  plant,  with  annual 
stems,  and  a  perennial  root.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  September ;  belongs  to  the  class  divica, 
order  Syngenesia  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  a  very 
common  plant :  the  flowers  are  greenish,  and  are 
succeeded  by  small  red  berries  :  the  root,  which  is 
the  most  active  part  of  the  plant  is  succulent,  rami¬ 
fied,  externally  marked  in  circles,  internally  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  varying  in  size  from  a 
radish  to  that  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  has  a  dis¬ 
agreeably  bitter  taste ;  it  contains  a  great  portion 
of  farina,  which  can  be  separated  from  the  other 
proximate  component  parts”  by  maceration  and 
washings,  and  was  one  of  the  many  roots  from 
which  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
separated  the  farina  as  an  article  of  food. 

Medicinal  Effects,  &c.  —  Stephenson  and 
Churchill  state  m  their  ‘‘  Medical  Botany,”  that 
“  Bryony  is  an  acrid  and  powerful  cathartic,  and 
diuretic,  valuable  in  dropsical  cases,  but  when 
given  in  over  doses  producing  vomitings,  intense 
pain,  and  great  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  is  also  used 
for  cataplasms  in  rheumatic  affections,  &c.;”  they 
further  remark,  that  “  Withering  says,  a  decoction 
made  with  a  pound  of  the  fresh  root  is  the  best 
purge  for  horned  cattle,  and  it  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  Norfolk  to  give  small  quantities  to  horses 
in  their  corn,  to  render  their  coats  glossy  and  fine.” 
Hooper,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  agrees  with 
them  in  the  preceding  particulars,  but  states  further, 
that  it  is  good  in  other  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
“  asthma,  mania,  and  epilepsy.”  Berguis  states 
the  virtues  of  this  root  to  be  “  purgative,  hydra- 
gogue,  emmenagogue,  and  diuretic ;  the  fresh  root 
emetic.”  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  m  his  Botanical  Work, 
observes  it  to  be  a  very  acrid  purgative  ;  Christi- 
son  in  his  work  on  Poisons,  observes,  “  that  the 
extractive  principle,  discovered  by  Brande’s  and 
Firnhaber,  termed  Bryonine,  acts  on  the  stomach, 
and  on  a  wound  more  energetically  than  the  root 
itself.”  The  same  author  observes,  “  before  this 
root  was  expelled  from  medical  practice,  it  was 
often  known  to  produce  violent  vomitings,  tor¬ 
mina,  profuse  watery  evacuations,  and  faintings 
he  then  goes  on  to  notice  two  cases  of  poisonings 
of  the  human  subject  with  it,  the  tormina  and 
purging  which  it  produced  could  not  be  arrested, 
but  in  both  cases  soon  proved  fatal.  Orfila,  the 
great  experimentalist  on  poisons  generally,  gives 
the  following  experiments,  of  the  action  of  Bryony 
on  the  animal  economy. 


FiXperiment  1st. — At  half  past  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  grains  of  dried 
Bryony  root,  finely  powdered,  were  applied  upon 
the  cellular  texture  of  the  interior  part  of  the  thigh 
of  a  dog  of  middle  size.  The  animal  died  at  the 
end  of  sixty  hours,  without  having  appeared  to 
suffer  any  other  symptom  than  a  tolerably  sharp 
pain.  On  opening  the  body,  no  lesion  of  the 
digestive  canal  was  observed :  the  lungs  were 
sound  :  the  limb  operated  upon,  exhibited  an  in¬ 
inflammation  of  some  extent,  which  had  termi¬ 
nated  in  suppuration. 

Experiment  2nd. — At  ten  in  the  morning,  half 
an  ounce  of  dried  Bryony  root  finely  powdered, 
was  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  small  robust 
dog,  and  the  esophagus  was  afterwards  tied.  At 
two  o'clock  the  animal  did  not  appear  at  all  in¬ 
commoded.  The  next  morning  he  was  found 
dead.  The  blood  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  was  coagulated ;  the  lungs,  which  crepitated 
but  little,  were  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  contained 
a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  blood  ;  the  stomach, 
which  was  very  red  on  the  outside,  contained 
almost  the  whole  of  the  powder  ingested;  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  was  of  a  bright  red, 
presented  here  and  there  blackish  patches,  not 
ulcerated  ;  the  interior  of  the  large  intestines  was 
exceedingly  inflamed ;  the  other  parts  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  canal  were  scarcely  ulcerated. 

Experiment  3rd . — The  same  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated  at  hve  in  the  morning,  with  three  ounces  of 
water,  in  which  four  drachms  of  powdered  bryony 
root  had  been  infused  for  two  hours.  At  six  in  the 
evening,  the  animal  had  experienced  no  other  symp¬ 
tom  than  a  great  dejection ;  he  made  little  attempt 
to  move,  but  had,  however,  no  giddiness.  He  died 
during  the  night.  At  nine  in  the  morning  the 
body  was  examined.  The  heart  was  distended 
by,  a  tolerably  great  quantity  of  blood,  partly  coa¬ 
gulated,  and  partly  fluid ;  the  lungs  were  rather 
red,  and  contained  fluid  blood:  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  cherry  red  through¬ 
out  its  wole  extent ;  that  which  lines  the  rectum 
was  in  the  same  state.  The  rest  of  the  intestines, 
with  the  exception  of  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum,  were  almost  in  their  natural  state. 

From  these  facts,  Orfila  draws  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

1  St,  That  it  acts  upon  men  in  the  same  way  as 
upon  dogs. 

2nd,  That  its  effects  may  depend  on  the  inflam¬ 
mation  it  produces,  and  the  sympathetic  irritation 
of  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  on  its  abtorp- 
tiom. 

ird.  That  its  deleterious  property  resides  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  parti  on  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

Having  now  given  all  the  remarks  worth  noticing 
upon  bryony  which  I  have  met  with  amongst  the 
writers  on  poisons,  I  shall  proceed  to  detail  the 
results  of  my  experiment  on  the  ass,  which  I  com¬ 
menced  on 

April  7th,  1835 — By  giving  one  ounce  of  the 
Jresh  root  of  Bryony  night  and  morning,  in  its 
feed  of  bran  and  bean  meal ; — the  pulse  at  the 
time  was  55,  and  regular.  I  persisted  in  giving 
two  ounces  a-day  for  twelve  days  (until  the  19th), 
it  produced  a  slight  diuretic,  but  no  purgative 
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effect.  The  pulse  became  slightly  irregular  on  the 
fifth  day,  and  remained  so. 

April  19th. — I  commenced  giving  two  ounces 
twice  a-day,  and  so  gave ybwr  ounces  a-day,  either 
in  its  feeds  or  as  a  drink,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  until  the  24th ;  no  particular  effect  was 
produced  by  this  quantity ;  the  pulse  continued 
irregular,  but  was  not  faster  than  before.  On  the 

- 24th,  The  ass  took  seven  ounces  of  the 

fresh  root. 

- 25th,  Pulse  66  at  9  o’clock,  a.  m  ; — would 

not  eat  with  his  feeds  this  day  more  than  three 
ounces  of  Bryony. 

-  26th.  9  o’clock,  a.  m,  pulse  48,  weak, 

and  nearly  regular. — 10  o’clock,  p.m.,  pulse  64, 
and  irregular.  Ate  only  three  ounces  of  the  root 
this  day. 

- 27th,  28th,  and  29th,  Gave  six  ounces  of 

Bryony  each  day.  On  the  28th  and  29th,  the 
pulse  was  80,  and  nearly  regular. 

- 30th,  8  o’clock,  a.m.,  pulse  74,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  irregular.  Gave,  at  10  o’clock,  a.m.,  three 
ounces  of  Bryony  in  its  feed  ;  at  2  o’clock,  p.m., 
gave  four  ounces  more  of  the  root  in  another  feed, 
the  pulse  being  88,  fuller,  and  nearly  regular ; — at 
3  o’clock,  P.M.,  gave,  in  a  third  feed,  four  ounces 
of  the  root; — 8  o’clock,  p.m.,  the  pulse  was  96, 
and  regular;  gave  at  this  time,  in  a  drink,  six 
ounces  of  Bryony ; — 10  o’clock,  p.m.,  pulse  94, 
quite  regular,  and  full ;  at  this  hour  the  ass  was 
a  good  deal  purged  ;  during  the  day  the  ass  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  taken  into  its  stomach 
full  sixteen  ounces  of  the  fresh  Bryony  root,  out  of 
the  seventeen  that  were  given  to  him. 

May  1st, — Pulse  82,  full,  and  quite  regular; 
feeces  of  a  very  light  colour,  but  nearly  of  a  natural 
consistency  again; — 10  o’clock,  p.m.,  pulse  86; 
diring  this  day,  (say  24  hours)  the  ass  took 
twenty-one  ounces  of  Bryony  root,  five  ounces  of 
which  were  given  in  a  drink,  the  rest  were  eaten 
with  his  food. 

- 2nd, — Not  purged  ;  gave  it  this  day 

feen  ounces  of  the  root; — 9  o’clock,  p.m.,  Pulse 
72. 

- 3rd, — Pulse  52  and  irregular.  Gave  ten 

ounces  of  Bryony  in  a  feed,  at  9  o’clock,  a.m., 
which  were  eaten  before  3  o’clock,  p.m,  at  which 
time  six  ounces  more  were  given  in  another  feed  ; 
these  being  eaten  up  before  6  o’clock,  p.m.,  eight 
ounces  more  were  mixed  in  another  feed,  which 
the  ass  also  took.  9  o’clock,  p.m.,  pulse  70, 
weak,  and  nearly  regular.  Twenty-four  ounces  of 
Bryony  were  given  this  day. 

- 4th,  10  o’clock,  A.M., — Pulse  52,  and  a 

little  irregular ;  no  purging  or  diuretic  effect  pro¬ 
duced.  Mouth  moist.  12  o’clock,  a.m.,  mixed 
with  a  feed  eight  ounces  of  dried  Bryony  root, 
equivalent  to  twenty-nine  ounces  and  a  quarter  of 
green  root.  Perceiving,  at  3  o’clock,  p.m.,  that  it 
had  not  eaten  much  of  the  feed,  was  therefore 
induced  to  give  it  in  a  drink  four  ounces  of  the 
dried  root,  equivalent  Xo  fourteen  ounces  and  a  half 
of  the  green  root.  At  8  o’clock,  p.m.,  the  ass  ap¬ 
peared  in  much  pain, — the  pulse  at  that  time  was 
66,  feeble,  and  doubling.  10  o’clock,  p.m., 
breathing  very  hard ;  an  apparent  disposition  to 
Tomit ;  conjunctiva  very  vascular ;  slight  discharge 
from  the  eyes. 


May  5th,  8  o’clock,  a.m., — Pulse  84,  feeble, 
and  nearly  regular ;  breathing  very  laboured,  with 
a  groaning  noise,  corresponding  greatly  with  the 
breathing  of  a  hoven  beast ;  nostrils  in  consider¬ 
able  action,  expanding  very  much,  and  collapsing 
quickly ;  this  difficulty  of  breathing  I  believe  to 
be  owing  to  some  of  the  Bryony  drink,  given  the 
preceding  evening,  getting  into  the  trachea ;  great 
vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva ;  increased  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  eyes,  and  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  9  o’clock,  a.m.,  purged;  debility  and 
uneasiness,  which  it  shows  by  continually  shifting 
its  feet,  but  has  no  disposition  to  lie  down  ;  had, 
however,  been  down  during  the  night.  1  o’clock, 
P.M.,  breathing  quicker,  and  equally  difficult.  3 
o’clock,  P.M.,  great  prostration  of  .strength;  fell 
down;  lifted  him  up  again,  but  he  could  not 
stand ;  rested  his  nose  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
neck  and  head  became  palsied  ;  offered  him  water, 
which  he  attempted  to  drink,  but  .could  not  swal¬ 
low  ;  there  was  a  noise  in  the  esophagus,  which  I 
think  were  eructations.  During  the  whole  of  the 
day  he  showed  no  symptoms  of  pain  of  the  intes¬ 
tines.  Half  an  hour  after  this  time  I  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dying  animal,  and,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  witnessed  one  of  those  rare  occur¬ 
rences,  so  contrary  to  the  animal  economy  of  the 
horse  species — I  mean  vomiting.  It  is  known 
by  the  profession,  from  the  peculiar  muscular 
structure  of  the  stomach,  at  the  immediate  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  esophagus,  that  after  the  food  &c.  has 
once  passed  into  the  stomach,  it  is  next  to  an  im¬ 
possibility  for  it  to  be  returned  again ;  but  in  this 
case  the  ass  had,  previous  to  my  arrival,  vomited 
several  worms  (teretes),  and  whilst  I  was  present 
it  vomited  several  more  through  its  mouth,  along 
with  a  quantity  of  a  most  offensive  rotten-smelling 
fluid,  through  both  its  nostrils  and  mouth,  shortly 
after  which  time  (at  5  o’clock,  p.m.)  the  animal 
died. 

POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATION. 

_  • 

The  ass  had  been  dead  about  one  hour  when  it 
was  examined. 

The  unnatural  phenomenon  of  the  ass  vomiting 
having  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  office  of  the  velum 
palati,  which,  in  expiration,  prevents  even  the  air 
from  getting  into  the  mouth,  when  the  animal 
is  in  health,  I  was  induced,  before  any  incidental 
circumstance  could  interfere,  to  examine  this  part 
first,  for  which  purpose  I  removed  the  lower  jaw 
and  laid  open  the  mouth,  and  found  therein  some 
of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  as  was  noticed  to  have 
been  vomited,  and  also  a  worm,  still  alive.  Tke 
fauces  were  slightly  inflamed. 

The  Chest  and  its  contents  were  next  exa¬ 
mined. 

The  Pleura  was  healthy. 

The  Luugs  had  a  small  portion  of  each  lobe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in¬ 
flamed.  On  opening  the  bronchial  tubes,  they 
were  found  inflamed,  which  inflamma¬ 

tion  continued  along  the  membrane  lining  the 
trachea  and  larynx. 

The  Heart  and  Pericardium  were  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  slight  inflammation  under  the 
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valves  ot  the  auricles  :  the  blood  contained  in  it 
was  coagulated,  and  of  the  usual  appearance. 

The  Abdomen. — On  removing  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  intestines  presented  nearly  a  healthy 
appearance ;  after  allowing  them  to  fall  out,  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  colon  presented  slight  marks 
of  inflammation  The  small  intestines  had  little 
patches  of  discolouration  abqut  them,  which  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  occasioned  by  worms 
(small  teretes),  being  located  between  the  coats  of 
the  intestines.* 

The  Stomach  was  taken  out,  and  the  pylorus 
tied ;  the  esophagus  was  then  severed  about  one 
inch  within  the  chest,  when  more  of  the  yellow 
fluid  escaped .  On  placing  the  stomach  on  a  table, 
it  appeared  unusually  transparent,  and  we  could 
see  through  the  villous  portion  about  one  quart  of 
fluid  within.  On  opening  it,  an  unpleasant  smell¬ 
ing  mucous  fluid  escaped,  in  which  were  floating 
several  large  worms  (teretes) :  the  cuticulur  coat 
was  inflamed,  excepting  around  a  cluster  of  sixteen 
bots,  where  it  was  healthy ;  a  small  portion  of  it 
was  also  tinged  with  a  bright  yellow.  The  villous 
coat  was  a  good  deal  flushed,  certain  parts  present¬ 
ing  more  appearance  of  inflamatory  action  than 
others ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  margin  of  the 
villous  coat  adjoining  the  cuticular  coat  was  ex¬ 
coriated  ;  there  was  slight  inflammation  at  the 
neck  of  the  pylorus. 

The  Small  Intestines  varied  but  little  from  a 
healthy  state ;  here  and  there  parts  slightly  vascu¬ 
lar  appeared. 

The  Ciecum  was  healthy,  excepting  worms. 

The  Colon  was  ihe  same,  excepting  at  the 
curvature,  where  it  was  slightly  reddened.  In 
fact,  had  death  resulted  from  any  common  cause, 
none  of  the  peculiarities  alluded  to  in  the  small 
and  large  intestines  would  have  been  considered 
sufficiently  striking  to  deserve  a  remark. 

The  Liver  had  a  variegated  appearance ;  in 
other  respects  was  healthy . 

The  Kidneys  were  healthy. 

The  Bladder  was  a  good  deal  inflamed,  parti¬ 
cularly  about  the  neck  :  the  ureters  were  healthy. 

The  Brain. — The  dura  mater  was  not  inflamed, 
but  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  showed  slight 
inflammation. 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  carried  on  with 
all  the  advantages  possible  ;  the  animal  generally 
took  what  was  given  to  it  with  but  little  reluctance, 
and  the  root  was  gathered  at  a  time  when  its  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  were  most  active. 

The  quotations  that  I  have  made  are  lengthy, 
particularly  those  which  relate  to  Orfila  and  his 
experiments :  he  is  the  only  writer  I  have  met 
with  who  records  actual  experiments  made  upon 
animals,  though,  unfortunately  for  the  veterinary 
profession,  he  confined  himself  to  the  dog,  yet 
when  his  experiments  are  contrasted  with  my  ex¬ 
periment,  how  clearly  do  they  show  the  absurdity 
of  any  one  coming  to  a  conclusion  with  respect  to 


*  The  ass  is  an  animal  very  much  subject  to 
worms. 


a  supposed  effect,  that  might  be  produced  on  one 
class  of  animals,  from  only  knowing  the  effect  that 
can  be  produced  on  another  class.  To  suppose 
that  Bryony  would  produce  the  same  effect  on 
the  horse  tribe  as  it  does  upon  the  human  subject 
and  upon  the  dog,  is  to  lose  sight  of  that  grand 
physiological  distinction,  the  adaptation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  stomach,  and  also  that  of  the  dog,  for  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  flesh  &c.,  whilst  the  horse’s  digestive  or¬ 
gans  are  intended  merely  for  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions.  Again,  it  is  a  circumstance  known  to  the 
most  careless  observer,  that  the  dog  will  frequently 
eat  grass  as  a  medicine,  and  when  he  takes  it  into 
the  stomach,  if  it  does  not  produce  vomiting,  it 
passes  through  the  intestines,  and  is  voided  in  an 
unaltered  state,  frequently  unmixed  with  the  foeces. 
Taking  these  physiological  facts,  then,  into  consi¬ 
deration,  we  must  come  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  writers,  when  stating  Bryony  to  be  a 
most  acrid  purgative,  &c.,”  should  confine  their 
meaning  to  a  certain  class,  or  certain  classes,  of 
animals, — according  to  my  opinion,  such  only  as 
are  carniverous. 

That  the  death  of  the  ass  was  caused  by  the 
Bryony  root  I  will  not  deny,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  for  three  days  previous  to '  the 
day  which  preceded  its  death.  Bryony  Root  Jiad 
formed  full  one-fourth  of  its  food,  the  greater  part 
of  which  the  little  animal  eat  of  its  own  accord,  it 
can  hardly,  I  am  sure,  be  ranked  amongst  the 
class  of  poisons  for  the  horse  species,  when  such 
immoderate  doses  are  required  for  producing  a  de¬ 
cided  effect.  That  there  was,  previous  to  death, 
excessive  inflammatory  action  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  particularly  at  the  termination  of  the  trachea, 
I  have  already  noticed,  this  affection,  I  believe,  ma¬ 
terially  accelerated  its  death,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  affection  was  brought  on  by  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  drink  made  with  the  dried  root,  and 
given  the  day  preceding  its  death,  getting  into  the 
trachea. 

Withering  very  justly  remarks  that  the  pow¬ 
dered  root  of  Bryony  is  frequently  given  in 
Norfolk  for  improving  the  conditon  of  horses.  An 
individual,  whose  avocation  for  several  years  has 
been  the  getting  up  of  horses,  casually  observed  to 
me  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  to  young  horses  three  or  four 
ounces  of  dried  Bryony  Root  every  second  night, 
and  that  such  as  had  taken  it  had  thriven  very 
fast. 

In  comparing  this  case  with  the  effects  of  mine¬ 
ral  poisons,  I  observe  a  very  marked  difference  in 
the  post  mortem  examinations,  and  one,  if  it  can  be 
relied  upon,  that  is  deserving  of  especial  notice. 
In  the  case  of  arsenic,  the  small  and  large  intes¬ 
tines  were  excessively  inflamed,  even  to  the  extra¬ 
vasation  of  blood,  but  in  this  case  they  were  nearly 
healthy.  This  particular  circumstance  I  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  in  my  future  experiments. 

Next  month  I  will  forward  you  for  publication, 
an  experiment  made  with  Brake,  or  female  Fern. 
I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  most  respectfully, 

FRANCIS  CUPTSS, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Diss,  June  15th,  1835, 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


DOG-BREAKING. 


On  the  near  approach  of  the  shooting-  sea¬ 
son,  (which  commences  on  the  12lh  of  Au¬ 
gust),  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  breaking 
or  training  dogs  for  the  gun,  it  is  presumed, 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  By 
way  of  preliminary  observation,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that,  as  the  Newfoundland  dog  is 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  varieties  of  the 
species,  it  might  be  hastily  supposed  he  was 
calculated  in  a  superior  degree  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  with  the  fowling-piece,  or  as  the  Freneh 
would  express  it,  la  chasse  an  fusil ;  but  the 
animal  in  question,  from  his  loose,  long,  and 
heavy  form,  is  unable  to  support  the  fatigue 
of  a  day’s  range  ;  and  on  this  account  is 
utterly  unfit  for  the  shooting  sportsman. 
Similarly  important  disqualifying  objeetions 
would  apply  to  most  of  the  other  classes  of 
the  dog,  till  we  come  to  the  pointer  and 
setter,  which  are  altogether  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
applied.  However,  as  far  as  relates  to  mere 
pointing  or  setting,  it  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  these  two  particular  kinds ;  on  the 
contrary,  hounds,  terriers,  and  all  dogs  in¬ 
clined  to  hunt,  may  be  taught  to  point  or  set ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  pause  or  stop  on  ap¬ 
proaching  game.  Indeed,  there  are  few  dogs 
inclined  for  hunting  but  will  point,  without 
instruction,  in  the  course  of  a  little  time, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  following  rea¬ 
son  as  a  young  dog  ascertains  his  proxi¬ 
mity  to  game  from  his  sense  of  smell,  so,  on 
his  near  approach,  he  is  eager  to  seize  it; 
but  finding,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  is 
unable  to  aceomplish  his  purpose,  he  be¬ 
comes  more  circumspeet  or  wary,  and  will  be 
observed  to  pause  for  a  short  space,  and  then 
make  a  rush  to  secure  his  object.  The  pause 
is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  his  ol¬ 
factory  organs  or  powers  of  smell,  the  exact 
spot  where  the  game  is  seated  ;  and  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  this  circumstance,  beyond  all 
question,  originated  the  idea  of  the  setting 
dog :  the  sportsman,  carefully  improving  by 
education,  a  quality  which  he  perceived 
would  so  essentially  conduce  to  the  highly 
interesting  amusement  of  the  field.  How¬ 
ever,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  dogs  which 
will  range,  will  pause  or  set  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  game,  yet  none  of  the  various  kinds 
seems  so  quickly  to  adopt  this  sagacious 
n^anoeuvre  as  the  pointer  or  the  setter ;  nor 
indeed  is  any  of  them  so  admirably  adapted 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fowling-piece. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  possess  superior 
dogs  (no  others  are  worth  keeping)  should 
pay  great  attention  to  the  breeding  of  them, 
as  a  well-bred  dog  requires  very  little  tuition, 
and  will  rarely  fail  to  give  satisfaction  after 
he  has  received  his  education,  and  brought 
his  probationary  lessons  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion. 

Three  classes  of  pointers  may  be  distinctly 
traced  ;  namely,  the  Spanish  pointer,  with 
large  head,  out  at  the  elbows,  large  spread 


feet,  possessing  most  acute  sense  of  smell, 
but  slow  in  the  field,  and  soon  fatigued; 
very  ill-tempered,  quarrelsome,  and  fond  of 
fighting.  The  French  pointer  is  smaller  in 
general  than  the  Spanish  dog,  but  similar  in 
form,  many  of  them  having  a  furrow  between 
the  nostrils,  which  give  to  these  animals  a 
grotesque  appearance,  and  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  the  appellation  of  double^ 
nosed  pointers  ;  bad  tempered.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  English  pointer :  taller  than  the 
two  preceding,  his  limbs  straight,  feet  smaller 
and  better,  fleeter,  capable  of  enduring  more 
fatigue,  olfactory  organs  inferior,  better 
tempered,  and  on  the  whole  highly  preferable 
for  the  sportsmen  of  these  islands.  These 
three  classes  have  been  frequently  inter¬ 
mixed  ;  and,  therefore,  the  acute  observer, 
when  a  mixed  specimen  of  the  classes  is 
placed  before  him,  will  be  enabled,  from  ap¬ 
pearances,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion 
of  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  unless  the  three  classes  have  been 
so  physiologically  balanced  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  perceptible. 

I  have  bred  many  pointers:  I  have  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  had  three  Spani.sh  pointers,  the 
last  presented  to  me  by  my  lamented  friend, 
the  late  T.  Scarisbrick,  Esq.  I  found  every 
one  of  them  ill-tempered,  quarrelsome,  and 
much  inclined  to  chasing  hares.  I  have  had 
several  of  the  French  kind,  and  one  from 
Portugal  ;  and,  in  fact,  after  many  years  un- 
w'^earied  perseverance,  and  ringing  the  changes 
upon  the  different  varieties,  I  found  myself 
in  possession  of  the  best  pointers  I  ever  saw — 
few  persons  have  seen  more. 

My  whelps  were  generally  littered  in 
April  (after  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
breed  perfect)  :  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  I 
allowed  them  to  follow  me  about  my  fields, 
and  by  the  middle  of  September  they  would 
be  tolerably  expert  at  their  business  ;  not 
that  they  were  able  to  go  through  a  long 
day’s  work,  but  they  would  set,  back,  and 
down  charge,  as  steadily  as  possible,  work 
for  a  few  hours,  and  were  not  apt  to  set  larks, 
or  in  the  language  of  the  school,  to  have  too 
much  set.  Two  years  ago,  I  was  invited  by 
R.  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Speke  Hall,  Lancashire,  to 
shoot  upon  the  manor  of  Speke,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  took  with  me  a  brace  of  old 
pointers  and  a  whelp  six  months  old.  Mr. 
Watt  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  pointer  so 
young  being  brought  into  the  field,  nor  could 
I  remove  his  doubts  on  the  subject  with  a  less 
equivocal  test  than  ocular  demonstration.  I 
felt  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  my  whelp 
(Don),  and,  in  the  first  field,  the  three  came 
to  a  triangular  point  at  a  hare,  the  whelp 
taking  his  position  just  as  steadily  and  as 
earnestly  as  his  sire  and  his  aunt  (the  degrees 
of  relationship  in  which  he  stood  to  the  two 
elder  of  the  trio  ;)  Mr.  Watt  expressed  his 
surprise  ;  nor  did  this  feeling  decrease,  when, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  I  killed  a 
brace  and  a  half  of  birds  to  the  whelp’s  indivi¬ 
dual  points,  regularly  backed  by  his  more  ex- 
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perienced  relatives.  Don,  in  a  very  short 
time,  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Kedward,  of  West  Hide,  near  Hereford, 
who,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  will  justify 
the  character  here  given  of  him. 

The  poet  says  there  is  “  method  in  mad¬ 
ness,^'  and  it  will  not  appear  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense  to  suppose  that  breeding  of 
pointers  may  be  methodized,  and  reduced  to 
systematic  principles;  butasthepresentarticle 
is  intended  to  sketch  the  correct  mode  of  what 
is  vulgarly  and  improperly  called  dog-break¬ 
ing^  I  must  suspend  the  description  of  my 
physiological  notions  of  breeding  pointers, 
(and  I  have  found  them  unerring  for  the  last 
ten  years),  and  proceed  to  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  object  in  question. 

In  training  a  dog,  the  first  object  for  consi¬ 
deration  is  the  animal's  temper  ;  some  dogs 
require  frequent  and  severe  correction,  while, 
with  others,  mild  treatment  and  even  encou¬ 
ragement,  become  indispensable.  The  most 
philosophic  patience  is  an  admirable  quality 
in  a  dog-breaker,  as  many,  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent  dogs,  have  been  ruined  by  ignorance  and 
ungovernable  passion. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  well  bred  dogs 
begin  to  hunt  at  an  early  period,  though  it 
will  sometimes  happen,  (but  very  rarely), 
that  a  dog  will  continue  so  long  before  he 
manifests  a  disposition  for  hunting  as  to  in¬ 
duce  a  suspicion  that  he  is  good  for  nothing. 
Let  no  sportsman  be  too  hasty  in  forming  this 
conclusion.  At  the  age  of  five  or  six  months, 
or  even  earlier,  (indeed  whenever  the  dog 
evinces  an  inclination)  he  should  be  allowed 
to  accompany  you  when  walking  out,  sup¬ 
posing  it  be  in  the  lanes  or  elsewhere  ;  and, 
occasionally  lead  him  in  a  cord,  as  well  as 
couple  him  to  another  dog,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  trouble  at  a  future  period  by  rendering 
the  couples  familiar  to  him  :  when  return¬ 
ing  home  is  a  good  time  for  this  process  or 
lesson. 

When  walking  in  the  fields,  the  whelp 
should  be  allowed  to  ramble  to  a  certain 
distance,  so  as  not  to  be  out  of  call,  occa¬ 
sionally  making  him  come  behind  you  at  the 
word  bach  or  heel.  The  fewer  words  that  are 
used  in  each  lesson  the  better,  whieh  should 
always  be  the  same,  of  the  plainest  sound,  as 
well  as  the  most  distinet  from  each  other,  as 
the  dog  is  guided  by  the  sound  alone ;  any 
meaning  beyond  what  the  sound  and  tone  can 
convey,  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  eomprehen- 
sion  of  this  interesting  variety  of  the  canine 
race.  At  the  same  time  he  should  be  taught 
caution,  in  order  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  as 
take  heed!  and  when  his  obedience  becomes 
satisfactory  he  should  be  encouraged  by  good 
bog  !  very  sparingly  used,  however,  lest,  like 
flattery  in  human  society,  it  should  retard  the 
object  in  view.  Further,  a  plurality  of 
teachers  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  to 
prevent  that  degree  of  confusion  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  ensue  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Should  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  dog, 


either  at  this  period,  or  afterwards  in  the 
field,  demand  the  correction  of  the  whip, 
after  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  leave  you  till  he  is 
satisfied  you  intend  him  no  further  chastise¬ 
ment  :  for  example,  if  a  dog  be  guilty  of  so 
great  a  fault  when  hunting,  as  to  render  a 
severe  flogging  indispensable,  you  should  not 
allow  him  to  run  away  immediately  after  the 
flagellation,  but  compel  him  to  remain  at  your 
feet  for  some  seconds  or  a  minute,  and  by 
taking  his  ear  gently  in  your  hand,  or  testify¬ 
ing  some  similar  mark  of  forgiveness,  con¬ 
vince  him  that  his  crime  has  been  expiated  ; 
otherwise  you  may  perhaps  not  be  able  to 
catch  him  without  much  trouble  should  a  se¬ 
cond  application  of  the  whip  become  neces¬ 
sary.  I  have  frequently  seen  ignorant, 
passionate  dog-breakers,  after  having  severe¬ 
ly  flogged  a  dog,  let  him  go  immediately,  and 
strike  or  kick  at  him,  or  both,  as  he  was  run¬ 
ning  away  :  the  dog  is  thus  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  his  master  is  still  angry,  and  the 
animal  is,  in  consequence,  fearful  of  coming 
in  contact  with  him.  When  a  severe  flogging 
becomes  requisite,  (which  will  rarely  be  the 
case  with  dogs  properly  bred,  and  taken  into 
the  field  at  a  proper  period),  it  is  advisable 
to  put  a  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
by  which  means  the  punishment  may  be  more 
effectually  administered,  and  such  a  method 
affords  a  good  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
the  mind  of  the  dog  the  crime  for  which  it  is 
inflicted,  by  frequently  repeating  the  word  or 
the  signal  which  he  had  neglected  to  obey : 
for  instance,  for  chasing  a  hare  ’tvare  hare  ! 
for  not  attending  the  whistle,  blow  or  sound 
that  little  instrument  over  him,  in  the  pauses 
of  the  lash  ;  and  thus  proceed  for  every  un¬ 
pardonable  crime  the  dog  may  commit,  by 
which  means  he  will  perfectly  understand 
for  what  the  punishment  is  inflicted. 

From  the  age  of  six  to  eighteen  months  the 
dog  may  be  taken  into  the  fields,  either  with 
or  without  another  dog,  and  suffered  to  hunt 
whatever  he  pleases  (except  sheep  or  domestic 
animals)  and  even  to  run  riot.  Larks,  as 
they  so  frequently  present  themselves,  will 
most  likely  be  the  first  objects  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  which  he  will  spring  and  chase  very 
eagerly  :  if  partridges  come  in  his  way,  he 
will  do  the  same,  with  this  diflerence  only, 
that,  as  the  latter  are  larger,  make  more 
noise,  and  are  altogether  more  attractive  ob¬ 
jects,  his  eagerness  in  pursuing  them  will  be 
more  energetic  and  more  determined ;  his 
impetuosity  will  be  great  should  he  come  in 
contact  with  a  pheasant ;  and,  if  he  happen 
to  move  a  hare,  he  will  dash  after  her,  and 
will  most  likely  open  in  the  pursuit.  In  this 
way  he  may  be  indulged  till  such  time  as  he 
has  become  so  attached  to  the  sport  that  he  may 
be  checked  without  the  least  danger  of  his 
being  overfaced,  and  thus  induced  to  blink 
his  game,  or  be  otherwise  rendered  shy. 

Finding  himself  unable  to  catch  the  ob¬ 
ject  w'hich  he  has  so  ardently  pursued,  it  will 
notbelong  beforehe  will  shorten  his  distance  in 
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the  abortive  chase,  and,  after  running  some 
yards,  will  satisfy  himself  with  watching  the 
feathered  race  wing  their  way  from  him : 
hares,  however,  he  will  not  so  readily  give 
up,  since,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  rise  in  the 
air,  but  progress  like  himself,  and  even  when 
out  of  his  sight,  finding  that  he  can  pursue 
them  by  the  scent,  he  will  not  despair  of  being 
able  to  overtake  them. 

A  Short  Episode. — I  could  never  prevail 
upon  myself  to  regard  rabbits  in  the  light  of 
game  ;  though,  according  to  legal  enactment, 
they  become  so  under  certain  circumstances  ; 
however,  they  are  not  legitimate  objects  of 
pursuit  with  the  pointer  or  setter,  and,  above 
all,  a  young  dog  should,  if  possible,  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  seeing  them.  Rabbits  ought 
never  to  be  shot  over  the  pointing  or  the  set¬ 
ting  dog  ;  such  a  system  becomes  ruinous  to 
a  good  well-trained  pointer ;  while,  if  a  young 
dog  be  taken  out  where  rabbits  are  plentiful, 
it  destroys  his  range,  induces  him  to  be  for 
ever  inclined  to  root  up  the  ditches,  like  a 
terrier  in  pursuit  of  a  polecat,  and,  in  fact, 
renders  him  worthless — under  the  following 
influence: — these  little  creatures,  (so  highly 
injurious  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil),  kart 
up  under  the  dog’s  nose,  and  make  directly 
for  the  hedge,  (from  which  they  are  uniformly 
found  at  no  great  distance,)  where  they  take 
to  their  burrow :  they  are  pursued  by  the  dog, 
and  he  perceiving  that,  though  under  ground, 
they  are  only  a  short  distance  from  him,  will 
not  relinquish  the  notion  of  being  able  to 
reach  them  ;  for  which  purpose  he  will  use  his 
feet  for  the  removal  of  the  earth  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  Thus,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  the  dog’s  range  becomes  destroyed, 
and  he  will  be  constantly  on  the  look  out  for 
rabbits. 

To  return. — After  the  young  dog  has  pur¬ 
sued  larks,  partridges,  &c.,  for  some  short 
time,  he  will  be  observed  to  draw  more  cau¬ 
tiously  upon  the  scent ;  on  approaching  his 
object,  he  will  pause  even  at  a  lark  ;  but 
when  a  partridge  happens  to  be  before  him, 
his  pause  or  stop  will  be  more  steady,  his 
manner  more  earnest,  his  countenance  clearly 
indicating  his  consciousness  of  the  superior 
importance  of  the  object  before  him.  He 
should  now  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
word  TbAo,  which  is  uttered  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  him  to  continue  steady  at  his 
point;  therefore,  when  he  begins  to  pause  of 
his  own  accord,  the  trainer  should  use  the 
word  just  mentioned,  and  in  his  admonitions 
always  keep  in  view  the  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  to  whom  he  is  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  impart  the  requisite  instruction.  No 
pains  should  be  spared  to  render  the  dog  per¬ 
fectly  sensible  of  what  is  expected  from  him, 
nor  should  he  ever  be  punished  under  creum- 
stances  where  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  be 
rendered  sensible  of  the  crime  which  he  has 
committed. 

When  he  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
word  of  To/io,  he  should  be  accompanied  in 
the  field  by  a  steady  dog,  who  well  under¬ 


stands  his  business.  Should  the  latter  come 
to  a  point,  (which  will  most  likely  be  the  case 
from  his  superior  knowledge),  the  trainer 
should  hold  up  one  of  his  hands,  calling 
out  ToJio  !  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
tyro  to  stop,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  school, 
to  hack;  that  is,  to  keep  his  position,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  the  steady  dog  who  has 
found  the  birds.  Should  the  young  dog  come 
to  a  point,  his  elder  and  more  knowing  com¬ 
panion  will  hack  him,  of  which  the  former 
will  become  aware,  and  will  in  a  short  time 
become  steady  himself  in  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  part  of  his  education. 

We  must  suppose  the  gun  is  now  taken  out. 
— On  finding  game,  we  will  suppose  both 
dogs  are  as  steady  as  possible :  however,  on 
the  covey  rising,  the  sportsman  selects  his 
object,  the  bird  falls,  and  the  young  dog  will 
scarcely  fail  to  break  away,  run  up  to  the 
bird,  and  mouth  it.  The  trainer  must  in¬ 
stantly  go  up  to  him  :  if  the  dog  is  mouthing,  he 
must  utter  the  word  Dead !  in  an  angry  tone, 
followed  by  Down  charge  !  If  the  young  dog 
be  merely  looking  at  the  bird,  which  will 
sometimes  be  the  case,  he  should  be  brought 
back  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  broke  away, 
compelled  to  crouch,  the  words  Down  charge! 
repeatedly  and  angrily  uttered,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  the  whip  shaken  over  him  at  the  same 
time.  If  all  be  correct  as  to  breed  and  age, 
the  young  animal  will  soon  become  perfect 
in  this  finishing  part  of  the  business  ;  and  in 
regard  to  ranging,  breaking  fences,  &c.,  these 
matters  will  appear  more  impressively  in  the 
following  directions  for  a  more  unruly  animal. 

Hitherto  I  have  presumed  that  the  dog 
breaker  or  trainer  has  been  engaged  with  a 
well-bred,  mild,  good  tempered  animal,  taken 
before  he  had  become  stubborn  or  unruly  from 
age.  However,  theie  are  dogs  of  another 
description,  which  require  an  excess  of  flog¬ 
ging,  aided  by  other  coercive  measures,  in 
order  to  enforce  that  degree  of  subordination 
without  which  shooting,  so  delightful  with 
well  trained  pointers,  is  rendered  irksome  and 
vexatious.  Cross-bred  or  ill-bred  dogs  are 
generally  headstrong  and  difficult  to  reduce 
to  obedience ;  also,  if  a  well-bred  animal  be 
suffered  to  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  months 
and  upwards,  before  he  has  acquired  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  his  education,  his  training  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with  much  trouble, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  at  a  proper 
period.  Setters  are  generally  more  difficult 
to  train  than  pointers  :  I  have  trained  many 
of  them  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
second  section  of  dog  breaking  in  as  clear  a 
view  as  possible,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  my 
own  operations. 

In  the  year  1812,  a  setter  happened  to  fall 
under  my  observation  which  particularly  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention:  he  was  a  very  large 
and  a  very  handsome  brown  dog, — in  fact, 
the  largest  and  the  handsomest  setter  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  John  Charles, 
(deceased)  of  Halsall,  Lancashire,  was  two 
years  old,  and  although  I  was  informed  he 
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was  not  quite  steady^''*  I  unhesitatingly  gave 
eight  guineas  for  him.  It  happened  to  be  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  of  February,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  to  reduce  an  unruly  dog  to  obe¬ 
dience  :  and,  as  the  animal  in  question  was 
evidently  good  tempered,  I  entertained  not 
the  least  doubt  of  success,  being  young  and 
active,  and  vain  enough  to  suppose  myself  an 
adept  at  dog  breaking.  I  took  him  out  on  the 
iollowing  day,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
commenced  footing  a  pair  of  birds,  and  very 
handsomely  he  footed  them  o^'^er  two  fields, 
when  they  took  wing,  and  he  crouched  :  this 
was  all  exactly  as  it  should  be,  and  I  was 
much  pleased.  However,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  period,  he  drew  and  set.  I  saw  by  his 
inannncr  that  he  had  a  hare  before  him,  and 
that  he  vvas  disposed  to  rush  in.  “7’a/ce  heed! 
'Foho  V'  I  vociferated  :  in  defiance  of  which, 
he  rushed  forward,  up  got  a  hare,  he  chased, 
and  had  not  run  many  yards,  before  up  got 
another  hare  nearer  to  him,  when  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  first  pursuit,  he  gave  chase  to  the 
second,  which  unfortunately  was  in  a  state  of 
gestation ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  dog  succeeded  in  turning  her,  and  I 
trembled  for  her  life  :  she  got  away  at  length, 
or  at  least  she  got  considerably  a-head,  when 
the  dog  opened,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
follow  by  the  sight,  he  put  his  nose  down  and 
pursued  by  the  scent,  occasionally  giving 
tongue.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  whistled :  the  dog 
went  completely  out  of  my  sight,  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  he  returned  from  his  frolic. 
Well  aware  of  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
he  testified  a  disinclination  to  come  within  my 
reach  ;  I  therefore  sat  down  on  the  bank,  and 
waited  very  patiently  till  he  came  completely 
up  to  me,  when  I  took  him  to  the  spot  whence 
he  had  broke  away,  and  administered  the 
whip  pretty  freely,  pausing  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  *  Ware  hare  V*  as  often  as  I 
thought  requisite. 

Proceeding  on  for  some  time,  the  dog 
again  drew  and  stood  ;  another  hare  got  up, 
and  away  he  went  as  before,  as  resolutely  as 
possible.  I  was  determined  to  continue  as 
calm  and  unruffled  as  a  Stoic.  I  waited  till 
the  dog  returned,  when,  upon  the  spot  where 
he  ought  to  have  remained,  I  flogged  him 
very  severely,  not  forgetting  to  remind  him 
for  what  the  punishment  was  administered. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  he  footed 
several  pairs  of  birds,  set  them  very  prettily, 
and  behaved  well. 

The  next  day  but  one,  I  took  him  out  again, 
and  he  not  only  chased  hares,  but  birds  also ; 
and  therefore  from  the  character  which  I  had 
received  with  him,  and  from  the  disposition 
he  had  manifested,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
the  spiked  collar  round  his  neck.  This  in¬ 
strument  consists  of  a  strap  through  which 
nails  or  spikes,  an  inch  long,  are  inserted, 
which  is  fixed  round  the  dog’s  neck  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  points  of  the  spikes  or  nails 
are  next  his  skin ;  to  this  strap  or  collar,  a 
cord  is  attached  about  twenty  yards  in  length 
and  suffered  to  drag  on  the  ground,  so  that 


when  the  dog  draws  upon  game,  and  if  it  be 
suspected  he  will  break  away,  by  placing  a 
foot  on  the  cord,  or  taking  it  in  the  hand, 
should  he  run  in,  a  severe  pull  will  ensue, 
(having  a  yard  or  two  of  the  cord  loose)  and 
a  dog  must  be  hardened  indeed  that  will  not 
shrink  from  so  severe  a  punishment.  My 
setter  was  reduced  to  obedience  by  this 
method,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
March  he  became  as  steady  as  possible. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  pointers  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
fields ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hay  crops  have 
been  removed  to  the  rickyard,  young  pointers 
and  setters  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
amongst  the  after  grass,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  particularly  the  latter  period,  from  five 
o’clock  till  dusk,  as  the  young  birds  run  much 
in  it,  and  the  dog-tyro  will  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 
finding  and  footing  the  covey.  I  embraced 
this  opportunity  with  my  setter.  He  was 
unruly  ;  and  having  found  a  covey  (it  was  in 
the  middle  of  July^  that  were  able  to  fiy,  he 
behaved  wildly,  and  succeededinchoppingone 
of  the  young  birds  :  I  took  him  out  no  more 
till  the  middle  of  August,  a  time  when  the 
birds  are  generally  strong  on  the  wing:  I 
again  resorted  to  the  spiked  collar,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  I  succeeded  in  reducing 
him  to  obedience. 

On  the  first  of  September,  I  took  the  field 
with  my  setter  and  two  steady  pointers,  and 
the  moment  he  perceived  one  of  the  latter 
draw  up  to  the  birds,  he  rushed  before  him 
and  sprung  the  covey.  I  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  the  spiked  collar;  and,  after  much 
vexatious  trouble,  succeeded  in  rendering 
him  steady  at  the  point,  to  back,  and  down 
chpge.  He  was  a  very  free  hard-working 
animal,  and  by  dusk,  having  made  a  long  day, 
he  was  remarkably  steady.  I  took  him  out 
on  the  following  day,  for  some  hours,  and  no 
dog  could  behave  better :  in  fact,  he  behaved 
as  well  as  possible  all  through  the  month  of 
September,  never  going  out  less  than  three 
times  a  week.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  re¬ 
quired  constant  work  to  keep  him  steady, 
and  such  will  be  found  the  pervading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  setters  in  general,  as  well  as  of 
such  cross-bred  dogs  as  are  deemed  worth 
training. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  young 
pointer  will  testify  much  alarm  at  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  and  on  being  taken  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  game  killed  over  him,  will 
either  run  home  or  come  to  heel  the  moment 
the  gun  is  fired:  this  is  a  very  unpleasant 
circumstance ;  and  to  avoid  it,  I  frequently 
discharged  a  gun  or  pistol  in  the  yard  over 
my  whelps  before  they  had  altogether  left  the 
mother,  so  that  by  this  method,  from  accus¬ 
toming  them  to  the  sound  and  circumstance 
from  early  life,  all  future  trouble  on  this 
score  became  superseded.  However,  should 
it  so  happen  that  my  system  has  been  neg¬ 
lected,  and  the  young  animal  becomes  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  report  of  fire  arms,  he  must  not 
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be  chastised  or  have  the  slightest  symptom  of 
anger  manifested  towards  him  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  must  be  coaxed :  if  he  should  run 
home,  he  must  be  followed,  and  gently 
brought  back,  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  es¬ 
cape  a  second  time,  he  should  be  led  till  a 
bird  is  killed,  when  he  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  mouth  it :  should  a  bird  happen 
to  be  winged,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  foot 
up  to  it ;  and  thus  in  a  short  time,  he  will 
perceive  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
gun,  and  will  take  to  hunting  accordingly. 

I  have  frequently  heard  an  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  unreflecting  sportsmen,  that  ob¬ 
stinate,  unruly  dogs,  when  reduced  to  obe¬ 
dience,  are  superior  to  all  others  :  “  ^Tis  no 
such  thing  these  hardy  intractable  animals 
are  chiefly  the  offspring  of  the  pointer  and 
setter,  or  otherwise  cross-bred ;  and  after  much 
irksome  flagellation,  and  endless  trouble, 
are  no  better  than  an  animal  of  a  milder  and 
more  pliable  disposition  :  they  are  not  so  good, 
since,  without  constant  work,  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  their  steadiness.  I  speak 
fiom  more  than  ordinary  experience:  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  and  never 
found  it  attended  with  unqualified  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

If  a  dog,  on  being  placed  in  a  course  of 
training,  and  after  having  been  taken  into  the 
field  some  half  dozen  times,  should  manifest 
no  disposition  to  pause  or  stop,  but  uniformly 
spring  the  game,  he  should  be  brought  back 
to  the  spot  whence  it  rose,  and  compelled  to 
crouch:  the  word  t(*ho!  must  be  angrily 
spoken,  and  the  whip  used,  if,  after  repeated 
cautions,  he  should  pay  no  attention. 

Whenever  a  young  dog  sets,  approach  him 
at  a  regular  steady  pace :  on  no  account, 
seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,  (since,  if  you  run,  he 
will  be  very  apt  to  do  the  same)  when  you 
get  up  to  him,  stand  by  him  for  a  few  seconds: 
if  the  birds  do  not  rise,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  advance  carefully,  by  saying  hold  up!  be 
mindful,  however,  that  he  does  not  advance 
too  rapidly  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this  highly 
desirable  object,  take  heed!  should  be  uttered 
in  a  manner  much  more  easily  conceived 
than  expressed  on  paper. 

When  in  the  early  lessons  of  a  young  dog, 
he  is  accompanied  by  an  old  one  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  taught  to  back,  as  soon  as  the 
old  dog  settles  to  a  point,  supposing  the 
young  one  happens  to  be  at  a  distance,  he 
must  be  stopped,  as  the  moment  he  perceives 
the  point,  he  would,  if  left  to  himself,  rush 
eagerly  up  :  however,  he  must  be  prevented 
from  so  doing,  by  calling  out  toho  /  at  the 
same  time  holding  up  your  hand,  as  it  has 
been  already  observed.  If  he  obey  not  by 
gentle  means,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
whip.  By  this  method  he  will,  most  likely, 
soon  become  very  steady  ;  for  dog  breaking, 
if  attended  to  at  a  proper  period,  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  is  not  attended  with  half  the 
trouble  that  is  generally  supposed.  Holding 
up  the  hand  is  the  signal  for  the  dog  to  back  ; 
and  in  a  little  time,  whenever  he  sees  it,  he 


will  immediately  stop,  though  he  be  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field. 

He  should  also  be  taught  to  quarter  his 
ground  in  a  proper  manner,  as  well  as  be 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  breaking 
fence.  In  beating  a  field  care  should  betaken 
to  give  him  the  wind  ;  or  at  least,  he  should 
never  be  suffered  to  run  directly  down  the 
wind  :  if  it  blow  in  his  face  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  though  a  dog  will  hunt  very  well  with  a 
side  wind.  The  dog  .should  cross  about  twenty 
yards  before  the  shooter ;  and  if,  after  run¬ 
ning  down  the  field,  he  should  not  cross  up 
again  at  about  the  distance  just  mentioned, 
(the  shooter  having  advanced  in  the  same 
ratio)  he  should  be  called  to  or  whistled,  and 
a  wave  of  the  hand  should  direct  him  across 
the  field,  unless,  indeed,  he  catch  scent,  when 
he  should,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  follow  it. 
In  case  of  attempting  to  break  fence ^  he  should 
instantly  be  whistled  to,  or  called  by  name  in 
an  angry  tone,  using  at  the  same  time  the 
words  ^ware  fence  !  This  mode  of  proceeding 
will,  in  all  probability,  soon  produce  the  re¬ 
quisite  obedience  ;  but  should  he  refuse  to 
obey  the  whistle  or  the  call,  the  whip  must 
produce  what  more  gentle  means  have  been 
unable  to  efl'ect.  If  he  refuse  attention  to 
the  whistle  he  should  receive  a  few  stripe.s 
(more  or  less,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  animal),  the  whistle  occasionally  used 
during  the  operation,  and  continue  to  be  so 
corrected,  should  he  not  return  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  when  called  to. 

There  are  few  dogs,  however  obstinate  and 
unruly,  but  may  be  rendered  tractable  by 
judicious  correction  and  perseverance;  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  well  bred  dog  is 
.so  shy  as  to  require  encouragement  rather 
than  correction :  dogs  of  this  description 
sometimes  prove  excellent;  but  I  do  not  like 
a  vm/  sky  dog.  A  shy  dog  should  never  be 
taken  out  with  animals  that  need  much  rating 
or  flogging,  as  the  sight  of  the  whip  will  so 
alarm  him,  that  he  will  come  to  heel,  and  will 
scarcely  be  induced  to  range.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  very  shy  dogs  :  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  hunt ;  and  if  they  commit  an 
error,  the  means  of  correction  are  sometimes 
impossible  :  the  least  harshness,  even  an 
angry  word,  will  most  likely  cause  them  to 
blink  (blinking  is  when  a  dog  finds  game, 
and,  on  being  spoken  to,  draws  ojff,  and  comes 
behind,  and  frequently  without  being  spoken 
to)  their  game  :  when  this  habitis  contracted, 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  frequently  impossible, 
to  induce  the  animal  to  abandon  it, 

A  dog  should  never  be  suflfered  to  break 
fence;  or,  in  other  words,  to  leave  the  field  till 
you  are  ready  to  accompany  him,  as  much 
mischief  may  ensue  from  his  being  suffered  to 
ramble  out  of  sight,  or  to  a  great  distance  : 
on  his  attempting  to  break  fence,  the  whistle 
should  be  used,  (as  already  observed)  the  dog 
should  be  called  by  his  name,  in  an  angry 
tone,  followed  by  the  words  ’ware  fence  !  the 
whip  to  be  resorted  to  if  necessary,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  procure  obedience. 
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The  voice  or  the  whistle  should  never  be 
used,  but  when  absolutely  necessary ;  and. 
generally  speaking,  as  little  noise  as  possible 
should  be  made :  the  dog  will  thus  hunt 
steadier ;  and  if  you  accustom  him  to  the 
motion  of  your  hand,  he  will  regularly  look 
for  the  signal  whenever  he  is  at  a  loss. 

It  is  a  prevalent  notion  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  dogs  broken  or  trained  on  the  moors 
are  superior  to  those  who  receive  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  an  inclosed  country.  I  entertain  a 
difierent  opinion.  Dogs  broken  on  the  grouse 
mountains  or  moors  are  apt  to  range  too  wide, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant. 

The  muzzle-pey  is  frequently  used  with 
young  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
them  to  carry  their  heads  high,  and  is  an  in¬ 
strument  too  well  known  to  need  description 
in  this  place.  Young  dogs  are  apt  to  rake; 
that  is,  run  with  their  noses  too  close  to  the 
ground,  as  well  as  to  puzzle  upon  the  spot 
whence  game  has  sprung;  the  muzzle-peg 
certainly  prevents  the  animal  putting  his  nose 
near  the  ground,  while  it  is  fastened  to  his 
head,  and  thus  remedies  the  evils  just  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  the  moment  this  instrument  is 
laid  aside,  down  goes  the  dog’s  nose  worse 
than  before ;  so  that  after  having  punished 
the  animal  by  forcing  him  to  work  in  a  very 
irksome  manner,  the  defects  are  by  no  means 
removed.  I  have  found  the  voice  preferable 
to  the  muzzle-peg.  When  a  young  dog  per¬ 
sists  in  running  wdth  his  nose  too  near  the 
ground,  the  sportsman  should  call  holdup! 
wave  the  band,  induce  him  to  alter  his  course 
(which  in  these  cases  will  generally  be  down 
wind  ;)  till  he  gets  his  nose  in  the  wind  late¬ 
rally,  or  in  front,  and  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
convinced  that  this  mode  of  catching  the 
scent  is  preferable  to  seeking  it  close  to  the 
ground,  he  will  not  fail  to  carry  his  head  up. 


A  Horse  Story. — It  is  reported  that  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  15th,  a  horse  was  discovered  frozen  into 
the  river  at  Gardiner,  with  only  his  head  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  haunches  projecting  above  the  ice,  and 
the  animal  was  embedded  so  solidly,  that  the  use  of 
an  axe  was  required  to  extricate  him.  It  is  further 
stated  the  horse  is  alive  and  kicking,  and  is  likely  to 
do  a  good  winter’s  work,  as  if  he  had  not  attempted 
to  ascertain  how  much  more  comfortable  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  was  with  the  thermometer  14  deg.  below  0,  than 
his  quarters  iu  the  stable.  Quere — which  is  the 
toughest  of  the  two,  the  horse  or  the  story. — American 
Paper.  - 

Mr.  Greatrex’s  Martha  filly  did  not  accept  for  the 
Goodwood  Stakes.  She  was  sold  previous  to  the 
Oaks  for  300  guineas,  and  is  gone  abroad. 

For  several  years  past  the  pigeon  fanciers  of  Ant¬ 
werp  have  been  training  a  number  of  birds  for  Paris. 
Those  which  arrive  first,  wnll  win  large  sums  for 
their  owners.  The  distance  from  Antwerp  to  Paris 
is  45  posts,  or  90  leagues  (225  miles).  These  pigeons 
are  of  the  same  breed  as  those  employed  for  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Exchangesof  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
and  Paris.  One  of  the  pigeons,  named  Grand  Napo¬ 
leon,  is  in  his  13th  year  as  a  traveller. 


WHIPPING,  CASTING,  OR  THROW¬ 
ING  THE  LINE  AND  BAIT. 


With  pliant  rod,  upon  the  pebbled  brook. 

Learn  skilfully  to  cast  the  feathered  hook. 

In  casting  or  throwing  a  fly,  while  yet  a  novice, 
observe  the  following  rules  : — having  fixed  the 
winch  on  the  butt  of  your  rod,  draw  the  line 
through  all  the  rings  of  the  rod  to  the  top  ;  and 
then  again,  as  much  more  as  will  reach  within  a 
yard  of  your  butt-end  from  the  top ;  the  line  will 
then,  of  course,  be  nearly  as  long  as  the  rod, 
which  will  be  quite  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  a 
learner  to  throw  ;  indeed,  when  you  have  attained 
the  art  of  throwing  a  fly  thirty  yards,  to  any  given 
spot,  you  may  use  line  ad  libitum.  Having  fas¬ 
tened  your  bottom  to  the  line,  hold  the  hook  by 
the  bend  in  the  left  hand,  between  your  thumb 
and  finger;  the  rod  in  the  right  hand,  pointing  to 
the  left ;  bring  the  toj)  of  the  rod  gendy  round  to 
the  right,  making  a  sweep  over  your  right  shoulder, 
casting  forward  the  fly,  which  you  let  go  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  are  in  the  act  of  throwing ;  practise  this, 
with  a  moderate  wind  at  your  back,  either  on  land 
or  water,  till  you  have  gained  the  art.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  the  following  method  of  casting  a  fly  : — raise 
your  arm,  and  forming  nearly  a  circle  round  your 
head  from  the  left  shoulder,  by  waving  the  rod, 
cast  the  line  from  you  before  you  return  your  arm 
from  the  head  ;  then  draw  the  fly  lightly  and  gently 
towards  the  shore  ;  have  a  quick  and  attentive  eye 
to  your  bait ;  for,  if  a  Fish  rises  at  it,  and  you 
omit  that  moment  striking,  (a  very  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wrist  is  sufficient  to  hook  the  Fish,) 
the  Fish  is  lost,  for  they  immediately  discover  the 
fraud,  and  throw  the  bait  from  their  mouth.  Thus 
continue  to  cast  in  your  line  in  search,  and  fish 
every  yard  of  water  likely  to  afford  sport,  and 
never  despair  of  success ;  for  sometimes  it  so  hap¬ 
pens,  that  after  many  fruitless  hours  spent,  with¬ 
out  a  Fish  ever  rising  at  your  fly,  you  will  fill 
your  bag  or  basket  during  the  last  hour. 

The  lighter  your  fly  and  line  descends  on  the 
water,  the  greater  the  chance  of  a  bite  ;  for  thereon 
de})ends  much  of  the  advantage  the  experienced 
Angler  has  over  the  novice,  and  which  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  practice,  and  love  of  the  art. 
Never  use  more  than  one  hook  on  your  line  at  a 
time  till  you  feel  fully  confident  you  can  throw 
your  line  with  one  to  any  given  distance  or  place: 
when  you  commence  fishing  any  water,  endeavour 
to  keep  the  wind  at  your  back,  as  it  enables  you 
to  stand  farther  out  of  the  Fish’s  sight;  and  you 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  fishing  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  if  not  very  broad.  In  small  streams, 
where  the  middle  is  shallow,  you  will  always  find 
a  rippling  on  the  surface,  in  the  shallow  part. 
When  you  cast  in  your  bait,  always  take  care  to 
throw  it  on  the  opposite  side,  and  draw  it  slowly 
to  the  rippling,  letting  it  float  down  some  distance  ; 
and  if  the  Fish  like  your  fly,  they  will  certainly 
take  it;  or,  if  you  see  a  Fish  rise  in  any  part  of 
the  w'ater  you  are  fishing  in,  immediately  throw 
your  bait  just  above  it,  draw  the  fly  gently  over 
the  spot  where  the  Fish  rose,  and,  if  done  quickly 
and  neatly,  you  will  generally  take  the  Fish.— - 
Salter'S  Guide, 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


PIKE— PLATE. 


This  fish  is  frequently  called  the  fresh  water 
shark;  and,  on  the  score  of  fierceness  and 
voracity,  the  comparison  is  as  appropriate  as 
possible ;  in  appearance,  however,  in  form 
and  figure,  the  pike  and  the  shark  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  contemplative  philosopher  or 
the  systematic  naturalist,  the  reverse  of  each 
other.  The  head  of  the  shark  is  remarkably 
large  and  rotund,  the  upper  projects  beyond 
the  nether  jaw,  the  body  tapers  from  the  head 
to  the  tail.  The  pike  offers  an  absolute  con¬ 
trast  to  such  an  organic  conformation,  as  may 
he  seen  from  the  highly  characteristic  engrav¬ 
ing  which  accompanies  our  present  number. 
In  the  whole  of  the  pike  tribe,  the  head  is 
flat,  and  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
upper.  The  body  is  long,  thickest  in  the 
middle,  and  compressed  at  the  sides.  The 
gill  membrane  has  from  seven  to  twelve  rays. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  situated  near  the  tail,  and 
generally  opposite  to  the  anal  fin. 

Pike  are  found  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  America  and  Asia;  we  are  not  aware  that 
these  fish  have  ever  been  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  African  Continent. 

They  spawn  in  March  or  April.  When 
they  are  in  high  season,  their  colours  are  very 
fine,  being  green,  spotted  with  bright  yellow, 
and  having  the  gills  of  a  vivid  red.  When 
out  of  season,  the  green  changes  to  grey,  and 
the  yellow  spots  become  pale.  The  teeth  are 
very  sharp,  and  are  disposed  in  the  upper 
jaw,  on  both  sides  of  the  lower,  on  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  often  on  the  tongue.  They 
are  solitary,  never  congregating  like  some  of 
the  other  finny  tribes. 

Small  fish  evince  a  similar  uneasiness  at  the 
presence  of  the  pike,  as  little  birds  testify  at 
the  sight  of  a  hawk  ;  and  when  one  of  these 
voracious  creatures  lies  dormant  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  (which  is  frequently  the 
case  in  sultry  weather,)  the  lesser  fish  swim 
around  in  great  numbers,  and  in  evident 
anxiety.  Pike  are  sometimes  taken  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  days  of  summer,  while 
they  are  thus  asleep,  by  a  noose  of  wire,  fixed 
to  a  strong  pole  about  four  yards  long ;  by 
which  the  wire  is  slowly  conducted  over  the 
pike’s  head  and  gill  fins,  and  then  hoisted 
with  a  jerk  to  land.  Pike  are  sometimes  shot 
whilst  thus  basking  themselves  ;  the  marks¬ 
man  aims  directly  under  them  ;  from  the  de¬ 
ception  of  the  w  ater,  and  its  causing  the  shot 
to  rise  much  when  fired  into,  he  would  other¬ 
wise  miss  his  object. 

The  female  fish  of  the  pike  are  supposed  to 
be  finer  flavoured  that  the  males,  and  both  the 
sexes  are  in  season  from  May  to  February. 
Being  bold  biters,  pike  afford  the  angler  good 
sport,  and  they  may  be  fished  for  nearly  all  the 
year;  but  the  best  months  (especially  for  troll¬ 
ing),  are  February,  before  the  weeds  shoot,  and 
October,  when  they  have  become  rotted  :  the 
latter  month,  however,  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
the  pike  are  fattened  by  their  feed  during 


summer,  and  from  the  lowness  of  the  waters, 
their  harbours  are  easily  discovered. 

Pike  are  fond  of  a  still, shady,  unfrequented 
water,  with  a  sandy,  clayey,  or  chalky  bottom, 
(arriving  at  a  larger  size  in  pools  than  rivers,) 
and  from  May  till  the  beginning  of  October, 
they  usually  place  themselves  amongst  or  near 
flags,  bulrushes,  and  water-docks,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  under  the  ranunculus  acquuticus  when 
in  flower,  which  floats  on  the  surface:  they 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  termination  of 
sharp  currents ;  from  March  to  the  end  of 
May,  they  resort  to  the  back  waters  that  have 
direct  communication  with  the  main  stream  ; 
as  winter  approaches  they  retire  into  the 
deeps,  under  clay  banks,  impending  bushes, 
stumps  and  roots  of  trees,,  piles  of  bridges  and 
flood-gates. 

For  the  purpose  of  spawning,  (in  March  or 
April,  according  to  the  coldness  or  the  warmth 
of  the  weather,)  these  fish  quit  the  rivers  and 
seek  the  creeks  and  ditches  communicating 
with  them,  depositing  their  ova  in  the  grass  or 
reeds  ;  in  ponds  they  select  the  weeds  upon 
the  shallows  for  the  same  purpose.  Ducks 
and  other  wild  fowl  eagerly  devour  the  spawn, 
and  by  them  it  is  transported  to  other  waters. 
The  appearance  of  pike  in  ponds,  into  which 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  of  them 
had  been  introduced  by  human  mieans,  has 
frequently  excited  surprise ;  but  what  has 
been  just  stated  completely  clears  up  the 
mystery  ;  like  the  seeds  of  plants,  the  ova  is 
carried  by  the  feathered  tribes  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  thus  becomes  generally  dis¬ 
seminated. 

Trolling  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
method  of  fishing  for  pike ;  and  the  rod  for 
this  purpose  should  be  about  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  long ;  a  late  and  sincerely  lamented 
friend  preferred  it  shorter,  and  he  was  a  very 
expert  fisher ;  the  top  must  be  strong,  with  a 
ring  at  the  end  for  the  line  to  run  through, 
with  one  ring  upon  each  joint  to  conduct  the 
line,  which  will  be  found  preferable  to  a 
greater  number,  (and  these  rings  must  be  set 
on  straight  that  the  line  may  run  freely,  so 
that  no  sudden  check  upon  the  taking  of  the 
bait  may  prevent  the  pike  from  pouching  it;) 
this  line  should  be  of  silk  with  a  swivel  at 
the  end  to  receive  the  armed  wire  or  gimp, 
and  sixty  yards  long,  wound  upon  a  winch  or 
reel  fixed  to  the  butt  end  of  the  rod.  Hooks 
for  trolling,  called  dead  gorges,  and  other 
sorts  for  trolling,  snap,  and  trimmer,  and 
fishing  needles,  may  be  purchased  at 
any  fishing  tackle  shop.  In  the  choice  of 
the  first,  let  them  not  be  too  large,  nor  their 
temper  injured  by  the  lead  on  their  shanks, 
nor  the  points  stand  too  proud ;  and,  al¬ 
though  usually  sold  on  wire,  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  off  the  wire  about  an  inch  from  the 
lead,  and  with  double  silk,  well  w  axed,  fasten 
about  a  foot  of  good  gimp  to  the  wire,  with  a 
noose  at  the  other  end  of  the  gimp,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  bait  to  pass  through,  to 
hang  it  upon  the  line.  The  best  baits  are 
gudgeons  or  dace,  of  a  middling  size:  put 
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the  baiting  needle  in  at  the  mouth,  and  draw 
it  out  at  the  middle  of  the  tail,  drawing 
the  gimp  and  hook  after  it,  fixing  the  point  of 
the  hook  near  the  eye  of  the  fish  ;  tie  the  tail 
to  the  gimp,  which  will  not  only  keep  it  in  a 
proper  position,  but  prevent  the  tail  from 
catching  against  weeds  and  roots  in  the  water: 
thus  baited,  the  hook  is  to  be  fastened  to 
the  line,  and  dropped  gently  into  the  water 
near  the  sides  of  the  river,  across  the  water, 
or  where  it  is  likely  pike  resort ;  keep  the 
bait  in  constant  motion,  sometimes  letting  it 
sink  near  the  bottom,  and  gradually  raising 
it ;  the  angler  need  not  make  more  than  two 
or  three  trials  in  a  place;  for,  if  a  pike  be 
there,  he  will,  within  that  time,  bite — at  least 
if  he  means  to  do  so.  When  the  bait  is  taken, 
if  at  a  depth  too  great  to  see,  it  will  easily  be 
ascertained  by  the  line  being  drawn  tight,  and 
by  some  resistance  ;  let  the  pike  have  what 
line  he  chooses,  it  will  be  easily  perceived 
when  he  has  reached  his  harbour  by  his  not 
drawing  more ;  allow  some  minutes,  (from 
five  to  ten,)  for  his  gorging  the  bait ;  when 
the  line  should  be  gently  wound  up  till  the 
pike  becomes  visible,  (which  he  will  permit, 
though  he  has  not  gorged  ;)  should  the  bait 
be  across  his  mouth,  give  more  time  ;  but  if 
he  has  swallowed  it,  manage  him  with  a  gentle 
hand,  keeping  him,  however,  from  roots  and 
stumps,  which  he  will  try  to  fasten  the  line 
upon  ;  in  clear  water,  veer  out  line  until  he 
is  sufficiently  tired,  and  a  landing  net  can  be 
used  ;  but  by  no  means,  however  apparently 
exhausted,  attempt  to  lift  him  out  with  the 
rod  and  line  only  ;  for  the  moment  he  quits 
the  water,  he  will  open  his  mouth,  and  from 
his  own  weight  tear  the  hook  from  his  stomach, 
when  the  fish  will  be  lost  to  the  angler,  al¬ 
though  it  cannot  survive  the  injury  it  has 
sustained. 

The  bait  should  never  be  thrown  too  far  iii 
trolling.  In  small  rivers,  the  opposite  banks 
may  be  fished  with  ease  ;  but  the  violence  of 
the  fall  of  the  bait  in  extensive  throws,  soon 
spoils  it,  by  rubbing  oli  its  scales,  and  alarms 
the  pike  instead  of  enticing  him. 

The  lead  hook  is  used  by  putting  the  lead 
into  the  mouth  of  the  live  bait  and  sewing  it 
up  ;  the  fish  will  live  some  time,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lead,  will  swim  with  the 
support  it  receives  from  the  line,  with  nearly 
the  same  ease  as  if  at  liberty  ;  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  method  of  alluring  the 
pike. 

Pike  are  more  easily  enticed  by  a  large  bait, 
but  a  small  bait  is  more  certain  in  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Weeds  should  never  be  suffered  to 
hang  upon  the  bait  or  hook  w  hen  recast  into 
the  water,  and  the  bait  should  touch  the  sur¬ 
face  as  softly  as  possible.  A  rough  wind  is 
to  be  preferred,  particularly  when  the  stream 
is  clear,  in  trolling  for  pike  ;  those  fish  never 
bite  in  white  water  after  rain,  &c.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  if  a  pike  goes  slowly  up 
the  stream,  after  having  taken  the  bait,  it  de¬ 
notes  a  good  fish. 

Pike  are  taken  in  some  places  by  what  is 


termed  dipping.  For  this  purpose,  a  large 
sized  gorge  hook  is  used,  very  slightly  leaded 
on  the  shank,  and  baited  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  trolling,  only  the  mouth  of  the  fish  is 
to  be  sewed  up,  and  the  back  fin  cut  away, 
and  then  looped  to  the  swivel:  the  line  is  let 
out  from  the  reel  to  a  convenient  length,  and 
the  bait  is  dropped  in  any  small  openings 
where  the  water  is  not  very  deep,  and  over¬ 
spread  with  docks  and  weeds.  The  bait, 
hanging  with  his  head  downwards,  will,  when 
gently  moved,  (and  all  baits,  dead  ones  es¬ 
pecially,  should  be  kept  in  constant  motion,) 
shoot  and  play  about  among  the  weeds  so 
naturally,  that  the  pike  w  ill  manifest  a  degree 
of  eagerness  in  taking  it  this  way,  even  from 
the  surface.  When  the  bait  has  been  seized, 
the  line  is  to  be  slackened,  and  the  pike 
allowed  to  run :  in  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
perceived  to  shake,  which  is  the  signal  for 
striking.  When  hooked,  he  must  be  cautiously 
managed,  winding  up  the  line  gradually  :  in 
getting  the  pike  through  the  weeds,  his  nose 
should  be  kept,  if  possible,  above  them,  and 
the  landing-net  used  in  taking  him  from  the 
water.  The  baits  for  this  method  of  angling 
must  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 

For  snap  fishing,  the  rod  should  be  stout  at 
the  top,  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  a  strong- 
loop  to  fasten  the  line  upon,  which  must  be  a 
foot  shorter  than  the  rod.  The  double  spring- 
hook  is  the  best  calculated  for  the  live  snap ; 
and  to  bait  it,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than 
to  hang  the  fish  to  the  small  hook  under  the 
back  fin,  which  may  be  done  with  so  little 
hurt  to  the  bait,  that  it  will  live  for  many 
hours.  Gudgeons  (which  in  all  modes  of 
pike  fishing,  are  preferable  to  any  other  kind 
of  bait ;)  and  dace  form  the  most  attractive 
lures  in  this  case  ;  they  must  be  kept  alive  in 
a  tin  kettle  with  holes  in  the  lid,  which  in  hot 
weather  should  be  placed  in  the  water. 

The  other  live  snap  hook  is  baited  by  the 
small  hook  being  thrust  through  the  fin  be¬ 
neath  the  back  fin  :  some  persons  use  a  piece 
of  silk  or  thread  doubled,  hung  on  the  point 
of  the  small  hook,  and  brought  under  the 
belly  of  the  bait,  and  tied  on  the  other  side 
to  the  shanks  of  the  large  hooks:  in  doing 
which,  care  and  expedition  are  requisite, 
otherwise  the  bait  will  be  so  much  injured  as 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  swimming  briskly 
in  the  water.  A  cork  float,  the  size  of  a  com¬ 
mon  burgamot  pear,  with  a  small  pistol  bullet 
or  two,  not  only  to  poise,  but  to  keep,  the 
bait  at  a  proper  depth,  which  is  from  two  to 
three  feet.  If  a  pike  be  near  where  the  bait 
is  put  in,  the  latter  will  come  to  the  surface, 
or  increase  the  quickness  of  its  motion,  to 
avoid  him;  indications  which  will  put  the 
angler  on  his  guard  ;  when  the  float  is  drawn 
under,  it  should  be  allowed  to  sink  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  surface  of  the  water  before 
striking,  which,  in  all  snap-fishing,  should  be 
a  smart  stroke,  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
course  the  pike  appears^to  be  taking  ;  the  line 
must  be  kept  tight,  and  the  landing-net  used 
in  lifting  him  from  the  water. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


The  month  of  March  is  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  time  for  snap  fishing,  pike  being  at 
that  period  shy  of  gorging,  though  apparently 
eager  to  seize  the  bait.  There  are  persons 
who  use  only  one  large,  long-shanked  hook, 
whipped  to  gimp,  with  a  swivel  at  the  upper 
end ;  the  hook  baited  with  a  gudgeon  under 
the  back  fin,  or  through  the  upper  lip,  with  a 
float  as  above  described,  that  will  swim  the 
gudgeon :  fish  at  mid  water,  and  allow  the 
float  to  be  sunk  a  minute  before  striking. 
Perch  may  be  thus  taken  if  the  bait  be  a 
small  gudgeon  or  a  minnow. 

For  the  dead  snap  a  variety  of  hooks  are 
used  ;  however,  the  hook  generally  preferred 
is  similar  to  that  for  a  common  line  snap  ;  the 
length  of  the  gimp  on  which  the  hook  is  tied, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  bait, 
and  should  be  rather  longer  than  the  distance 
from  the  back  fin  to  the  mouth  ;  that  the 
looped  end  may  be  hung  on  a  strong  swivel, 
neatly  tied  to  about  a  foot  more  of  gimp,  with 
a  noose  at  the  other  end  to  hang  it  upon  the 
line,  fastening  a  piece  of  lead  of  the  shape  of 
a  bailey  corn,  and  weighing  about  an  ounce, 
with  a  hole  through  it,  about  two  inches 
above  the  swivel.  The  rod  should  be  larger 
than  that  for  trolling;  the  line  fine,  strong, 
and  twenty  yards  in  length. 

A  middle  sized  dace  forms  an  eligible  bait ; 
into  which  the  baiting  needle  should  be  in¬ 
serted,  close  behind  the  back  fin,  letting  it 
come  out  of  the  mouth  ;  draw  the  gimp  to 
which  the  hook  is  tied  after  it;  the  short 
hook  must  stand  with  the  point  upright  be¬ 
hind  the  back  fin  ;  the  others  will  conse¬ 
quently  be  on  each  side ;  then  hang  it  upon 
the  swivel,  and  try  if  it  will  spin  ;  if  it  does 
not,  move  the  bait  a  little  to  the  right  or  left, 
which  may  be  done,  without  moving  it  from 
the  hook;  the  success  depends  entirely  upon 
its  quick  turning,  when  drawn  against  the 
stream  ;  and  when  this  object  is  properly 
accomplished,  it  appears  like  a  fish  unable  to 
escape,  and  presents  too  tempting  a  lure  for 
the  pike  to  resist.  This  method  will  not  only 
enable  the  angler  to  fish  a  greater  extent  of 
water  than  the  others,  but  is  more  certain  to 
secure  the  pike.  Large  pike,  though  bold  in 
seizing  the  bait,  are  often  very  cautious  in 
gorging  it:  there  are  few  trollers  but  have 
experienced,  that,  after  having  run  out  a 
considerable  length  of  line,  the  bait  has  been 
mumbled  to  pieces  and  deserted ;  which,  in 
the  present  case,  could  not  occur,  since,  if  the 
pike  but  seize  the  bait,  he  is  caught.  Fur¬ 
ther,  this  method  of  angling  is  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  to  both  shallow  and  deep  waters,  to  the 
still  or  rapid  parts  of  the  river  ;  and  will  take 
pike  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  provided  the 
water  and  weather  be  favourc.ble. 

There  are  those  to  be  met  with,  that  have 
two  or  more  swivels  to  their  line  at  both  troll 
and  snap,  by  which  means  its  twisting  is  pre¬ 
vented,  the  bait  plays  more  freely,  and  to  the 
dead  bait  in  rivers  this  method  is  certainly  an 
improvement. 

Pike  are  also  taken  by  a  live  bait,  fixed  to 


a  certain  place,  termed  a  ledger-bait ;  if  a 
fish  is  to  be  used,  the  Iiook  should  be  run 
through  the  upper  lip  or  back  fin  ;  if  a  frog, 
(of  which  the  yellowest  are  the  best,)  the 
arming  wire  is  to  be  put  in  at  the  mouth, 
drawn  out  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  leg 
tied  above  the  upper  joint  of  the  wire  ;  fasten 
the  wire  to  a  strong  line  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  yards  long ;  the  other  end  being 
made  fast  to  a  stake  or  stump  of  a  tree,  a 
forked  stick  is  to  be  placed  near  the  surface, 
through  which  the  line  is  to  pass,  and  suspend 
the  bait  about  a  yard  in  the  water,  by  a 
notch  made  in  the  fork  ;  but  which,  when  the 
bait  is  taken,  will  easily  slip  out;  but  the 
best  way  is  to  have  a  wheel  or  an  iron  spindle, 
to  stick  into  the  ground. 

Huxing  pike  is  accomplished  by  large  blad¬ 
ders  blown  up  and  tied  close :  at  the  mouth 
of  each  fasten  a  line,  (longer  or  shorter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth  of  the  water,)  with  an 
armed  hook  baited :  launch  them  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind  to  move  up  and  down 
the  pool :  a  boat  becomes  necessary  in  this 
diversion,  which  is  amusing  enough,  It  was 
thus  formerly  practised  upon  the  Loch  of 
Monteith  in  Scotland,  which  abounded  with 
large  perch.  A  number  of  geese  were  col¬ 
lected  by  the  farmers  who  occupied  the  sur¬ 
rounding  banks  of  the  loch:  after  baited  lines, 
about  two  or  three  feet  long  had  been  tied  to 
their  legs,  they  were  driven  into  the  water: 
naturally  enough  steering  homewards  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  the  baits  were  swallowed  :  a 
violent  and  often  tedious  struggle  ensued  ;  in 
which,  however,  the  geese  at  length  prevailed, 
frequently  much  exhausted  before  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  shore.  Something  similar  to  this  was 
the  method  practised  by  the  late  Colonel 
Thornton,  with  what  he  denominated  fox¬ 
hounds^  (not  a  very  appropriate  term,  cer¬ 
tainly ;)  and  which  consisted  of  baited  floats 
set  adrift  upon  the  extensive  lakes  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Trimmers  may  be 
formed  in  various  ways,  but  they  all  amount 
to  the  same  thing. 

A  pike  which  w'eighed  seventy-two  pounds 
was  taken  with  a  fly  at  Loch  Ken,  near  New 
Galloway,  Scotland  ;  accidentally  no  doubt ; 
though  some  persons  assert  that  pike  will  rise 
at  a  gaudy  flj  ;  so  much  so,  that  pike  may 
be  thus  taken  when  no  other  kind  of  bait  will 
allure  them,  especially  in  lowering  windy 
weather. 

The  late  Colonel  Thornton  thus  describes 
pike  fishing  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland; 
-pi“  After  breakfast  went  to  Loch  Alva,  having 
got  a  large  quantity  of  fine  trout  for  bait  ; 
but,  for  many  hours  could  not  obtain  a  rise. 
Captain  Waller  baited  the  fox  hounds,  and 
as  his  boat  was  to  be  sent  forward,  I  came 
down  to  him,  having  killed  a  very  fine  pike  of 
above  twenty  pounds,  the  only  one  I  thought 
we  had  left  in  the  Loch.  The  Captain  came 
on  board,  and  we  trolled  together  for  some 
time  without  success;  and,  examining  the 
fox-hounds,  found  no  fish  at  them.  At  length 
I  discovered  one  of  them  which  had  been 
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missing,  though  anxiously  sought  for,  from 
the  first  time  of  our  coming  here  :  it  was  un¬ 
commonly  well  baited,  and  I  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  some  pike  had  run  it  underneath  a 
tree,  by  which  means  both  fish  and  hound 
would  be  lost.  On  coming  nearer,  I  clearly 
saw  it  was  the  same  one  which  had  been 
missing,  ihat  the  line  was  run  off,  and,  by  its 
continuing  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  I 
made  no  doubt  but  some  monstrous  fish  was 
at  it.  I  was  desirous  that  Captain  Waller, 
who  had  not  met  with  any  success  that  morn¬ 
ing,  should  take  it  up  ;  which  he  acfjordingly 
Jid,  when  looking  below  the  stern  of  the  boat, 

I  saw  a  famous  fellow,  whose  weight  could 
not  be  less  than  between  twenty  and  thirty 
pounds.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great 
caution  the  Captain  observed,  before  the  land¬ 
ing  net  could  be  used,  he  made  a  shoot, 
carrying  off  two  yards  of  cord. 

As  soon  as  we  had  recoveied  from  the  con¬ 
sternation  this  accident  occasioned,  I  ordered 
the  boat  to  cruise  about  for  the  chance  of 
his  taking  me  again,  which  I  have  known 
frequently  to  happen  with  pike,  who  are  won¬ 
derfully  bold  and  voracious.  On  the  second 
throw  1  saw  a  very  large  fish  come  at  me,  and, 
collecting  my  line,  1  felt  I  had  him  fairly 
hooked  ;  but  I  was  fearful  he  had  run  himself 
tight  round  some  root,  his  weight  seemed  so 
dead  ;  we  rowed  up,  therefore,  to  the  spot, 
where  he  soon  convinced  me  he  was  at  liber¬ 
ty,  by  running  me  so  far  into  the  lake  that  I 
had  not  one  inch  more  of  line  to  give  him. 
The  servants,  foreseeing  the  consequence  of 
my  situation,  rowed  with  great  expedition  to¬ 
wards  the  fish,  which  now  rose  about  seventy 
yards  from  us  an  absolute  wonder  !  I  relied 
on  my  tackle,  which  I  knew  was  in  every  re¬ 
spect  excellent,  as  I  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  pike  killed  the  day  before,  put  on 
hooks  and  gimp,  adjusted  with  great  care;  a 
precaution  which  would  have  been  thought 
superfluous  in  London,  as  it  certainly  was  for 
most  lakes,  though  here  barely  equal  to  my 
fish.  After  playing  him  for  some  time,  I  gave 
the  rod  to  Captain  Waller,  that  he  might  have 
the  honor  of  landing  him,  for  I  thought  him 
quite  exhausted,  when,  to  our  surprise,  we 
were  again  constrained  to  follow  the  monster 
nearly  across  this  great  lake,  having  the  wind 
too  much  against  us.  Frequently  he  flew  out 
of  the  water  to  such  a  height,  taat,  though  I 
knew  the  uncommon  strength  of  my  tackle,  I 
dreaded  losing  such  an  extraordinary  fish. 
After  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter’s  play, 
however,  we  thought  we  might  safely  attempt 
to  land  him,  which  was  done  in  the  following 
manner: — Newmarket^  a  lad  so  called  from 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  I  ordered  with  ano¬ 
ther  servant,  to  strip,  and  wade  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  they  readily  did.  In  the  mean 
time  1  took  the  landing  net,  while  Captain 
Waller,  judiciously  ascending  the  hill  above, 
drew  him  gently  towards  us.  He  approached 
the  shore  very  quietly,  and  we  thought  him 
quite  safe,  when,  perceiving  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  enemies,  he  made  a  last  des¬ 


perate  effort,  shot  into  the  deep  again,  and,  in 
the  exertion,  threw  one  of  the  men  on  his 
baek.  His  immense  size  was  now  very  ap¬ 
parent  ;  we  proceeded  with  all  due  caution  ; 
and  being  once  more  drawn  towards  land,  I 
tried  to  get  his  head  into  the  net,  upon  effect¬ 
ing  which,  the  servants  were  ordered  to  seize 
his  tail,  and  slide  him  on  shore :  I  took  all 
imaginable  pains  to  accomplish  this,  but  in 
vain,  and  began  to  think  myself  strangely 
awkward,  when,  at  length,  having  got  his 
snout  in,  I  discovered  that  the  hoop  of  the  net, 
though  adapted  to  very  large  pike,  w'ould  ad¬ 
mit  no  more  than  that  part.  He  was,  however, 
completely  spent,  and  in  a  few  moments,  we 
landed  him,  a  perfect  monster  !  On  opening 
his  jaws,  to  endeavour  to  take  the  hooks  from 
him,  whieh  were  both  in  his  gorge,  so  dread¬ 
ful  a  forest  of  teeth  I  think  I  never  beheld ! 
If  I  had  not  had  a  double  link  of  gimp,  with 
two  swivels,  the  depth  between  his  stomach 
and  mouth  would  have  made  the  former 
quite  useless.  His  measurement,  accurately 
taken,  was  Jive  feet  four  inches  from  eye 
to  fork!'’  The  weight  of  this  fish  was 
estimated  betw'een  forty-seven  and  forty- 
eight  pounds ! 

On  another  occasion,  the  Colonel  observes, 
“The  landlord,  from  my  first  interview,  had 
given  me  strange  accounts  of  some  prodigious 
pike,  that  were  in  the  Spey,  immediately  be¬ 
low  his  house,  but  that  there  was  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  was  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  that 
he  might  be  found  to  take  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  :  he  himself  hooked  him  three  different 
days,  and  always  broke  his  tackle  and  lost 
his  hooks,  a  very  serious  thing  here,  where 
they  are  not  to  be  bought:  he  in  revenge,  and 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  him,  and  recovering  his 
hooks,  had  shot  at  him  four  times  without 
any  effect.  From  these  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  corroborated  by  one  of  my  attendants, 
I  made  no  doubt,  but  there  might  be  some 
great  overgrown  pike  where  he  mentioned. 
Accordingly,  I  went  and  saw  a  most  likely 
deep  for  such  a  fish  as  he  described,  and  put 
my  rod  together;  which  being  performed  and 
the  wheel  fastened,  I  found  that,  by  my  horses 
being  sent  to  Avemore,  my  fishing  book  was 
gone  in  the  saddle  (adapted  to  carry  that  and 
other  apparatus).  I  was  very  anxious  to  try 
for  the  fish,  and  the  people  around,  who  had 
known  his  exploits,  persuaded  me  and  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  instant  I  threw  in  any  living 
animal,  even  a  dog,  he  w  ould  take  it.  I  ad¬ 
justed  a  strong  trimmer  hook,  with  a  very 
moderate  swivel ;  and,  accordingly,  threw  in 
a  live  bait :  the  instant  the  rapid  stream 
carried  it  down,  a  pike  came  at  me  with  infi¬ 
nite  eagerness,  making  the  whole  water  foam, 
ran  me  across  the  stream  and  into  his  hold, 
forty  feet. 

This  they  assured  me  they  well  knew  to  be 
the  same  fish.  The  landlord  was  quite  in  ex- 
taey  ;  he  having  seen  me  kill  many  large  pike, 
concluded  of  course  that  I  should  kill  this, 
and  made  no  doubt  of  recovering  his  lost 
hooks. 
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I  gave  him  some  time  to  gorge,  and  then  be¬ 
gan  to  play  him,  having  excellent  sport  with 
him  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  landlord  pre¬ 
pared  himself  with  the  landing  net,  but,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  time  to  use  it  he  broke  his  hold. 

I  immediately  despatched  a  man  to  Ave- 
more  for  my  book,  and  putting  a  fresh  bait  on 
in  order  to  save  time,  and  still  hoping  with 
the  tackle  I  had  to  kill  him,  I  threw  in,  when, 
unconcernedly,  he  took  me  greedily  as  before. 

I  now  gave  him,  as  I  thought,  plenty  of 
time,  which  is  a  great  art  in  gorge  fishing.  I 
recommend  it  to  any  fisher  in  this  way,  to 
read  a  sermon  between  the  times  of  striking  at 
his  fish  and  his  striking  at  the  bait.  The 
landlord  came  up,  and  took  all  the  pains 
imaginable  to  insure  me  success,  but  I  failed 
as  before.  I  at  length  found  that  I  had  been 
very  imprudent  not  to  wait  for  luy  tackle, 
conceiving  that  he  certainly  would  not  have 
the  impudence  to  take  any  more  that  even¬ 
ing. 

However,  T  now  changed  my  mode  of  fish¬ 
ing,  (having  adopted  the  other  from  necessi¬ 
ty)  and  threw  in  my  bait,  a  very  tempting, 
silver-coloured  trout,  with  a  pair  of  snap 
hooks  that  had  never  failed  me.  To  rny  ut¬ 
most  satisfaction,  he  came  again,  if  possible, 
more  ravenous  than  before.  I  had  examined 
iny  situation,  and  found  that  he  only  played- 
with  me ;  and  the  advantage  of  so  rapid  a 
stream  to  run  into,  and  my  confined  situation 
making  it  very  inconvenient,  if  not  impracti¬ 
cable,  to  land  such  a  fish,  without  the  danger 
of  getting  a  most  complete  ducking,  I  got 
well  situated  about  thirty  feet  higher  up  the 
stream,  on  a  fine  gravelly  bed. 

By  this  time  I  found  he  had  run  me  out 
about  sixty  yards  of  line;  but  the  evening 
growing  dark,  1  attacked  my  gentleman  in 
earnest,  and  he  soon  made  my  rod,  though  a 
a  very  stout  one,  rattle,  all  its  rings  spring¬ 
ing  to  the  handle.  I  knew  I  had  him  secure, 
if  no  unforeseen  accident  happened,  which 
we  fishers,  without  any  mode  of  preventing, 
sometimes  feel.  After  having  repeatedly  run 
into  the  rapid  stream,  where,  from  its  great 
width,  and  my  situation,  I  was  unable  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  he  had  nearly  broken  me  by  running 
off  almost  the  whole  of  my  line,  above  eighty 
yards,  which,  had  he  completely  effected,  he 
w’ould  certainly  have  served  me  as  he  had  my 
host  before.  I  fortunately,  however,  turned 
him,  and  got  up  my  line,  with  the  multiplying 
wheel,  as  quickly  as  possible,  conceiving  him 
now  my  own.  The  landlord  waded  in  with 
the  net,  and  the  other  attendant  coming  up, 
with  some  difficulty  were  securing  him,  just  as 
Lawson  arrived,  whom  I  had  been  wishing  for 
in  vain,  he  having,  by  his  uncommon  good 
sense,  always  landed  any  large  fish  very  ju¬ 
diciously. 

He  was  now  readily  got  on  shore,  and 
proved  a  most  noble  fish,  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  one  before  mentioned.  He  was 
killed,  and  immediately  crimped  on  the  spot, 
and  a  large  party  invited  to  partake  of  him.'' 

In  May,  170(5,  Mr.  Bishop  of  Godstow, 


landed,  between  Weir  and  Wytham  brook, 
the  largest  pike  ever  remembered  to  be  taken 
in  the  Isis.  After  being  disgorged  of  a  bar¬ 
bel  nearly  six,  and  a  chub  upwards  of  three 
pounds,  this  fish  weighed  thirty-one  pounds 
and  a  half. 

In  June,  1796,  a  pike  was  caught  in  Exton 
Park  pond  (Lord  Gainsborough’s)  which 
weighed  thirty-seven  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

In  1797,  a  pike  weighing  forty  pounds,  and 
measuring  in  length  three  feet  six  inches,  and 
girth  two  feet,  was  caught  in  a  pond  at  Tot- 
teridge,  in  Hertfordshire. 

In  1804,  one  of  these  ravenous  fish  was 
taken  in  the  pool  at  Parkington,  (the  Earl  of 
Aylesford's)  with  a  carp  that  weighed  ten 
pounds,  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  which  had 
choaked  him.  The  pike,  when  empty,  weighed 
thirty  pounds. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray's  pike,  caught  in  June, 
1799,  at  the  draining  off  the  water  from  the 
lake  at  his  seat,  at  Summer  Castle,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  weighed  forty-seven  pounds.  This  fish 
must  have  got  into  the  lake  w  hen  very  small, 
and  had  acquired  this  enormous  size  in  twen- 
ty-tw'o  years,  for  at  that  time  the  lake  was 
laid  dry.  Sir  Cecil  computed  that  he  con¬ 
sumed  three  fish  per  day,  progressively  larger 
as  his  own  size  increased,  and  that  he  at  least 
destroyed  24,000;  all  of  which,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  growth,  must  have  been  valuable 
fish ;  so  that  the  cost  of  his  support  exceeded, 
by  some  hundred  times,  his  own  value. 

The  largest  pike  that  was  ever  seen  in  this 
country,  w  as  caught  on  the  draining  of  a  large 
pool  at  Lillishall  lime  works,  near  Newport, 
that  had  not  been  fished  in  the  memory  of 
man  :  it  weighed  upwards  of  170  pounds  ! 

In  the  large  sheet  of  water  at  Trentham, 
(Duke  of  Sutherland’s)  a  pike  seized  the  head 
of  a  swan  as  the  bird  was  feeding  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  gorged  so  much  of 
it  as  killed  them  both. 

The  longevity  of  the  pike  is  remarkable. 
Gesnei  mentions  a  pike  whose  age  was  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  267  years. 


An  Oppossum  out  of  his  Latitude. — Some  days 
ago,  the  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Kelburne,  in  going  his 
rounds,  observed  at  a  short  distance  eastward  of 
Hawkhead  Mains,  a  rather  suspicious-looking  charac¬ 
ter,  and  gave  chase.  The  stranger  seeing  no  other 
likely  means  of  escape,  jumped  into  the  canal, — the 
gamekeeper  jumped  after  him,  seized  him  by  die 
neck,  and  brought  him  ashore  ;  when,  behold,  he 
turned  out  to  be  an  oppossum.  How  such  an  animal 
came  there  nobody  can  explain.  The  captive  was 
brought  to  Paisley,  tended  with  great  care,  and 
showed,  by  his  attachment  to  those  who  were  kind  to 
him,  that  he  had  some  sparks  of  gratitude  in  his  bo¬ 
som.  He  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  cat,  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  docile  little  fellow — cleanly  withal 
— very  fond  of  nuts  and  raisins,  but  would  not  say  no 
to  a  good  beef  steak  if  it  fell  in  his  way.  On  Tues¬ 
day  week,  he  was  taking  a  stroll  about  the  edge  of  a 
soap-boiler’s  cauldron,  but  he  did  not  seem  so  much 
at  home  as  when  swinging  by  the  tail  in  a  gum  tree. 
All  at  once  he  lost  his  hold,  toppled  into  an  ocean  of 
ley,  and  thus  lost  the  number  of  his  mess. 
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BAIT  FISHING  AND  TROLLING. 


This  being  now  the  season  for  angling,  we  may 
advantageously  offer  another  chapter  on  that  de¬ 
lightful  art,  from  the  useful  treatise  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dart — taking  first  the  subject  of  bait-fishing. 

“  The  first  object  of  the  ground  angler  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  prepare  his  worms.  These  reptiles  are  to 
be  found  in  great  quantities  on  a  rich  moist  soil. 
Clay,  sand,  and  peat-moss,  afford  them  in  very 
small  numbers.  They  will  generate  quickly  un¬ 
der  all  sorts  of  manure  and  decayed  substances, 
vegetable  as  well  as  animal.  Four  or  five  different 
varieties  are  known  in  this  country  ;  among  which 
we  find  the  large  lob  or  dew  worm,  an  excellent 
bait  for  salmon  and  sea  trout.  These  may  be 
picked  up  in  any  garden,  by  a  ready  hand,  during 
the  summer  twilights,  when  they  crawl  out  upon 
tlie  surface  in  search  of  food.  They  are  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  subtle  worm,  and  require  to  be  seized 
with  some  address.  Secondly,  we  have  the  com¬ 
mon  earth  worm,  a  smaller  and  more  inactive 
sort.  Thirdly,  the  brandling,  a  beautifully  streak¬ 
ed  variety,  found  only  in  very  rich  and  warm  soils, 
among  hot-beds,  near  common  sewers,  at  the  side 
of  tan-pits  ;  the  red  worm  also  breeds  along  with 
it,  and  both  are  highly  esteemed  by  anglers.  We, 
however,  reckon  the  brandling  a  soft  bait,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  handle,  being  filled  with  a  yellow  li¬ 
quid,  which  issues  out  on  the  slightest  pressure. 
This  reptile  generates  with  wonderful  rapidity ; 
a  dozen  or  two  of  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  when  placed  among  warm  manure,  sufficient 
in  quantity,  will  produce  many  myriads,  as  we 
have  witnessed.  The  red  worm  is  certainly  supe¬ 
rior  as  a  bait,  although  somewhat  small  and  clear. 

Worms  may  be  dug  up  with  a  spade  or  a  three¬ 
pronged  instrument,  such  as  is  used  for  raising 
potatoes.  We,  however  prefer  another  method  of 
taking  them.  Insert  a  thickish  stick,  or  dibble, 
into  the  soil,  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  Move  it 
backwards  and  forwards  with  tolerable  quickness, 
so  as  to  agitate  the  earth  round  about.  After  a  mi¬ 
nute  or  so,  every  worm  within  the  circle  of  agita¬ 
tion,  which  may  extend  several  feet,  will  appear  at 
the  surface.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  some  mole 
is  imagined  to  be  near  at  hand  by  these  reptiles, 
who,  accordingly,  attempt  their  escape  by  shooting 
upwards,  and  then  travelling  over  the  top  instead 
of  working  their  way  out  of  reach,  through  a  stub¬ 
born  mass  of  earth,  which  their  natural  enemy 
might  penetrate  much  faster.  This  method  of  cap¬ 
turing  worms  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  them 
into  your  hands  in  a  purified  condition,  free  from 
filth  and  injury,  both  of  which  your  delving  instru¬ 
ment  is  apt  to  occasion. 

In  taking  your  worms,  have  a  flannel  bag  near 
you,  filled  with  fresh  clean  moss,  into  which  drop 
them  when  seized.  They  should  be  kept  two  or 
three  days  in  a  cool  place  before  used,  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  purged  and  toughened.  Take  care 
that  the  moss  become  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet ;  a 
spoonful  of  cream  or  sweet  milk  is  a  good  remedy 
for  the  former  defect — a  better  is  to  change  it 
every  other  day  for  some  newly  plucked.  In  pre¬ 
paring  worms,  a  common  flower-pot  is  a  good  re¬ 
cipient.  Some  anglers  redden  theirs  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pounded  brick,  oatmeal,  and  water :  the 


effect  of  this  composition  is  nevertheless  entirely 
fanciful. 

The  manner  of  fixing  the  worm  we  leave  en¬ 
tirely  to  one’s  own  taste :  a  general  rule  is  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  hook  wdthout  injuring  the  appearance  of 
the  bait.  Most  anglers  use  two  worms  in  this 
way.  They  insert  the  hook  at  one-third  of  its 
whole  length’s  distance  from  the  head  of  one,  and 
bring  it  out  at  the  same  distance  from  the  tail ; 
they  then  commence  with  the  other  in  like  manner, 
only  the  hook  is  not  brought  out  again  at  all,  but 
the  barb  left  covered  near  the  extremity  of  the 
worm. 

Some  anglers  permit  their  worm  to  be  carried 
forward  by  the  current;  others  move  it  across 
with  a  heavy  sinker  appended,  so  as  to  keep  it 
near  the  bottom.  And  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
trout  take  the  bait,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  at  the 
first  dart  they  engross  the  whole  hook  within  their 
mouths  ;  wherefore,  many  knowing  this,  strike  at 
the  moment ;  the  fish  then  let  the  bait  go,  and 
commence  upon  the  worm  more  leisurely,  killing 
it  with  repeated  bites  before  it  is  finally  swal¬ 
lowed. 

For  quick  striking,  a  very  short  line  is  neces¬ 
sary,  not  above  the  length  of  the  rod  ;  this  ought 
always  to  be  kept  at  its  full  stretch,  and  moved  in  a 
half  circle  with  the  angler.  It  requires  some  de¬ 
gree  of  perception  to  know  the  exact  instant  when 
the  fish  first  seizes  your  bait ;  it  does  so  with  such 
softness,  and  with  no  likeliness  of  a  tug,  as  one  is 
apt  to  imagine  ;  nay,  it  merely  closes  its  jaws  upon 
the  hook,  as  a  gaping  oyster  would  do  upon  one’s 
finger.  Then  is  your  opportunity  for  striking  ;  if 
you  neglect  it,  you  allow  the  trout  its  more  lei¬ 
surely  process  of  nibbling,  and  its  chances  of 
escape.  In  striking  with  the  short  line,  do  it 
sharply,  and  never  against  the  current,  but  rather 
with  it,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  and  not  too  high. 
The  reason  of  this  advice  is  obvious,  for  all  fish 
feed  with  their  heads  pointing  up  the  stream — 
kindly  giving  you  the  choice  of  pulling  the  hook 
into  or  out  of  their  mouths;  the  latter  of  which 
purposes  you  accomplish,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
by  striking  against  the  current.  This  whip-jack 
manner  of  bait-fishing  is  very  deadly  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hand.  The  long-line  anglers  make  no¬ 
thing  of  their  method  comparatively;  and  yet, 
among  clear  waters,  and  where  fish  are  few,  or 
bite  shyly,  patience  and  a  long  line  will  carry  the 
day.  Remarkably  fine  gut  ought  to  be  used  by 
all  ground  anglers,  whatever  be  the  practice. 

To  all  bait-fishers  Scotland  affords  excellent 
sport ;  her  rivers  run  so  strongly,  and  are  main¬ 
tained  hy  so  many  sources  in  the  shape  of  moun¬ 
tain  burns.  These  romantic  streamlets  abound  in 
trout ;  every  stone  shelters  its  inhabitant,  and  the 
meanest  pool  is  peopled  with  numbers.  Burn 
fish,  however,  are  generally  of  a  small  size ;  they 
seldom  exceed  a  pound  in  w'eight,  except  in  the 
spawning  season,  when  larger  ones  ascend  from 
broader  streams,  or  lochs  at  a  distance.  Still,  the 
taking  of  them  is  a  pleasant  pastime,  especially 
when  they  bite  eagerly  at  your  worm,  as  they  do 
during  rain,  and  in  discoloured  water.  At  such 
times  you  have  only  to  drop  your  bait  without  art, 
and  the  fish  will  manage  its  own  ruin. 

In  ground-fishing  for  salmon,  use  lob-worms, 
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fresh  from  the  earth,  and  not  toughened  or  pre¬ 
pared  in  any  way.  Angle  with  a  long  line,  and  give 
time  before  striking ;  you  will  fix  him  at  the  se¬ 
cond  or  third  tug. 

Akin  to  this  sort  of  angling  is  roe-fishing,  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  remark,  that  in  autumn  it  is  the 
most  fatal  method  of  capturing  trout,  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  much  into  practice  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
The  roe  is  procured  generally  from  the  grilse  of 
salmon,  and  used  either  in  a  raw  state,  made  into 
paste,  or  salted  entire.  We  give  the  following  re¬ 
ceipt  for  salting  roe : — Procure  some  pounds  of 
the  freshest — notice  that  it  be  red  and  firm  ;  take 
off  the  membrane  and  broken  parts ;  wash  the 
spawn  in  lukewarm  milk  and  water,  carefully  se¬ 
parating  the  individual  particles :  beat  together 
three  parts  of  fine  salt,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  and 
rub  the  whole  carefully  with  the  mixture,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  to  the  pound 
of  roe ;  spread  it,  thus  prepared,  over  a  flannel 
cloth  until  quite  dry  and  tough ;  then  stow  it  in 
pots,  and  run  the  top  over  with  lard,  to  exclude 
the  air.  This  preparation  will  keep  good  for  a 
long  time.  In  making  paste,  parboil  and  pound 
the  roe,  salting  it  with  the  same  mixture  as  we 
have  just  described.  One  great  object  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  heighten  the  natural  colour  of  the  spawn 
— a  somewhat  difficult  matter  we  confess,  and  yet 
seemingly  known  better  in  England  than  here, 
where  it  is  more  angled  with,  and  procured  in 
greater  quantities. 

In  angling,  cover  the  point  of  your  hook  with  a 
piece  of  roe  cut  with  a  knife,  as  large  as  a  horse- 
bean,  taking  care,  while  attaching  it,  not  to  crush 
the  ova ;  and  employ  a  short  line,  striking  quickly. 
Always  fix  upon  one  stream,  and  keep  to  it;  you 
are  not  diminishing  the  number  of  fish  near  you, 
catch  them  as  rapidly  as  you  may.  Some  anglers 
previously  bait  the  ground  by  throwing  in  a  hand¬ 
ful  or  two  of  spawn.  This  attracts  and  keeps  the 
fish  to  the  spot.  Turbid  and  swollen  waters  are 
the  best  for  roe-fishing,  and  your  likeliest  month 
is  October. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  minnow  fishing,  by  far 
the  pleasantest  method  of  capturing  trout,  next  to 
angling  with  the  fly.  If  you  wish  to  engage  in 
this  pleasant  sport,  provide  your  minnows  by 
means  of  a  small  drag-net  or  hook.  Select  those 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  which  shine  whitest.  They 
may  be  salted,  but  are  best  perfectly  fresh.  Fish 
in  rapid  streams,  also  in  deep  discoloi  red  pools, 
and  during  a  smart  curl.  Manage  the  minnow  as 
you  would  your  fly,  throwing  it  down  and  across 
as  far  as  you  are  able  ;  bring  it  towards  you  about 
six  inches  or  more  below  the  surface,  spinning  ra¬ 
pidly  by  the  aid  of  several  swivels.  When  a  fish 
rises,  give  him  time  before  you  strike ;  let  him 
turn  and  gorge  the  bait,  then  strike  sharply,  and 
he  is  yours ;  all  fly-fishers  are  apt  to  strike  too 
soon,  and  miss  the  fish. 

Trout  seize  a  minnow  by  the  middle  or  near  the 
head,  and  you  generally  hook  them  on  the  upper 
hooks.  In  rivers,  where  numbers  of  minnows  are 
found,  you  must  angle  with  the  very  smallest,  not 
above  an  inch  in  length,  and  use  a  proportionate 
tackle.  The  trout  in  such  waters  love  delicate  tit¬ 
bits,  and  are  absurdly  nice  in  their  feeding.  Arti¬ 
ficial  minnows  are  sometimes  employed  by  anglers, 


but  generally  fail,  except  in  muddy  waters  and 
lochs. 

Trolling  with  par  for  large  trout  is  a  glorious 
pastime,  especially  on  a  Highland  loch,  circled 
with  mountain  scenery — the  craft  of  nature  by  in¬ 
cantation  wrought,  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together.  It  needs  intellect  to  enjoy  it  well,  and  a 
poet’s  heart  to  know  its  luxury.  Take  with  you 
some  choice  and  idle  spirit,  a  rower  he  must  be 
who  can  manage  your  airy  shallop  as  the  winds  do 
a  weathercock — can  chant  a  ballad  of  yore  of  ladye 
and  chieftain,  and  pranksome  elfe  and  kelpie  wild 
— can  speake  to  the  echoes  and  to  yourself,  cheer¬ 
ing  you  with  wit  and  wisdom,  and  admiring  your 
science  and  skill ;  and  the  gorgeous  fish  you  are 
playing  twenty  fathoms  off,  with  a  strong  and 
steady  hand,  your  heart  ^  high  fluttering  the  while 
like  woman’s  when  she  loves.’ 

Tackle  for  trolling  should  be  dressed  upon 
tried  gimp.  Bait  as  you  do  with  a  minnow  :  use 
a  strong  rod,  heavy  lead,  and  a  long  line  of  oiled 
cord,  wound  upon  an  easy  reel.  Choose  a  sunny 
day,  with  a  stiffish  breeze,  and  troll  near,  but  not 
among,  the  weediest  parts  of  the  loch.  Plant 
yourself  at  the  boat  stern,  and  get  rowed  gently  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  letting  out  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards  of  line  betwixt  you  and  your 
bait.  Trout  from  six  to  nine  pounds  weight  cause 
the  best  sport  when  hooked  :  a  larger  one  seldom 
leaps  or  makes  any  violent  exertion  to  escape :  he 
swims  sullenly,  and  at  ease,  regarding  the  angler 
with  a  sort  of  sovereign  contempt.  You  must  row 
after  him,  and  turn  him  if  you  can  before  he  gets 
among  weed  ;  never  slack  your  line  for  an  instant, 
and  look  well  about  you.  Land  as  soon  as  you 
are  able,  and  play  him  from  the  shore.  Your  com¬ 
panion  will  assist  you  at  the  death.” 


Large  Pike.  —  Last  week,  while  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Bowley,  was  angling  in  the  Grantham 
Canal,  he  caught  an  enormous  jack,  which  measured 
o  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  22lbs.  This 
voracious  fresh-water  shark  must  have  caused  great 
destruction  among  other  fish  in  the  canal. 


Reasoning  of  the  Orang-Outang.  —  The 
Orang-Outang,  without  being  taught,  A^ill  do 
what  a  dog  cannot  be  taught  to  do,  and  untaught 
cannot  think  of  doing  ;  he  will  untwist  or  unravel 
his  chain  or  cord.  If  the  dog  is  chained,  and  the 
cliain  becomes  in  any  way  jammed  between  things 
lying  about,  or  twisted  upon  itself,  the  animal  drags 
hard  at  it,  away  from  the  point  of  entanglement,  per¬ 
haps  increasing  the  evil — becomes  alarmed — cries 
out,  and  never  thinks  of  slackening  the  chain  and 
returning  back  to  see  what  the  cause  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  is.  Not  so  the  orang-outang ;  the  moment 
such  an  accident  occurs,  he  deliberately  sets  about 
putting  matters  to  rights.  He  does  not  drag  away 
from  the  point  of  resistance — does  not  insist  on  run¬ 
ning  forcibly  counter,  but  instantly  slackens  his 
cliain,  as  a  human  being  would  do  under  the  like  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  goes  back  to  see  what  occasions  the 
obstruction.  It  the  chain  has  s;ot  entano^led  with  a 
box  or  any  other  article  of  furniture,  he  disengages 
it;  if  it  has  become  twisted,  he  considers  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  untwists  it. — Mirror. 
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“  A  Dictionary  of  Sports  ;  or,  Companion  to 
the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  River  Side : 
containing  Explanations  of  every  Term  appli¬ 
cable  to  Racing,  Shooting,  Hunting,  Fishing, 
^c.  By  Harry  Harewood,  of  Springfield,  in 
the  County  of  York,  Esq,’’  With  numer¬ 
ous  wood-cuts. 

A  minister  of  state  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  subject  of  legitimate  ani¬ 
madversion  through  the  medium  of  the 
press — so  far  at  least  as  his  public  trans¬ 
actions  might  entitle  him  to  praise,  or  ex¬ 
pose  him  to  censure  or  reprehension  ;  but, 
whatever  might  be  his  political  turpitude,  his 
private  character  has  been  uniformly  held 
sacred  by  that  portion  of  the  press  which  has 
manifested  or  maintained  the  least  pretensions 
to  candour  or  respectability.  Similar  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  extended  to  the  stage,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  all  public  institutions,  as  well  as 
to  candidates  for  public  patronage;  but, 
superlatively  conspicuous  as  objects  for  ap¬ 
plause  or  culpable  exposition,  are  those  who 
present  themselves  as  intellectual  illustrators 
of  the  abstruse  or  mysterious  departments  of 
science  and  art.  Such  a  welt  understood  and 
long  established  custom  has  become  the  law 
of  the  land  without  the  formal  sanction  of 
legal  enactment ;  nor  could  a  more  equitable 
or  a  more  useful  mode  have  been  adopted  had 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  long  as  he  pondered  over  his  celebri- 
ous,  but  heart-sickening,  poor  law  enactment. 
Thus,  by  judicious  criticism,  the  public  may 
be  protected  from  literary  imposition,  and  the 
man  of  sterling  genius  enabled  to  reap  the 
well-merited  reward  of  his  mental  labours. 
Works  of  genuine  merit  emerge  from  the 
crucible  of  investigation,  like  unalloyed  gold 
from  the  furnace,  in  all  the  comely  pride  of 
exalted  purity ;  while  literary  fraud,  unable 
to  bear  the  test  of  examination,  like  Lucifer 
when  touched  with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  be¬ 
comes  thus  exposed  to  scorn  and  derision. 

There  was  something  suspicious  in  the 
mode  and  manner  in  which  this  Dictionary 
of  Sports,”  was  ushered  into  the  world, — it 
reminded  us  of  that  gross  literary  fraud 
**  Allen’s  Horsemanship:”  crawling  stealthily 
out  much  in  the  same  manner.  However,  the 
publishers  inform  us  in  a  preliminary  adver¬ 
tisement,  that  “  this  neio  Sporting  Dictionary 
has  been  compiled  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  by  a  gentleman  whose  experience  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  acquiring  information,  rendered  him  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  to  the  task.  Let  us  see  how  far 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the 
contents  of  the  publication  to  which  it  forms 
an  illegitimate  preface.  After  sixteen  pages 
of  irrelevant  matter,  written  in  very  bad 
English,  we  come  to  the  “  Arabian  Horse,^’ 
which  is  illustrated  by  a  very  inferior  wood- 
cut,  the  effigy  of  which  conveys  some  con¬ 
fused  idea  of  the  Suffolk  punch,  but  the  most 
outrageous  stretch  of  imagination  could,  form 
from  it  no  resemblance  to  the  Ea,stern  quad¬ 


ruped  in  question.  From  a  few  meagre  lines 
under  this  head,  garbled  from  preceding 
writers,  we  are  referred  to  the  article 
“  Horse, from  which  I  will  treat  the  reader 
with  a  short  extract  or  two  of  the  genuine 
style  of  the  “  compiler — he  says,  “  A  horse 
of  a  middle  size  should  have  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  inches  between  his  fore  thighs,  and 
there  should  be  less  distance  between  his  feet 
and  his  thighs  near  the  shoulders  when  he 
stands  upright!”  Now,  as  the  compiler” 
has  adopted  new  phraseology  in  calling  the 
horse^s  arm  his  “  thigh,”  he  should  have  added 
a  copious  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  work,  or 
his  meaning  must  remain  unintelligible. 
After  some  incoherent  lines  on  the  racer,  he 
thus  draws  a  comparison  between  him  and 
the  hunter:  “The  hunter  should  have  more 
bulk  and  greater  extent  of  forms  to  enable  him 
to  carry  more  weight,  and  to  support  it  for  a. 
longer  time.  In  other  respects,  as  almost  the 
same  qualities  are  requisite,  so,  nearly  a 
similar  form,  but  more  extended,  for  a  race¬ 
horse 

Speaking  of  the  Beagle,  this  learned  The¬ 
ban  observes — “  Beagles  are  of  various  kinds, 
as  the  soutner  beagle,  the  cat  beagle,”  &c. 
“  Never  too  old  to  learn,”  says  the  well 
known  homely  apothegm,  so,  in  this  case,  w'e 
must  acknowledge  its  application :  for,  al¬ 
though  from  our  cradle  till  more  than  half  a 
century  of  summers  has  rolled  over  us,  wc 
have  ardently  pursued  field  sports,  these 
varieties  of  the  beagle  tribe,  the  soutner” 
and  the  “  cat,”  never  fell  under  our  observa¬ 
tion,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  them,  though  we 
have  visited  Yorkshire  (wdiere  this  Solomon 
has  chosen  his  locality)  many  times  on  hunt¬ 
ing  excursions.  We  will  spare  the  reader 
the  perusal  of  any  part  of  the  sublime  excogi¬ 
tations  of  this  redoubtable  compiler  on  the 
Bloodhound,  the  Foxhound,  and  the  Harrier: 
as  they  are  beyond  our  comprehension,  we 
ought  not  to  trouble  others  with  an  irksome 
interpretation.  On  the  diversified  subject  of 
pointers,  setters,  springers,  cockers,  &c.  he  is 
equally  erudite,  and  equally  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  ! 

But,  in  order  to  convince  the  reader  that 
our  observations  on  this  publication,  this 
“  New  Sporting  Dictionary ,”  have  not  been 
unduly  called  forth,  we  must  entreat  his 
patience  a  trille  further  in  the  way  of  quota¬ 
tion.  On  shooting,  he  gives  the  following 
highly  instructive  illustrations  ; — “  Cocking, 
(the  gun )  after  the  game  is  on  the  wing,  allows- 
it  to  get  into  steady  flight,  and  gives  him  (the 
shooter)  a  better  chance,  besides  making  him 
steady,  which,  were  h^to  cock  first,  would  be 
quite  the  reverse.”  Byway  either  of  super¬ 
elucidation  or  ^  a  tapering  corollary  to  the 
main  subject,  he  sententiously  reverses  the 
position,  and  says  “  you  masl  coc A*,  your  gun 
with  determmation,  and  walk  up  to  the  covey 
baldly.  The  birds  rise,  single  out  your  vietirn, 
&c.  Then  we  are  told,  “  Grouse  are  found 
in  packs,  as  the  partridge  is  in  coveys,” — in¬ 
deed  !  The  veteran  sportsman  will  smile  at 
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such  new-fangled  phraseology,  and  will  mut¬ 
ter  to  himself,  “  why,  1  thought  grouse  were 
found  in  broods  at  the  commencement  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  began  to  'pack  ;  an  example 
which  the  partridge  not  unfrequently  follows. 

Then  again — “  Training  a  hare^’^ — mind, 
gentle  reader,  “  training  a  hare'**  is  thus  lu¬ 
cidly,  elegantly,  and  elaborately  expounded ; 
“  Pursuing  her  by  her  footsteps  in  the  snow  !** 
This  reading  is  quite  new  :  we  always  under¬ 
stood  the  word,  applicable  in  this  case,  to  be 
tracing. 

The  pictorial  embellishments  or  graphic  illus- 
t7'atiom  of  this  “New  Sporting  Dictionary” 
may  be  said  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  didac¬ 
tic  department  of  this  “  series  of  condensed 
Essays  !**  —  “  Condensed  Essays”  indeed  ! 
why,  who  ever  put  together  this  literary 
cesspool  is  unacquainted  with  the  grammati¬ 
cal  construction  of  the  English  language ! 
This  “gentleman  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
task,”  must  be  some  wretched  hireling,  whose 
distresses  drove  him  to  so  disgraceful  an  ex¬ 
position  of  his  egregious  ignorance  and  utter 
incapacity!  The  wood-cuts  with  which  this 
“  New  Sporting  Dictionary”  is  here  and  there 
bedaubed,  are  beneath  contempt,  even  as  far 
as  the  lozenge  is  concerned  ;  while  the  out¬ 
line  or  delineation,  (if  we  take  the  hound 
tribe  by  way  of  an  average  specimen)  is  as 
referable  to  the  wild  swine  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  as  those  varieties  of  the  canine  race 
which  they  profess  to  represent !  Amongst 
the  pictorial  samples  of  birds,  one  presents  a 
tolerable  portrait  of  the  peregrine  falcon. 
But,  could  it  be  believed?  this  beautiful 
species  of  the  hawk  genus  is  described  as  the 
'"'’Bustard!!!**  What  next?  Why,  such 
things  could  not  be,  if  the  professed  super¬ 
visors*  of  this  department  of  literature  had 
done  their  duty.  “  The  Sportsman,”  however, 
shall  do  his. 

The  Warwick  Square  Sporting  Magazine, 
called,  since  the  appearance  of  a  rival  publi¬ 
cation,  “  The  Old  Sporting f  or  the  Prophet's 
Jownal,**  if  not  venerable  from  its  antiquity, 
is  very  old  womanish  in  ever^^  other  respect. 
Notwithstanding  the  uniform  stigma  which 
the  existence  of  this  periodical  has  inflicted 
on  the  unthinking  liberality  of  the  public,  we 
allowed  our  scanty  ineans  to  be  taxed  with  the 
purchase  of  this  insult  to  the  genuine  sports¬ 
men,  this  outrage  upon  common  sense.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  its  existence  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  it  has,  with  trifling  exception  (like 
the  flickering  twinkle  of  a  distant  and  dimi¬ 
nutive  star  in  a  dismal  sky)  manifested  a  simi¬ 
lar  degree  of  ignorance  on  those  subjects 
which  it  professedly  undertook  to  render 
amusing  by  interesting  and  instructive  eluci¬ 
dation,  as  that  which  might  be  expected  from 
a  Salisbury  Cheesemonger,  if  placed  in  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  !  As  censors, 
therefore,  in  our  particular  department  (Field 
Sports)  self  appointed,  it  is  true,  but  con¬ 
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strained  to  assume  the  office  from  a  similar 
sense  of  duty  to  that  which  impels  the  genu¬ 
ine  patriot  to  the  irksome  task  of  preventing 
“  a  political  rogue  from  sitting  easy  on  his 
nest-egg,”  we  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  in  impressive, 
if  not  glaring,  colors,  the  gross  imposition 
which,  with  the  success  too  olten  attending 
audacious  quackery,  has  been  practised  upon 
them  for  the  last  half  century.  Persons 
whose  acquaintance  with  feathered ga^neooycx 
soared  beyond  the  regions  of  the  sparrow 
bottle  ;  whose  perceptions  of  the  varieties  of 
the  canine  tribe  were  never  sufficiently  acute 
to  trace  the  difference  between  the  modern 
fox-hound  and  the  Spanish  pointer ;  whose 
varied  and  voluminous  knowledge  of  horse¬ 
flesh  was  rapidly  acquired  by  three  successive 
visits  to  Smithfield ;  it  may  be  supposed, 
without  an  outrageous  stretch  of  imagination, 
or  the  loftiest  flight  of  fancy,  were  scarcely 
calculated,  even  though  they  had  gleaned  the 
very  atomies  of  such  a  system  of  probationary 
experience,  for  lecturing  very  luminously  on 
the  multifarious  ramifications  of  the  chase  ! 
And,  notwithstanding  the  unblushing  confi¬ 
dence  produced  by  brazen-faced  success,  it 
would  appear  as  if  a  lingering,  reluctant 
consciousness  of  sheer  incapacity,  had  pro¬ 
duced  those  mental  misgivings  which  have 
endeavoured  to  seek  refuge  under  the  mere¬ 
tricious  protection  of  illegitimate  graphic  il¬ 
lustration.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  considerable  labor  is  bestowed  upon 
the  mere  manual  operation  of  the  plates ; 
while,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  character  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  application,  as  they  are  utterly  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehensive  powers  of  the  highly 
enlightened  purveyors,  such  otherwise  indis¬ 
pensable  qualifications  are  never  taken  into 
consideration.  The  result  of  such  a  system 
is  not  unfrequently  droll,  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  ridiculous  !  for,  on 
reference  to  the  highly  wrought  and  elaborate 
work  in  question,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  a 
couple  of  “  Blood  Hounds,”  we  are  treated 
with  a  whimsical,  if  not  with  a  witty,  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  brace  of  brown  owls  !  We 
are  further  favored  with  the  elegant  sublimity 
of  the  “  Badger  Hunt”  in  alto  relievo  !  Eel 
Fishing  in  Fustian  !  Sueking  Pigs  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Spaniels,  (the  idea  caught  like 
lightning  from  Sir  Henry  Mildmay's  cele¬ 
brated  black  sow ;)  while  stilty  nondescripts, 
we  are  given  to  understand, are  intended  as  flat¬ 
surfaced  likenesses  of  some  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  horses  in  the  kingdom  !  Nor  is  this 
all ;  the  cunning  manufacturers  of  these  libels 
on  the  elegant  art  of  pictorial  embellishment, 
are  allowed  to  puff  their  own  counterfeits 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  extort  a  price  for  their  spurious 
ware  much  more  than  sufficient  to  remunerate 
the  efforts  of  acknowledged  ability  and  ster¬ 
ling  genius ! 

One  person  may  excel  another  in  the  tact 
of  scratching  or  stippling  copper,  (for  what  is 
pompously  called  the  art  of  engraving 
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amounts  to  nothing  more  when  translated 
into  plain  English ;)  and  the  extent  of  ability 
in  the  brightest  cases  is,  the  very  humble  and 
shallow  faculty  of  servile  imitation  !  But  the 
engravers  of  this  country  are  cunning  enough 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Delphic  priests  of 
old ;  and  as  the  latter  surrounded  their  oracular 
science  with  the  cloud  of  superstitious  mystery, 
the  former  havebeen  equally  successful  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  cabalistic  importance  to  a  sort 
of  ignoble  commercial  avocation,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  which  cannot  lay  claim  even  to  the 
offscourings  of  originality !  Our  engravers 
are  unable  to  copy  inanimate  nature  either  in 
her  mildest  or  her  wildest  form ;  while,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  animated  part  of  crea¬ 
tion,  such  is  their  profound  and  imperturbable 
ignorance  in  regard  to  organization  or  cha¬ 
racteristic  delineation,  that  if  the  sketch 
which  is  placed  before  them  be  not  perfect, 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  supply  the  most 
trifling  inaccuracy  or  omission.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  continue  to  give  a  sort  of  ille¬ 
gitimate  simile  of  their  protoplast,  it  appears 
inflexibly  harsh,  inanimate,  inexpressive,  and 
not  unfrequently  grotesque  !  Yet,  by  dint  of 
persevering  pu^,  and  low-minded  trickery, 
they  have  induced  the  unreflecting  part  of 
the  public  to  suppose  that  scarcely  any  lite¬ 
rary  work  can  be  complete  or  satisfactory, 
without  pictorial  embellishment;  which,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  in  its  best  form,  is  no  criterion 
of  the  merits  of  the  composition  which  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  illustrate.  However,  engravers  have 
thus  continued  to  obtain  at  least  three  times 
the  pecuniary  remuneration  to  which  their 
labor  justly  entitles  them  ;  to  put  in  their 
pockets,  like  theii  imitative  cousins  of  the 
sock  and  the  buskin,  those  emoluments  which 
ought  to  have  rewarded  the  genius  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  author.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  many  of  these  puffing  engravers  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  sketches ;  and  the  result  of 
this  conjunction  of  doubly-distilled  ignorance, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived,  seldom  soars  to 
the  lofty  regions  of  the  sublime  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  but  not  the 
less  true,  that  draughtsmen  very  seldom  study 
field  sports,  and  therefore  as  accurate  delinea¬ 
tions  of  such  subjects  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
little  else  than  the  most  wretched  coppery 
counterfeits  can  be  expected. 

The  projectors  of  the  “  New  Sporting  Maga- 
zinef*  though  beggars  in  intellect,  came 
“smug  upon  the  mart they  had  sufficient 
discernment  to  perceive  that  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  production  and  conduct 
of  a  genuine  sporting  periodical,  were  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  sinister  constellation  of  War¬ 
wick  Square,  and,  therefore,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  scornful  rejection  of  their  proposal 
to  go  snacks,  in  the  pecuniary  emolument 
arising  from  the  riddlings  of  the  Old  Con¬ 
cern,  they  commenced  an  opposition, the  pro¬ 
gress  of  which  has  been  as  remarkable  for 
egotistical  literary  dandyism,  as  its  elderly  ri- 
valhad  long  been  celebrious  for  its  parrot-like 
apostrophes,  the  pungency  of  its  apothegms, 


the  lethargic  lengthiness  of  its  philosophical 
investigations,  as  well  as  for  the  drowsy  com¬ 
positions  of 

- “  men  that  are  fat ; 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o’  nights.” 

If,  in  fact,  the  literary  tailors  of  the  Old 
Concern  have  manifested  much  the  same  sort 
of  knowledge  of  field  sports  as  an  East  In¬ 
dian  parrot  would  imbibe  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid,  the  cobblers  of  the  New  Manufactory 
have  displayed  a  degree  of  noisy  nugacity,  of 
mental  originality  similar  to  the  elusory  petu¬ 
lance  of  the  American  mocking  bird,  or  the 
genuine  English  magpie. 

Hints  and  Helps  how  to  protect  Life  and 

Property;  with  Instructions  in  Rifle  and 

Pistol  Shooting,  ^e.,  hy  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Baron  de  BerengerP  With  numerous  En¬ 
gravings.  pp.  286. 

The  author  has  whimsically  enough  dedi¬ 
cated  his  book  “  To  the  Critics,  Riviewersf* 
&c.,  and,  amongst  the  characteristic  observa¬ 
tions  which  he  addresses  to  the  public  cen¬ 
sors,  is  the  following  candid  appeal :  “  One 
favour  I  beg  to  ask,  under  any  reception 
which  you  may  think  proper  to  give  to  my 
endeavours  to  be  useful  to  the  community, 
namely,  that  you  will  not  decide  upon  any 
of  my  theories,  without  having  allowed  me 
the  fairly  solicited  opportunity,  of  convincing 
you  of  their  solidity  by  practical  confirma¬ 
tions  ;  and  for  which  ends  I  shall  be  happy 
to  attend  you  at  the  Stadium,  according  to 
your  own  appointment.” 

The  publication  before  us  is  not  only 
genuine  as  to  its  style  and  manner,  but  con¬ 
tains  much  amusing  matter,  as  well  as  many 
interesting,  useful,  and  highly  instructive  ob¬ 
servations.  We  have  gained  some  half-dozen 
wrinkles  from  its  perusal ;  and,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  beg  leave  to  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing.  On  the  powerful  effect  of  imagination, 
the  author  gives  the  following  powerfully- 
vivid  illustration : — 

“  During  the  epoch  of  the  feudal  times,  one  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  felt  offended  with  his  court 
foolj  then  a  post  which  was  filled  by  persons  who 
avowed  themselves  to  be  such,  although  wit  was  the 
wax  which  alone  could  receive  the  stamp  of  their 
appointments.  The  prince,  in  order  to  punish  this 
fool,  and  to  amuse  both  himself  and  the  court,  order¬ 
ed  him  to  be  tried  by  a  mock  commission,  for  some 
trivial  but  magnified  offence  ;  this  tribunal,  com- 
plaisantly  entering  into  the  intended  sport,  found 
him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, — 
in  the  palace  court-yard,  however  by  way  of  special 
favour.  The  day  of  execution  fixed,  the  unfeeling 
joke  was  carried  on  with  great  solemnity,  the  corri¬ 
dors  were  filled  with  ladies  and  courtiers,  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  monarch,  and  who  sternly  refused  to 
pardon  the  culprit,  although  strenuously  implored 
by  him  to  extend  mercy  to  a  man  in  despair ;  so 
completely  had  the  deception  been  carried  on  through 
all  the  stages  of  this  mock  trial  and  imprisonment. 
Obedient  to  the  emperor’s  inflexible  command,  the 
poor  butt  of  this  cruel  farce  was  compelled  to  kneel 
blindfolded,  for  the  purpose  of  being  decapitated  in 
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the  way  most  common  in  Germany,  that  is,  with  a 
broad-bladed  sword.  The  great  majority  being 
aware  of  the  intended  end,  which  aimed  at  nothing- 
more  than  that  he  should  be  well  terrified,  next 
agreeably  deceived,  and  thereupon  to  be  forgiven  ; 
accordingly,  although  unseen  by  the  culprit,  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  instead  of  drawing  a  steel  blade  from  the 
scabbard,  pulled  forth  a  turkey’s  pinion,  fastened  to 
a  swcrd-hilt,  and  the  criminal,  whilst  in  prayer,  re¬ 
ceived  a  slight  stroke  across  his  neck  from  this  fea¬ 
ther,  and  immediately  fell  prostrate.  Shouts  of 
merriment  announced  to  him  that  restoration  into 
favour  was  to  follow,  but  the  raising  of — a  corpse, 
wound  up  the  scene !  Life  had  fled,  obedient  to 
imagination.” 

“  Hints  and  Helps”  ought  to  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  person,  but  particularly 
of  youth  We  shall  recur  to  it  at  a  future 
period. 


HOW  VERY  HOT  IT  IS  !  ! 


Did  you  ever  know  such  w-eather  ? 

Seven  bright  burning  days  together  ! 

Svvelt’ring  nights  and  broiling  days, 

Sultry  moonbeams,  sun’s  hot  rays; 

No  one  knows  which  way  to  turn  him, 

All  things  either  melt  or  burn  him  j 
Half  the  weight  of  all  the  nation 
Is  flying  off  in  perspiration, 

And  every  man  and  woman  too. 

As,  languidly,  they  look  at  you, 

Exclaims,  with  moist  and  mournful  phiz, 

“  Dear  me  !  how  very  hot  it  is  !” 

Prigs  may  prate  of  the  torrid  zone, 

And  th’  hot  woes  of  S’erra  Leone - 

Folks  who  have  breath’d  on  Fernando-Po, 

May  tell  what  they  had  to  undergo  ; 

But  let  them  just  walk  along  “  Pell-mell,” 

And  they’d  almost  fancy  themselves  in - 

A  place  we  won’t  name  to  ears  polite, 

Tho’  Pall-mall  is  as  hot — almost,  or  quite  ; 

And  old  veterans  there,  as  they  come  and  go, 
From  club  to  club  (as  they  do  you  know) 

Exclaim  very  ruefully,  phiz  to  phiz, 

“  Confound  it !  how  dreadfully  hoi  it  is  !” 

l.,adies  all  languid  in  muslin  array. 

Loll  upon  couches  the  live  long  day, 

Looking  more  lovely  than  we  can  say — 

Though  alas  !  they  are  rapidly  melting  away. 

Bring  me  an  iceT  they  languidly  cry, 

But  alas  and  alack  it  is  all  my  eye — 

For  before  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  stairs 
It’s  turned  into  w'ater  “  quite  unawares,” 

Whilst  John  wdth  his  salver  looks  red  and  stares, 
And  the  moist  confectioner  inwardly  sw'ears, 

As  he  wipes  with  his  apron  his  long  pale  phiz, 

“  Oh — pooh  !  how  infernally  hot  it  is  I” 

The  King  lies  listless  in  Windsor  towers, 

The  Queen  sits  fanning  herself  in  her  bowers, 
And  aye,  to  himself  King  William  groans. 

As  he  thinks  of  the  burning  London  stones. 

Over  which  he  must  toddle  twice  a  week 
With  his  talkative  Whiggamore  Council  to  speak. 
For  Whiggamore  Counsellors  talk  alway — 

They  talk  by  night ;  and  they  talk  by  day ; 


And  dry  talk  it  is — as  dry  as  dust, 

But  they  know  that  reporters  report  it  must ; 

So  there  they  sit  talking  with  solemn  phizzes 
In  weather  so  di-eadfully  hot  as  this  is  ! 

Fat  men  waddle  along  the  Strand, 

Wiping  their  foreheads — hat  in  hand ; 

Dogs  hang  out  their  tongues  and  pant. 

And  nobody  gives  them  the  water  they  want, 

Until  they  go  mad — you  know,  and  then 

They  go  about  snapping  at  horses  and  men 

Till  they  catch  a  “  fine  youth,”  and  tickle  his  toby. 

And  so  make  a  case  of  hydro-phoby  ! 

Costermongers  slowly  pass 

With  “  cauly-floiv-ver  and  sparrow-grass  !” 

But  those  edibles  green  they  cannot  cry 
Their  throats  are  so  terribly  hot  and  dry  ! 

And  you  hear  from  each  husky  dusky  phiz, 

“  I’m  bless’d  but  how  desp’rate  hot  it  is 

Oh,  what  a  treat  ’twould  be  to  wade 
Chin  deep  in  fresh  iced  lemonade  ! 

Or  to  sit  a  deep  marble  bowl  within. 

And  Champagne  gurgling  around  your  chin — 
Hissing  and  sparkling  about  your  nose, 

Till  you  open  your  mouth,  and  down  it  goes. 

Gulp  by  gulp,  and  sup  by  sup, 

“  As  you  catawampouA^h\y  chaw  it  up  ” 

Refreshing  your  heart  and  cooling  your  fauces — 
Burnt  brown  as  they  have  been  with  all  sorts  of 
sauces — 

Oh  the  fellow  who  thus  could  lave  his  phiz 
Needn’t  care  how  hot  the  weather  is  I 


Bakewell. — At  Bakewell  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
has  erected  a  very  commodious  inn,  with  extensive 
stables,  &c.  It  is  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greaves  ; 
and  the  accommodations  at  the  Rutland  Ai-ms  are  so 
excellent  and  so  well  known,  that  they  have  ensured 
to  this  house  very  liberal  support.  Near  the  place 
where  it  stands  was  the  ancient  bath  which,  as  well 
as  that  at  Buxton,  was  probably  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  A  spacious  bath  was  erected  over  the  spring 
about  the  year  1697,  which  has  recently  been  put  in 
complete  repair,  and  two  shower  baths  have  been 
added  to  it.  In  the  use  of  this  bath  the  visitors  at 
the  inn  are  supplied  wdth  an  additional  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  walks  adjoining  it  they  find  a  plea¬ 
sant  promenade.  Mr.  White  Watson,  who  makes 
collections  of  minerals,  and  arranges  them  for  pri¬ 
vate  cabinets,  and  who  has  a  great  variety  of  fossils 
and  relics  of  antiquity  in  his  possession,  resides  at 
the  b-dth,  and  superintends  it.  During  the  summer 
season  the  inn  at  Bakewell  is  often  crowded  to  ex¬ 
cess,  particularly  by  persons  fond  of  angling,  w-ho 
have  here  an  excellent  opportunity  of  pursuing  their 
favourite  diversion  along  the  mazy  current  of  the 
beautiful  river  Wye.  This  river,  on  account  of  its 
excessively  sinuous  course,  is  said  to  measure  nine 
miles,  though  the  distance  by  the  road  is  only  three, 
betwixt  Bakewell  and  Rowsley  :  the  fall  of  the  river 
also  from  the  bridge  at  the  former  place  to  its  termi¬ 
nation  at  the  latter  has  been  found  to  be  thirty  feet  : 
as  therefore  it  descends  in  this  part  of  its  course  w-ith 
an  almost  perpetual  stream,  and  with  very  little 
wood  upon  its  banks,  it  is  extremely  w-ell  adapted  to 
the  operations  of  the  angler.  The  trout  and  gray¬ 
ling  caught  in  the  Wye,  and  more  especially  those 
that  are  taken  out  of  the  small  river  Lathkil,  which 
falls  into  it  above  Rowsley,  are  highly  esteemed  for 
their  superior  excellency. 
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SKETCHES  OF  LONDON.— LONDON 
RECREATIONS. 


The  wish  of  persons  in  the  humbler  classes  of  life 
to  ape  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  those  whom  for¬ 
tune  has  placed  above  them,  is  often  the  subject  of 
remark,  and  not  unfrequently  of  complaint.  Tha  in¬ 
clination  may,  and  no  doubt  does,  exist  to  a  great 
extent  among  the  small  genteelity — the  would-be 
aristocrats' — of  the  middle  classes.  Tradesmen  and 
clerks,  with  Court  Journal-reading  families,  and  cir¬ 
culating-library-subscribing  daughters,  get  up  tavern 
assemblies  in  humble  imitation  of  Almack’s  and  pro¬ 
menade  the  dingy  “large  room”  of  some  second 
rate  hotel  with  as  much  complacency  as  the  enviable 
few  who  are  privileged  to  exhibit  their  magnificence 
in  that  exclusive  hauntof  fashion  and  foolery.  Aspir¬ 
ing  young  ladies  who  read  flaming  accounts  of  some 
“  fancy  fair  in  high  life,”  suddenly  grow  desperately 
charitable ;  visions  of  admiration  and  matrimony 
float  before  their  eyes ;  some  wonderfully  meritori¬ 
ous  institution,  which,  by  the  strangest  accident  in 
the  world,  has  never  been  heard  of  before,  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  in  a  languishing  condition ;  Thompson’s 
great  room,  or  Johnson’s  nursery  ground,  is  forth¬ 
with  engaged,  and  the  aforesaid  young  ladies,  from 
mere  charity,  exhibit  themselves  for  three  days, 
from  twelve  to  four,  for  the  small  charge  of  one  shil¬ 
ling  per  head  !  With  the  exception  of  these  classes 
of  society,  however,  and  a  few  other  weak  and  insig¬ 
nificant  persons,  we  do  not  think  the  contemptible 
attempt  at  imitation,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  pre- 
vads  in  any  great  degree.  The  different  character  of  the 
recreations  of  different  classes,  has  often  afforded  us 
amusement  in  our  walks  and  musings,  and  we  have 
chosen  it  for  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  possess  some  amusement  for  our 
readers. 

If  the  regular  City  man,  who  leaves  Lloyd’s  at 
five  o’clock,  and  drives  home  to  Hackney,  Clapton, 
Stamford-hill,  or  elsewhere,  can  be  said  to  have  any 
daily  recreation  beyond  his  dinner,  it  is  his  garden. 
He  never  does  anything  to  it  with  his  own  hands  ; 
but  he  takes  a  great  pride  in  it  notwithstanding  3  and 
if  you  are  desirous  of  paying  your  addresses  to  the 
youngest  daughter,  be  sure  to  be  in  raptures  with 
every  flower  and  shrub  it  contains.  If  your  poverty 
of  expression  compel  you  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  two,  we  would  certainly  recommend 
your  bestowing  more  admiration  on  his  garden  than 
his  wine.  He  always  takes  a  walk  round  it  before 
he  starts  for  town  in  the  morning,  and  is  particularly 
anxious  that  the  fish-pond  should  be  kept  specially 
neat.  If  you  call  on  him  on  Sunday  in  summer 
time,  about  an  hour  before  dinner,  ycu  will  find  him 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  on  the  lawn  behind  the 
house,  with  a  straw  hat  on,  reading  a  Sunday  paper. 
A  short  distance  from  him  you  will  likely  observe  a 
handsome  paroquet  in  a  large  brass-wire  cage;  ten 
to  one  but  the  two  eldest  girls  are  loitering  in  one  of 
the  side  walks,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  young- 
fellows,  who  are  holding  parasols  over  them — of 
course  only  to  keep  the  sun  off,  while  the  younger 
children,  with  the  under  nursery-maid,  are  strolling 
listlessly  about  in  the  shade.  Beyond  these  occa¬ 
sions,  his  delight  in  his  garden  appears  to  rise  more 
from  consciousness  of  possession  than  actu-dl  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it.  When  he  drives  you  down  to  dinner  on 
a  week-day  he  is  r-ather  fatigued  with  the  occupations 
of  the  morning,  and  tolerably  cross  into  the  barg-din  ; 
but  when  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  he  has  drank 
three  or  four  glasses  of  his  favourite  port,  he  orders 
the  French  windows  of  the  dining  room  (which  of 
course  look  into  the  garden)  to  be  opened,  and  throw'- 


ing  a  silk  handkerchief  over  his  head,  and  leaning 
backinhis  arm  chair,  descants  at  considerable  length 
upon  its  beauty,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it.  This 
is  to  impress  you — wdio  are  a  young  friend  of  the 
family — wiih  a  due  sense  of  the  excellence  of  the 
g-arden,  and  the  wealth  of  its  owner  ;  and  when  he 
has  exhausted  the  subject  he  goes  to  sleep. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  different  class  of  men, 
whose  recreation  is  their  garden.  An  individual  of 
this  class  resides  some  short  distance  from  town — 
say  in  the  Hampstead-road,  or  Kilburn-road,  or  any 
other  road  where  the  houses  are  small  and  neat,  and 
have  little  slips  of  back  garden.  He  and  his  wife— 
who  is  as  clean  and  compact  a  little  body  as  himself 
— have  occupied  the  same  house  ever  since  he  retired 
from  business  twenty  years  ago.  They  have  no 
family.  They  once  had  a  son,  w’ho  died  at  about 
five  years  old.  The  child’s  portrait  hangs  over  the 
mantel-piece  in  the  best  sitting-room,  and  a  little  cart 
he  used  to  draw  about  is  carefully  preserved  as  a 
relic.  In  fine  weather  the  old  gentleman  is  almost 
constantly  in  the  garden ;  and  when  it  is  too  wet  to 
go  into  it,  he  will  look  out  of  the  window  at  it  by 
the  hour  together.  He  has  always  something  to  do 
in  it,  and  you  will  see  him  digging  and  sweeping, 
and  cutting,  and  messing  about,  with  manifest  de¬ 
light.  In  spring  time,  there  is  no  end  to  the  sowing 
of  seeds,  and  sticking  little  bits  of  wood  over  them, 
with  labels,  which  look  like  epitaphs  to  their  memory; 
and  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  has  gone  down, 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  lugs  -a  great  water¬ 
ing-pot  about  is  perfectly  astonishing.  I  he  only 
other  recreation  he  has  is  the  newspaper,  which  he 
peruses  every  day,  from  beginning  to  end,  generally 
reading  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  intelligence  to 
his  wife,  during  breakfast.  The  old  lady  herself  is 
fond  of  flowers,  as  the  hyacinth-glasses  in  the 
parlour  window,  and  geranium-pots  in  the  little  front 
court  testify.  She  takes  a  great  pride  in  the  garden 
too,  and  when  one  of  the  four  fruit  trees  produces 
a  rather  larger  gooseberry  than  usual,  it  is  carefully 
preserved  under  a  wine-glass,  on  the  sideboard,  for 
the  edification  of  visitors,  who  are  are  duly  informed 
that  Mr.  So-and-so  planted  the  tree  which  produced 
it  with  his  own  hands.  On  a  summer’s  evening, 
when  the  large  watering-pot  has  been  filled  and 
emptied  some  fourteen  times,  and  the  old  couple 
have  quite  exhausted  themselves  by  trotting  about, 
you  will  see  them  sitting  happily  together  in  the 
little  summer-house,  enjoving  the  calm  and  peace  of 
the  twilight,  and  watching  the  shadows  as  they  fall 
upon  the  garden,  and  gradually  growing  thicker  and 
more  sombre,  obscure  the  tints  of  their  gayest  flowers. 
_ No  bad  emblem  of  the  years  that  have  silently  rol¬ 
led  over  their  heads,  deadening  in  their  course  the 
brightest  hues  of  early  hopes  and  feelings  which 
have  long  since  faded  -away.  , These  are  their  only 
recreations,  and  they  require  no  more :  they  have 
within  themselves  the  materials  of  comfort  and  con¬ 
tent  ;  and  the  only  anxiety  of  e-ach  is  to  die  before  the 
other.  This  is  no  ideal  sketch  ;  there  used  to  be  many 
old  people  of  this  description  ;  their  numbers  may 
have  diminished,  and  may  decrease  still  more. 
Whether  the  course  female  education  has  taken  of 
late  d-ays— whether  the  pursuit  of  giddy  frivolities, 
and  empty  nothings — has  tended  to  unfit  women  for 
that  quiet  domestic  life,  in  which  they  show  far  more 
beautifully  than  in  the  most  crowded  assembly,  is  a 
question  we  should  feel  little  gratification  in  discuss¬ 
ing — we  hope  not. 

Let  us  turn,  now,  to  another  portion  of  the  London 
population,  whose  recreations  present  about  as 
strong  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  conceived — we 
mean  the  Sund-ay  pleasurers  ;  and  let  us  beg  our 
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readers  to  imagine  themselves  stationed  by  our  side 
in  some  well  known  rural  “  Tea-gardens.”  The 
heat  is  intense  this  afternoon,  and  the  people,  of 
whom  there  are  additional  parties  arriving  every  mo¬ 
ment,  look  as  warm  as  the  tables  which  have  been 
recently  painted,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
red-hot.  What  a  dust  and  noise  !  Men  and  women 
— boys  and  girls — sweethearts  and  married  people — 
babies  in  arms,  and  children  in  chaises — pipes  and 
shrimps — cigars  and  perriwinkles — tea  and  tobacco. 
Gentlemen,  in  alarming  waistcoats,  and  steel  watch- 
guards,  promading  about,  three  abreast,  with  surpris¬ 
ing  dignity  (or,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  next  box 
facetiously  observes,  “  cutting  it  uncommon  fat”) — 
ladies  with  great,  long,  white  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
like  small  table-cloths,  in  their  hands,  chasing  one 
another  on  the  grass,  in  the  most  playful  and  inter¬ 
esting  manner,  with  a  view  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  aforesaid  gentlemen — husbands  in  perspective, 
ordering  bottles  of  ginger-beer  for  the  objects  of  their 
affections,  with  a  lavish  disregard  of  expense  ;  and 
the  said  objects  washing  down  huge  quantities  of 
“  srimps,”  and  “  winkles,”  with  an  equal  disregard 
of  their  own  bodily  health  and  subsequent  comfort — 
boys  with  great  silk  hats  just  balanced  on  the  top  of 
their  heads,  smoking  cigars,  and  trying  to  look  as  if 
they  liked  ’em — gentlemen  in  pink  Shirts  and  blue 
waistcoats,  occasionally  upsetting  either  themselves 
or  somebody  else,  with  their  own  canes — and  children 
of  every  age  and  size  in  incredible  numbers,  from 
the  boy  of  one  in  a  straw  hat  and  lace  cockade,  to 
the  girl  of  twelve  in  a  little  scanty  spencer,  with  a 
beaver  bonnet  and  green  veil. 

Some  of  the  finery  of  these  people  provokes  a  smile; 
but  they  are  all  clean,  and  happy,  and  disposed  to 
be  good-natured  and  sociable.  Those  two  motherly- 
looking  women  in  the  smart  pelisses,  who  are  chat¬ 
ting  so  confidentially, inserting  a  “  ma’am”  at  every 
fourth  word,  s»3rapedan  acquaintance  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago  :  it  originated  in  admiration  of  a  little 
boy  who  belongs  to  one  of  them — that  diminutive 
specimen  of  mortality  in  the  three-cornered  pink  satin 
hat  with  black  feathers.  Those  two  men  in  the  blue 
coats  and  drab  trousers,  who  are  walking  up  and 
down,  smoking  their  pipes,  are  their  husbands.  The 
party  in  the  opposite  box  are  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of 
the  generality  of  the  visitors.  There  are  the  father  and 
mother,  and  old  grandmother,  a  young  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  and  an  individual  addressed  by  the  euphonious 
title  of  “  Uncle  Bill,”  who  is  evidently  the  wit  of  the 
party.  They  have  some  half  dozen  children  with 
them  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  fact, 
for  it’s  a  greater  matter  of  course  here.  Every  wo¬ 
man  in  “the  gardens  ’’who  has  been  married  for 
any  length  of  time,  must  have  had  twins  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  it’s  impossible  to  account  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  juvenile  population  in  any  other  way.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  inexpressible  delight  of  the  old  grandmother 
at  Uncle  Bill’s  splendid  joke  of  “  tea  for  four  ;  bread 
and  butter  for  foid;y  :  ”  and  the  loud  explosion  of  mirth 
which  follows  his  wavering  a  paper  “  pigtail”  on  the 
waiter’s  collar.  The  young  man  is  evidently  keeping 
company  with  Uncle  Bill’s  niece,  and  Uncle  Bill’s 
hints — such  as  “  Don’t  forget  me  at  the  dinner,  you 
know.”  “  I  shall  look  out  for  the  cake,  Sally.”  “  I’ll 
be  godfather  to  your  first — wager  its  a  boy  ”  and  so 
forth,  are  equally  embarrassing  to  the  young  people, 
and  delightful  to  the  elder  ones.  As  to  the  old  grand¬ 
mother,  she’s  in  perfect  ecstacies,  and  does  nothing 
but  laugh  herself  into  fits  of  coughing,  until  they 
have  finished  the  “  gin  and  water  warm  with,”  of 
which  Uncle  Bill  ordered  “  glasses  round,”  after 
tea,  “  jist  to  keep  the  night  air  out,  and  do  it  up 
comfortable  and  riglar  arter  sitch  a  day,  which  cer¬ 


tainly  was  ‘  rayther  warm,’  as  the  child  said  when  it 
fell  in  the  fire.”  It’s  getting  dark,  and  the  people 
begin  to  move  :  and  the  field  leading  to  town  is  quite 
full  of  them ;  the  little  hand-chaises  are  dragged 
wearily  along  ;  the  children  are  tired,  and  amuse 
themselves  and  the  company  generally  by  crying,  or 
resort  to  the  much  more  pleasant  expedient  of  going 
to  sleep — the  mothers  begin  to  wish  they  were  at 
home  again — sweethearts  grow  more  sentimental  than 
ever  as  the  time  for  parting  arrives — the  gardens 
look  mournful  enough  by  the  light  of  the  two  lan¬ 
terns  which  hang  against  the  trees  for  the  convenience 
of  smokers — and  the  waiters,  w'ho  have  been  running 
about  incessantly  for  the  last  six  hours,  think  they 
feel  a  little  tired,  as  they  count  their  glasses  and 
their  gains. 

There  are  many  other  classes  who  regularly  pursue 
the  same  round  of  recreation.  The  better  discription 
of  clerks  form  rowing  clubs,  and  dress  themselves 
like  sailors  at  fancy  balls  ;  others  resort  to  the  billiard 
table.  Some  people  think  the  greatest  enjoyment  of 
existence  is  to  stew  in  an  unwholesome  vault  for  a 
a  whole  night,  drinking  bad  spirits  and  hearing 
worse  singing;  and  others  go  half-price  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  regularly  every  evening.  A  certain  class  of 
donkeys  think  the  chief  happiness  of  human  existence 
is  to  knock  at  doors  and  run  away  again  ;  and  there 
are  other  men  whose  only  recreation  is  leaning 
against  the  posts  at  street-corners,  and  not  moving 
at  all.  Whatever  be  the  class,  or  whatever  their 
recreation,  so  long  as  it  does  not  render  a  man  absurd 
himself,  or  oflfensive  to  others,  we  hope  it  will  never 
be  ^interfered  with,  either  by  a  misdirected  feeling 
of  propriety  on  the  one  hand,  or  detestable  cant  on  the 
other.  BOZ. 


THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  A  FASHIONABLE 
IRISH  WATERING-PLACE. 

The  town  of  Passage  There  are  ships  from  Cadiz 


Is  both  large  and  spacious. 
And  situated 
Upon  the  say, 

’Tis  nate  and  dacent. 

And  quite  adjacent 
To  come  from  Cork 
On  a  summer’s  day  ; 
There  you  may  slip  in 
To  take  a  dipping. 
Foment  the  shipping 
That  at  anchor  ride; 

Or  in  a  wherry 
Cross  o’er  the  ferry 
To  Carrigaloe, 

On  the  other  side 

Mud  cabins  swarm  in 
This  place  so  charming. 
With  sailor  garments 
Hung  out  to  dry  ; 

And  each  abode  is 
Snug  and  commodious, 
AVith  pigs  melodious. 

In  their  straw  built  sty. 
’Tis  there  the  turf  is. 

And  lots  of  murphies. 
Dead  sprats  and  herrings. 
And  oyster  shells  ; 

Nor  any  lack,  O  ! 

Of  good  tobacco — 
Though  what  is  smuggled 
By  far  excels. 

From  Fi  i 


And  from  Barbadoes, 
And  the  leading  trade  is 
In  whiskey-punch ; 
And  you  may  go  in 
Where  one  Molly  Bowen 
Keeps  a  nate  hotel 
For  a  quiet  lunch. 

But  land  or  deck  on. 

You  may  safely  reckon. 
Whatsoever  country 
You  come  hither  from. 
On  an  invitation 
To  a  jollification. 

With  a  parish  priest 
That’s  called  “  Father 
Tom.” 

Of  ships  there’s  one  fixt 
For  lodging  convicts, 

A  floating  “  stone  Jug’’ 
Of  amazing  bulk ; 

T  he  hake  and  salmon 
Playing  at  bagammon, 
Swim  for  divarsion 
All  round  this  “  hulk 
There  “  Saxon”  jailors 
Keep  brave  repailors, 
AVho  soon  with  sailors 
Must  anchor  weigh 
From  th’  em’rald  island. 
Ne’er  to  see  dry  land. 
Until  they  spy  land 
In  sweet  Bot’ny  Bay. 
jer’o  Magazine  for  April. 
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MR.  VINES  ON  GENERAL  DROPSY 
OCCURRING  WITH  DISEASES  OF 
THE  AIR  PASSAGES  AND  LUNGS, 
AS  STRANGLES,  COMMON  COLDS, 
DISTEMPER,  &c.,  LIKEWISE  GENE¬ 
RAL  DROPSY  FOLLOWED  BY  FAR¬ 
CY  AND  GLANDERS  WITHOUT  BE¬ 
ING  PRECEDED  BY  ANY  OTHER 
DISEASE.* * 


Dropsy  of  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane 
in  the  horse,  as  well  as  in  other  animals,  ap¬ 
pears  under  a  general  and  local  form,t  the 
former  of  which  is  most  frequently  found 
connected  with  the  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  as 
strangles  and  colds,  either  in  the  common  or 
epizootic  form,  and  the  latter  stages  of  acute 
and  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs : 
while  local  dropsy  more  commonly  follows 
grease  or  injuries,  &c. 

General  and  local  dropsy  both  consist  in  a 
deposit  of  serum  or  water  in  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  underneath  the  skin,  depending  in  nearly 
every  instance  on  general  or  local  debility. 
General  dropsy  also  occasionally  follows 
other  diseases,  and  occurs  from  various 
causes  when  the  system  is  debilitated,  and 
when  there  is  no  other  particular  disease  ex¬ 
isting. 

Dropsy  of  the  extremities  very  frequently 
occurs  in  diseases,  particularly  in  distemper, 
or  epizootic  form  of  cold,  &c.  It  arises  in 
consequence  of  the  debility  of  the  system, 
and  languid  state  of  the  circulation ;  having- 
become  so  from  causes  which  produced  the 
original  disease,  and  which  it  follows  ;  it  is 
not,  therefore,  as  frequently  supposed,  a 
primary  disease  caused  by  the  humours  in  the 
blood. 

General  dropsy  takes  place  sometimes  at 
the  commencement  of  the  above-named  dis¬ 
eases,  notwithstanding  the  best  mode  of  prac¬ 
tice  is  pursued  ;  but  it  too  frequently  happens 
from  bad  and  injudicious  treatment,  and  is 
too  often  found  to  follow  immediately  after 
large  and  repeated  blood-lettings,  and  the  abuse 
of  purging  and  diuretic  medicines ;  and  not 
unfrequently,  when  given  under  the  direction  of 
such  persons  as  ought  to  know  better.  General 
drops}!  may  appear  either  at  the  early  or  later 
stages  of  these  diseases,  and  if  instead  of 
keeping  the  body  moderately  loose,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  gentle  tonic  medicines,  &c.,  these  prac¬ 
titioners  continue  to  bleed  freely,  and  throw  in 
their  diuretics,  under  the  ignorant  plea  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  kidnies  into  a  greater  action,  and 
the  absorbents  to  remove  the  w  atery  parts  of 
the  blood,  they  show  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  original  cause  of  the  disease,  and  by  their 
bad  treatment  render  the  whole  mass  of  blood, 

*  See  the  Practical  Treatise,  page  123. 

t  When  all  the  extremities  are  enlarged,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head, 
sheath,  under  part  of  the  belly,  &c.,  the  term  gene¬ 
ral  dropsy  has  been  adopted  when  one  or  two  ex¬ 
tremities  are  only  alTected,  locally  or  partially. 


(already  too  much  of  a  watery  naturd,)  still 
weaker.  By  a  further  continuance  of  the 
bleeding  and  diuretics,  they  may  easily  for  a 
short  time  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
system,  and  render  the  dropsical  enlargements 
a  little  less,  but  as  the  blood  becomes  more 
watery  or  serous,  the  swellings  get  larger,  and 
if  this  practice  is  carried  still  farther,  the 
animal  either  dies  in  consequence,  or  becomes 
glandered  and  farcied,  and  then  dies.  I  have 
even  under  these  circumstances  heard  it  as¬ 
serted  by  practitioners,  that  the  horse  must 
have  taken  the  glanders  or  farcy  from  another, 
apparently  ignorant  that  their  own  bad  practice 
of  reducing  the  system  was  the  cause  of  the 
animal’s  death. 

General  Dropsy  followed  by  Farcy  and 
Glanders,  without  being  preceded  by  any  other 
disease. — This  form  of  dropsy, I  mostly  occurs 
at  two  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  sprhig 
and  autumn,  and  is  very  frequently  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  farcy  and  glanders.  When  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  spring  it  is  generally  in  those  ani¬ 
mals  whose  systems  have  been  previously  reduced 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  when  in  the 
autumn,  in  such  as  have  been  weakened,  and 
rendered  unhealthy  by  various  causes  during 
the  preceding  spring  or  summer.  General 
dropsy  is  most  frequently  subsequent  to  sub¬ 
acute  inflammation,  and  liable  to  arise  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  It  occasionally  appears 
after  copious  bleeding  or  purging,  or  from  a 
too  free  use  of  diuretics,  likewise  from  feeding 
with  mow-burnt  or  musty  hay,  kiln-dried, 
musty  or  heated  oats,  badly  ventilated  stables, 
excess  of  cloathing,  bad  water,  want  of  pro¬ 
per  exercise,  or  from  too  high  as  well  as  too 
low  feeding. 

Some  persons  are  very  fond  of  bleeding 
and  purging  their  horses  copiously  and  fre¬ 
quently,  and  of  giving  them  diuretics,  and 
they  are  not  satisfied  until  these  produce  the 
most  violent  effects ;  hence,  from  the  debility 
which  follows,  arises  dropsy  and  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

In  dropsy,  or  swelling  of  the  legs,  occurring 
from  debility,  the  old  practitioners  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  cordial  tonic  medicines,  a 
very  judicious  plan  ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  superseded  by  the  modern  and 
injudicious  use  of  bleeding,  purging,  and 
diuretics,  under  an  idea  of  cordial  tonics 
being  of  little  or  no  utility,  and  only  to  be 
considered  on  a  par  with  drams  ;  but  whether 
they  deserve  this  comparison  or  not,  I  con¬ 
tend  that  where  one  case  of  dropsy  recovers 
from  the  use  of  diuretics,  twenty  would  do  so, 
and  be  prevented  from  running  into  glanders 
and  farcy,  by  a  proper  use  of  cordial  tonics 
in  a  way  I  shall  hereafter  lay  down.*  It  is 

X  When  this  disease  disappears  without  unhealthy 
ulcers  forming,  it  is  then  termed  water  farcy  by  far¬ 
riers,  &c. 

*  The  administration  of  these  medicines  must  of 
course  he  varied  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  they  require  to  be  given 
with  greater  caution,  and  in  less  quantity,  than  in 
the  autumn  and  winter. 
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most  certainly  true,  that  diuretics  can  be 
compounded  at  a  much  less  price  than  cor¬ 
dials,  but  when  the  life  of  so  valuable  an 
animal  as  that  of  the  horse  is  at  stake,  this 
ought  not  to  be,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
believe  it  is  too  frequently,  a  matter  of  consi¬ 
deration. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  general  dropsy  occur 
ring  in  the  spring,  which  is  often  followed  by 
farcy  and  glanders,  may  be  attributed  to  let¬ 
ting  horses  get  out  of  condition  from  bad 
feeding^  over-work,  improper  clothing,  &c., 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  as  well  as 
from  turning  them  out  to  straw-yards,  when, 
perhaps,  they  have  been  the  whole  of  the 
previous  spring  and  summer,  and  even  for 
years  before,  in  a  warm  stable,  well  fed  and 
clothed.  From  such  sudden  changes,  who, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  could  expect 
any  thing  less  than  to  find  their  horses  weak, 
debilitated,  in  an  unhealthy  state,  altogether 
out  of  condition,  and  frequently  farcied  or 
glandered?  It  has  been  stated,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  farcy  and  glanders,  for 
that  these  diseases  depend  upon  a  poison  in 
the  blood,  and  that  horses  in  forests,  com¬ 
mons,  &c.,  which  are  very  little,  if  at  all  do¬ 
mesticated,  yet  badly  fed,  and  much  exposed 
to  wet  and  cold,  seldom  become  farcied  and 
glandered.  In  reply  to  this  I  may  observe, 
that  foresters,  &c.,  frequently  become  dropsi¬ 
cal  ;  and  the  reason  of  their  not  being  so 
often  found  glandered,  is,  that  the  former  be¬ 
ing  less  accustomed  to  such  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment,  feel  the  shock  or  change  more  severely 
than  the  latter,  and  the  system  is  consequently 
rendered  more  unhealthy  than  in  those  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  foaled  and  constantly  exposed 
to  the  variableness  of  the  seasons. 

But  suppose  we  reverse  this,  and  take  ani¬ 
mals  from  commons,  &c.,  and  suddenly  place 
them  in  close  stables,  under  warm  clothing, 
and  high  feed,  and  see  what  the  consequences 
would  then  be; — very  frequently  general 
dropsy,  followed  by  glanders  and  farcy.  Thus 
horses  taken  from  pasture  are  equally  liable 
to  become  affected  with  the  unhealthy  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease  called  glanders  and  farcy,  as 
those  which  are  turned  out  from  stables,  and 
heedlessly  exposed.  Horses,  therefore,  which 
are  turned  out,  whether  in  summer  or  winter, 
should  have  a  proper  place  to  shelter  them  in 
wet  weather,  and  more  particularly  in  winter ; 
and  at  all  times  a  proper  quantity  of  corn,  and 
hay  if  required ;  as  in  wet  summers  the  grass 
contains  hut  a  small  portion  of  nutriment,  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  support  and  keep  them  in 
proper  condition,  and  free  from  disease.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to 
taking  them  up  from  pasture  in  the  autumn ;  by 
no  means  allowing  them  to  remain  out  after  the 
grass  begins  to  lose  its  nutrition,  and  the  weather 
becomes  cold;  though,  perhaps,  the  best  way 
would  be  not  to  turn  them  out  at  all,  but 
adopt  some  such  plan  of  treatment  as  that 
which  has  been  laid  down  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  that  appeared  in  the  Sporting  Magazine, 


by  a  well  known  writer,  Nimrod,  under  the 
title  of  “  Condition, wherein  he  recommends 
the  use  of  loose  boxes  and  hard  meat,  with  a 
due  portion  of  green  food.  I  am  confident 
that  there  are  more  horses  rendered  dropsical, 
(oedematous,)  farcied  and  glandered,  than 
many  people  imagine,  by  injudiciously  turn 
ing  them  out  to  grass,  or  into  straw-yards, 
especially  in  wet  seasons,  and  after  their 
having  been  in  a  stable,  and  kept  on  hard 
meat  perhaps  for  years  before.  If  such 
horses  do  not  directly  become  farcied  or  glan¬ 
dered,  they  very  frequently  fall  into  a  weak, 
sickly,  and  predisposed  state  to  become  dis¬ 
eased,  as  with  acute  and  sub-acute  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  &c.,  liable  to  terminate 
in  tubercles,  general  dropsy,  or  farcy  and 
glanders. 

Post  and  stage  horses  are  particularly  liable 
to  dropsy  of  the  extremities,  and  to  its  spee¬ 
dily  ending  in  farcy  and  glanders,  both  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  ;  the  more  so  if  for  some 
time  previously  they  have  been  worked  very 
hard,  and  highly  fed.  Many  cases  of  this 
description  depend  on  what  is  termed  a  gene¬ 
ral  break  up ;  autumn  and  spring  being  always 
the  most  critical  seasons  with  most  animals. 

General  dropsy,  followed  by  farcy  alone,  or 
conjointly  with  glanders,  or  glanders  and 
farcy  without  dropsy,  most  frequently  occur 
amongst  the  horses  of  coal  merchants,  brewers, 
and  stage  and  post  masters,  though  occasionally 
with  others,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  of  them ;  and  they  are  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  in  the  autumn,  when  the  change  in 
their  coats  takes  place,  by  becoming  thicker 
and  longer,  in  order  to  resist  the  inclemency 
of  winter.  During  this  change,  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  skin  are  in  a  state  of  increased 
action,  by  which  they  promote  the  growth  of 
the  hair.  Hence  it  happens  that  all  horses  at 
this  time  are  duller,  weaker,  more  chilly,  sweat 
sooner  and  more  profusely,  and  purge  much 
easier  than  at  any  other  season.  Horses,  there¬ 
fore,  in  consequence,  require  more  careful 
treatment ;  they  should  have  an  additional 
quantity  of  corn  allowed  them,  with  a  portion 
of  beans,  and  if  any  slight  swelling  appears 
about  their  legs,  they  ought  to  have  tonic 
stimulating  medicines,  so  as  to  increase  their 
appetite  and  strength ;  carefully  avoiding  all 
purging  and  diuretics,  as  they  invariably  tend 
to  make  the  animal  more  languid  and  weaker, 
as  well  as  more  liable  to  assume  an  unhealthy 
diseased  action,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
farcy  and  glanders. 

Exposing  the  animal  to  cold  and  rain,  at 
any  part  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  autumn, 
washing  the  surface  of  his  body  with  cold 
water  when  he  is  heated,  or  exposing  him  to 
a  direct  current  of  air,  will  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  general  dropsy,  and  that  train  of  un¬ 
healthy  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  skin 
called  farcy,  and  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  called  glanders,  similar  to  those  un¬ 
healthy  symptoms  which  are  found  to  follow 
healthy  disease,  when  improperly  treated  or 
neglected, 
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ELEPHANTS. 

By  the  Author  of  Jacob  Faithful,  Sfc. 


When  I  was  in  India  I  was  very  partial  to  ele¬ 
phants  ;  there  was  a  most  splendid  elephant,  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  expedition  sent  to  Mar¬ 
taban  ;  he  stood  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  ele¬ 
phants  usually  do,  and  was  a  great  favorite  of  his 
master,  the  rajah.  When  this  animal  was  cap¬ 
tured  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  on 
board  of  the  transport.  A  raft  was  made,  and  he 
was  very  unwillingly  persuaded  to  trust  his  huge 
carcass  upon  it ;  he  was  then  towed  off  with  about 
thirty  of  the  natives  on  the  raft,  attending  him ; 
the  largest  purchases  and  blocks  were  procured 
to  hoist  him  in,  the  main-yards  doubly  secured, 
and  the  fall  brought  to  the  capstern.  The  ele¬ 
phant  had  been  properly  slung,  the  capstern  was 
manned,  and  his  huge  bulk  was  lifted  in  the  air,  but 
he  hud  not  risen  a  foot  before  the  ropes  gave  way, 
and  down  he  came  again  on  the  raft  with  a  heavy 
surge,  a  novelty  which  he  did  not  appear  to  ap¬ 
prove  of.  A  new  fall  was  rove,  and  they  again 
manned  the  capstern ;  this  time  the  tackle  held, 
and  up  went  the  gentleman  in  the  air ;  but  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  previous  accident,  and  upon  what 
ground  it  is  impossible  to  say,  he  ascribed  his 
treatment  to  the  natives,  who  were  assisting  him  on 
the  raft.  As  he  slowly  mounted  in  the  air,  he 
looked  about  him  very  wroth,  his  eyes  and  his 
trunk  being  the  only  portions  of  his  frame  at  liberty. 
These  he  turned  about  in  every  direction  as  he 
ascended — at  last,  as  he  passed  by  the  main  chan¬ 
nels,  he  perceived  the  half  of  a  maintop-sail  yard, 
which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  slings,  lying 
on  the  goose-necks ;  it  was  a  weapon  that  suited 
him  admirably ;  he  seized  hold  of  it,  and  whirling 
it  once  round  with  his  trunk,  directed  the  piece  of 
wood  with  suchgoodaim,  that  he  sweptabout  twen¬ 
ty  of  the  natives  off  the  raft,  to  take,  their  chance  with 
a  strong  tide  and  plenty  of  alligators.  It  was  the 
self-possession  of  the  animal  whicl)  I  admired  so 
much,  swinging  in  the  air  in  so  unusual  a  position 
for  an  elephant,  he  was  as  collected  as  if  he  had 
been  roaming  in  his  own  wild  forests.  He  ar¬ 
rived  and  w'as  disembarked  at  Rangoon,  and  it 
was  an  amusement  to  me,  whenever  I  could  find 
time  to  watch  this  animal,  and  two  others  much 
smaller  in  size  who  were  with  him  ;■  but  he,  was 
my  particular  pet.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  like 
to  have  the  diary  of  an  elephant  when  not  on  active 
service.  At  what  time  animals  get  up  who  never 
lie  down  without  being  ordered,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  say.  The  elephants  are  stalled  at  the  loot  of 
some  large  tree,  which  shelters  them  during  the 
day  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun;  they  stand 
under  this  tree,  to  which  they  are  chained  by  their 
hind  legs.  Early  in  the  morning  the  keeper  makes 
his  appearance  from  his  hovel,  and  throws  the 
respective  keys  down  to  the  elephants,  who  imme¬ 
diately  unlock  the  padlocks  of  the  chains,  cast 
themselves  loose,  and  in  the  politest  manner  re¬ 
turn  the  keys  to  the  keeper;  they  then  march; off 
with  him  to  the  nearest  forest,  and  on  their  arrival 
commence  breaking  down  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  selecting  those  which  are  most  agreeable  to 
their  palates,  and  arranging  them  in  two  enormous 


faggots.  When  they  have  collected  as  much  as 
they  think  they  require,  they  make  witheys  and 
bind  up  their  two  feggots,  and  then  twist  another 
to  connect  the  two,  so  as  to  hang  them  over  their 
backs  down  on  each  side,  and  having  thus  made 
their  provision  they  return  home  ;  the  keeper  may 
or  may  not  be  present  during  this  performance. 
All  depends  upon  whether  the  elephants  are  well 
trained  and  have  been  long  in  servitude.  Upon 
their  return,  the  elephants  pass  the  chains  again 
round  their  legs,  lock  the  padlock,  and  present  the 
key  as  before ;  they  then  amuse  themselves  with 
their  repast,  eating  all  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots, 
and  rejecting  the  others.  Now  when  an  elephant 
has  had  enough  to  eat,  he  generally  selects  a 
long  bough,  and  pulling  off  all  the  lateral  branches 
leaves  a  bush  at  the  end,  forming  a  sort  of  whisk 
to  keep  off  the  flies  and  musquitoes ;  for  although 
the  hide  of  the  elephant  is  very  thick,  still  it  is 
broken  into  crannies  and  cracks,  into  which  the 
vermin  insert  themselves.  Sometimes  they  have 
the  following  ingenious  method  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  against  these  tormentors — they  put  the  end 
of  their  trunk  down  in  the  dust,  draw  up  as  large  a 
quantity  as  they  can,  and  turning  their  trunks  over 
their  heads,  pour  it  out  over  their  skin,  powdering 
and  filling  up  the  intertices,  after  which  they  take 
the  long  branch  I  have  before  mentioned,  and 
amuse  themselves  by  flapping  it  right  and  left,  and 
in  all  directions  about  their  bodies,  wherever  the 
insects  may  settle. 

And  now  for  an  instance  of  self-denial,  which  I 
have  often  witnessed  on  the  part  of  my  friend  the 
large  elephant.  I  have  observed  him  very  busy, 
flapping  right  and  flapping  left,  evidently  much 
annoyed  by  the  persecution  of  the  musquitoes  ! 
by-the-bye,  no  one  can  have  an  idea  how  hard  the 
tiger-musquito  can  bite.  I  will,  however,  give  an 
instance  of  it,  for  the  truth  of  which  T  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  vouch ;,  but  I  remember  that  once,  when  it 
rained  torrents,  and  we  were  on  a  boating  expe¬ 
dition,  a  marine  who,  to  keep  his  charge  dry,  had 
his  fore-finger  inserted  in  the  barrel  of  bis  musket, 
pulled  it  out  in  a  great  hurry,  exclaiming  to 
his  comrade,  “  may  I  be  shot.  Bill,  if  one  of  them 
beggars  ha’n’t  bit  me  right  through  the  barrel  of 
my  musket.'^  This  par  parenthhe^  arid  now  to 
proceed  ;  as  I  said  before,  the  elephant  showed,  by 
constant  flagellation  of  his  person,  that  he  was 
much  annoyed  by  his  persecutors,  and  just  at  that 
time,  the  keeper  brought  a  little  naked  black  thing, 
as  round  as  a  ball,  which  in  India  I  believe  they 
call  a  child,  laid  it  doWn  before  the  animal  with 
two  words  in  Hindostanee — “  Watch  it,'*  and  then 
walked  away  into  the  town.  The  elephant  imme¬ 
diately  broke  off  the  larger  part  of  the  bough,  so  as 
to  make  a  smaller  and  more  convenient  whisk,  and 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  child,  gently 
fanning  the  little  lump  of  Indian  ink,  and  driving 
away  every  musquito  which  came  near  it ;  this  he 
continued  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  regardless  of 
himself,  until  the  keeper  returned.  It  was  really 
a  beautiful  sight,  and  causing  much  reflection. 
Here  was  a  monster,  whose  bulk  exceeded  that  of 
the  infant  by  at  least  ten  thousand  times,  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  the  image  of  his  maker,  even  in  its 
lowest  degree  of  perfection,  was  divine  ;  silently 
proving  the  truth  of  the  sacred  announcement,  that 
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God  had  “given  to  man  dominion  over  the  beasts 
of  the  field/'  And  here  too  was  a  brute  animal 
setting  an  example  of  devotion  and  self-denial, 
which  but  few  Christians,  none  indeed  but  a 
mother,  could  have  practised. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  may  as  well  inform 
my  readers  how  and  in  which  way  this  elephant 
and  I  parted  company,  for  it  was  equally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  animal.  The  army  was  ordered  to 
inarch,  and  the  elephants  were  called  into  requisi¬ 
tion  to  carry  the  tents.  The  Quarter-Master 
General,  the  man  with  four  eyes,  as  the  natives 
called  him,  because  he  wore  spectacles,  superin¬ 
tended  the  loading  of  the  animals — tent  upon 
tent  was  heaped  upon  my  friend,  who  said  nothing, 
till  at  last  he  found  that  they  were  overdoing  the 
thing,  and  then  he  roared  out  his  complaints, 
which  the  keeper  explained;  but  there  was  still 
one  more  tent  to  be  carried,  and,  therefore,  as 
one  more  or  less  could  make  no  difference,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  put  upon  his  back.  The  elephant 
said  no  more,  but  he  turned  sulky — enough  was  as 
good  as  a  feast  with  him,  and  he  considered  this 
treatment  as  no  joke.  Now  it  so  happened  that  at 
the  time  the  main  street,  and  the  only  street  of  the 
town,  which  was  at  least  half  a  mile  long,  was 
crowded  to  suffocation  with  tattoos,  or  little  ponies, 
and  small  oxen,  every  one  of  them  loaded  with  a 
couple  of  cases  of  claret,  or  brandy,  or  something 
else,  slung  on  each  side  of  them,  attended  by 
coolies,  who  with  their  hooting,  and  pushing,  and 
beating,  and  screaming,  created  a  very  bustling 
and  lively  scene.  When  the  last  tent  was  put  on 
the  elephant  he  was  like  a  mountain,  with  canvass 
on  each  side  of  him,  bulging  out  to  a  width  equal 
to  his  own ;  there  was  just  room  for  him  to  pass 
through  the  two  rows  of  houses  on  each  side  of 
the  street,  and  not  ten  inches  to  spare :  he  was 
ordered  by  the  keeper  to  go  on — he  obeyed  the 
order  certainly,  but  in  what  way — he  threw  his 
trunk  up  in  the  air,  screamed  a  loud  shriek  of  in¬ 
dignation,  and  set  off  at  a  trot,  which  was  about 
equal  in  speed  to  a  horse’s  gallop,  right  down  the 
street,  mowing  down  before  him  every  pony,  bul¬ 
lock,  and  cooley  that  barred  his  passage  ;  the  con¬ 
fusion  was  indescribable,  all  the  little  animals 
were  with  their  legs  in  the  air,  claret  and  brandy 
poured  in  rivulets  down  the  street,  coolies  screamed 
as  they  threw  themselves  into  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  the  angiy  gentleman 
demolished  the  major  part  of  the  comforts  of  the 
officers,  who  were  little  aware  how  much  they  were 
to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  an  extra  tent.  With 
my  eyes  I  followed  my  friend  in  his  reckless  ca¬ 
reer,  until  he  was  enveloped  and  hid  from  my 
view  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  that  was  my  farewell 
of  him.  I  turned  round,  and  observed  close  to 
me  the  quarter-master-general,  looking  with  all  his 
four  eyes,  at  the  effects  of  his  inhumanity. — Me¬ 
tropolitan. 


On  the  29th  June,  Richard  Noel  Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Beriington,  and  a  servant,  at  Betton  Pool,  speared, 
with  a  common  eel  spear,  412  eels,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the 
afternoon. 


A  Trout  Tickling  Adventure. —  “  Kmeving 
trouts”  (they  call  it  tickling  in  England)  is  good 
sport.  You  go  to  a  stony  shallow  at  night,  a  com¬ 
panion  bearing  a  torch  ;  then,  stripping  to  the  thighs 
and  shoulders,  wade  in ;  grope  with  your  hands  un¬ 
der  the  stones,  sods,  and  other  harbourage  till  you 
find  you  game,  then  grip  in  your  “  knieve,”  and  toss 
him  ashore.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  carrying  the 
splits  for  a  servant  of  the  family,  called  Sam  Wham. 
Now  Sam  was  an  able  young  fellow,  well-boned  and 
willing ;  a  hard-headed  cudgel-player,  and  a  mar¬ 
vellous  tough  wrestler,  for  he  had  a  backbone  like  a 
sea-serpent  ;  this  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Twister 
and  Twiner.  He  had  got  into  the  river,  and,  with 
his  hack  to  me,  w'as  stooping  over  a  broad  stone, 
when  something  bolted  from  under  the  bank  on  which 
I  stood  right  through  his  legs.  Sam  fell  with  a 
great  splash  upon  his  face,  but  in  falling  jammed 
whatever  it  was  against  the  stone.  “  Let  go. 
Twister,”  shouted  I,  “  ’tis  an  otter,  he  will  nip  a 
finger  off  you.”  “  Whisht,”  sputtered  he,  as  he  slid 
his  hand  under  the  water  ;  “  May  I  never  read  a 
text  again,  if  he  isna  a  sawmont  wi’  a  shouther  like  a 
hog  !”  “  Grip  him  by  the  gills.  Twister,”  cried  I. 

“  Saul  will  1 1”  cried  the  Twiner  ;  but  just  then  there 
was  a  heave,  a  roll,  a  splash,  a  slap  like  a  pistol-shot ; 
down  went  Sam,  and  up  went  the  salmon,  spun  like 
a  shilling  at  pitch  and  toss,  six  feet  into  the  air.  I 
leaped  in  just  as  he  came  to  the  water  ;  hut  my  foot 
caught  between  two  stones,  and  the  more  I  pulled 
the  firmer  it  stuck.  The  fish  fell  in  a  spot  shallower 
than  that  from  which  he  had  leaped.  Sam  saw  the 
chance,  and  tackled  to  again ;  while  I,  sitting  down 
in  the  stream  as  best  I  might,  held  up  my  torch,  and 
cried  fair  play,  as  shoulder  to  shoulder,  throughout 
and  about,  up  and  down,  roll  and  tumble,  to  it  they 
went,  Sam  and  the  salmon.  The  Twister  was  never 
so  twined  before.  Yet,  through  cross-buttocks  and 
capsizes  innumerable,  he  still  held  on  ;  now  haled 
through  a  pool ;  now  haling  up  a  bank ;  now  heels 
over  head ;  now  head  over  heels ;  now  head  and 
heels  together  ;  doubled  up  in  a  corner ;  hut,  at  last, 
stretched  fairly  on  his  back,  and  foaming  for  rage  and 
disappointment ;  while  the  victorious  salmon,  slap¬ 
ping  the  stones  with  his  tail,  and  whirling  the  spray 
from  his  shoulders  at  every  roll,  came  boring  and 
snoring  up  the  ford.  I  tugged  and  strained  to  no 
purpose  ;  he  flashed  by  me  with  a  snort,  and  slid 
into  the  deep  water.  Sam  now  staggered  forward 
with  battered  hones  and  peeled  elbows,  blowing  like 
a  grampus,  and  cursing  like  nothing  hut  himself.  He 
extricated  me,  and  we  limped  home.  Neither  rose 
for  a  week ;  for  I  had  a  dislocated  ankle,  and  the 
Twister  was  troubled  with  a  broken  rib.  Poor  Sam  ! 
he  had  his  brains  discovered  at  last  by  a  poker  in  a 
row,  and  was  worm’s  meat  within  three  months ;  yet, 
ere  he  died,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feasting  on  his 
old  antagonist,  who  was  man’s  meat  next  morning. 
They  caught  him  in  a  net.  Sam  knew  him  by  the 
twist  in  his  tail. — Blackwood. 


Carrier  Pigeons. — We  have  not  a  doubt  that  it 
is  by  the  eye  alone  that  the  carrier  pigeon  performs 
those  extraordinary  aerial  journeys  which  have  from 
the  earliest  ages  excited  astonishment.  We  have 
frequently  witijessed  the  experiment  made  with  other 
pigeons  of  taking  them  to  a  distance  from  a  dove 
cot,  expressly  to  observe  their  manner  of  finding 
their  way  back,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  uniformly  the  same.  On  being  let  go 
from  the  bag  in  which  they  have  been  carried,  in 
order  to  conceal  from  their  notice  the  objects  on  the 
road,  they  dart  off  on  an  irregular  excursion,  as  if  it 
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were  more  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  their  freedom 
than  to  make  an  effort  to  return.  When  they  find 
themselves  at  full  liberty,  they  direct  their  flight  in 
circles  round  the  spot  whence  they  have  been  libe¬ 
rated,  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  circle  at  every 
round,  and  rising  at  the  same  time  gradually  higher. 
This  is  continued  as  long  as  the  eye  can  discern  the 
birds,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  it  is  also  conti¬ 
nued  after  we  lose  sight  of  them,  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  circle  being  made  till  they  ascertain  some 
known  object,  enabling  them  to  shape  a  direct 
course.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  contrast  the 
proceedings  just  described  with  those  of  a  pigeon  let 
off  from  a  balloon  elevated  above  the  clouds.  In¬ 
stead  of  rising  in  circles  like  the  former,  the  balloon 
pigeon  drops  perpendicularly  down,  like  a  plummet, 
till  it  is  able  to  recognise  some  indications  of  the 
earth  below,  when  it  begins  to  wheel  round  and  de¬ 
scend  spirally,  increasing  in  diameter,  for  the  evi¬ 
dent  purpose  of  surveying  its  locality,  and  discover¬ 
ing  some  object  previously  known,  by  which  to  di¬ 
rect  its  flight. — Faculties  of  Birds. 


CoTLEY  Hunt  Dinner. — The  many  years  during 
which  the  matchless  pack  of  the  Cotley  Harriers 
have  hunted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chard,  have 
sufficed  to  gain  for  them  no  common  celebrity ;  and 
whilst  the  superiority  of  his  hounds  has  been  the 
frequent  theme  of  the  assembled  sportsmen,  the  vir¬ 
tues,  the  kind  feeling  and  the  hospitality  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  pack,  Thomas  Deane,  Esq.,  of  Cotley 
House,  have  gained  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  know  him.  H’o  testify  the  regard  and  esteem  in 
which  that  gentleman  is  held,  a  subscription  was  re¬ 
cently  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him 
w'ith  a  picture.  The  artist  engaged  for  this  object 
was  Mr.  G.  J.  Robertson,  and  the  production  of  his 
pencil  does  ample  justice  to  his  own  taste  and  powers 
of  execution,  and  has  fully  realized  the  wishes  and 
intention's  of  the  subscribers.  The  painting  comprises 
an  admirably  striking  likeness  of  Mr.  Deane,  in  the 
dress  of  the  hunt,  standing  by  his  well-known 
hunter,  and  with  his  three  favourite  hounds.  Fair- 
maid,  Charmer,  and  Careless,  gambolling  at  his  feet. 
At  a  short  distance  are  Mr.  Deane,  jun.,  and  the 
huntsman,  Dick,  accompanied  by  the  remainder  of 
the  pack,  galloping  over  the  green  turf  in  eager  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  coming  sport.  Cotley  House  is  in 
the  distance  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  Wam- 
brook  Church  is  just  visible  amongst  its  surrounding- 
trees.  The  back  of  the  painting  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

“  Presented  to  Thomas  Deane,  Esq.,  of  Cotley 
House,  near  Chard,  by  the  under-mentioned 
subscribers,  as  a  small  testimony  of  their  regard 
for  his  uniform  kindness  in  affording  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  excellent  sport  with  his  capital  pack 
of  harriers,  for  the  last  thhty  years.” 

The  presentation  of  this  painting  took  place  at  the 
George  Hotel,  Chard,  when  about  50  gentlemen, 
friends  of  the  Hunt,  sat  down  to  a  most  excellent 
dinner,  provided  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  for  the  occasion. 
The  chair  was  ably  filled  by  George  Wheadon,  Esq., 
and  the  duties  of  the  vice-chair  devolved  upon  Capt. 
Haydon,  R.N.  The  painting  was  ,Iiung  up  in  the 
room,  above  the  chair  of  the  president.  The  chair¬ 
man,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  in  a  neat  speech, 
presented  the  picture  ;  after  which  Mr.  Deane,  in  a 
breif  but  feeling  and  appropriate  address,  returned 
thanks.  The  health  of  Mr.  Deane,  jun.  and  several 
other  gentlemen  was  drank,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  with  the  utmost  good  feeling  and  harmony. 


THE  HUMAN  STATURE. 


All  the  productions  of  nature  —  no  mattei 
whether  we  contemplate  the  curiously  constructed 
fabric  of  animal  bodies,  the  structure  of  plants, 
or  the  regularly  arranged  particles  of  minerals— 
are  in  themselves  perfect ;  and,  as  if  it  were  in¬ 
tended  that  the  eye  of  every  observant  being 
should  be  gratified,  all  we  behold  seems  to  have 
been  moulded  in  a  cast  of  beauty  such  as  must  in 
every  instance  excite  admiration.  In  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom — from  the  oak  of  the  forest  to  the 
gracefully  drooping  willow  of  the  valley,  from  the 
rarest  flower  of  foreign  climes  to  the  most  common 
weed — we  behold  the  most  agreeable  variety  ;  so 
too,  in  the  animal  kingdom — ^from  the  lions  and 
tigers  which  prowl  wild  through  the  woods,  down 
to  the  lizards  and  serpents  that  creep  along  the 
grass  or  desert  sands — from  the  eagle  that  builds 
its  eyrie  on  the  loftiest  cliff,  down  to  the  little 
humming-bird  which  flits  about  like  a  mote  in  a 
sunbeam — all  we  see  excites  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Yet,  amidst  all  that  has  been  created,  the 
human  form,  by  universal  consent,  has  been  es¬ 
teemed  the  most  admirable  ;  so  just  are  all  its  pro¬ 
portions  ;  so  exquisitely  do  they  harmonise  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  so  obviously  is  the  whole  stamped 
with  the  expression  of  superior  intelligence.  The 
exquisitely  perfect  structure  of  the  human  figure 
is  nevertheless  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
cultivation.  Man,  in  his  physical  as  well  as  his 
moral  qualities,  is  an  improvable  savage.  His 
race,  by  means  of  training,  attention  to  feeding, 
clothing  and  exercise,  is  susceptible  of  being- 
raised  from  ungainly  to  elegant  proportions ;  as, 
for  example,  from  the  condition  of  the  natives  of 
New  Holland  to  that  of  the  refined  inhabitants  of 
Europe. 

The  improvements  which  may  thus  be  effected 
on  the  human  fabric,  would  appear  to  have  ex¬ 
tremely  little  influence  on  the  stature  of  mankind. 
There  seems  to  be  a  standard  of  height,  from  which 
partial  deviations  every  where  occur  ;  but  taking 
mankind  in  the  gross,  from  the  earliest  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  and  under  all  circumstances  of  climate 
and  diet,  their  general  height  has  varied  and  still 
varies  from  five  to  little  more  than  six,  and,  in  ex¬ 
treme  instances,  seven  feet.  Independently  of  the 
substantial  proofs  which  are  produced  of  this  fact, 
it  is  apparent  to  our  senses  that  human  beings 
never  were  and  never  will  be  any  taller  than  they 
are  at  present.  Their  average  height,  from  five  to 
six  feet,  is  decidedly  in  accordance  with  the  stature 
and  form  of  animals  on  whom  they  depend  for 
assistance,  and  also  the  external  character  of  in¬ 
animate  nature.  Philosophers  have  usually  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  stature 
of  particular  races,  tallness  being  sometimes  the 
attribute  of  savage,  and  at  other  times  of  civilized 
life.  In  this  country,  the  average  height  of  men 
is  five  feet  eight  inches ;  the  average  height  of 
women  five  feet  five  inches  :  and  all  who  exceed 
or  are  beneath  either  of  these  measurements,  may 
be  considered  above  or  below  the  ordinary  stand¬ 
ard.  In  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe,  the 
stature  of  the  human  race  may  be  said  to  vary  from 
five  feet  and  a  half  to  six  feet ;  but  in  the  high 
northern  latitudes,  where  the  growth  of  animals  and 
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vegetables  is  checked  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
the  stature  of  man  is  low.  The  Laplanders,  Green¬ 
landers,  and  Esquimaux,  are  all  very  short,  mea¬ 
suring  only  from  four  to  a  little  above  five  feet; 
but  there  is  no  uniformity  between  any  particular 
climate  and  variety  of  human  stature.  It  is  true 
that  the  Laplander  is  short,  but  the  Norwegian, 
living  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  is  tall ;  so,  also, 
while  the  Hottentots,  living  in  the  south  of  Africa, 
are  very  short,  the  Caffres,  a  neighbouring  tribe, 
are  tall,  robust,  and  muscular.  In  Asia,  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  nearly  of  the  same 
stature  as  ourselves ;  but  the  Mongols,  and  some 
other  tribes,  are  remarkably  short.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  America  present  us  with  very  striking  dif¬ 
ferences.  In  the  regions  north  of  Canada,  the 
tribes  are  very  tall ;  among  the  Cherokees  many 
exceed  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  few  are  below 
five  feet  eight  or  ten  inches.  The  western  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  Nootka  Sound,  near  the  Columbia,  are  of 
low  stature ;  so  also  are  many  tribes  in  South 
Arnerica.  The  Patagonians,  a  savage  people 
living  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  South  America,  are  usually  represented  as 
being  the  most  gigantic  human  inhabitants  of  the 
globe.  Some  travellers  have  alleged  that  these 
men  grow  to  a  height  of  eight  feet,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  exaggeration.  Their  stature  was  mea- 
tured  with  great  accuracy  by  the  Spanish  officers 
in  1785  and  1786,  when  they  found  the  common 
height  to  be  six  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  and  the 
highest  was  seven  feet  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Individuals  of  very  remarkable  height  have  fre¬ 
quently  existed  ;  and  among  them  the  following 
examples,  which  we  believe  to  be  well  authenti¬ 
cated,  may  be  adduced  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Duke  John  Frederic  of  Brunswick,  Hanover, 

measured . 8  6 

One  of  the  King  of  Prussia’s  guards  .  8  6 

Gilly,  a  Swede  (exhibited  as  a  showj  .  8  0 

Reichardt  of  Frielberg,  near  Frankfort  ,  8  3 

Martin  Salmeron,  a  Mexican  .  .7  3^ 

An  Irishman  (skeleton  in  the  London  Col¬ 
lege)  . . 8  4 

A  Danish  female,  named  La  Pierre  .  .7  0 

But  while  we  call  to  recollection  these  and  other 
gigantic  personages,  we  may  also  remember,  that 
a  remarkable  diminution  of  stature  is  likewise  fre¬ 
quently  observable. 

Bebe,  King  of  Poland,  measured 
o“ly  .  •  •  .33  inches  (French) 

Bonolaski,  a  Polish  nobleman, 

(skilled  in  many  languages)  ,  28  do.  do. 
Stoberin,  a  female  in  N  uremberg  3  feet. 

In  some  instances,  these  varieties  of  stature  appear 
to  have  been  hereditary ,  thus,  the  father  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  gigantic  Reichardt,  above  mentioned, 
were  gigantic ;  the  parents,  brothers,- and  sisters  of 
Stoberin,  dwarfs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  a  body  of  gigantic  guards,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  tallest  men  who  could  be  collected  from 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  A  regiment  of 
these  men  was  stationed,  during  fifty  years  at  Pots¬ 
dam.  “  And  now,”  says  Forster,  “a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  place  are 
gigantic,  which  is  more  especially  striking  in  the 


numerous  gigantic  figures  of  women,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  owing  to  the  connections  and  intermarriages 
of  these  tall  men  with  the  females  of  that  town.” 

All  such  cases,  showing  an  excess  or  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  develovement  of  the  human  body,  may 
be  regarded  as  irregularities  of  nature,  or  as  spe¬ 
cies  of  monstrosities.  Accordingly,  those  men 
who  have  much  exceeded  the  ordinary  standard  are 
generally  ill  proportioned,  and  have  not  possessed 
strength  corresponding  to  their  size.  In  general, 
in  such  cases  the  nervous  system  seems  as  if  in¬ 
sufficient  to  supply  the  muscular  vigour,  or  intel¬ 
lectual  energy,  the  demands  of  the  preternaturally 
sized  body.  It  may  indeed  be  remarked,  that  a 
sort  of  healthy  balance  sliould  exist  between  mind 
and  matter ;  and  if,  therefore,  from  the  original 
formation  of  the  body,  or  from  habits  of  luxury, 
the  human  frame  make  too  great  a  demand  on  the 
nervous  influence,  by  which  all  its  parts  are  ani¬ 
mated,  the  mind  itself  must  be  enfeebled  and  im¬ 
paired.  Dwarfs  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  disease;  they  are  in  general  ill-made; 
their  heads  are  very  large,  and  their  powers,  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental,  very  feeble.  It  may  be  concluded, 
then,  that  few  healthy  well-made  men,  having  all 
the  attributes  of  their  race,  will  be  found  to  exist 
who  are  much  above  or  much  below  the  average 
height  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  causes 
which  produce  these  varieties  of  stature  are  not 
well  undersood;  but,  doubtless,  a  simple  mode 
of  life,  nutritious  sustenance,  and  a  salubrious  at¬ 
mosphere,  will  be  found  to  favour  the  full,  healthy, 
and  natural  developement  of  the  human  body. 
Mankind,  ever  fond  of  indulging  in  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  have  very  willingly  given  credence  to  fabu¬ 
lous  accounts  of  the  great  stature  of  men  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  fashion  with  all  poets,  and  with  early  his¬ 
torians,  who  often  encroach  on  the  land  of  table, 
to  describe  giants  as  originally  composing  the 
nations  whose  praises  they  sing,  or  wffiose  history 
they  record ;  but  such  narratives  are  for  the  most 
part  founded  only  on  popular  traditions,  which 
have  been  sometimes  suggested  by  superstition, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  the  premeditated  craft  of 
interested  and  better  informed  persons.  To  ex¬ 
cite  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  to  goad  them 
on  to  war,  their  leaders  often  represented  their 
enemies  to  them  as  gigantic  beings,  who  wmuld  de¬ 
stroy  them,  unless  lhay  prepared  themselves  for 
the  most  enterprising  and  daring  feats.  We  have 
already  said  that  there  exists  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  fact  that  the  human  race  has  in  no  respect  de¬ 
clined  in  stature  or  strength.  Those  who  advocate 
the  progressive  degeneracy  of  mankind,  reason 
upon  an  insubstantial  basis.  The  Scriptural  state¬ 
ment,  that  “  there  were  giants  in  those  days,”  has 
indeed  given  rise  to  much  useless  discussion  ;  for 
while  some  have  maintained  that  all  men  before 
the  deluge  were  giants,  others  have  argued  more 
correctly,  that  no  giants  ever  existed,  but  that  the 
term  simply  refers  to  men  noted  for  their  crimes, 
and  the  violence  they  committed.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  general 
stature  of  man  differed  before  the  flood  from  that 
which  we  at  present  observe  ;  yet  that  some  few 
very  gigantic  men  did  exist, is  recorded  on  authen¬ 
tic  testimony ;  nor  from  the  instances  above  men- 
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tioned  of  men  of  extraordinary  stature,  could  such 
occurrences  be  regarded  as  marvellous,  or  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  experience. 

The  remains  of  Egyptian  mummies  preserved 
from  the  earliest  antiquity  prove  satisfactorily  that 
the  stature  of  the  Egyptians  did  not  exceed  the  or¬ 
dinary  height  of  the  human  race ;  many  of  these  being 
five  feet  six  inches,  five  feet  eight  inches,  &c.  Besides 
which,  from  the  helmets  and  breast-plates  preserved, 
from  the  buildings  designed  for  their  accommodation, 
and  from  monuments  and  works  of  art  that  have 
escaped  the  vicissitudes  of  ages,  we  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  men  were  not  formerly  any  taller  than 
they  are  at  present.  Immense  bones  have  often 
been  dug  up,  and  exhibited  as  the  bones  of  men, 
which,  on  inspection,  have  proved  to  be  those  of 
animals.  In  1613,  the  bones  of  a  great  giant, 
called  Teutobachus,  were  shown  through  Europe  ; 
but  these,  on  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  the 
bones  of  an  elephant.  It  is  remarkable,  that  even 
the  great  natural  historian  Buffon  fell  into  a  simi¬ 
lar  blunder,  which  has  been  corrected  by  Blumen- 
bach. 


LONDON  HORSE-AUCTIONS. 


FROM  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  HORSE. 

Before  I  advert  to  the  very  difficult  subject  of 
warranty,  I  think  a  word  or  two  upon  horse  auc¬ 
tions  would  not  be  out  of  place.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  particularly  attractive  in  an  auction  ;  though 
the  most  deceitful  of  all  markets,  the  purchaser 
takes  a  pleasure  in  being  deceived.  It  partakes  of 
the  excitement  of  the  gaming  house ;  yet  the  most 
sober  people  speculate  in  the  sale-room  without 
compunction ;  the  possibility  that  the  auctioneer 
may  speak  the  truth,  (a  bare  possibility,  it  must 
be  owned,)  the  certainty  that  if  he  does,  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  cheaply  made,  the  accidental  bargains  oc¬ 
casionally  realised,  though  not  more  than  twice  in 
a  thousand  sales,  and,  above  all,  the  self-increasing 
stimulus  of  competition,  the  jealous  fear,  lest  the 
half-crown  more  of  some  less  parsimonious  bidder 
should  make  him  the  happy  man,  combine  to  in¬ 
duce  a  semi-intoxication  ot  cupidity  that  leaves  a 
novice  no  chance  of  escape  without  remorse.  Auc¬ 
tions  ought  to  have  been  put  down  at  the  same 
lime  with  lotteries  ;  at  all  events,  three  purchases 
sliould  qualify  a  man  for  bedlam,  without  the  aid 
of  a  commission  for  lunacy.  I  never  but  once 
bought  at  an  auction  without  being  cheated,  and 
that  only  happened  because  the  interest  sold  was 
of  a  nature  so  complicated  and  unusual  that  not  a 
man  in  the  room  comprehended  its  real  value. 

There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  horse  auctions  and  all  others ;  it  is  not  only 
the  case,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  no  ani¬ 
mals  are  sent  to  them  but  such  as  it  is  morally  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  elsewhere,  but  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  buyers  are  biographically  acquainted 
with  the  quadrupeds.  Though  horses  of  all  des¬ 
criptions  are  at  times  sold  at  every  horse  auction 
in  the  metropolis,  each  yard  has  its  peculiar 
t'ade.  Sporting  horses,  whether  for  the  field  or 


turf,  are  the  staple  commodity  at  Tattersall’s. 
Machiners,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  post-horses, 
or  stage-horses,  are  generally  found  at  Dixon’s  or 
Robinson’s.  Moris’s,  better  known  as  Aldridge’s, 
is  well  supplied  with  tradesmen’s  hacks ;  and  the 
bazaar  is  usually  full  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
collection  of  gentlemen’s  chargers,  equally  fit  for 
the  saddle  or  the  Stanhope,  the  park  or  the  road  ! 
The  motley  crew  who  frequent  these  places  are 
the  same  at  every  sale  :  and  the  bill  of  fare  varies 
as  little  as  the  guests.  Very  superior  well-bred, 
short-legged,  up-standing,  fast,  young,  seasoned 
horses,  the  genuine  property  of  a  coach-proprietor 
reducing  his  stock,”  or  of  “  a  gentleman  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  give  up  hunting,”  among  wdiich 
will  “  assuredly”  be  found  “  some  excellent  buggy- 
horses,  and  a  few  with  grand  action  for  a  cabrio¬ 
let,”  and  not  a  few  “  equal  to  sixteen  stone,  up  to 
any  hounds.”  Such  are  the  prizes  ;  all  are  war¬ 
ranted  sound,  quiet  in  harness,  and  free  from  vice ! 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  valuable  animals  should  be 
so  little  appreciated  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  for 
want  of  competent  judges. 

The  first  spectacle  that  meets  the  eye  of  a  no¬ 
vice  is  a  collection  of  lumbering,  antiquated,  bro- 
ken-springed,  one-horse  carts,  congregated  round 
the  gateway  of  the  yard,  guarded  by  ragged  boys, 
old  harness  dealers,  saddle-cobblers,  and  stick- 
merchants.  Groups  of  this  description  extend 
from  the  gateway  to  the  next  gin-shop  ;  and  are  a 
sure  indication  that  a  horse-sale  is  going  on  in  the 
neighbourhood.  You  may  safely  elbow  your  way 
through  them  :  the  frequenters  of  the  place  rarely 
have  enough  in  their  pockets  to  make  it  a  haunt  for 
common  thieves  ;  and,  if  such  an  interloper  dared 
shew  himself,  he  would  infallibly  be  horse-whipped 
within  an  inch  of  his  life,  for  the  “  credit  of  the 
trade.”  Your  danger  is  far  greater  than  losing 
pocket-money  or  handkerchief.  I  wonder  that  Ho¬ 
garth  never  sketched  a  horse- auction,  but,  perhaps 
they  were  unknown  in  his  days  :  the  characters 
would  be  worthy  of  his  pencil : — some  collected  in 
a  corner,  some  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  coach  on 
sale,  and  others  lounging  near  the  stand!  huddled 
together  in  detached  bodies  of  half  a  score,  are  seen 
fellows  such  as  you  might  take  at  random  from  the 
next  row  of  hackney-coaches.  Their  dress  is  as 
varied  as  the  colour  of  their  carriages,  yet  with  a  dash 
of  esprit  de  corps,  immediately  perceptible  to  the 
practised  eye.  One  is  equipped  in  a  post-boy’s 
coat,  reaching  to  the  ancles,  at  some  half-a- 
dozen  pearl  buttons  scattered  with  unequal  inter¬ 
vals  down  the  lappels;  a  whity-brown  castor, 
jauntily  covering  one  side  of  the  head,  with  an 
orange  handkerchief  transferred  from  the  neck  to 
supply  the  band,  complete  the  jockey  out  of  place. 
Another,  in  a  long,  loose  fustian  jacket,  out  at  the 
elbows,  buttonless  and  colourless,  overlapping 
brown  corded  breeches,  that  adhere  to  his  person 
without  the  aid  of  braces,  by  some  chemical 
affinity,  as  yet  unknowm  to  philosophy,  bears  the 
marks  of  annual  migration  from  the  stable-yard  to 
Newgate,  and  back  again  to  summer  quarters  at 
Epsom  or  Newmarket; — boots,  that  once  had  tops, 
approach  within  six  inches  of  the  knee,  disclosing 
stockings  that  once  were  white.  A  third,  of  more 
aspiring  pretensions,  struts  in  the  cast-off  green 
frock,  and  light  leathers  of  Sir  John’s  whipper-in  ; 
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a  withered  nosegay  in  his  button -hole,  and  a 
dusky,  tattered  Belcher  round  his  neck.  Patched 
stable-jackets,  rough  great  coats,  and,  here  and 
there,  a  butcher’s  or  farrier’s  apron,  denote,  more 
or  less,  the  wearer’s  habitual  pursuit ;  but  all  are 
alike  marked  by  certain  characteristics  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  tribe  ; — one  hand  is  employed  in  sounding  the 
emptiness  of  coat  or  breeches  pocket,  while  the 
other,  armed  with  a  whip  or  small  ash  switch, 
sometimes  applies  it  to  the  owner’s  boot  or  horse’s 
flank,  and  at  others,  presses  it,  in  profound  medi¬ 
tation,  against  the  lips  or  forehead  ;  a  spur,  of  for¬ 
midable  length,  adorns  one  heel ;  and  all,  without 
exception,  have  the  hat  elevated,  with  a  demi-cock, 
and  the  two  lowest  buttons  of  the  coat  or  waist¬ 
coat  unbuttoned.  Such  are  your  competitors  at 
every  horse  sale  ;  now  and  then,  a  stray  gentleman, 
or  one  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman,  may  be  seen 
threading  his  way  through  the  dirty  mob  ;  espe¬ 
cially  at  Tattersall’s,  on  the  sale  of  a  racing  or 
hunting  stud ;  on  these  late  occasions,  they,  in 
fact  constitute  the  mob.  It  is  some  small  comfort 
to  find  oneself  in  clean  society,  but,  as  regards  all 
substantial  points,  the  novice  is  as  safely  mixed 
with  the  one  herd  as  the  other.  I  must  not  omit  the 
aucticneer, — but  description  is  difficult.  Shabby 
gentilit}  is  not  the  phrase ;  yet  their  cut  is  always 
“  shabby  genteel.”  Were  the  coat  made  by 
Stultz,  and  the  boots  by  Hoby,  there  is  an 
indescribable  peculiarity  in  the  wear  of  the  habili¬ 
ments,  that  marks,  not  the  gentleman  but  the  tole¬ 
rated  associate  of  soi-disant  gentility  ; — a  vulgar 
would-be  equality,  recognised  on  the  turf,  and 
scouted  elsewhere  ; — a  “  one  of  us  ”  pretension, 
countenanced  at  Newmarket,  half-acknowledged 
at  Melton,  but  spurned  within  the  purlieus  of  St. 
James’s  ;  a  salutation  of  professional  familiarity  in 
the  field  is  no  security  against  a  place  at  the  se¬ 
cond  table  in  Grosvenor- square ;  and  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  this  gives  these  indispensable  patrons 
of  horse  flesh  a  sort  of  mock  importance,  on  the 
strength  of  which  they  court  the  gay,  quiz  the 
stranger,  and  rule  the  canaille.  These  men,  too, 
have  the  peculiar  traits  of  their  calling ;  roguery 
and  hiunour  contend  for  mastery  in  their  faces. 
The  quick,  yet  wandering  eye,  the  elevation  of 
one  angle  of  the  mouth,  not  quite  neutralized  by 
the  depression  of  the  other  ;  the  half- raised  eye¬ 
brow,  and  a  slightly  protruding  tongue,  well  set  off* 
by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head  to  catch  a  reluc¬ 
tant  bidding,  stamp  the  successful  horse  auc¬ 
tioneer,  so  that  you  might  recognise  him  among 
ten  thousand.  And  a  complexion  half  bronzed 
by  weather,  but  glowing  with  habitual  carousing, 
and  the  portrait  is  complete.  Wine  or  spirits  will 
produce  the  jovial  tint,  according  to  the  caste  of 
his  daily  customers. 

These  I  have  already  described ;  I  write  only 
for  accidental  buyers,  and  one  instance  will  suffice 
to  put  them  on  their  guard. 

My  compassion  was  much  excited  the  other 
day  in  witnessing  the  fate  of  a  young  tradesman, 
apparently  a  tailor,  who  was  anxiously  examining 
every  horse,  and  bid  for  several  without  success. 
He  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  he  was 
come  “  to  buy  a  horse,”  and  a  horse  he  would 
have.  A  mare,  of  some  pretensions  as  to  appear¬ 
ance,  was  brought  to  the  stand  :  it  was,  I  think, 


the  sixth  or  seventh  which  took  his  fancy.  She 
might  be  worth  ten  pounds  :  but,  determined  not 
to  be  forestalled  this  time,  he  at  once  offered  ten 
guineas,  and  set  the  whole  cortege  gaping  with 
amazement.  They  would  not  let  him  off  so 
cheaply. 

“  Ten  guineas  bid !  she  is  worth  fifty  to  any 
man  ;  warranted  sound,  and  quiet  to  drive  !  Run 
her  down.  Bill.” 

Ere  she  had  returned  to  the  stand,  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  had  raised  the  biddings  to  fifteen. 

Sound,  and  quiet  in  harness,  going  for  fifteen: 
I’d  give  forty  myself.  She’s  the  best  horse  I’ve 
sold  to-day;  warranted  sound  and  quiet, — run  her 
down  once  more.  Bill.’’ 

Bill  laid  the  whip  on  well ;  the  knowing  ones 
helped  him,  and  the  mare  returned  in  style :  a 
little  more,  and  her  head  would  have  tried  its  soli¬ 
dity  with  the  auctioneer’s. 

‘‘  Fifteen  guineas  bid.  Sixteen  ;  thank  ye,  sir : 
trust  you  won’t  have  her  for  twenty ;  quiet  to 
drive,  carried  a  lady. — Sound,  sir? — Theie’s  not  a 
sounder  horse  in  the  yard. — What  do  you  hold  her 
that  way  for,  blockhead  ?  Run  her  down  again.” 

She  began  to  show  lame,  even  in  standing  ;  but 
had  she  fallen  on  the  spot,  it  would  not  have  saved 
the  poor  tailor ;  he  bid  twenty  guineas  without 
demur,  and  she  was  knocked  down  to  him  forth¬ 
with.  A  precious  pair  were  standing  near  me. 

I’ll  be  blest,”  said  one  of  them,  “  if  that  a’nt 
the  old  mare  that  Jem  Spinks  used  to  drive  in  the 
four  o’clock  bus.” 

“  No,  sure  not,  she  war’nt  blind !  only  a  little 
groggy  before.” 

“  She  warn’t  groggy,  by  no  means  :  very  queer 
about  the  eyes,  but  Jem  sold  her  because  she 
kicked  the  splinter  bar  in  two.” 

Blind,  lame,  and  vicious  !  I  thought  it  an  act  of 
common  charity  to  tell  the  purchaser.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  with  horror ;  found  no  warranty  in 
his  receipt,  and  resold  the  brute  ere  he  left  the 
yard  for  five  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence ! 

I  have  been  led  into  the  secret  by  one  of  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  these  places.  I  have  no  reason  whatever 
todistrusthis  information.  As  in  commission  stables, 
it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  horse  enters  the  yard  un¬ 
known  to  the  jobbers  about  it  ;  and,  should  it  so 
happen,  a  friendly  glass  with  the  under  hostler,  or 
helper,  will  secure  them  full  information ;  of  course 
its  value  is  at  once  known  to  a  shilling.  Should  it 
suit  any  of  the  fraternity,  he  will  be  allowed  to  buy 
it  somewhat  under  the  mark — but  a  stranger  must 
smart  for  his  intrusion ;  unless  known  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade,  the  price  is  run  up,  without 
much  hazard  of  loss  to  the  jobbers.  They  buy, 
perhaps  a  score  of  horses  at  the  sale,  and,  when 
taken  away,  each  selects  those  w'hich  happen  to  be 
most  suitable  to  his  wants,  and  the  aggregate  price 
of  the  lot  is  equitably  divided  among  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  estimate  of  their  value.  Thus, 
had  the  poor  tailor  been  led  to  suspect  his  mare’s 
blindness,  by  her  running  full  tilt  against  the 
stand,  and  then  given  up  his  biddings,  the  jobber 
who  would  have  bought  her  at  the  next  lowest  bid¬ 
ding  of  nineteen  guineas,  would  have  had  half  the 
price  distributed  among  six  or  eight  of  his  brother- 
dealers,  when  afterwards  settling  average  of  their 
respective  purchases.  The  impossibility  of  buying 
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fairly,  in  the  teeth  of  such  combination,  is  obvious ; 
nor  would  it  much  mend  the  matter  to  employ  one 
of  these  men  as  an  agent  :  the  chances  are  twenty 
to  one  that  his  opinion  of  a  good  horse  would  be 
far  less  fastidious  than  yours;  and,  to  secure  his 
fee,  he  would  assuredly  recommend  some  one  in 
the  sale  ;  were  it  otherwise,  he  would  run  no  bet¬ 
ter  chance  than  a  stranger,  if  his  object  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  to  conceal  it  would  be  difficult. 
Whether  at  a  horse  sale,  or  any  other,  set  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  an  auctioneer  cannvt  do 
otherwise  than  lie:  “’Tis  my  vocation,  Hal.^^ 


THE  RACING-SEASON. 


Hampton  races,  which,  in  a  few  years,  from  a 
trifling  pony  concern,  have  risen  to  an  important 
meeting,  commenced  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  were  numerously  attended  tliroughout. 
The  first  day  (Wednesday)  afforded  only  one 
prize,  the  Waterloo  Plate  ;  which  produced  three 
well  contested  heats,  and  was  ultimately  won  by 
Mr.  Goiing’s  b  c  Pholus,  beating  ten  competitors. 

On  the  following  day,  his  Majesty’s  plate  of 
100  guineas  brought  eight  horses  to  the  post. 
Four  heats  were  run,  and  the  prize  borne  away, 
after  a  lengthened  and  severe  contest,  by  Mr.  W. 
Edward’s  b  c  Lurcher.  The  County  Stakes  of  5 
sovs  each,  and  25  added,  brought  out  nine.  Cap¬ 
tain  Gardner’s  b  m  Myrrha,  saved  her  distance  the 
first  heat,  and  won  the  two  following  very  cle¬ 
verly. 

Third  and  last  day,  the  Hurst  Cup,  value  50 
sovs  in  specie,  numbered  nine  candidates;  but, 
after  two  heats  had  been  run,  Pincher,  Caroline, 
and  Tritonia,  started  before  Turfcutter  got  to  the 
post ;  he  afterwards  walked  over,  and  claimed  the 
cup,  as  he  had  won  the  first  heat.  Capt.  Martyn’s 
b  c  Pincher  won  the  second  and  third  heat ;  but 
the  matter  remains  undecided.  Such  occurrences 
are  unpardonable  ;  they  can  only  arise  from  bad 
management ;  from,  in  fact,  the  gross  negligence, 
or  miserable  incapacity,  of  the  clerk  of  the  course. 
But  a  decision  ought  to  have  been  made  by  the 
stewards  ;  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the 
heat  should  be  run  again. 

The  Royal  Stud  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each  and  25 
added,  were  won  by  Mr.  Tobin’s  b  g  Chancellor, 
beating  Mr.  Harrison’s  ch  m  Repentance. 

The  Bushy  Park  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each  and  25 
added,  were  won  by  the  same  horse,  in  both  races 
ridden  by  Mr.  Beecher. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  many 
minor  races  have  taken  place  ;  and  it  gives  us  un¬ 
common  pleasure  to  perceive  the  increasing  taste 
for  this  highly  useful  and  genuine  English  amuse¬ 
ment — in  defiance  of  the  hoarse,  the  hollow,  the 
white-eyed  Croakers  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  and 
their  lank  haired  disciples  who  continue  to  per¬ 
severe  in  their  infamous  career  of  falsehood  and 
fraud,  whose  gross  and  libidinous  sensualities  are 
gratified  to  repletion  at  the  expence  of  their  weak 
minded  dupes,  many  of  whom  they  ultimately 
qualify  for  the  Gazette,  the  Insolvent  Court,  or  the 
Lunatic  Asylum ! 


The  Lee,  Lewisham,  Greenwich,  and  Eltham 
races  have  risen  into  existence,  and  most  likely  in 
the  present  number  we  shall  have  to  notice  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  meeting. 

We  hail  with  delight  the  announcement  of  Sta¬ 
dium  Races,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  its 
vicinity.  The  course,  we  understand,  is  forming 
upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground,  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  purpose,  which  will  be  enclosed 
with  a  high  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
those  ruffianly  \  isitors  who  infest  every  other  race 
course,  and  are  extremely  annoying  at  Epsom, 
Ascot  and  Hampton.  The  prospectus  shall  speak 
for  itself : 

STADIUM  SPRING  MEETING. 

(the  week  after  the  first  NEWMARKET  SPRING 

MEETING.) 

Wednesday. — The  Victoria  Stakes,  of  10  sovs. 
each,  with  10  added  for  ponies  not  more  than  14 
hands,  weight  for  inches  (that  is,  12  hands  to  carry 
a  stated  weight,  all  above  to  carry  extra  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  7lbs  to  an  inch),  heats  three  times  round. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  10  added 
for  thorough-bred  ponies,  weight  for  inches.  The 
winner  to  be  sold  for  100  sovs.  if  demanded,  &c. 
Gentlemen  riders. 

The  Chelsea  Plate,  of  50  sovs.,  (given  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Chelsea,)  for  hacks,  weight  for  age. 
Heats  three  times  round.  The  second  horse  to  re¬ 
ceive  5  sovs  out  of  the  plate. 

Second  Day,  Thursday. — The  Cumberland 
Stakes,  of  lO  sovs.  each,  with  10  added  for  aged 
hacks,  &c.  Gentlemen  riders. 

A  Gold  Cup,  value  100  sovs.  by  Public  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  for 
hacks  of  all  ages,  &c.  The  second  horse  to  receive 
20  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.  To  name,  &c. 

Plate  value  501.  for  all  aged  ponies,  weight  for 
age.  Heats  twice  round. 

Third  Day,  Friday. — The  Cambridge  Stakes  of 
10  sovs.  each,  with  10  added  for  hacks  of  all  ages, 
&CC.  Gentlemen  ridei’S. 

The  Tradesmen’s  Plate,  value  50  sovs,  given  by 
the  Tradesmen  of  Chelsea,  Pimlico,  &c.,  for  all  aged 
hacks.  Heats  twice  round  and  a  distance.  The 
second  horse  to  receive  10  sovs.  out  of  the  plate. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs.  each,  for  hacks  belong¬ 
ing  to  Officers  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards.  Gentle¬ 
men  riders. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs.  each,  for  hacks  belong¬ 
ing  to  Officers  of  the  King’s  Life  Guards,  Blue. 
Gentlemen  riders. 

STADIUM  SUMMER  MEETING, 

(the  WEEK  AFTER  EPSOM  RACES.) 

STADIUM  AUTUMN  MEETING. 

(the  WEEK  AFTER  NEWMARKET  FIRST  OCTOBER 
MEETING.) 

The  Newmarket  July  Meeting,  which  com¬ 
menced  on  the  7th  ult.  produced  nothing  worthy 
of  comment  in  this  place,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
race  list  at  the  end  of  this  number.  Tire  July 
Stakes,  upon  which  some  considerable  sums  had 
been  adventured,  was  won  by  Brother  to  Glaucus. 

The  Liverpool  Summer  Meeting  commenced  on 
Tuesday  the  14  th  of  July;  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  Tradesmen’s  Cup  (one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  in  the  kingdom)  was  won  without  difficulty 
by  General  Chasse.  This  event  had  excited  much 
interest  amongst  the  frequenters  of  the  Turf  in  the 
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north  and  north-west  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  first  to  last,  the  winner  had  been  uniformly 
the  favourite.  No  sooner  had  the  business  been 
decided  than  rumours  were  set  afloat,  and  parroted 
into  the  London  papers,  that  General  Chasse 
would  be  removed  from  Liverpool  to  Portsmouth 
by  means  of  a  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  contest¬ 
ing  the  Goodwood  Cup.  Now,  when  a  horse  has 
been  for  months,  (and  indeed  for  years)  fed  as 
highly  as  possible,  and  his  system  excited  by 
every  means  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise, 
when,  in  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  organic 
repletion,  long,  regular,  and  severe  exercise,  have 
been  rendered  indispensable  to  prevent  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  a  train  of  diseases  which  must  have  arisen 
had  exercise  been  suspended  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  : — w'hen,  let  it  be  repeated,  such  a  state  of 
things  is  duly  considered,  is  it  likely,  that  General 
Chasse,  immediately  after  running  a  severe  race  of 
two  miles  over  a  splendid,  but  nevertheless  dis¬ 
tressing,  course,  would  be  immediately  placed  in  a 
steam  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sea 
voyage  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  'i  Persons  who 
possess  but  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  horse,  are  very  well  aware,  that  confinement, 
under  any  circumstances,  produces  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  effects  on  his  system  or  animal  economy — 
what  result,  therefore,  might  not  be  dreaded,  when 
a  horse,  fed  to  repletion,  is  placed  in  the  strict  and 
narrow  confinement  of  a  steam  vessel  for  several 
days  at  least,  even  should  the  weather  prove  as 
favourable  as  possible?  Had  the  distance  by 
land  from  Liverpool  to  Goodwood  Park,  been 
double  the  present  computation.  General  Chasse 
would  have  experienced  less  injury  from  proceed¬ 
ing  by  moderate  and  easy  stages  on  terra  firma, 
than  from  a  sea  voyage  of  three  days,  or  even  of 
forty-eight  hours  !  Therefore,  on  the  score  of  reason, 
on  the  score  of  common  sense  and  generally  received 
opinion,  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  this  rumour 
as  an  average  specimen  of  that  magpie  chatter  by 
which  the  diurnal  press  is  so  frequently  disgraced 
by  the  igmorant,  but  highly  accomplished,  “  Sport¬ 
ing  Reporter. 

In  running  for  the  Maiden  Plate,  at  Liverpool, 
it  is  stated,  Mr.  J.  West’s  Limestone  fell  and  broke 
two  of  his  legs  :  we  were  not  present,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  accident  could 
have  happened,  since  the  United  Kingdom  contains 
not  a  better  course  to  ride  over  :  there  is  not  a  turn, 
but  a  jockey  might  punish  round  if  necessary. 

At  this  moment  a  paper  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands,  from  which  we  find  that  General  Chasse 
came  out  again  on  Friday  (the  last  day  of  the  race) 
at  Liverpool,  and  won  the  Stand  Cup  !  which 
proves  to  demonstration,  (were  every  day’s  experi¬ 
ence  wanting)  what  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  the  “  Sporting  Reports !  ”  of  the 
London  daily  press,  to  say  nothing  of  the  awfully 
mysterious  weekly  illustrations,  of  that  oracle  of 
sporting  wisdom,  the  County  Chronicle,  so  funda¬ 
mentally  prophetic.,  so  frostili/  discursive,  and  so 
pre-eminent  in  abortive  contemplation  1  How¬ 
ever,  to  return  to  General  Chasse  :  he  did  not  win 
the  Stand  Cup  without  an  arduous  contest ;  so  that 
having,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  undergone 
two  very  severe  struggles,  his  starting  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  little  more  than  a  week,  for  the  Goodwood 


Cup,  is  out  of  the  question,  even  though  he  should 
be  transported  by  steam,  according  to  the  sapient 
suggestion  of  the  ^‘Sporting  Kepoi'ter,^'  to  whose 
Turf  Disquisitions  we  have  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  allude.  General  Chasse  ought  not 
to  start  again  during  the  season  :  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  most  promising  young  horses  which 
appear  on  the  Turf,  are  ruined  by  premature  exer¬ 
tions. 

Queen  of  Trumps  came  out  for  the  Knowsley 
Dinner  Stakes  (900/.)  which  she  won  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  carried  off  the  Oaks,  namely, 
by  canterting  in ! 

These  Knowsley  Dinner  Stakes,  of  100  sove¬ 
reigns  each,  h.  ft.,  were  originated  by  the  late  la¬ 
mented  and  never-to-be-forgotten  Earl  of  Derby, 
a  genuine  English  sportsman,  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  the  prince  of  his  neighbourhood. 

In  these  days  of  wholesale  reform,  as  neither 
Lord  John  Russell  nor  any  of  his  coadjutors 
has  thought  proper  to  notice  the  subject,  we  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  glaring 
abuses  of  the  Turf,  which  imperiously  demand 
reformation — we  allude  to  Betting  ;  not,  however, 
to  the  system  of  those  who  periodically  assemble 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  not  to  those  who  form  the 
circle  on  Epsom  Downs,  of  the  deliberate  calcu¬ 
lators  of  Manchester,  the  enterprising  spirits  of 
Liverpool,  or  of  betting  men  generally ;  as  we  are 
of  opinion  that  no  classes  of  the  community  fulfil 
theii  pecuniary  obligations  with  more  cheerfulness 
and  fidelity.  In  the  first  place,  we  object  to 
jockeys  dabbling  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or 
adventuring  sums  of  money  upon  events,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  which  is  placed  so  much  under  their 
own  controul.  Be  it  remembered,  these  men  are 
handsomely  paid  for  their  exertions,  their  remune¬ 
ration  being  much  greater,  by  comparison,  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  individuals  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence  by  manual 
and  corporeal  operations.  To  the  handsome  pay 
of  the  jockeys,  however,  we  offer  not  the  least 
objection  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  our  unqualified 
approbation  ;  but  we  object  altogether  to  the  per¬ 
nicious  system  of  public  riders  making  bets  ; 
nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  how  a  betting  jockey 
can  be  an  honest  man.  It  has  frequently  been 
ascertained  that  these  men  have  ridden  horses 
against  which  they  stood  to  wun  serious  sums  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  calculations  of  their  betting 
books  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  success  of 
the  animal  which  they  bestrode  in  the  race  !  Ii\ 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  we  many  instance, 
among  many  other  cases,  that  of  the  person  ap¬ 
pointed  to  ride  Chorister  (when  he  won  the  St. 
Leger)  being  superseded  at  the  moment  of  mount¬ 
ing,  from  some  accidental  discovery  of  tlie  state  of 
his  betting  book.  Even  when  Plenipo  won  the 
Derby  of  1834,  his  rider  stood  to  win  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  against  him  ;  but,  as  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  either  on  discovering  the  state 
of  the  case,  or  suspecting  something  of  the  kind, 
offered  him  three  hundred  pounds  in  case  of  suc¬ 
cess,  Plenipo  won  the  race,  his  rider  paid  his  bets, 
and  still  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
gainer ;  such  was  our  information,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Without  going  further  into 
the  p'ksome  task  of  individual  illustration,  the  first 
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glance  of  the  business  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  system  of  jockeys  betting  is  replete 
with  the  most  mischievous  consequences  :  there¬ 
fore,  no  person  ought  to  ride  a  race  against  whom 
betting  could  be  proved. 

Similar  reasoning  is  applicable  to  trainers.  A 
person  of  this  description  ought  not  to  bet :  nor 
do  we  think  it  possible,  or  at  least  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  a  betting  trainer  can  do  justice  to  his 
employer  :  the  affair  of  Bessy  Bedlam  must  still 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of  the  Sports¬ 
man  ;  and,  amongst  many  scores  of  other  cases, 
may  be  instanced  the  Plenipo  doublets,  the  Don¬ 
caster  of  1834,  and  the  Ascot  of  1835  ;  but  there 
is  a  very  essential  difference  in  the  two  :  the 
former  was  gross,  palpable  and  disgraceful ;  the 
latter  equivocal,  but  admitting  of  an  absolute  ex¬ 
culpatory  defence.  To  sum  up  the  business  in  a  few 
words  :  human  nature,  particularly  uneducated  hu¬ 
man  nature,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the 
prospect  of  gain,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ; 
how  much  more  powerfully,  then,  must  such  feel¬ 
ings  operate  in  the  minds  of  those  already  willingly 
corrupted  (since  no  upright  trainer  would  think  of 
systematic  betting),  and  who  are  well  aware  that 
they  are  thus  seeking  and  receiving  the  wages  of 
iniquity  ?  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  no 
trainer,  at  least  who  trains  the  horses  of  others, 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  racer ;  for,  how  can  a 
gentleman  expect  his  horses  to  be  well  or  properly 
placed,  when  it  would  interfere  with  the  views  of 
the  trainer? 

Clerks  of  the  Course  and  Judges  render  their 
transactions  suspicious  when  they  become  invete¬ 
rate  betters  ;  yet,  our  observations  are  not  intended 
to  impugn  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  parties  enu¬ 
merated  for  trifling  or  friendly  bets,  but  where  the 
practice  is  systematically  pursued  :  as,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  honest  discharge  of  their  duty  will 
be  at  times  in  direct  opposition  to  the  odds  or  the 
calculations  registered  in  their  betting  book.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  late  Budget  affair  at  York ! 


Grouse  Shooting.  —  The  12th  of  August  is 
at  hand,  and  the  Sportsman  who  contemplates  a 
trip  to  the  moors,  must  already  have  commenced 
preparations.  After  having  exercised  his  skill  and 
judgment  upon  the  more  essential  points,  his  dog 
and  gun,  the  next  matter  which  invites  his  attention 
is  personal  comfort.  To  promote  this  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  dress  of  proper  materials. 
Formerly  the  fatigue  of  mounting  hill  and  crossing 
moor,  was  in  no  small  degree  increased  by  the  weight 
of  a  thick  heavy  velvet  jacket, but  here  too  the  “march 
of  intellect”  has  stepped  in,  and  a  Gambroon  Jacket 
is  now  substituted  for  the  antique  velvet  one.  Were 
it  in  our  power  to  indulge  in  an  excursion  to  the 
North,  there  is  no  sporting  dress  we  have  ever  met 
with,  which,  whether  as  regards  lightness  and  im¬ 
perviousness  to  rain,  without  confining  perspiration, 
at  all  equals  that  which  we  have  seen  at  Messrs. 
Doudney  and  Sons,  Lombard-street,  Equipped  in 
one  of  Doudney ’s  Gambroon  Jackets,  his  shooting, 
waistcoat,  and  long  tanned-leather  gaiters,  the 
Sportsman  may  defy  the  effect  of  sun,  fog,  or  rain 
and  that,  too,  at  a  most  moderate  charge. 


Otter  Hunting. — This  species  of  sport  has  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  the  other  amusements  of  this 
sporting  district.  Lord  John  Scott’s  otter-hounds 
having,  during  the  season,  already  afforded  frequent 
opportunities  to  those  who  are  not  unwilling  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  hours  usually  devoted 
to  slumber  of  joining  in  this  enlivening  amusement. 
On  Saturday  last  the  hounds  commenced  scouring 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  at  Banff-mill,  at  the  early 
hour  of  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  before  which  hour 
a  company  numbering  considerably  above  200  per¬ 
sons  had  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to 
join  the  chase.  Daybreak  ushered  in  a  serene  and 
beautiful  July  morning,  and  the  joyous  shouts  of  the 
numerous  sportsmen  from  both  banks  of  the  river,  not 
to  mention  those  who  were  plunging  freely  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  formed  altogether  a  very  ani¬ 
mated  scene.  The  hunt  was  continued  all  the  way 
from  the  well-known  salmon  cast  called  the  “  Dub,” 
till  considerably  below  the  village  of  Carham,  but 
unluckily  without  falling  in  with  any  game,  although 
no  fewer  than  three  otters  were  started  at  one  place, 
within  the  same  space,  about  ten  days  previously. 
These  hounds  have,  we  understand,  already  afforded 
excellent  sport  both  in  the  Teviot  and  smaller  streams 
to  the  westward  of  this. — Kelso  Mail. 


Coursing. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  our  coursing 
friends  in  Lancashire  intend  to  carry  on  this  noble 
amusement  with  spirit.  A  new  Club,  called  the 
Fleetwood  Club,  through  the  exertions  of  Samuel 
Horrocks,  Esq.,  of  Preston,  is  now  established. 
The  Fleetwood  Club  have  the  honour  to  enrol  P.  H. 
Fleetwood,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Preston  (and  of  Rossall 
Hall),  as  their  patron.  This  gentleman,  with  his 
well  known  liberality,  has  granted  the  Club  per¬ 
mission  to  course  upon  his  extensive  manor  in  North 
Meols.  There  is  no  part  of  England  better  adapted 
for  coursing  ;  the  ground  is  excellent,  the  hares  are 
remarkable  for  their  game  and  stamina,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  runs  may  be  had  within  a  few  hours.  It  has 
been  for  years  Mr.  Fleetwood’s  practice  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  game  killed  upon  this  manor,  and  upon 
his  other  large  estates  in  Lancashire,  to  the  poor  of 
the  respective  parishes;  by  this  plan  poaching  is 
rarely  heard  of.  The  Club  will  hold  their  first 
meeting  in  October,  at  which  time  the  Great  Fleet- 
w'ood  Stake  of  One  Hundred  Guineas,  and  several 
other  Stakes  will  be  contended  for.  The  courses 
are  to  be  decided  by  Thacker’s  New  Code,  or  Laws 
of  Coursing. 


Dundee  ^and  Rossie  Priory. — Notwithstanding 
the  gloomy  predictions  of  “  Old  Stumps,”  the  Dun¬ 
dee  cricketers  came  off  victorious  in  a  match  played 
against  the  Inchture  Club  on  Saturday  week,  at  the 
Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird’s  seat,  Rossie  Priory.  His 
Lordship — himself  a  good  cricketer — was,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming,  at  the  close 
of  last  season,  the  Inchture  Club  ;  and  truly  the 
members  of  it  must  have  been  indefatigable  in  their 
exertions  to  render  themselves  proficients  in  the 
noble  game — else  they  could  not,  with  only  one 
season’s  practice,  have  made  so  good  a  stand-up 
fight  against  the  more  experienced  but  less  active 
men  of  Dundee.  The  play  on  both  sides  was  very 
tolerable,  and  the  game  well  contested  throughout 
— the  Dundee  eleven  winning  by  twenty  notches 
only.  The  following  is  the  score  : — Dunjee,  first 
innings  46,  second  ditto  42,  total  88  ;  of  which  num¬ 
ber  Mr.  Cameron  scored  14,  Mr.  Berrie  22,  Mr.  Pit¬ 
cairn  12,  and  the  rest  minor  numbers.  Rossie  Prio^ 
ry,  first  innings  33,  second  ditto  35.  Lord  Kinnaird 
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scored  4  in  the  first  hands  and  was  run  out  without  a 
notch  in  the  second  ;  Mr.  Robinson  obtained  in  both 
innings  17,  Mr.  daggers  12,  Mr.  Fisher  8,  Mr.  J. 
M'Laren  8,  and  Mr.  G.  Thom  4.  A  vast  assemblage 
of  spectators  was  present  from  Dundee  and  Perth, 
in  order  to  witness  this  match,  among  whom  were 
many  amateur  cricketers.  The  turn  out  was  much 
more  numerous  than  on  any  former  occasion  of  the 
kind  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  Priory,  with  the  noble 
mansion  itself,  in  which  are  a  number  of  paintings, 
statues,  and  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  were  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  who  visited  the  festive  scene. 
A  magnificent  cold  collation,  with  plenty  of  Cham- 
paigne  and  other  wines  wherewith  to  wash  down  the 
choice  viands,  was,  by  Lord  Kinnaird’s  orders,  laid 
out  in  tl)e  library  of  the  Priory  for  all  who  felt  in¬ 
clined  for  refreshment,  of  which  some  hundreds  par¬ 
took.  In  the  evening,  his  Lordship  entertained  at 
dinner  the  players  and  others  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  match,  and  the  evening  was  spent  with  the 
utmost  hilarity,  and  all  departed  delighted  with  the 
urbanity  of  their  noble  host. 


The  Cholera. — It  seems  now  pretty  well  as¬ 
certained  that  this  disease,  as  experienced  in  England, 
originates  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  brought  on  very  commonly  by  the  unlimited 
use  of  fruit,  or  from  that  which  is  almost  unavoidable 
in  this  extremely  hot  weather,  the  indulgence  in 
fermented  or  acid  liquors.  The  most  wholesome  and 
efficacious  remedy  hitherto  discovered  for  preserving 
or  renew'ing  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  beyond  all 
question,  “  Woodhouse’s  essence  of  Ginger.”  In 
addition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  highest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Medicial  Profession,  his  Majesty  has, 
within  these  few  days  been  pleased  to  extend  his 
Patronage  to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  and  we  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  will  speedily  become  an  article  of 
general  use. 


BUXTON  RACES. 

THURSDAY,  June  25. — A  Gold  Cup,  value  100  guineas, 
given  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  added  to 
a  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  15  sovereigns  each,  10 
sovs  ft,  and  5  sovs  ft  only  if  declared,  &c.  ;  two  miles  and  a 
distance;  the  owner  of  the  second  horse  to  have  his  stake 


returned  ;  15  subs,  three  of  whom  declared, 
iVlr.  J.  Robinson’s  b  g  Solon,  by  Lottery,  5  yrs,  7st  61b 

(Marlow).. .  1 

Mr,  Allanson’s  b  m  Lady  Moor  Carew,  by  Tramp,  5  yis 

8st .  2 

Lord  Westminster’s  bl  c  Abbas  Mirza,  by  Camel,  4  yrs, 
7st91b .  3 


'Che  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  Giffard’s  b  m  Miss 
Charlotte,  by  Cantaloon,  5  yrs,  8st  31b  ;  Mr.  Nanney’s  ch  h 
Ratcatcher,  by  Langar,  5yrs.  8st;  Sir  J.  Gerard’s  b  c  In¬ 
truder,  by  Peter  Lely,  4  yrs,  7st  91b  ;  Mr.  Beardsworth’s  br  f 
by  Longwaist,  out  of  Lucinda,  4  yrs,  78t  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson 
ns  b  c  Cymro,  by  Banker,  out  of  Racket,  3  yrs,  6st  41b  (car¬ 
ried  41b  extra). 

Betting :  8  to  1  agst  Solon,  4  to  1  agst  Abbas  Mirza,  6  to  1 
agst  Miss  Charlotte,  7  to  2  agst  Ratcatcher,  and  2  to  1  agst 
Intruder. 

The  Town  Pl.ate  of  50  sovs;  for  three  year  olds,  7st;  four, 
8st  51b;  five,  8st  121b;  six  and  aged,  9st  21b;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  31b  ;  a  winner  in  1835,  previous  to  starting 
to  carry  31b  extra  ;  beaten  and  mablen  horses  to  be  allowed 


31b;  heats,  one  mile  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tomes’s  g  by  Bedlamite — Mischance,  4  yrs 

( Lamb)  . .  2  0  1  I 

Mr,  Griffin’s  br  g  Chance,  by  Figaro,  4  yrs .  0  10  2 

Mr.  Giffard’s  b  m  Miss  Charlotte,  by  Pantaloon. 

5  yrs .  1  3  0  dr 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  g  by  Emilius — Abelard’s  d, 

3  yrs  .  0  0  2 

Mr.  Robinson’s b  g  Aratus,  by  Catton,  4  yrs  ...  0  2  0 

Lord  Westminster’s  b  g  Gerard  Dow,  by  Peter 

Lely,  3  yrs  . .  3  dr 


A  Hunters’  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  10  sovs  added, 
for  horses,  &c.,  not  thorough-bred  ;  three  year  olds,9st71b  : 
four,  list;  five,  list  121b;  six  and  aged,  12st  41b;  two 
miles  and  a  distance. 

Captain  Lamb’s  br  c  Jack,  by  Mameluke,  3  yrs  (Mr. 


Burton) .  • 

Mr.  Cook’s  b  m  by  Paul  Potter,  5  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Hobson’s  b  h  Radical,  5  vrs .  •'! 

Mr.  Althorpe’s  b  f  Brutina,  by  Brutandorf.  4  yrs .  4 

Mr.  R.  Peel’s  b  m  Camilla,  by  Negociator,  6  yrs .  dr 

Betting  :  7  to  4  on  Radical. 


NOTTINGHAM  RACES. 

TUESDAY,  June  30.— -A  Gold  Cup,  or  Piece  of  Plate, 
value  100  sovs,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  ot  15  sovs  each, 
10  ft,  for  horses,  &c.,  of  all  ages  ;  two  miles  and  a  half  ; 
3  subs, 

Mr.  E,  Peel’s  ch  g Nood'e,  4  yrs,  8st  51b  (.T.  Spring)  ....  1 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  Tullia,  3  yrs,  6st  81b .  2 

A  Maiden  Plate  of  60/. ;  heats,  two  miles  and  a  half  ;  se- 
condto  receive  10/. 

Mr.  Lacey’s  ch  g  Vulpes,  4  yrs,  8st  (Frost) .  1  1 

Mr,  Houldsworth’s  b  f  Rose,  3  yrs,  6st  1 11b .  2  2 

Mr.  H.  Boore’s  Lincoln  Lass,  5  yrs,  8st  51b .  3  3 

WEDNESDAY. — A  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft. 

with  .^20  added,  for  two  year  olds  ;  4  subs. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Flush,  8st  2Ib 

(Darling) . . .  1 

Mr.  Alderson’sb  f  by  Memnon,  out  of  Billingsgate,  8st  21b  2 

Mr,  E.  Peel’s  b  c  Wingfield,  8st  51b .  3 

Mr.  Lacey’s  gr  f  by  Vanish,  dam  by  Swap,  8st  21b .  4 

No  race  for  the  Foal  Stakes. 

The  Innkeepers’  Pl.ate  of.;£50;  heats,  once  round  and 

distance. 

Mr.  Sharrott’s  ch  g  Jack  Hatch,  6  yrs  lOst .  4  1 

Mr.  Spinks’s  b  g  Lord  John,  aged,  lOst .  1  4  3 

Mr.  Topping’s  br  g  Brovvnlock,  6  yrs,  1  Ost .  2  3  2 

Mr.  Slater’s  b  m  Fanny,  aged,  lOst .  3  2  4 

THURSDAY. — 'fhe  County  Members’  Plate  of  ^60. 
for  three  year  olds  ;  heats,  once  round  and  a  distance. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  ’Fullia,  8st  41b  (Darling) .  1  1 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br  c  Humphrey,  8st  71b .  2  2 

His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  gs  ;  heats,  2  miles, 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  g  Noodle,  4  yrs.  Ost  41b  (Spring) -  1  1 

Mr.  Ilouldsworth’s  br  c  Darius,  4  yrs,  Ost  41b .  3  2 

Mr.  Lacey’s  ch  g  Vulpes,  4  yrs,  Ost  41b .  2  3 

'Fwo  capital  heats,  and  won  by  a  head  only. 


LUDLOW  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  1.— The  Ludford  Stakes  of  20 
sovs  each,  and  25  added  ;  once  round  and  a  distance  ;  7 


subs.  • 

Mr.  King’s  Lucy,  6  vrs,  8st  121b  (Arthur) .  1 

Mr.  B.  Collett’s  b  c  Snake,  4  yrs,  78t  121b .  2 

A  M.aidkn  Plate  of  .£50,  given  by  Lord  Clive;  heats,  once 
round  and  a  distance. 

Major  Rice’s  b  c  Y  Tamwsrth,  3  yrs,  6st  101b 

(Marlow) .  0  1  1 

Mr.  Jones’s  ch  f  Emily,  3  yrs,  6st71h .  d  3  2 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  b  c  Profligate,  3  yrs,  6st  101b .  0  2  5 

Mr.  Williams’s  b  g  Claret.  5  yrs,  8st  61b .  3  5  3 

Mr.  Powel’s  b  gThe  Miser,  6  yrs,  8st  111b .  5  4  4 

Won  by  half  a  head  ;  the  first  a  dead  heat. 


The  Steward’s  Plate  of  .£50,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes 
of  3  sovs  each  ;  heats  as  last  ;  6  subs. 

Mr.  Salwey  ns  Eveline  Berenger,  4  yrs,  Ost  61b  (Hardy)  1  1 

Mr.  Beale  ns  bk  g  by  a  colt  by  Master  Henry,  4  yrs 

Ost  61b . •• .  3  2 

Mr.  Williams  ns  Frantic,  4  yrs,  Ost  61b .  2  3 

THURSDAY. — The  Gold  Cup,  to  be  paid  in  specie,  by 
subscription  of  10  sovs  each,  for  all  ages  ;  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings  allowed  21b  ;  twice  round,  starting  at  the  Chair. 

Mr,  Farmer’s  b  g  Timothy,  4  yrs, 8st  lib  (C.  Hardy) .  1 

Mr.  B.  Collett’s  b  c  Snake,  4  yrs,  8st  31b .  2 

Mr.  'riiorne’s  b  f  Shelah,  4  yrs,  Sst  11b .  3 

Hon.  H.  R.  Clive  ns  ch  g  Preservative,  by  Rossini,  4  yrs.  4 
The  Oakley  Park  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  half- 
bred  hunters  ;  12st  each  ;  'f.  Y.  C. ;  gents  riders  ;  5  subs. 
Mr.  Farmer’s  bg  Bilbury.  aged,  12st71b  (Mr.  Farmer)  1  1 


Mr.  B.  Williams  ns  bm  Coquette,  aged,  12st .  3  2 

Lord  Clive  ns  b  g  Lofty,  6  yrs,  12st .  2  dr 


South  Shropshire  Handicap  of  5  sovs  each,  with  £‘20 
added  by  the  Members  for  that  division  of  the  county,  for 
horses  of  all  ages  ;  heats,  once  round  and  a  distance. 

Mr.  Farmer's  b  g  Timothy,  4  yrs,  8st  41b  (C.  Hardy). .  1  1 


Mr.  Fuller’s  b  m  Lady  Harrington,  6  yrs,  Ost .  3  2 

Mr.  Williams’s  b  g  Claret,  5  yrs,  /st  01b .  2  3 
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BATH  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  1. — Produce  Sweepstakes  of  50 
sovs  each,  h  ft ;  one  mile  ;  16  subs. 

IMr.  Wreford’s  c  Freewill  . walked  over 


The  SoM  BRSKTSHI  RE  STAKES  of  25  SOVS  CRch,  15  ft,  with 
100  sovs  added  ;  the  second  horse  to  save  his  stake;  two 
miles  and  a  distance;  the  winner  to  pay  20  sovs  to  the 
Judge  ;  58 subs,  40  of  whom  declared,  &c. 

Mr.  Bristow’s  Languid,  4  yrs,  7st  61b  (Chappie) .  1 

Mr.  Finch’s  Cecilia,  6  yrs,  8st  111b .  2 

Mr.  Etwail’s  Ooldfringe,  4  yrs,  7st  71b .  3 

The  following  were  not  placed  ; — Mr.  Forth’s  Famine,  4 
yrs,  8st  21b  ;  Mr.  (Jriffith’s  br  c  Rambler,  4  vrs,  7st  21b  ;  Mr. 
Coleman’s  ch  f  Amadou,  by  Sultan,  4  yrs,  7st  lOlb;  and  Mr. 
J.  Day’s  Boy  Blue,  aged,  8st. — Betting:  6  to  4  on  Gold- 
fringe,  6  to  1  agst  Languid,  8  to  1  agst  Cecilia,  3  to  1  agst 
Famine,  and  8  to  1  agst  Amadou. — Won  by  a  head. 

The  County  .Members’  Plate  of  50  sovs, added  to  a  Sweep- 
stakes  of30  sovs,  h  ft,  for  two  year  colts,  8st71b;  fillies. 


8st  41b  ;  last  half  mile  ;  3  subs. 

Mr.  Ravvlinson’s  Retaliator  (J.  Day) .  1 

Mr.  Radclyffe’s  b  c  Martinet,  bvThe  Colonel,  out  of  Pro¬ 
file . 2 

Mr.  W reford’s  Tyrant . .  3 


W^on  by  a  length. 

No  race  for  the  Boudoir  Stakes. 

The  Dyrham  P.4Rk  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  horses 
not.  thorough-bred  ;  three  year  olds,  9st71b  ;  four,  lOst  91b  ; 
five,  l  ist  71b;  six,  Fist;  and  aged,  list  21b  ;  one  mile  and 
a  half  and  a  distance  ;  3  subs. 

Mr.  Blathwayton’s  Bessy, yrs  (Mr.  J.  Bayly) .  1 

Air.  C.  W.  Codrington’s  Conservative,  6  yrs .  2 

THURSDAY. — The  Blue  Cup,  value  100  sovs  in  specie,  in 
Pen  of  the  City  Members’  Plate,  which  cannot  now  be 
raised  ;  three  year  olds,  7st  :  four,  8st  41b  :  five,  8st  !21b ; 
six  and  aged,  9st  21b  ;  heats,  1^  mile  and  a  distance  ;  a 
winner  in  1835  before  starting  to  carry  51b  ;  twice,  71b  ex¬ 
tra  ;  horses  having  started  and  never  won  in  1834  and  18,35 
allowed  51b  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  the  winner 
to  be  sold  for  200  sovs,  &c. 

Mr.  Etwall’s  ch  c  'Fhe  Rustic,  3  yrs  (S.  Day  ....  1  0  1 

Mr.  H.  S.  VVhalley’s  b  g  Halden,  4  yrs . .  0  1  2 

Mr.  Crommcline’s  Patapan,  4  yrs .  0  2  3 

Mr.  C.  W.  Codrington’s  Barney  Bodkin,  5  yrs. .  ,304 

Mr.  C.  Finch’s  b  c  Blenheim,  4  yrs .  2  3  dr 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Liston,  aged . i .  0  0  dr 

Mr.  Needham’s  ch  h  Conrad,  aged  . . .  0  dr 

Won  cleverly — Rustic  the  favourire.  The  winner  was 

claimed. 


Guerilla,  out  of  Miss  Tree  :  Mr.  Pettit’s  h  c  Menas,  Brothe 
to  Ibrahim,  by  Emilius  ;  and  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  h  f  by  Hum¬ 
phrey  Clinker,  dam  Poussette,  by  Friday. 

The  betting  on  this  race  underwent  several  fluctuations  in 
the  course  of  the  three  or  four  days  preceding  it :  first,  the 
Flounce  filly  was  the  favourite  at  3tol,  Brother  to  Glaucns 
and  Waverer  standing  at  5  or  6  to  I  each;  then  Flounce, 
found  to  be  "  no  go,”  disappeared  altogether,  and  Waverer 
took  her  place  as  first  favourite  at  7  to  2,  Brothei  to  Glaucns 
being  quoted  at  4  to  1  ;  the  friends  of  the  latter,  however, 
were  not  over  eager,  as  it  was  not  by  any  means  certain  that 
he  would  run.  In  the  early  part  of  the  morning  of  the  race 
Brother  to  Glaucus  was  at  3  to  1,  and  Menas  at  al>outthe 
same  price,  Waverer  having  declined  to  6  to  1  ;  at  this  time 
Alumnus  came  into  the  market  at  5  to  1,  at  which  price  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  were  laid  out.  A  little  after  twelve 
o’clock,  the  objection  to  his  starting  having  been  removed. 
Brother  to  Glaucns  sprung  at  once  from  3  to  1  to  7  to  4 
(takers),  and,  on  breaking  up  the  ring  on  the  course,  6  to  4 
was  taken  freely — the  closing  odds  about  the  others  being  7  to 
2  agst  Menas,  6  to  1  agst  Waverer,  6  to  I  agst  Alumnus 
(taken),  and  12  to  1  agst  The  Professor. — After  three  or  four 
false  starts,  the  horses  got  off  well  together,  Corunna  leading, 
with  The  Professor  and  Alumnus  in  close  attendance  on  her, 
and  the  others  well  laid  up.  In  this  order  they  went  about 
half  the  distance  at  a  moderate  pace;  Corunna  then  declined 
tlie  running,  M’hich  was  taken  up  by  Alumnus  and  The  Pro- 
fessoi’,  the  others  still  lying  up.  Brother  to  Glaucus  being  so 
completely  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  that  it  appeared  to  us  next 
to  impossible  for  him  to  extricate  himself.  On  getting  over 
the  road,  there  was  a  hit  of  a  jumble  amongst  the  horses  be¬ 
hind  Alumnus,  in  which  El  Pa.stor  was  thrown  down  on  his 
knees  and  face,  fortunately  without  injury  to  himself  or 
jockey.  In  descending  the  Plantation-hill,  Alumnus  looked 
so  full  of  running,  that  “The  Duke  wins!”  resounded  from 
all  parts  of  the  course.  As  they  neared  the  cords,  however, 
the  horses  behind  him  opened;  Robinson  seized  the  fortunate 
and  almost  unlooked-for  chance,  rushed  out  of  the  crowd 
with  tlie  rapidity  of  lightning,  shot  by  Alumnus  two  or  three 
strides  from  the  post,  and  won  cleverly  by  a  length  :  it  would 
have  been  in  a  canter  had  he  not  been  locked  in.  The  Profes¬ 
sor  was  whipped  into  a  “  place,”  the  Duke’s  colt  beating  him 
by  about  two  lengths.  'Phree  or  four  lengths  astern  of  the 
first  division  were  the  Dahlia  colt  and  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s 
filly ;  then  Lamia,  Menas,  and  El  Pastor ;  and,  lastly, 
Waverer  (the  first  to  give  up)  and  Corunna,  both  tailed  off. 
The  pace  was  not  good  at  any  part  of  the  race.  Value  of  the 
Stakes,  .£1,070,  subject  to  the  usual  deductions  for  winners 
stake  and  discounts. — Previous  to  the  race,  35  to  1  was  betted 
against  Brother  to  Glaucus  winning  this  and  the  Derby. 


The  Original  Five  Sovereign  Stakes,  with  50  added 
from  the  Racing  Fund,  for  horses  that  never  won  lOOL  at 
any  timo  before  the  day  of  nomination  ;  three  year  olds,  7st ; 
four,  8st71b:  five,  9st  51b  ;  six,  9st  121b  ;  and  aged,  lOst; 
two  miles  and  a  distance ;  the  winner  of  ICOL  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  day  of  starting  to  carry  51b  extra  ;  mares 
and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  12  subs. 

Mr.  Biggs’s  Advocate,  3  yrs  (Mr.  J.  Day) .  i 

Mr.  J.  Day  s  b  f  by  Godolphin,  out  of  Jewess,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  J.  B.  Phillopson  ns  Peregrine  Pickle,  6  yrs .  3 

Betting  :  4  to  I  on  Advocate. — Won  easy. 

The  Tureen  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each  :  5  subs. 

Sir  L.  Glyn  ns  Goldfringc,  4  yrs . walked  over 

The  Dyrham  Stakes  (Handicap)  of  5  sovs  each,  with  20 
added  ;  heats,  one  mile  ;  6  subs. 

Capt.  Peel’s  Peregrine  Pickle,  6  yrs,  7st  61b  (Chappie)  4  1  1 

Air.  Houldsworth’s  Blank,  5  yrs,  7st  121b .  1  .3  2 

Mr.  Day’s  Boy  Blue,  aged,  8st  21b . 5  2  3 

Mr.  Coleman’s  Amadou,  4  yrs,  8st  121b .  2  dr 

jMr.  J.  Bayly’s  Bessy,  3  yrs,  6st  4lb . 3  dr 

Boy  Blue  the  favourite. 


NEWMARKET  JULY  RACES. 

TUESDAY,  July  7. — -4  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for 
three  year  olds ;  colts,  8st  61b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  31b;  New 


T.Y.C.  4  subs. 

Colonel  Peel’s  Castaway  (Pavis) .  \ 

Lord  Exeter’s  f  Albania .  2 

Air.  R.  Stephenson’s  gr  f  by  Camel,  out  of  Agnes,  by  Pre¬ 
sident . 3 

Air.  Turner’s  Madame  de  Jeck .  4 


Betting :  6  to  1  on  Castaway,  who  won  very  easy  by  two 
lengths. 

Second  year  of  a  renewal  of  the  July  Stakes  of  50  sovs 
each,  30  ft,  for  two  year  olds;  colts,  8st  61b;  and  fiilles, 
8st  41b  ;  New  T.Y.C.  ;  29  subs. 

Air.  Chifney’s  c  Brother  to  Glaucus  (Robinson) .  1 

Duke  of  (irafton’s  be  Alumnus,  by  Saracen,  out  of  Zeal. .  2 

Gen.  Grosvenor’s  c  The  Professor,  by  Zinganee. — Blue 

Stockings  .  3 

The  following  were  not  placed  : —  Colonel  Peel’s  br  c 
Waverer,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Versatility  ;  Mr.  Sowerby’s  br  f 
Corunna,  by  Skiff,  dam  by  Sancho  Catalonian’s  dam  ;  Lord 
Exeter’s  f  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Lamia  ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
c  by  Velocipede,  oiit  of  Dahlia;  Mr.  Greville  c  E)  I’astorj  by 


WEDNESDAY. — Renewal  ot  the  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs 
each,  for  three  year  olds,  6st  9lbs  ;  four,  8st  11b ;  five,  8st 
lOlh  ;  six  and  aged,  9st ;  T.  AI.  M.  ;  five  subs  ;  the  winner 


to  he  sold  for  300  sovs,  if  demanded,  &c. 

Sir  M  Wood’s  Amesbury,  6  yrs .  1 

Mr.  Pettit’s  f  Observatory,  by  Bustard — Doll  Tearsheet, 

3  yrs .  2 

Air.  Ridsdale’s  Veronica,  3  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Bloss’s  Matilda,  3  yrs .  4 

Air.  Goodwin’s  Florin,  3  yrs .  5 


Betting;  5  to  4  agst  Veronica,  5  to  2  agst  Doll  Tearsheet, 
4  to  1  agst  Amesbury,  5  to  1  agst  Florin,  and  7  to  1  agst 
Matilda — Matilda  made  the  running  to  the  ditch,  where 
Amesbury  took  it  up,  was  never  after  headed. and  won  easily 
by  two  lengths. 

Fifty  Pounds,  for  three  year  olds,  Gst  111b ;  four,  8st  21b  ; 


five,  8st  101b  ;  six  and  aged,  9st;  D,  I, 

Mr,  Pettit’s  Chantilly,  5  yrs  (G.  Edwards) .  1 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  Clarionet,  3  yrs .  2 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Becassine,  3  yrs  .  3 

Air.  Hunter’s  f  by  Tramp,  out  of  Ridotto,  3  yrs  . .  4 

Air. 'ruriier’s  Lady  Albert,  3  yrs .  5 

Lord  Berner’s  c  by  Oscar,  out  of  Schedam,  3  yrs .  6 

Lord  Exeter’s  Bodice,  4  yrs . .  7 

Duke  of  Portland’s  f  by  Little  John,  or  Skim— Caroline, 

4  yrs . dr 


Betting  :  7  to  4  agst  Schedam,  5  to  2  agst  Clarionet,  5  to  1 
agst  Bodice,  5  to  1  agst  Becassine,  and  8  to  1  agst  Chan¬ 
tilly,  who  made  all  the  tunning,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  two 
lengths.  It  was  a  complete  tailing  race. 

THURSDAY. — The  Town  Plate  of  50(.  for  three-year  old 
colts,  8st  41b  ;  and  fillies,  8st ;  last  mile  and  a  distance  of 
B.  C.;  with  Mr.  Perram’s  Donation  added. 

Colonel  Peel’s  Castaway  (Pavis) . 1 

Lord  Berner’s  c  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  Spinning  Jenny  . .  2 

Lord  Orford’s  Stargazer .  3 

Air.  Wilson’s  f  by  Chateau  Alargaux,  dam  by  Cervantes,. .  4 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Cajeput .  5 

Betting:  6  to  1  on  Castaway. — Cajeput  made  running  to 
the  turn  of  the  lands,  where  it  was  taken  up  by  Stargazer, 
followed  by  the  Spinning  Jenny  colt.  Castaway  marching  in 
the  rear  till  near  the  ropes  (pulling  double),  where  he  headed 
them,  and  won  very  cleverly  by  half  a  length.  6  to  1  was 
taken  several  times  that  Castaway,  .Alozart,  Amesbury,  and 
Brother  to  Glaupus,  won  t))e  fouy  paces, 
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HandjcAp  SwkepstAkes  of  ISsovseacli,  10  ft;  from  the 
starting  post  of  B.  M.  to  the  end  of  the  New  T,  Y.C.;  5 


subs. 

Sir  M.  \Vood’s  Amesbury,  6  yrs.  8st  101b  (Robinson) .  1 

Duke  of  Portland’s  f  Milkmaid,  4-yrs,  7st  21b .  2 

Mr.  Pettit’s  br  f  Observatory,  8-yrs,  7st  51b .  3 

Oeneral  Grosvenor’s  f  Mousetrap,  3-yrs,  7st41b .  4 

Sir  S.  Graham’s  Zulima,  4-yrs,  8st  51b .  5 


Betting  :  2  to  1  agst  Amesbury,  5  to  2  agst  Milkmaid,  4  to  1 
agst  Mousetrap,  and  5  to  1  agst  Zulima. — The  horses  started 
abreast,  and  kept  so  to  the  Plantation,  where  Amesbury 
and  Milkmaid  singled  themselves  out;  the  struggle,  how¬ 
ever,  was  short  and  uninteresting,  the  horse  quitting  her  in 
two  or  three  strides,  and  winning  easily  by  a  length. 
Sweepstakes  of  10  so  vs  each,  for  two-year  olds,  6st  111b  ; 
and  three-yrs,  9st ;  New  T,  Y.  C. ;  the  winner  to  be  sold 


for  200,  &c.  ;  9  subs. 

Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Burden,  3-yrs  (Wright) .  1 

Lord  Egremont’s  f  by  Gaberlunzie,  sister  to  Wanderer, 

2-yrs... .  2 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — Sir  M. 
Wood’s  Mozart,  3-yrs  ;  Mr.  Pettit’s  Ibrahim,  by  Emilius,  3- 
yrs  :  Mr.  Prince  ns  Lady-day,  by  St.  Hubert,  2-yrs ;  Mr. 
G.  Clark’s  ch  f  by  Langar,  dam  by  M’'hisker,  grandam  by 
Walton,  out  of  IVIarlinon’s  dam,  2-yrs  ;  Mr.  Hunter’s  f  by 
Partisan,  out  of  Y.  Pipylina,  2-yrs  ;  Mr,  Sowerby’s  br  c 
Shamrock,  2-yrs;  Colonel  Peel’s  f by  Sultan,  out  of  Sper¬ 
maceti.  2-yrs. 

Betting :  5  to  45agst  Mozart,  4  to  1  agst  Langar  filly  (taken), 
4  to  1  agst  Spermaceti,  and  7  to  1  agst  Ibrahim ,  the  winner 
not  mentioned.  Burden  made  all  the  running,  and  won  very 
easily  by  a  length;  the  Langar  filly,  Ibrahim,  and  Shamrock, 
laid  up  w'ith  the  second  at  the  finisli,  but  Mozart,  Ridotto, 
and  Spermaceti,  were  beaten  off. 


LIVERPOOL  JULY  RACES. 

TUESDAY,  July  14. — 'Phe  Croxteth  Stakes  of  15  sovs 
each,  10  ft,  and  30  added  ;  mile  and  a  quarter  ;  G  subs. 

Hon.  E.  Mnstyn’s  Birdlime,  4  yrs,  7st  131b  (Lye) .  1 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  Intriguer,  4  yrs,  8st  21b .  2 

Sit  J.  Boswell's  b  f  Bella,  4  yrs,  7st  131b  .  3 

Produce  Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  12  subs. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  Jacob  Faithful . . . walked  over 

Two- year-old  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  and  30  added  ;  colts, 
8st  51b  ;  fillies,  8st  31b  ;  T.Y.C. ;  1 1  subs. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  br  f  Fair  Jane,  by  Jerry,  (’Fempleman) -  I 

Hon.  E.  Mostyn’s  b  c  Tom  Shipman .  2 

Mr.  Pierse’s  b  f  Elizabeth .  3 

Mr.  Powlett’s  br  c  Wentworth . . .  4 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  f  by  The  Colonel .  6 

A  Maiden  Plate  of  80/  ;  heats  from  the  distance,  once 

round. 

Mr.  Wilkins’s  Queensberry,  3  yrs .  6  1  1 

Mr.  Harmer’s  Luck's  All,  4  yrs .  1  2  2 

Mr.  Hebden’s  Lustre,  5  yrs .  3  3  dr 

Mr.  Powlett’s  gr  g  by  Figaro,  4  yrs .  2  4  dr 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Amber,  3  yrs  .  4  dr 

Mr.  J.  West’s  Limestone,  4  yrs  .  5  dr 

Limestone  fell,  and  broke  two  of  his  legs. 
WEDNESDAY. — The  Foal  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  lift  ; 
colts,  8st  61b  ;  fillies,  8st  31b  ;  once  round  and  a  distance  ; 
5  subs. 

Mr.  Houldsvvorth’s  b  c  Hectic,  by  Sultan  (Darling). . .  0  1 
Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  c  by  Battledore,  dam  by  Phantom, 

out  of  Breeze  (foaled  in  1S32)  .  0  2 

Betting,  first  heat :  5  to  4  on  Sir  T.  Stanley’s  colt.  Second 
heat  7  to  4  on  Hectic.  First  a  dead  heat. 

The  Sefton  ST.iKESof  30  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  20  sovs  added 
for  three-year-old  fillies,  8st  31b;  one  mile  ;  7  subs. 

Hon.  E.  M.  E.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury,  by  Banker— Mer- 

candotti  (Lye) .  1 

Mr.  Nanney’s  ch  f  Ayesha,  by  Champion,  dam  Effie,  by 

Catton . .  2 

Betting  :  7  to  4  on  Usury. 

The  Tradesmen’s  Cup,  or  Piece  of  Plate,  value  200  sovs, 
with  100  sovs  added  to  a  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  25 
sovs  each,  15  ft,  and  5  only  if  declared,  &c.  ;  two  miles  ; 
the  winner  to  pay  30  sovs  for  the  Judge,  &c.,  and  the  second 


horse  to  save  his  stakes  ;  59  subs,  20  of  whom  declared. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  c  Gen.  Chasse,  4  yrs,  8st  81b  (Holmes)  1 

Mr.  Reynard’s  ch  c  Revolution,  aged,  8st71b .  2 

.Mr.  T.  Jonson  s  ch  c  Jupiter,  by  Langar — Proserpine,  3 
yrs,  6st  81b .  3 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  Bar¬ 
row’s  b  m  Catherina,  5  yrs,  8st  I21b  ;  Mr.  Richardson’s  bf 
Lady  le  Gros,  4  yrs,  7st  121b  ;  Mr.  R.  Lucas’s  gr  h  Rust,  by 
Master  Robert,  5  yrs,  7st  111b  ;  Duke  of  Leeds’  br  g  Zohrab, 
4  yrs,  7st  111b  ;  Mr.  Bowers’s  b  c  Mr.  Merryman,  4  yrs,  7st 
61b  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Cooke’s  br  c  Red  Rover,  4  yrs,  7st  91b. — 
Betting  :  6  to  4  agst  Chasse,  5  to  1  agst  Jupiter,  6  to  1  agst 
Catherina,  8  to  1  agst  Revolution,  10  to  1  agst  Zohrab,  16  to  1 
agst  Red  Rover,  20  to  1  agst  Lady  le  Gros,  20  to  1  agst  Rust, 
30  to  1  agst  Mr.  I’ottinger’s  ch  c  Whitefoot,  by  Young  Black- 
lock,  4  yrs,  7st  61b  (which  also  started,  but  was  not  placed), 


and  50  to  1  agst  Mr,  Merryman. — Rust  made  running  at  a 
great  pace,  followed  by  General  Chasse  till  the  turn  for 
straight  running,  where  lie  went  in  front,  and  won  easily  by  a 
good  length  ;  Catherina  was  last  but  one.  Lady  le  Gros  last. 

A  Free  Handicap  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  four-year  olds  ; 
once  round  and  a  distance  ;  6  subs. 


Sir  J.  Boswell’s  Masetto,  7st  121b  ('Holmes) .  1 

Mr.  Crompton’s  Mayllower,  7st  81b  . 2 


Betting  :  7  to  4  on  Masetto. 

The  Publicans’  Purse,  value  50  sovs;  the  winner  to  be 
sold  for  100  sovs  ;  three  year  olds,  7st ;  four,  8st  41b  ;  five, 
8st  111b  ;  six  and  aged,  9st  21b  ;  mares  add  geldings  allow¬ 
ed  21b;  the  winner  of  501  and  upwards  before  the  day  of 
running  to  carry  41b  extra  ;  heats,  once  round  ;  to  name 


the  day  of  entry  for  the  Plates. 

Mr.  Birch’s  gr  f  by  Autocrat,  3  yrs  (W,  Jones) .  1  1 

Mr.  M’'ebster’sb  c  Limner,  by  Peter  Lely,  4  yrs . 3  2 

Mr.  Allen’s  b  c  by  Longwaist  out  of  Lacerta,  4  yrs . 4  .3 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  ch  b  'Phe  Barber,  by  Figaro,  aged . 2  dr 

Mr.  Wilkins’s  ch  c  bp  Monreith,  3  yrs  . dr 


Mr.  Robinson’s  b  g  by  Flexible,  out  of  Juliana.  3  yrs...  dr 
Betting:  5  to  4  on  Barber ;  second  heat,  2 to  1  on  the  winner. 

THURSDAY, — The  St.  Lkger  St.akes  of  25  sovs  each,  p. 
p.,  with  100  sovs  added  ;  for  three  year  olds;  colts,  8st  61b  ; 
fillies,  8st  31b  ;  one  mile  and  three  quarters  ;  12  subs. 

Mr.  T.  Johnson’s  ch  c  Jupiter,  by  Langar  of  Proserpine)  , 

(R. Johnson) . . .  /  ^ 

Hon.  E.  O.  Lowlett’s  b  c  by  Langar,  out  of  Giovanni’s  )  2 

dam,  by  Don  Juan . j 

Hon.  G,  M.  D.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury,  by  Banker,  out  of  1  o 

Mercandotti . J 

The  following  also  started,  out  were  not  placed  : — Sir  R.  W. 
Bulkeley’s  b  c  Borghese,  Duke  of  Leeds’  ch  c  by  Actajon,  out 
of  Gin. — Betting  :  2  to  1  against  Powlett’s  colt,  5  tol  against 
Usury,  6  to  5  against  Jupiter,  who  won  easy.  Turban  was 
amiss  and  could  not  run. 

A  Swebpst.akes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  30  sovs  added,  for  all 
ages  ;  three-year  olds,  7s  81b  ;  4  yrs,  8st  71b  ;  6  yrs,  9st ; 
6  yrs  and  aged,  9s  31b.  A  winner  of  50/in  Plate  or  Sweep- 
stakes  in  1835,  before  naming  to  caiTy  31bs  extra  ;  if  more. 


6lbs  ;  once  round  and  a  distance  ;  4  subs. 

Sir  J,  Boswell’s  b  f  Bella,  by  Aetaeon,  4  yrs  (Holmes) .  1 

Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s  b  c  Lambkin,  4  yrs . .  2 

2  to  1  on  Bella,  who  won  very  easy. 


A  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  80  sovs 
added  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby  ;  one  mile  ;  the 
winner  of  the  Tradesman’s  Cup  to  c<arry  31bs  extra  .  5  subs. 
Sir  T.  Stanley’s  b  c  Intriguer,  4  yrs,  8st  51b  (Templeman) . .  1 


Mr.  Hobson’s  ch  c  Whitefoot,  4  yr«,  78t  121b . 2 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  gr  h  Rust,  5  yrs,  8st  61b . 3 


Also  started,  but  was  not  placed  :  Mr.  R.  Turner’s  b  c 
Fearnhurst,  4  yrs,  7st  91b. — Betting  :  7  to  4  on  Intriguer,  who 
won  very  easy. 

A  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each  ;  h  ft  for 5, 
6  yrs  old,  and  aged  horses.  Once  round  and  a  distance  ;  7 
subs. 

Mr.  Reynard’s  ch  h  Revolution,  aged,  8st  61b  ;  walked  over. 
His  .Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  guineas,  for  three- year  olds, 
7st51b;  four,  9st  11b;  five,  9st  llib;  six  and  aged,  lOst 


21b  ;  two  mile  heats. 

Mr.  T.  Dawson  ns  b  c  The  Stag,  3  yrs  (Lye) .  3  1  I 

Mr.  Barrow's  bm  Catharina,  5  yrs .  12  2 


Mr.  Nanney’s  blk  c  Sir  William,  by  Camel,  4  yrs _  2  3  dr 

Betting  :  5  to  4  on  Catharina  ;  5  to  4  agst  Stag, 


GLOUCESTER  RACES. 

TUESDAY,  July  21. — The  Gloucester  Stakes  of 
20  sovs  each,  h  ft,  &c.,  with  30  added  ;  28  subs,  16 
of  whom  declared  ;  two  miles. 

Captain  Berkeley’s  Paris,  4  yrs,  7st  9lb  (Pavis)...  1 

Hon.  S.  Herbert’s  Carnaby,  5  yrs  8st  8lb .  2 

The  following  were  not  placed: — Mr.  E.  Peel’s 
Tarick,  4  yrs,  7st  lOlbs  ;  Mr.  J.  Bristow’s  Languid,  4 
yrs,  7st  12lb  ;  Mr.  Scott’s  Barney  Bodkin,  5  yrs  7st 
71b  ;  and  Mr.  Collett’s  Snake,  5  yrs,  7st  5lb. — Won 
easy. 

The  Berkeley  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  and  30  added  ; 


mile  and  a  half  heats. 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Gab,  aged,  9st  3lb  (Pavis) .  1  1 

Mr.  Whalley’s  Haldon,  4  yrs,  8st  lib .  2  2 


Won  easy  ;  three  others  started  in  the  first  heat. 
The  Beaufort  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  and  30  added ; 

mile  heats. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Uncle  Toby,  5  yrs  (Chappie) ...  1  1 

Mr.  Thorne’s  ch  c  by  Rosina,  3  yrs . 2  dr 

Lord  G.  Somerset  ns  Dewdrop,  3  yrs . 3  dr 

The  Severn  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  and  30  added, 
for  horses  not  through-bred ;  heats,  once  round. — Won 
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easy,  ia  two  heats,  by  Mr.  Hobson’s  Challenger,  3yrs, 
9st  71b  (Sirdifield),  beating  Mr.  Maley’s  Pontiff,  5  yrs, 
list  2lb  (4  2)  ;  Mr.  Peyton’s  Bessy,  3  yrs,  9st  7lb 
(2  3)  ;  Mr.  White’s  Slang,  4  yrs,  lOst  8lb  (3  4)  ;  and 
Mr.  Dutton’s  Rufus,  5  yrs,  lOst  9lb  (bolted). 

WEDNESDAY. — The  City  Member’s  Plate  of 
added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft ; 


heats,  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Peel’s  Tarick,  4  yrs,  8st  lOlb  (Spring)...  12  1 

Mr.  Foster’s  Nike,  5  yrs,  8st  4lb .  2  1  2 

Mr.  Whalley’s  Haldon,  4  yrs,  7st  13lb, ...  3  3  dr 
The  Welter  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  and  10  added  ; 
mile  and  a  half  heats. 

Mr.  Hobson’s  Challenger,  3  yrs,  lOst .  1  1 

Mr.  J.  Peel’s  Changeling,  aged,  list  61b .  2  2 

Mr.  Harris’s  Bessy,  3  yrs,  9st  5lb .  3  3 


LANCASTER  RACES. 

TUESDAY,  July  21. — A  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs 
each,  with  20  added  from  the  Fund,  for  two  year  olds ; 


colts,  8st  5lb  ;  fillies,  8st  2lb  ;  T.  Y.  C  ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Smith’s  br  f  Florentia,  Sis  to  Henrietta,  by 

Jerry — Cartwright .  1 

Mr.  Wilkins’s  ch  f  by  Corinthian,  dam  by  Amadis..  2 
Lord  Stanley’s  ch  c  Lander,  by  Langer,  out  of  Sis 
to  Traveller .  3 


A  Maiden  Plate  of  DOl,  the  gift  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  three  year  olds,  6st  lOlb  :  four, 
8st ;  five,  8st  71bs  ;  six  and  aged,  8st  1  lib;  mares 
and  geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  two  mile  heats. 

Mr.  Armitage’s  ch  c  Van,  by  Velocipede,  3 

yrs  (Oates) .  4  2  1  1 

Mr.  Orde’s  ch  c  Lord  Collingwood,  by 

Shamrock,  out  of  Tomboy’s  dam,  3  yrs..  13  2  2 
Mr.  Strong’s  ch  g  by  Octavian  out  of  Lady 

of  the  Sw'ale,  4  yrs . 3  1  3  3 

Mr.  Mascall’s  br  g  by  Velocipede,  dam  by 
Truffle,  4  yrs .  2  dr 

WEDNESDAY. — A  Gold  Cup  or  Piece  of  Plate, 
by  subscription  of  ten  sovs  each,  p.  p.,  with  50  added 
by  the  Corporation ;  3  year  olds,  6st  61b  ;  four 
8st  8lb  ;  six  year  olds  and  aged  horses,  8st  61b  ;  mares 
and  geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  one  three  mile  heat ;  if 
walked  over  the  added  money  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Bolden’s  br  m  Miss  Wilfred,  5  yrs  (Cart¬ 


wright  .  1 

Mr.  Reynard’s  ch  h  Revolution,  aged .  2 

Colonel  Cradock’s  b  m  Fanny,  by  Jerry,  5  yrs  ....  3 

Lord  Stanley’s  gr  h  Falconbridge,  5  yrs .  4 


Seventy  Pounds  (the  Gift  of  Thomas  Grene  and  P. 
M.  Stewart,  Esqrs.,  Members  for  the  Borough),  for 
three  and  four  year  olds  ;  mares  and  geldings  allow¬ 
ed  3lb  ;  two  mile  heats. 

Mr.  W.  Crompton’s  b  f  Mayflower,  4  yrs,  8st  71b 

(Thompson) . . .  1  1 

Colonel  Cradock’s  br  c  Emigrant,  4  yrs,  8st  71b  2  2 

THURSDAY. — The  Ashton  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each, 
p.p. ;  with  30  sovs  added  from  the  Fund ;  for  all 
ages  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  one  mile 
and  a  distance  ;  if  walked  over  the  30Z  will  not  be 
given. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  br  m  Miss  Wilfred,  5  yrs,  8st  lllb 


(Cartwright)  .  1 

Mr.  Dawson’s  ns  b  h  The  Prince,  by  Figaro,  6  yrs, 

8st  12lb . .  2 

Lord  Stanley’s  gr  h  Falconbridge,  5  yrs,  8st  lOlb  . .  3 


His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  gs  ;  m.  and  g.  allowed 
3lb  ;  tw^o  mile  heats. 

Mr.  Dawson  ns  b  c  The  Stag,  3  yrs,  7st  5lb  (Ed¬ 


gar)  .  1  1 

Mr.  Armitage’s  ch  c  Van,  3  yrs,  7st  5lb .  2  2 


WINCHESTER  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY. — Produce  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each, 
h  ft :  colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies  and  geldings,  8st  4lb  ; 
new  mile  (straight)  ;  four  subs. 

Mr.  Wreford’s  Freewill  .  walked  over 

The  Hunter’s  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  four 
year  olds,  lOst  5lb  ;  five,  list;  six,  llst5lb  ;  and 


aged,  list  71b;  one  mile  and  a  half ;  thorough-bred 
to  carry  12lb  extra  ;  with  30Z  added  ;  six  subs. 
Captain  Lamb’s  b  g  Vivian,  aged  (half-bred  (Cap¬ 


tain  Beecher) .  1 

Mr.  F.  P.  Delme’s  Lady  Emily,  5  yrs .  2 

Captain  Delme’s  ch  g  Wallington,  4  yrs,  (ha),f- 

bred) . 3 

A  good  race  ;  won  by  a  neck. 


The  Hampshire  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  15  ft;  50l 
added  if  three  horses  start ;  two  miles  and  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

Mr.  C.  Finch’s  Cecilia,  6  yrs,  list  (S.  Mann) _  i 

Mr.  Wreford’s  Freedom,  4  yrs,  7st  71b .  2 

A  good  race. 

Match. — Mr.  Chamberlayne’s  Deva,  8st  71b  (J. 
Day),  beat  Mr.  Delme  Radcliffe’s  Cottager,  8st 
lOlb  ;  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  50  sovs,  h  ft. 

His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  guineas  ;  three  year 
olds,  7st  5lb  ;  four,  9st  lib  ;  five,  9st  lllb  ;  six  and 
aged,  lost  2lb  ;  tw'o  mile  heats. 

Sir  E.  Baker’s  Bran,  4  yrs . walked  over 

THURSDAY. — The  Worthy  Grove  Stakes  of  25 
sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  olds  ;  colts,  8st  71b  ; 
and  fillies,  8st  4lb  ;  new  mile  ;  3  subs. 

Mr.  R.  Etwall  ns  Free  Will,  3  yrs . walked  over 

The  WiNTON  Sweepstakes  of  30  sovs.  each,  20  ft, 
for  two  year  olds :  colts,  8st  7lb ;  and  fillies,  8st, 
4lb  ;  T.  Y.C.  .  :  half  a  mile  ;  if  three  horses  start 
30l  to  be  added  ;  11  subs. 

Mr.  Shard’s  ch  f  Heiress,  by  the  Colonel  (Mann). . .  1 

Sir  L.  Glyn’s  ch  c  by  the  Colonel — Galatea  by  Ama¬ 


dis . .  2 

Mr.  Rawlings’s  Robbinet  by  Bobadil .  3 

Mr.  J.  Sadler’s  Brother  to  Delight .  4 

Mr.  Wreford’s  ch  c  Tyrant  by  Luzborough  out  of 
Sentiment . 5 


A  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  sovs  added  by 
the  County  Members,  if  not  walked  over  for,  for  all 
ages  ;  three  year  olds,  7st ;  four,  8st  4lb  ;  five,  8st 
12lb  ;  six,  9st  2lb ;  and  aged,  9st  5lb ;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  heats,  the  last  mile  and  a  half ; 


7  subs. 

Mr.  Biggs’s  De  Beriot,  3  yrs  J.  (Day) .  1 

Hon.  W.  Gage’s  Romeo,  5  yrs .  3  2 


Mr.  D.  Radclilfe  ns  Mr.  Ongley’s  Cottager  5  yrs  2  3 

A  good  race. 

The  City  Members’  Plate  of  50Z,  for  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  that  did  not  win  the  King’s  Plate 
this  year,  or  walk  over  for  the  same  ;  three  year 
olds,  6st  4lb  ;  four,  7st  9lb  ;  five,  8st  4lb  ;  six,  8st 
lllb  ;  and  aged,  9st ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed 
3lb  ;  winners  once  in  the  present  year  to  carry  3lb  ; 
twice,  5lb  ;  and  thrice  or  more,  7lb  extra  ;  two  mile 


heats. 

Mr.  Etwall’s  Goldfringe,  4  yrs  (J.  Day) .  1  1 

Mi*.  Biggs’s  De  Beriot,  3  yrs .  3  2 

Hon.  W.  Gage's  Romeo,  6  yrs . 2  dr 

AVon  very  cleverly. 


A  Forced  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each, 
with  25  sovs  added  by  the  County  Members ;  last 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  5  subs,  or  no  race  ;  5  subs. 
Mr.  D.  Radcliffe’s  Lady  Emily,  5  yrs.  8st  (Davis)  0  1 

Mr.  Herbert’s  Burlington,  3  yrs.  8st  3lb .  0  2 


TURF  INTELLIGENCE. 


Nothing  canbe  more  ridiculous  than  the  vacillation 
which  has  characterised  the  operations  of  the  turf 
during  the  month  of  July  ;  at  least  if  an  opinion  is  to 
be  formed  from  the  reports  of  the  diurnal  press,  as 
well  as  from  such  of  the  hebdomadal  papers  as  are 
in  the  habit  of  copying  their  turf  intelligence  from 
their  daily  cotemporaries  ;  arising,  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  from  the  gross  ignorance,  and  consequent  inca¬ 
pacity,  of  the  scribatious  disciple,  the  soi-disant 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


“  Sporting  Reporter:”  those,  therefore,  who  regulate 
their  betting-books,  or  form  their  opinion,  from  such 
delusory  sources,  cannot  fail  to  be  most  egregiously 
deceived  ;  as  it  is  not  very  likely  that  a  person  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  signs  which  constitute  the  alphabet, 
should  be  able  to  illustrate  the  syntax. 

The  J  uly  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  (which  came  off  on 
the  7th  ult.)  upon  which  considerable  sums  had  been 
adventured,  was  necessarily  a  dark  aftair,  as  no 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  of  the  numerous  candi¬ 
dates  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  racing 
qualities,  at  least  from  their  public  performance,  and 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any  other 
sources  of  information.  It  produced  but  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  race,  and  could  in  no  way  influence  the  future 
betting  of  the  present  season. 

The  LiverpoolJuly  Meeting  came  off  the  following 
week,  commencing  on  the  14th.  Much  betting  had 
taken  place  on  these  races  in  Lancashire,  particularly 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  very  considerable 
sums  had  been  risked  on  the  Tradesmen's  Cup. 
General  Chasse  had  uniformly  continued  the  favorite 
for  this  splendid  prize,  and  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  steady  and  general  confidence  placed  in  his 
superior  powers  :  and  no  sooner  had  he  been  declared 
the  winner  than  the  “  Sporting  Reports”  of  the 
London  papers  announced  his  having  embarked  the 
same  evening,  (Wednesday,  July  15)  on  board  a 
steam  vessel  at  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
rapid  locomotion  to  Goodwood  Park :  mind  !  gentle 
reader !  a  horse  worked  up  to  perfection  in  condition, 
runs  a  very  severe  race  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  is  immediately  walked  six  miles,  (the  distance 
from  the  course  to  the  place  of  embarkation)  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rolling  waves  of  a  boisterous  sea  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  perhaps  a  week!  Yet,  such 
arrant  mountebank  trash  is  imposed  upon  the  London 
press  !  The  subject  is  noticed  in  a  preceding  page  ; 
but,  as  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  public  writer  to  ex¬ 
pose  imposition,  and  particularly  the  literary  char¬ 
latanism  which  (as  far  as  relates  to  field  sports  and 
the  transactions  of  the  turf)  have  found  too  easy  an 
adoption  in  the  indispensable  hurr}’^  of  the  diurnal 
press,  our  readers,  we  trust,  will  excuse  our  obser¬ 
vations  in  this  place,  should  they  appear  to  border  on 
repetition. 

The  next  day  but  one,  (Friday,  July  17,)  found 
General  Chasse, — not  sicklily  riding  over  the  waves 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  but  coming  out  for  the  Stand  Cup 
at  Liverpool,  which  he  won,  after  a  very  severe 
struggle:  so  that,  although  owing  to  the  preposterous 
nonsense  already  noticed,  he  had  crept  into  the  bet¬ 
ting  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  he  may  confidently  be 
regarded  as  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  that  event :  he  has  done  enough  for  the 
season. 

Before  this  number  reaches  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  the  Goodwood  Cup  will  have  been  decided. 
However,  the  odds  preceding  the  commencement  of 
the  races  were  as  follow' : — 


GOODWOOD  STAKES,  P.P.  (Wednesday.) 


5  to  1  agst  Dan  e. 

10 —  1  - Nell  Gwynno. 

10  —  1 - Cecilia. 

11  —  1  - Diana. 


11  to  1  agst  Louisa. 

l.S —  1 - Revenge. 

20  —  1 - Preserve. 

20  —  1 - Olympic 


GOODWOOD  CUP, 

8  to  2  agst  Sylvan. 

.5  —  1 - St.  Giles. 

8  —  1  -  Glencoe. 

8  —  1  —  Rioter. 


P.P.  (Thursday.) 

10  to  1  agst  Castaway. 

10  —  I  -  Beiram. 

10  —  I  - Rockingham. 

10  —  1 - Lady  Fly. 


considered  as  a  mark  of  courtesy,  for  the  true  courage 
which  he  manifested  in  his  uncommonly  severe  con¬ 
test  for  the  Derby,  as  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  reasonable  chance  for  the  St.  Leger 
w'ould  thus  exalt  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  and  contemplative  calculator  of  the  doctrine  ot 
chances.  It  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  his  suc¬ 
cess  on  Epsom  Downs  has  disqualified  him  for 
going  well  over  Doncaster  Race-Course,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  intervening  period  of  three  months.  As 
we  have  already  remarked  of  General  Chasse,  so  we 
repeat  of  Mundig,  he  ought  to  be  brought  out  no  more 
this  season  ;  and,  we  are  of  opinion  that  John  Scott 
(his  trainer)  is  too  well  acquainted  wdth  the  physio¬ 
logy  or  nature  of  the  horse,  to  expose  Mundig  to  the 
risk  of  tarnishing  his  very  hardly-earned  laurels. 
Queen  of  Trumps  came  out  at  Liverpool  for  the 
Know’sley  Dinner  Stakes  ("as  may  be  seen  in  another 
part  of  our  publication)  and  won  them  without  a 
shake  of  the  bridle, — going  merely  at  her  rate  !  To 
use  an  expression  of  a  w'orthy  and  much  esteemed 
friend,  she  is  likely  to  come  to  the  post  at  Doncaster 
“  as  fresh  as  paint w'hich  of  the  candidates,  then, 
stands  a  probable  chance  against  her  1  If  there  be  any 
such,  he  must  be  in  the  dark,  as  the  performances  of 
such  as  have  showm  themselves  upon  the  course, 
would  by  no  means  warrant  such  a  conjecture.  Very 
trifling  business  has  been  transacted  on  th#  St.  Leger 
during  the  month  of  July,  and  at  its  conclusion,  the 
odds  stood  thus  : — 


.3  to  1  agst  Mundig. 

4  —  1  -  Q.  of  Trunips. 

6  —  1 - Ascot. 

10  —  i  - Verbena. 

13  —  1  - J  npitcr. 

17 —  1  - Brother  to  Hope. 


17  to  1  agst  Hornsea. 

20  —  1  - Crescent. 

20  —  1 - ManselOtz. 

20  —  1  - Ainderley.' 

30  _  1  - Tyrrel. 


CRICKETING. 


MARYLEBONE  AND  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
BRIGADE. 

The  match  between  the  Marylebone  Club  and  the  Officers 
of  the  Household  Brigade  was  played  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  June  29th  and  30th,  at  Lord’s.  Marylebone  went  in 
first,  and  only  scored  44,  of  which  number  the  Hon.  Col. 
Lowther  obtained  22,  the  bowling  of  Sir  Frederick  Bathurst 
doing  consideral)le  hivoc  with  their  wickets.  Some  admira¬ 
ble  batting  ensued  on  the  part  of  the  Officers,  more  especially 
by  Mr,  Allix,  who  scored  51,  principally  by  twos,  threes,  and 
fours,  but  one  hit  mTde  five  and  another  six .  Mr.  Goring  also 
hatted  excellently,  and  twos  and  threes  were  obtained  in  rapid 
succession.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  likewise  played  admirably, 
as  did  several  other  gentlemen  ;  the  score  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  innings  amounting  to  l.'t5.  In  the  second  hands  of  Mary¬ 
lebone  the  batting  was  much  better  than  in  the  first  innings. 
Mr.  Sleet  scored  2.3,  by  a  seven,  three  threes,  two  twos,  and 
three  ones.  Mr,  Wilkins  by  his  first  two  hits  obtained  10,  and 
after  adding  3  more  to  the  score,  the  innings  concluded  by  the 
lowering  of  his  partner’s  wicket.  Tlie  number  scored  was 
76,  leaving  the  Officers  the  winners  in  one  innings  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  15.  The  following  is  the  score  : — 

MARYLEBONE.  1st  inn.  2d  do. 

H.  Sleet,  Esq.,  run  out .  2  ..  bd  by  Bathurst,  23 

Hon.  Col.  Lowther,  ct by  Allix . .  22  ..  bdbydo .  0 

W.  Ward,  Esq  ,  run  out .  3  ..  ct  by  Newton..  5 

W.  Meyrick,  Esq., bd  by  Bathurst  0  ..  bd  by  Bathurst,  2 

F.  Gamier,  Esq. .  bd  by  do .  2  ..  bd  by  Allix  ... .  3 

Sir  St.  V.  Cotton,  bd  by  do .  0  ..  bd  by  Battnirst.  7 

VV'.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  bd  by  do .  0  ..  not  out .  13 

T.  Strange,  Esq.,  bd  by  do .  9  ..  ctbyAlix .  2 

Lord  March,  bd  by  do .  3  ..  bd  by  Bathurst.  3 

—  Holden,  Esq.,  not  out .  0  . .  run  out .  3 

—  Strange,  Esq.,  bd  by  Bathurst  0  , .  bd  by  Bathurst.  9 

Byes  7,  wide  balls  5 .  12  .,  Byes  9,  wide  b  6.  15 

Total .  —  44  Total..  — 76 


THE  DONCASTER  ST.  LEGER. 
Although  Mundig  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  bet¬ 
ting  scale,  the  honourable  situation  may  be  justly 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BRIGADE.— 1st  Innings, 


Caiitain  Broke,  run  out .  6 

J.O.Fairlie,  Esq.,  lid  by  Strange .  12 

Captain  Fit?!roy,  bd  by  Ward . . . . .  -  Q 
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Earl  of  Sandwich,  bd  by  do .  16 

F.  W.  Allix,  Esq.,  ct  by  Cotton . 61 

Sir  F.  H.  Bathurst,  bd  by  Lowtber .  4 

Captain  Houston,  ctby  Strange .  7 

VV.  S.  Newton,  Esq.,  bd  by  Lowtber  .  0 

Hon.  R.  W.  Lainbart,  bd  by  Ward .  3 

W.  Goring.  Esq.,  ct  by  Strange .  13 

Captain  Vansittart,  not  out .  5 

Byes  7,  wide  balls  11 .  18 

Total . —135 


MARYLEBONE  AND  OXFORD. 

The  return-match  between  the  Marylebone  Club  and  the 
Under  Cradua^es  of  Oxford  commenced  on  Monday,  July  6, 
at  Lord’s,  and  terminated  about  eight  o’clock  on  'fuesday  in 
favour  of  iMarylebone.  The  hitting  of  Messrs.  Giffard, 
Bathurst,  and  Beauclerk,  on  the  part  of  Oxford,  was  parti¬ 
cularly  tine  ;  as  was  also  the  play  of  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Col. 
Lowther,  and  Mr.  Harenc,  on  the  Marylebone  side.  Sir  F. 
Bathurst’s  fielding  w'as  likewise  in  his  usual  first-rate  style. 
The  match  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  the  betting 
fluctuated  considerably  in  the  course  of  the  contest.  The  fol- 
ovving  is  the  score 

MARYLEBONE,  1st  inn.  2d  do. 

R.  Holden,  Esq.,  bd  by  Gilford ..  18  bd  by  Moore .  0 

Hon.  F.Ponsonby,  bd  by  Ryle..  16  ..  bd  by  Mayne  ....23 

Hon.  Col.  Lowther,  bd  by  Gifford  34  ..  ct  by  Ryle . 1 

R.  Kynaston,  Esq.,  ct  by  do  •  •  « . 23  . .  bd  by  Mayne  ....  6 

W.  Strahan,  Esq.,  bd  by  do  . . . .  1  . .  bd  by  Moore .  0 

W.  Ward,  Esq.,  bd  by  do . 29  ..  bd  by  Moore . 6 

C.  Harenc,  Esq.,  bd  by  Mayne  .  .68  .,  bd  by  Mayne . 11 

Sir  St.  V,  Cotton,  bd  by  Gifford.  0  ..  bd  by  Moore . 0 

W.  Meyrick,  Esq  ,  bd  by  Mayne  12  . .  stumped  by  Vance  6 

Sir  F.  Bathurst,  ct  by  Bathurst  .  .34  ..  runout . 19 

T.  Burgoyne,  Esq.,  notout - 2  ..  not  out . 0 

Byes  29,  wide  balls  19. ...48  Byes  7,  wide  balls  11 — 18 
Total  . —285  Total _ —89 

OXFORD.  1st  inn.  2d  do. 

J,  Bathurst,  Esq.,  bd  by  Bathurst  43  .  ctby  Ward .  8 

H.W.  B.Daubeney,Esq  ,b.bydo  5  ..  bd  by  Bathnrst. ..  0 
C.  Ryle,  Esq.,  bd  by  do . 0  . .  bd  by  do . 14 

G. J. Gifford,  Esq  ,  ctby  Cotton  105  ..  ct  by  do . 6 

R.  Keate,  Esq.,  run  out . 14  , .  bd  by  do . 3 

E.  .1.  Daniel, Esq.,  bd  by  Bathurst  4  ..  bd  by  Harenc  ,...15 

H.  B.  Mayne,  Esq.  bd  by  do. .  ..  3  .,  notout .  3 

G.  Vance,  Esq  ,  bd  by 'Vard. .. .  4  ..  bd  by  Bathurst  ..  2 

R.  Moore,  Esq.,  bd  by  Bathurst  0  ..  bd  by  Harenc _ 4 

—  Wynne,  Esq. ,  ct  by  Ward. ..  .2t  ..  absent . 0 

C.  Beauclerk,  Esq.,  not  out  ....35  ..  bd  by  Bathurst. . .  8 

Bves  8,  wide  balls  10 _ 18  B3.2,w.  bs.l  1.  n.b.  1  14 

Total . —255  Total . —77 

Majority,  in  favour  of  Marylebone,  42. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vkterinarius. — We  beg  leave  to  inform  this 
gentleman,  as  well  as  Mr.  Collier,  of  Chester,  that 
the  observations  which  appeared  in  our  last  number, 
page  5,  upon  Veterinary  Surgery,  were  not  intended 
to  convey  the  slightest  offence  to  the  respectable  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  highly  useful  science  in  question,  and 
we  exceedingly  regret  that  the  ambiguity  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  should  have  induced  them  to  form  such  an 
opinion.  Our  object  was  to  reprehend  that  system  of 
empiricism,  which  ignorant  mountebanks  are  endea¬ 
vouring  stealthily  to  introduce. 

Our  Wrexham  friend  will  find  an  article  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  on  the  subject  of  “  Dog  Breaking,” 
which  we  trust  will  prove  acceptable  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  our  readers  in  general ;  but,  as  in  that  article, 
“  taking  Water  and  retrieving,’*  have  not  been  taken 
into  consideration,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  upon  those  subjeels  in  this  place. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
dog  is  very  limited,  we  must  not  crowd  too  much  in¬ 
struction  upon  him,  if  we  are  anxious  for  him  to  at¬ 
tain  perfection  or  satisfactory  excellence  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  the  chase  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  dog’s 
business  is  to  be  composed  of  variety,  he  will  become 
confused,  and  his  performances  can  never  be  rendered 


complete  in  the  aggregate.  If  we  consider  for  a  few 
seconds  the  efforts  which  are  carried  on  under  the 
guidance  of  human  reason,  by  manual  operation,  we 
shall  find,  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  perfection,  the 
manufacture  of  the  ordinary  requisites  of  civilized  life 
is  ramified  into  as  many  branches  as  inventive  genius 
can  distinctly  trace  :  the  metal  button,  for  instance, 
which,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  passes  through 
a  variety  of  operations,  each  performed  by  separate 
workmen,  and  which  ultimately  comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  public  at  a  very  low  price,  would,  if  made  by 
one  and  the  same  person,  cost  ten  times  the  amount 
at  least!  Consequently,  if  a  specimen  of  the  brute 
creation,  whose  natural  sagacity  places  him  at  an  im¬ 
measurable  distance  from  the  cultivated  reason  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  is  expected  to  give  satisfaction  in  the 
sports  of  the  field,  his  attention  and  exertions  should 
be  directed  as  much  as  possible  to  one  department, 
and  one  department  only.  Therefore,  in  using  the 
pointer  for  the  pursuit  of  the  grouse,  the  partridge, 
&c.,  his  exertions  should  be  confined  to  ranging  the 
mountains,  or  beating  the  inclosures,  in  a  proper 
manner,  to  draw  well  upon  his  game,  to  set  it  steadi¬ 
ly,  and,  the  moment  the  gun  is  fired,  to  down  charge. 

We  are  very  well  aware  that  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  teach  a  pointer  to  become  a  retriever,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  tried  the  experiment ;  but  he  will  never 
attain  perfection  in  the  double  capacity  ;  nor  can  it 
be  reasonably  expected  :  a  pointer,  taught  to  fetch  the 
game,  will  become  unsteady  ;  on  the  firing  of  the  gun 
he  will  rush  forward  whether  the  bird  fall  or  fly  away. 
The  same  observations  are,  of  course,  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  setter.  Pointers  should  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  going  into  the  water ;  if  they  are  not 
checked,  they  will  throw  themselves  into  any  pit  they 
come  near  in  hot  weather,  and  thus  become  complete¬ 
ly  exhausted  in  two  hours.  It  may  appear  remarkable, 
that  whenever  we  happened  to  drop  a  bird  in  a  pit, 
our  pointers  would  uniformly  fetch  it  out,  although 
they  had  received  no  instruction  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  were  sedulously  prevented  on  all  other  occasions 
from  taking  the  water.  Apropos ;  in  the  month  of 
September,  1832,  a  wild  duck  rose  from  a  pit  which 
we  happened  to  be  passing,  at  which  we  levelled  the 
deadly  tube,  and  the  bird  fell  into  the  water.  An  old 
pointer  accompanied  us,  who  heard  the  bird  fall  into 
the  pit,  and  who  had  repeatedly  fetched  a  partridge 
out  of  the  water :  on  receiving  the  signal,  he  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  entered  the  pit,  swam  up  to  the  bird,  and 
took  it  into  his  mouth;  but  no  sooner  became  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  not  his  own  game,  than  he  abandoned 
it,  came  out  of  the  water,  nor  were  we  able  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  make  a  second  effort. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  pointer  (or  setter)  to  find  the 
game ;  the  sportsman  should  kill  it  and  pick  it  up.  If 
the  bird  be  winged  only,  it  will  be  sure  to  run  for 
some  distance,  when  the  pointer,  after  the  gun  has 
been  reloaded,  may  foot  up  to  it.  But,  if  a  dog  be 
allowed  to  rush  away,  on  the  shot  being  fired,  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  the  bird,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
— we  will  examine.  In  the  early  part  of  the  shooting 
season,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  only  a  part  of 
the  covey  has  gone  way  ;  in  which  case  your  retriev¬ 
ing  pointer  can  scarcely  fail  to  spring  the  remainder. 
The  old  cock,  on  the  springing  of  the  birds,  is  often 
distinguishable  from  his  superior  size,  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  prominent  object  for  the  marksman  :  should 
he  be  killed,  the  covey  will  not  fly  far,  some  of  the 
birds  will  most  likely  not  have  sprung :  thus  plea¬ 
sant  diversion  presents  itself  with  steady  dogs, 
which  would,  however,  be  prevented  with  a  rushing 
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retriever.  If  a  retriever  be  deemed  requisite  in  par¬ 
tridge  shooting  (though  we  never  found  such  an  as¬ 
sistant  necessary,)  a  small  spaniel  will  answer  the 
purpose  ;  and  such  a  dog  should  be  taught  to  keep  at 
heel,  not  only  till  the  bird  falls,  not  only  till  the  gun 
is  reloaded,  but  till  the  signal  is  given  for  him  to  go 
forward  :  in  fact,  the  retriever  should  never  stir  from 
behind  the  sportsman  but  when  the  signal  is  given  for 
that  purpose. 

In  cover,  and  particularly  in  battu,  shooting,  a  re¬ 
triever  is  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  assistant ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  we  prefer  a  stout  water  spaniel,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  one  remarkable  for  a 
very  thick  coat  of  curly  matted  hair,  which  covers  his 
eyes,  and  descends  to  his  toes  ;  the  other  is  a  more 
elega*nt  animal,  with  a  wavy  or  curly  coat,  open  coun¬ 
tenance,  legs  and  feet  not  so  thickly  clad  as  his  more 
clumsy-looking  relative.  Either  of  these  varieties  will 
answer  the  purpose  ;  but  we  prefer  the  lighter  clad 
and  more  elegant  dog. 

A  dog  intended  for  a  retriever  should  be  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired 
some  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  business,  the  gun 
should  be  taken  out,  birds  shot  and  substituted  for 
sticks,  or  stones,  or  whatever  had  been  previously 
used.  The  dog  very  soon  acquires  a  notion  of  what  is 
expected  from  him,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
course  of  education  (at  least,  so  we  always  found  it,) 
being  to  prevent  the  dog  breaking  the  birds,  or  mouth¬ 
ing  them  too  hardly  or  roughly.  Like  all  other 
acquirements,  practice  becomes  indispensable  to  pro¬ 
ficiency.  A  dog  of  the  description  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  will  take  the  water  freely  enough  ; 
and  what  has  been  mentioned  respecting  partridge 
shooting,  we  would  apply  in  this  place ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  would  not  allow  the  retriever  to  move  with¬ 
out  the  signal,  which  should  not  be  given  till  the  gun 
has  been  re-loaded. 

In  wild  fowl  shooting,  a  retriever  frequently  be¬ 
comes  indispensable,  and  such  an  assistant  can  do  no 
harm  should  he  be  allowed  to  rush  away  immediately 
the  gun  has  been  fired.  Yet,  even  in  this  case,  if  ex¬ 
cellence  be  desirable,  the  dog  which  acts  the  part  of 
retriever  for  wild  fowl  shooting,  should  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose. 

The  Lund  Jiai/,  called  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  Corn  Crake,  in  others  the  Baker  Hen,  is  swifter 
of  foot  than  the  pheasant  or  the  partridge,  and  is  al¬ 
together  a  very  extraordinary  bird.  It  is  always 
found  amongst  the  corn,  grass,  broom,  and  furze,  and 
subsits  upon  worms,  slugs,  insects,  and  some  kinds  of 
seed.  It  is  the  harbinger  of  summer,  and  begins  to  be 
heard  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continues  its  note 
during  the  breeding  season.  These  biids  are  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Few  places  in  England  are  destitute  of  them  ;  in  some 
parts  they  are  found  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  During  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  they  occasionally  spring  before  the 
pointer,  and  consequently  present  themselves  to  the 
shooter.  Where  Land  Rails  are  found  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  it  be  deemed  requisite  to  make  them  a  pur¬ 
suit,  as  it  were  exclusively,  we  should  recommend  an 
old  pointer  for  the  purpose,  one  worn  out  for  partridge 
shooting  would  very  well  answer  for  Land  Rail :  they 
are  difficult  to  force  on  the  wing  :  a  dog  must  potter 
about  to  get  them  up,  and  therefore,  to  use  a  promis¬ 
ing  young  dog  for  this  diversion  would  be  to  spoil  his 
range,  slack  his  mettle,  and,  in  fact,  ruin  him  alto¬ 
gether,  or  at  least  for  any  other  purpose. 

Jones’s  Patent  Gun. — We  beg  to  inform  “An 


Enquirer,”  that  we  have  inspected  the  engine  in 
question,  and,  although  it  presents  a  neat  appearance, 
almost  to  nakedness,  the  requisite  strength  of  the 
main  spring,  owing  to  the  small  space  which  is  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  movement  of  the  bolt,  renders  the  operation 
of  cocking  irksome,  unpleasant,  and  even  painful. 
Two  years  ago,  a  gun  was  put  into  our  hands  by  the 
Baron  de  Berenger,  at  Stadium,  upon  the  same  princi¬ 
ple,  but  infinitely  superior  in  regard  to  cocking,  and, 
indeed,  altogether  preferable.  Sixteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Robert  Gill,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  introduced 
a  gun  upon  a  similar  principle,  to  the  notice  of  sports¬ 
men.  We  shot  with  several  of  these  guns,  which 
required  considerable  strength  to  bring  up  to  cock  ; 
the  main  spring  being  thus  rendered  very  liable  to 
break.  In  the  gun  of  Mr.  Jones  this  defect  still  ex¬ 
ists  ;  in  the  gun  of  the  Baron  de  Berenger  it  is 
entirely  removed. 

Mundig,  in  the  Old  Sporting  Magazine. — VVe  agree 
with  our  correspondent,  M.  Fielding,  that  the  portrait 
of  Mundig  in  the  “  Old  Sporting  Magazine  ”  for  July 
must  be  grossly  incorrect,  an  outrage  upon  proportion  ; 
since,  if  we  are  to  impress  the  figure  of  the  horse  upon 
the  perceptive  faculties,  from  the  counterfeit  delinea¬ 
tion  in  question,  the  length  of  the  carcase,  or  barrel, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  cannot  be  rated  at  less 
than  ten  feet ! — Yet  this  is  a  fair  average  sample  of 
the  characteristic  appropriation,  which  so  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  distinguishes  the  highly-wrought  and  elaborate 
periodical  just  mentioned. 

J.  S.  is  informed  that  his  epistle  is  too  personal, 
though  we  quite  agree  with  him,  that  the  anti-corro¬ 
sive  copper  caps  amount  to  nothing,  that  fulminating 
silver  is  dangerous  to  use,  and  comparatively  ineffec¬ 
tive  when  compared  to  the  discharge  of  the  fowling- 
piece.  Puff  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

“  A  Shooter,”  who  is  anxious  for  our  opinion  as 
to  the  best  wadding,  is  informed  that  if  he  will  favor 
us  with  a  call,  we  will  shew  him  our  method  of  loading 
the  gun,  which  is  more  expeditious,  safer,  and  which, 
from  many  years’  experience,  we  know  to  be  more 
effective.  The  same  information  we  shall  feel  pleasure 
in  communicating  to  such  of  our  friends  and  readers 
as  may  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject. 

“  A  Grouse  Shooter”  will  find  that  a  solution 
of  Indian  rubber  (which  will  dissolve  in  spirits  of 
turpentine^  will  render  his  shoes  impervious  to  wet ; 
which,  however,  amounts  to  little  on  the  grouse 
mountains,  since  the  heather,  which  is  always  loaded 
with  wet  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  often  reaches 
the  calf  of  the  leg  and  the  knees,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  drizzling  and  heavy  rain,  which  so  frequently  falls 
in  those  elevated  regions  where  grouse  are  found. 

Could  any  of  our  readers  furnish  us  with  the 
derivation  of  Tanterra  ? 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  some  remarks 
which  appeared  in  the  Newcastle  Courant  of  July  18  ; 
a  pressure  of  more  immediate  matter  compels  us  to 
withhold  our  defensive  rejoinder  till  next  month. 

The  Youutt  Puff  in  the  Stamford  Mercury. — We 
will  try  our  literary  scalpel  upon  this  subject  in  our 
next  number. 

W e  feel  obliged  to  our  Carlisle  friend  foi‘  his  good 
advice;  his  suggestions  shall  experience  due  atten¬ 
tion. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communi¬ 
cation,  signed  ”  ALrQuis,”  the  insertion  of  which  we 
very  respectfully  beg  leave  to  decline. 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  London, 
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What  is  a  gentleman  without  his  recreations  ? 

Old  Play. 

No.  III.  SEPTEMBER,  1835.  Vol.  II. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


We  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  state, 
that  the  gentleman  who  has,  for  some  months 
back,  written  our  Leading  Article,  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  our  readers,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  various  ra- 

mincations  of  the  chase  is  indisputable,  will, 
in  future,  devote  a  great  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  Literary  Department  of  our  publica¬ 
tion.  This  arrangement,  with  the  addition 
of  several  very  able  Contributors,  will,  we 
trust,  enable  us  to  produce  a  genuine  perio¬ 
dical,  eminently  entitled  to  the  patronage  of 
that  portion  of  the  public  who  have  been 
hitherto  subjected  to  the  gross  imposture  of 
the  Old  and  New  Sporting  Magazines. 


FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANEC¬ 
DOTES,  AND  RETROSPECTIVE 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Having,  in  a  previous  number,  made  some 
observations  on  the  injurious  influence  of  wet 
weather,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
on  the  nestling,  incubation,  and  young  of  the 
partridge,  we  have  further  to  remark,  that,  al¬ 
though  the  spring  of  the  year  appeared  very 
ungenial,  and  those  generally  received  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  future  state  of  the  atmosphere 
as  unpromising  as  possible,  yet  the  summer 
has  falsified  the  certainty  of  prognostication. 
The  spring  was  wet  and  cold,  and  during  the 
month  of  May,  the  rain  was  general  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom ;  but,  as  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  brooks  and  rivulets  were,  at  any 
period  of  the  month,  sufficiently  swoln  to 
overflow  the  adjoining  lands,  we  are  willing  to 
hope  that  the  eggs  of  partridges  and  pheasants 
would  sustain  no  very  serious  injury,  though 
they  could  not  fail  to  sulfer  to  a  certain  exent, 
according  as  the  spot  on  which  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  deposited  was  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  situation  low  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  soil  stiff  or  sandy.  At  the  close  of 
May,  the  weather  became  finer,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  not  only  fine  ever  since,  but  remarkable 


for  the  very  small  quantity  of  rain  which  has 
fallen  to  revive  the  withering  vegetation  of  the 
thirsty  and  parched  earth.  Therefore,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  month  of  May,  the 
weather  has  been  as  propitious  as  possible  to 
the  welfare  of  the  partridge;  and,  although 
from  the  early  period  at  whicli  the  drought 
compelled  the  husbandman  to  subject  the 
grass  crops  to  the  the  levelling  operation  of 
the  scythe,  some  nests  would  necessarily  be 
exposed  or  destroyed,  we  are  of  opinion  a  fair 
average  number  of  birds  may  be  confidently 
anticipated.  However,  since  the  late  ridicu¬ 
lous  Game  Enactment,  (which  incontestibly 
demonstrates  the  incapacity  of  the  Whigs  for 
this  kind  of  legislation  at  least),  the  genuine 
sportsman  must  content  himself  with  a 
meagre  share  of  those  interesting  varieties  of 
the  feathered  creation  which  constitute  the 
objects  of  pursuit :  the  stupid  measure  just 
mentioned,  has  not  only  opened  the  market 
to  the  poacher,  but  removed  all  effective  re¬ 
straint  to  his  detestable  operations. 

There  is  no  amusement  whatever  (says 
.Johnson,  in  his  Shooter’s  Companion,)  in 
which  success  is  so  anxiously  desired  as 
that  of  shooting  by  the  young  sportsman, 
on  the  12th  of  August  or  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  a  most  fascinating  recreation, 
though  the  disappointrn'^nts  which  almost 
uniformly  attend  the  noviciate  are  ex¬ 
tremely  mortifying;  yet  hope  sustains  the 
spirits,  every  subterfuge  is  resorted  to  on 
which  to  fix  the  blame  of  miscarriage,  while 
the  true  reason  is  studiously  kept  out  of  sight 
— the  powder  is  bad,  or  the  shot,  or  perhaps 
the  fowling-piece  is  crooked ;  the  game  rises 
too  near  or  too  far  off : — every  thing,  in  fact, 
will,  in  turn,  be  wrong,  or  at  least  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  salvo,  rather  than  the  real 
cause  candidly  acknowledged  ;  namely,  lack 
of  skill,  or  rather,  w  ant  of  steadiness,  in  the 
sportsman. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  a  young  shooter 
is  prepared  for  the  field  almost  before  the  grey 
of  the  morn  will  enable  him  to  distinguish 
anj  distant  object : — he  directs  his  hasty  steps 
to  the  place  where  he  expects  to  find  a  covey. 
The  dog  sets,  and,  aware  that  the  birds  are 
under  his  nose,  the  tyro  approaches  the  im¬ 
portant  spot  with  irregular  step  and  a  palpi¬ 
tating  heart.  The  dog  has  become  motionless 
as  a  statue ;  his  master  has  advanced  one  step 
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before  him,  with  such  an  increase  of  trepida¬ 
tion  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  breathe  ;  the 
awful  stillness  of  a  few  seconds  is  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  sudden  spring:  and  screaming  of  the 
covey,  and  the  shooter  becomes  so  confused 
as  to  be  incapable  of  levelling  at  any  indivi¬ 
dual  bird,  and  the  whole  fly  away,  leaving 
t^e  young  sportsman  much  chagrined  at  his 
miscarriage.  On  the  recurrence  of  several  of 
these  disappointments,  the  dog  will  become 
uneasy,  and  will  not  hunt  with  his  wonted 
cheerfulness:  the  fall  of  the  bird  gives  as 
much  pleasure  to  the  dog  as  to  the  shooter; 
and  a  capital  dog,  if  no  game  be  killed  to 
him,  will  become  careless,  and  eventually 
good  for  nothing.  Practice,  however,  will 
soon  overcome  the  obstacles  just  mentioned  ; 
and,  with  an  ordinary  share  of  self-command, 
no  person  need  despair  of  becoming  a  tole¬ 
rable  shot.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  will 
once  more  (continues  Johnson)  suppose  the 
young  shooter  in  the  field  with  two  dogs  ;  he 
perceives  one  drawing  on  the  scent,  and  set¬ 
tling  to  a  point, — let  him  call,  toho  !  holding 
up  his  hand  at  the  same  time  :  the  word  will 
induce  greater  care  in  the  first  dog,  and  if  the 
other  should  not  be  aware  of  the  game,  he  will 
immediately  look  about  him,  and,  seeing  his 
master's  hand,  will  keep  his  position  (no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  situation  may  be,  either  before 
or  behind  the  shooter ;)  or,  to  speak  as  a 
sportsman,  will  back.  I  will  suppose  both  the 
dogs  perfectly  steady  —  let  the  shooter  ad¬ 
vance  deliberately,  up  to  the  setting  dog,  and, 
if  the  game  should  not  spring,  let  him  go  be¬ 
fore  the  dog  :  if  the  birds  should  run  instead 
of  taking  wing,  he  will  be  aware  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  by  the  dog  following  ;  but,  if  the 
dog  follows,  OY foots,  too  eagerly,  he  should 
be  checked  bj  the  words,  take  heed!  These 
are  anxious  moments ;  but  the  sportsman 
must,  nevertheless,  summon  all  his  fortitude, 
and  continue  as  calm  as  possible,  with  his 
thumb  on  the  cock:  when  the  game  springs, 
pull  up  the  cock,  select  the  individual  object 
— if  the  bird  flies  straight  forward,  it  is  a  very 
easy  shot.  Let  the  sportsman  direct  his  eye 
down  the  barrel,  and  the  instant  he  perceives 
the  bird  on  a  line  with  the  muzzle,  let  him 
pull  the  trigger:  in  levelling,  however,  the 
aim  should  be  directed  rather  above,  than  be¬ 
low,  the  object ;  since  the  shot,  if  correctly 
thrown,  will  form  its  centre  from  the  centre 
of  the  muzzle  of  the  fowling-piece  :  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  this  respect,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  trim  of  the  gun,  or  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  throws  the  shot,  with  which  the 
sportsman  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted.  If  the  bird  should  fly  directly 
across,  or  only  partially  so,  and  thus  describe 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  aim  must  be  di¬ 
rected  before  the  object :  if  with  a  flint  lock, 
four  inches:  with  a  percussion  gun,  two 
inches;  supposing  the  distance  to  be  about 
thirty  yards.  The  average  of  shots  is  perhaps 
from  twenty  to  thirty  yards,  though  forty  is 
quite  within  reach,  and  even  fifty,  particularly 
with  a  percussion  gun,  and  a  flint  lock  is  now 


rarely  seen.  When  the  bird  flies  in  the 
shooter’s  face,  as  it  we(e,  or  towards  him,  he 
should  let  it  pass  before  he  attempts  to  fire, 
or  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  miss. 

In  wdiat  manner  soever  the  object  might 
present  itself,  we  will  suppose  that  it  comes 
down  ;  and  though  it  should  fall  directly  in 
view  of  the  dogs,  they  must  not  stir.  The 
sportsman  will  direct  his  attention  to  the 
covey,  and,  after  markirif)  down,  will  proceed 
to  re-load.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  part  of  the  eovoy  will  frequently  re¬ 
main  :  if,  therefore,  the  dogs  are  not  steady 
on  the  shot,  mischief  must  ensue.  The  dogs 
should  not  be  suffered  to  follow  a  winged 
bird  till  the  gun  is  reloaded  ;  the  bird  had 
much  better  escape  than  the  dogs  rendered 
unsteady,  though  very  few  winged  birds  will 
be  lost  with  good  dogs. 

In  loading,  let  the  shooter  be  eareful  to 
keep  the  fowling-piece  at  arm’s  length,  and 
not  hang  his  face  over  the  muzzle.  If  he  use  a 
double  gun,  having  fired  one  barrel,  let  him 
examine  if,  by  any  means,  the  other  has  be- 
eome  eocked — let  him,  indeed,  see  that  the 
cocks  of  both  barrels  are  as  they  ought  to  be, 
before  he  places  the  piece  on  his  left  arm,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing,  in  which  the  gun 
should  be  carried  with  the  triggers  forward, 
and  very  nearly  perpendicular.  A  gun  is  a 
dangerous  instrument  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  therefore  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  using  it. 

In  shooting  at  a  hare,  the  piece  should  be 
levelled  forward,  as  a  hare  will  earry  away  a 
great  quantity  of  shot  if  struck  about  the  but¬ 
tocks  :  a  single  pellet  will  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject,  if  it  enter  the  head,  or  lake  place  just 
behind  the  fore  leg. 

Something  like  a  score  of  years  have  rolled 
over  our  head  since,  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  being  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vale 
Royal  (Lord  Delamere’s,  in  Cheshire,)  a  hare 
moved  from  her  seat,  presenting  as  fair  a  shot 
as  possible.  Very  deliberate  13’^  we  levelled 
the  deadly  tube,  held  her  w'ell,  and  were 
astonished  to  see  her  continue  to  make  off, 
without  slackening  her  pace:  on  reaching 
the  hedge,  however  (distant,  perhaps,  three 
hundred  yards)  she  paused,  turned,  and 
came,  as  it  were,  to  meet  us  very  deliberate¬ 
ly:  the  sight  was  unusual,  and  we  paused 
to  observe  pussy’s  motions.  She  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  paces, 
when  she  sat  down,  her  head  fell,  and,  by 
the  time  we  reached  her,  she  was  dead. 

On  another  occasion,  in  Simmon’s  Wood, 
(the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Lanca¬ 
shire,)  a  hare  got  up  before  our  pointers  : 
bang  went  our  left  barrel,  and  over  she 
tumbled  :  there  she  laj".  We  proceeded  to 
load,  the  dogs  at  down  charge ;  we  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  hare,  were 
in  the  act  of  stooping — when  up  she  jumped, 
and  went  away  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  stopped  her 
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with  a  second  discharge;  but  so  convinced 
were  we  that  she  teas  killed  (to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  chase)  that  we  watched  her 
completely  out  of  sight — nor  did  we  ever  ob¬ 
serve  a  hare  run  with  greater  speed.  We 
followed  the  direction  she  took  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  but  did  not  recover  her,  though  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  when  she  stopped  she 
would  never  rise  more. 

The  great  secret  of  shooting  game,  flying 
and  running,  is  the  attainment  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  calmness  :  a  hare  even,  whose  progressive 
motion  is  attended  with  little  or  no  noise, 
starts  so  suddenly  as  to  disconcert  the  inex¬ 
perienced;  but  the  rising  of  a  pheasant,  par¬ 
ticularly  out  of  a  bush,  will  not  fail  to  sta  ^e 
any  stranger  to  the  diversion. 

In  taking  aim,  most  persons  close  one  eye, 
though  we  have  sometimes  met  with  gentle¬ 
men  who  gazed  at  the  object  with  both  eyes, 
and  were  good  shots  ;  but  yet  we  could  not 
consider  them  certain  shots.  There  is  a  strong 
sympathy  between  the  finger  and  the  sight, 
and  when,  by  practice,  this  sympathy  has  at¬ 
tained  perfect  correspondence,  the  contents 
of  the  gun  will  generally  be  well  directed  ; 
as  a  proof  of  which  we  may  instance  the 
savages  of  some  parts  of  the  world,  where 
dexterity  (even  at  moving  objects,  if  we  are 
to  credit  travellers,  who,  however,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  entitled  to  implicit  confidence)  with  the 
bow  and  arrow  is  surprising  :  a  further  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  principle  may  be  instanced  in 
the  fly  fisher;  and  many  other  elucidations 
might  be  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
only  that  such  a  course  would  appear  redun¬ 
dant  and  unnecessary,  since  the  principle  is 
sufficiently  exemplified  by  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  recited.  Yet,  with  all  deference  to  the 
advocates  of  the  two-eyed  system,  we  could 
never  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  consider  it 
equal  to  closing  one  eye,  and  therefore  never 
adopted  it.  If  the  rifle-shooter  deem  it  requi¬ 
site  to  adopt  the  latter  method,  on  account  of 
its  decided  superiority,  why  should  it  not  be 
practised  by  the  game  shooter  also  ?  The 
rifleman,  in  taking  aim,  must  make  allowance 
for  the  influence  of  the  wind,  &c.  and  so  the 
sportsman,  in  levelling  at  game,  must  make 
those  allowances  already  noticed,  as  well  as 
adopt  a  similar  method,  in  order  to  attain  per¬ 
fection.  It  will  easily  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing 
winged  game,  that  a  sort  of  unconscious  or 
involuntary  motion  or  movement  of  the  arms 
and  body  accompanies  the  level,  which  should 
not  be  checked  till  after  the  piece  has  been 
discharged — if  stopped  at  the  moment  of 
pulling  the  trigger,  the  bird,  most  likely,  will 
fly  away.  Also,  for  a  very  long  shot  the  level 
should  be  higher  than  usual,  as  the  shot  will 
not  fly  any  very  great  distance  before  it  be¬ 
gins  to  curve  downwards.  In  levelling,  the 
piece  should  be  held  firmly  to  the  shoulder, 
the  left  liand  placed  either  close  to  the  trigger 
guard,  or  a  few  inches  in  advance  ;  the  former 
method  is  much  less  dangerous  in  case  the 


barrels  burst.  In  loading,  ram  well  home — 
the  powder  in  a  patent  breech,  if  not  more 
than  a  proper  quantity  be  used,  will  always  lie 
loose  (and  thus  ignite  better)  as  the  wadding 
cannot  be  forced  further  than  the  top  of 
the  breech  (and  the  closer  the  wadding 
fits  the  better ;)  the  shot  should  certainly  be 
well  rammed.  The  gun  will  require  wiping 
out  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  hard 
day’s  shooting:  also,  on  going  out  in  the 
morning,  it  should  be  aired  by  firing  a  little 
powder :  if  percussion  priming  be  used,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  place  wadding  over  the 
powder  in  the  barrel,  or  it  will  be  most  likely 
driven  out  unexploded :  such  is  the  force  of 
percussion  priming,  that  it  drives  the  atmos- 
pherie  air  before  it  with  sufficient  violence  to 
expel  the  gunpowder  before  the  fire  reaches 
it.  However,  merely  flashing  off’  a  copper 
cap  will  sufficiently  air  the  barrel. 

In  partridge  shooting  two  good  dogs  are 
sufficient  to  be  out  at  a  time  ;  but  they  should 
have  been  used  to  hunt  together,  and  have 
become  perfectly  acqr.ainted  with  each  other; 
otherwise  jealou.sy  will  ensue,  mistakes  will 
be  committed,  and  much  vexation  will  con¬ 
sequently  arise.  To  beat  a  country  in  a  sports¬ 
man-like  manner,  a  person  should  not  go 
straight  through  it,  but  form  eircles  as  it  were, 
traversing  well  the  ground,  and  taking  care 
to  give  the  dogs  the  wind  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  :  at  the  same  time,  the  shooter  should  not 
be  afraid  of  beating  the  ground  over  twice, 
where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  game  may 
have  been  missed.  He  who  patiently  beats 
and  ranges  his  ground  over  and  over  again, 
will  generally  kill  the  largest  quantity  of 
game  ;  and  will  be  sure  to  find  it  where  it  has 
been  left  by  others.  A  hare  will  frequently 
suffer  a  person  to  pass  within  a  few  yards  of 
her  without  stirring  ;  and  birds  will  often  lie 
so  close,  as  to  suffer  themselves  almost  to  be 
trod  upon. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a  sportsman 
may  cock  his  gun,  and,  not  firing,  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  let  down  the  cock — in  doing  which,  he 
should  should  let  the  cock  pass,  and,  bringing 
it  back  to  the  half-cock,  make  it  tell  well  into 
the  tumbler.  Further,  the  shooter  should 
never  strike  either  bush  or  hedge,  or  indeed 
any  thing,  with  his  gun.  Should  he  use  the 
butt-end  for  the  purpose,  it  is  possible  the 
cock  may  be  eaught  by  some  branch,  and  thus 
cause  the  piece  to  be  fatally  discharged  ;  on 
the  contrary,  should  a  bush,  &c.  be  struck 
with  the  muzzle-end,  the  sjiortsman  will  be 
very  liable  to  lose  his  shot.  It  is  a  very  ad¬ 
visable  method  to  examine  occasionally,  in 
shooting  in  general,  whether  by  any  means 
the  shot  has  moved.  Nor  (as  the  Baron  de 
Berenger  wisely  observes)  should  sportsmen 
hold  guns  to  each  other  to  leap  a  ditch  or 
climb  a  bank,  since  the  muzzle  will  be 
towards  the  friend  or  the  owner. 

Where  a  double  gun  is  used  (and  few  per¬ 
sons  use  single  guns  in  grouse,  pai'tridge,  and 
pheasant  shooting) ;  when  one  of  the  barrels 
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has  been  discharged,  the  sportsman  should, 
after  ramming  the  wadding  on  the  powder  in 
reloading,  put  the  ram-rod  down  the  barrel 
that  has  not  been  discharged,  which  will  be 
less  trouble  than  placing  it  under  his  arm  or 
otherwise ;  he  can  then  put  in  the  shot,  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  let  any  of  the  pellets  fall  into 
the  loaded  barrel  (containing  the  ram-rod,  or 
the  latter  will  become  fast,)  and  on  taking  the 
ram-rod  out  of  the  other  barrel,  he  can  in¬ 
stantly  ascertain  whether  the  shot  has  moved. 
In  discharging  one  barrel  of  a  double  gun, 
the  shot  in  the  other  will  frequently  be  loosen¬ 
ed,  if  paper  or  any  such  pliable  wadding  be 
used  ;  but  with  card,  such  a  circumstance  is 
not  likely  to  happen,  though  it  is  advisable 
to  examine  with  the  ram-rod,  in  the  method 
above  described,  in  order  to  avoid  every  pos¬ 
sible  danger. 

The  best  time  for  partridge  shooting  is  from 
two  hours  after  sun-rise  until  eleven  o’clock  ; 
and  from  half-past  three  o’clock  until  it  is 
dark.  When  the  weather  is  very  dry,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  as  soon 
as  the  air  becomes  very  powerful,  the  scent  is 
dissipated,  and  the  dog’s  abilities  are  put  to 
the  test  to  no  purpose.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day,  partridges  cease  to  feed  or  run,  and 
place  themselves  by  the  side  of  some  sunny 
bank  in  order  to  bask. 

These  birds  have  their  feeding  and  sleeping 
places ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  they 
remain  all  day  or  all  night  where  they  fed  the 
preceding  evening  or  morning  ;  yet  it  much 
oftener  happens  that  they  change  their  ground. 
At  day-break  they  run  and  call,  and,  when 
collected,  generally  take  their  flight  to  the 
stubbles,  which,  if  high  and  thick  enough  to 
afford  them  shelter,  will  most  likely  induce 
them  to  remain  there  till  disturbed  :  however, 
in  dry  weather  in  particular,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  at  this  time  among  pota¬ 
toes  or  turnips,  afterwards  they  bask.  After 
feeding  in  the  evening,  they  again  call,  and 
fly  to  the  place  where  they  intend  to  remain 
for  the  night.  When  birds  are  calling,  they 
seldom  lie  well ;  or,  in  other  words,  will  not 
permit  the  sportsman  to  approach  within 
gun-shot. 

Young  and  inexperienced  shooters  for  some 
little  time  prior  to  the  first  of  September,  cal¬ 
culate  on  doing  wonders,  as  soon  as  the  par¬ 
tridge  becomes  legally  an  object  of  pursuit ; 
and,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  point¬ 
ing  the  tube  with  effect,  many  practise  swal¬ 
low  shooting ;  which  amounts  to  nothing 
after  all,  as  a  person  may  become  a  most  ex¬ 
pert  swallow  shooter,  and  yet  not  bring  down 
a  partridge  once  in  a  dozen  shots  ;  while  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  ill-advised  and  even  cruel, 
than  the  worse  than  useless  slaughter  of  these 
birds,  which  daily  destroy  millions  of  noxious 
insects,  which  might  (and  no  doubt  would) 
frequently  produce  blight  in  corn,  as  well  as 
a  multitude  of  minor  evils  to  thriving  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  flight  of  swallows  is  quick  and 
capricious,  and  yet  their  destruction  is  easily 
attainable  by  the  fowling  piece.  The  sports¬ 


man  takes  his  station  with  calmness  and  even 
nonchalance;  and,  selecting  his  object  from 
the'number  that  are  fluttering  about  him,  de¬ 
liberately  w  aits  for  the  precise  moment,  when 
his  victim  may  be  destroyed  with  almost  un¬ 
erring  certainty.  With  game  the  affair  is 
quite  different ;  the  object  is  larger,  much 
larger,  but  the  exact  spot  whence  it  will 
spring  is  not  ascertainable,  while  the  sudden 
rush  and  noisy  confusion  accompanying  the 
rise,  so  astonish  the  tyro,  or  the  bungler,  that 
the  fowling-piece  is  discharged  not  only  too 
soon,  but  generally  at  random.  Hence  it 
will  easily  be  perceived  that  little  or  no  ana¬ 
logy  can  exist  between  swallow  shooting  and 
partridge  shooting.  The  secret  of  shooting 
may  be  easily  explained,  as  it  is  comprised 
merely  in  coolness  and  deliberation ;  these, 
however,  are  not  so  easily  attained  as  the 
superficial  observer  might  be  led  to  suppose  ; 
though  perseverance  will  rarely  fail  to  sur¬ 
mount  them.  We  scarcely  ever  met  with  a 
bad  shot  who  was  not  extremely  anxious  to 
be  thought  otherwise  ;  and  who  would  not,  in 
his  cups,  relate  with  infinite  satisfaction,  a 
hundred  shooting  exploits,  which  never  had 
existence  but  in  his  own  prolific  brain. 
Shooting  with  a  friend,  some  years  ago  (who 
W'as  an  excellent  fellow,  but,  after  many 
years’  practise,  the  worst  shot  we  ever  saw)  ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October, 
towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  the  bag 
contained  only  two  brace  and  a  half,  of  which 
our  friend  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  he 
had  not  killed  one;  however,  eight  birds 
happened  to  spring,  and  making  for  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  hedge  (at  the  distance  of  scarcely 
thirty  yards)  we  fired  at  the  moment  they 
were  crossing  it,  in  very  close  order,  and  four 
of  them  fell:  our  friend  happening  to  fire  at 
the  very  same  moment,  claimed  the  whole  as 
his  birds  in  the  most  unqualified  and  the  most 
decisive  manner :  we  were  well  aware,  from 
experience,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  reason 
upon  the  matter,  though  upon  all  other  sub¬ 
jects  our  friend  was  the  most  reasonable  be¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 


IlYDROrnoBiA. — The  terrific  disease  which  passes 
under  this  designation,  is  an  absolute  misnomer  when 
applied  to  the  dog,  and  is  much  better  and  more  vi¬ 
gorously  expressed  by  our  Gallic  neighbours  by  Le 
Rage.  In  all  stages  of  tbe  disease  in  question,  the 
dog  evinces  not  the  least  emotion  at  the  sight  of 
fluids ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  will  drink  frequently,  if 
water  or  milk  be  placed  within  his  reach.  A  bite, 
however,  from  a  rabid  dog  communicates  to  the 
human  subject  that  horror  of  fluids,  which  is  uni¬ 
formly  testified,  and  from  which  characteristic  symp¬ 
toms  the  disorder  has  taken  its  name.  Not  one  dog 
in  fifty  accused  of  madness  is  so  in  reality  ;  nor  can 
any  doubt  be  entertained  that  fatal  cases  have  oc¬ 
curred  where  hydrophobia  has  arisen  from  a  terrified 
imagination. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 
VETERINARY  RECORDER. 

Sir, — Your  account  of  the  Grouse  mountains 
and  moors  had  so  much  excited  my  attention, 
that  1  came  to  the  determination  to  enjoy  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  pursuing  the  moor  game  amongst  the 
heather,  which  you  have  repeatedly  described  as 
superior  to  any  other  rural  recreation,  as  far  as  the 
fowling-piece  is  concerned.  In  the  proposed  ex¬ 
pedition  I  was  joined  by  a  friend  ;  and  as  we  were 
both  young,  and  fancy  ourselves  good  walkers,  we 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  operations  on 
foot,  loading  an  ass  with  our  indispensable  lug¬ 
gage,  which  we  purposed  to  drive  before  us.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  sixth  of  this  month  (August)  we 
purchased  one  of  those  long-eared  creatures,  and 
proposing  to  proceed  by  easy  stages,  we  left  Man¬ 
chester  the  next  day  but  one,  having  contrived  to 
pack  very  snugly  on  the  back  of  our  quadrupedal 
companion  our  guns,  extra  linen,  stockings,  &c. 

We  left  Manchester  in  great  glee  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  jogged  along 
very  cheerfully  ;  in  fact,  we  concluded  the  first 
day’s  march  at  an  early  part  of  the  afternoon, 
having  travelled  about  twenty-six  miles.  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  morning,  we  found  our  Neddy  did 
not  go  off  with  so  much  alacrity  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  although  he  had  been  well  fed,  and  had 
received  every  necessary  attention.  He  became 
sluggish,  and  it  required  the  use  of  the  persuader 
(a  spur  carried  in  the  hand)  to  induce  him  to 
mend  his  pace.  However,  we  got  through  Pres¬ 
ton  tolerably  well,  but,  before  we  reached  Gar- 
stang,  we  became  convinced  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  abandon  our  unwilling  and  sulky 
sumpter  companion.  We  at  length  reached  the 
last  mentioned  place,  (eleven  miles  from  Lan¬ 
caster),  where  we  continued  for  several  hours, 
during  which  we  were  fortunate  anough  to  dispose 
of  our  ass  (for  eleven  shillings ;  we  gave  thirty 
shillings  for  him ;)  as  well  as  to  procure  a  con¬ 
veyance  to  Lancaster. 

We  left  Lancaster  by  the  coach  at  an  early  hour 
the  following  morning,  and  reached  Kirby  Stephen 
in  good  time  for  dinner ;  and,  not  much  liking  the 
bustle  ot  the  Inn,  were  fortunate  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  private  lodgings  in  the  course  of  our  after¬ 
noon’s  ramble  through  this  interesting,  and  even 
pretty,  little  town,  embosomed  as  it  is,  literally,  in 
the  mountains  of  this  part  of  Westmoreland. 

We  did  not  rise  remarkably  early  the  next 
morning ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted,  we 
overhauled  our  shooting  tackle,  and  took  out  our 
dogs  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  airing  on 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  scene  was  new 
to  the  dogs  as  well  as  to  their  masters,  and  we  had 
rambled  for  something  more  than  one  hour  without 
finding  a  single  grouse,  when  we  began  to  think  of 
returning,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised,  on 
taking  a  survey,  to  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  what 
direction  to  move  in  to  reach  again  the  town  of 
Kirkby  Stephen — so  beguiling  and  so  deceptive  is 
a  little  ramble  in  these  hilly  regions.  However, 
while  we  were  hesitating  as  to  what  point  (not  of 
the  compass,  for  unluckily  we  had  no  such  instru¬ 


ment)  we  should  steer,  an  elderly  man  approach¬ 
ed — I  say  elderly,  as  he  walked  stoutly,  though 
from  the  whiteness  of  his  thin  locks,  and  his 
frontal  indication,  he  must  have  been  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age  ;  nevertheless  there  appeared  in  his 
weather-beaten  countenance  an  expression  of  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity  (slightly  tinged,  perhaps,  with  a 
roguish  glance)  superior  to  what  we  generally  per¬ 
ceive  in  a  rustic.  He  was  accompanied  hy  a  dog, 
a  cross-bred  ordinary-looking  animal,  whose  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes  seemed  to  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  his  master.  Of  course  we  quickly  made 
known  to  the  stranger  that  we  were  at  a  loss  to  find 
our  way  back  to  Kirkby  Stephen,  when  he  informed 
us  that  he  was  proceeding  to  that  place. 

Remarks  were  exchanged  respecting  setting 
dogs,  shooting,  and  the  prospects  of  the  following 
day  (the  commencement  of  the  shooting  season  ;) 
and,  before  we  reached  the  town,  we  had  engaged 
the  veteran  to  attend  us  on  the  hills,  and  we  could 
not  have  selected  a  person  better  qualified  for  such 
an  undertaking.  Before  two  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  were  roused  from  slumber  by  our  veteran 
attendant,  who  urged  all  imaginable  expedition,  in 
order  that  we  might  arrive  on  the  shooting  ground 
by  the  dawn  of  day.  Breakfast  was  quickly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  old  poacher  (for  so  he  proved)  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  not  been  in  bed.  On 
sallying  forth  we  perceived  that  the  town  was  in  a 
sort  of  bustle,  caused  by  the  busy  hum  of  prepa¬ 
ration  . 

We  followed  our  guide,  without  of  course 
knowing  exactly  where  we  were  going,  and,  after 
about  an  hour’s  walk,  we  halted  by  the  side  of  a 
building,  which  evidently  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  those  birds,  one  of  which,  by  its  timely 
signal,  saved  Rome  from  the  destruction  of  the 
barbarians.  It  was  the  grey  of  the  morn ;  the 
mist  might  be  perceived  hanging  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  and  the  prospect,  although  somewhat 
dismal  (to  a  stranger)  was  nevertheless  very  inte¬ 
resting.  While  casting  an  anxious  gaze  in  the  di¬ 
rection  pointed  out  for  the  scene  of  my  probation 
as  a  grouse-shooter,  I  distinctly  saw  a  flash  at  some 
distance,  and  the  sound  appeared  so  long  before  it 
reached  my  ears,  that  I  had  not  the  least  notion  it 
was  the  firing  of  a  gun — at  length,  the  report  came 
rolling  forward,  and  reverberated  through  the 
mountains  in  a  most  extraordinary,  but  indescrib¬ 
able,  manner.  It  is  not  possible,  thought  I,  that 
the  shooter  could  discern  his  game;  but  our  guide 
was  of  a  difterent  opinion,  and  urged  us  to  com¬ 
mence,  and  strongly  recommended  a  glass  of 
genuine  cogniac,  as  a  best  possible  preparation. 

After  placing  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  No.  3  over 
a  thimble  full  of  Lawrence’s  treble  strong,  we  set 
our  faces  towards  the  mountains,  and  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  clamber  over  a  wall,  of  very  loose 
stones,  one  of  which  came  in  contact  with  the 
shin  of  ray  right  leg,  sufficiently  severe  as  to  cause 
a  painful  sensation  for  several  hours  afterwards. 
VVe  descended  for  about  one  hundred  yards, 
crossed  a  rivulet,  and  immediately  began  to  ascend 
what  did  not  appear  a  very  lofty,  but  which  proved 
a  very  steep,  mountain.  Every  step  I  found  my¬ 
self  nearly  up  to  the  knees  in  heather  :  nor  was 
this  all — this  mountain  vegetation  was  heavily 
aden  with  “pearly  drops,”  which  I  soon  found 
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were  very  freely  imparted  not  merely  to  my  feet, 
according  to  your  version  of  the  business  a  month 
or  two  back,  Mr.  Editor,  but  to  my  legs  also  :  talk 
about  water-proof  shoes  and  water-pi  oof  leggings 
for  grouse  shooting,  why  it  is  arrant  nonsense !  We 
had  been  ascending  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain 
for  some  time,  when  at  length  I  began  to  be  blown  ; 
or,  as  a  fox  hunter  would  say,  the  puff  was  nearly 
taken  out  of  me.  I  did  not  like  to  say  halt  !  lest  I 
should  be  accused  of  showing  the  white  feather;” 
particularly  as  our  guide,  who  had  evidently  num¬ 
bered  sufficient  years  for  my  grandfather,  continued 
to  mount  upwards  as  steadily  as  possible. 

The  mist  seemed  to  hang  about  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  hills,  as  if  to  protect  their  beautiful 
feathered  inhabitants  from  the  deadly  aim  of  the 
sportsman  ;  yet  morning  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  discern  an  object  like  a  moor-cock  clearly 
enough ;  but  we  could  find  no  game,  though  the 
dogs  ranged  as  well  as  possible.  At  length  we 
heard  a  chatter  (for  the  first  time  I  listened  to  the 
chatter  of  the  moor-cock  !)  and,  although  our  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  the  bird  by  our  guide,  we 
were  unable  clearly  to  discern  its  flight.  We 
heard  several  reports  of  guns,  but  continued  to 
range  the  moors  for  two  hours  unsuccessfully,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  contrived  to  murder  a  squeaker  ! 

Another  hour  or  two  elapsed,  and  we  had  only 
seen  two  or  three  straggling  birds :  we  breakfasted 
before  we  left  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  I  now  proposed 
we  should  pause  for  the  purpose  of  re-invigorating 
our  dejected  spirits — I  can  assure  you  I  began  to 
feel  some  degree  of  mortification  at  such  an  awk¬ 
ward  commencement — I  had  calculated  on  a  bag 
full  of  game  by  this  time.  After  we  had  sat  be¬ 
side,  not  exactly  a  peaidp  stream  (for  the  water 
was  dark-coloured,  but  clear)  for  some  fifteen 
minutes,  I  observed  the  approach  of  a  gaunt 
sickly-looking  being,  whose  countenance  manifest¬ 
ed  a  degree  of  plebeian  authority.  Our  guide 
rose  to  meet  him — a  parly  ensued  : — the  latter 
brought  the  man  of  authority  to  the  place  where 
my  companion  and  I  were  sitting,  who,  after  he 
had  swallowed  a  libation  to  our  better  success, 
took  his  departure. 

We  changed  our  ground  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  dogs  drew  and  came  to  a  beautiful  point.  We 
advanced — expectation  was  on  tip-toe — I  heard 
the  chatter  of  the  old  cock,  but  did  not  see  him, 
and  could  scarcely  observe  the  brood  (six  or 
seven  in  number)  they  appeared  so  much  like  the 
heath  over  w’hich  they  flew;  however,  bang!  bang! 
went  our  guns — but  no  bird  fell ;  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  old  cock,  instead  of  going  straight 
off,  returned  to  the  right,  offering,  at  a  greater  al¬ 
titude  than  usual,  as  fair  a  shot  as  possible  :  I  sent 
my  other  barrel  at  him — he  fell,  and  I  never  ex- 
])erienced  greater  pleasure  in  my  life  !  I  chuckled 
over  my  superior  success,  and  was  now  bent  on 
killing  all  before  me  ! 

We  proceeded — by  and  by  the  dogs  stood  again 
— at  an  odd  bird,  winch  rose  under  our  feet,  and 
we  both  missed  it.  To  be  brief :  in  the  course  of 
our  progress,  I  discharged  nine  shots  unsuccess- 
fully,  and  my  friend  about  the  same  number  ; 
when  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  chagrined  enough. 

Being  a  middling  shot  at  partridges,  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  my  outrageous  bungling  at 


grouse — I  felt  vexed  at  my  own  clumsiness,  and 
while  ruminating  in  my  mind  (my  companion  was 
equally  gloomy)  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
large  slow  flying  bird  of  the  hawk  kind,  which 
hovered,  and  occasionally  appeared  to  be  coming 
to  the  ground,  as  if  to  seize  something,  but  rose 
again  before  it  reached  terra  firma.  I  was  tempted 
to  shoot  it ;  however,  the  moment  1  rose  and  ad¬ 
vanced  for  that  purpose,  it  widened  the  distance 
between  us,  and  this  manoeuvre  was  several  times 
repeated  ;  it  continued  near  the  spot,  and  appeared 
to  watch  our  progress  for  several  hours  afterwards, 
in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  seizing  a  wounded  grouse.* 

Our  dogs  had  shewn  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
fatigue  before  dinner,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  take  them  up,  and  range  with  the  animal  be¬ 
longing  to  our  guide,  as  we  had  been  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  was  a  very  superior  performer, 
and  he  had  been  pm-posely  reserved  for  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  was  evidently  as  cunning  as  his  master, 
and  the  biped  and  quadruped  seemed  to  understand 
each  other  remarkably  well.  In  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  he  came  to  a  point  by  the  side  of  one 
of  those  gullies  (made  by  the  rain  in  descending 
the  hills)  so  common  apparently  on  tije  grouse 
mountains.  We  advanced  :  it  proved  an  odd 
bird  ;  we  both  fired  at  it,  we  both  hit  it — it  fell 
like  a  bunch  of  rags!  “The  charm  is  broken,” 
exclaimed  our  guide ;  and  so  it  proved ;  for  we 
killed  four  brace  aud  a  half  without  missing  a  shot ! 

We  did  not  find  grouse  in  great  abundance ; 
but  having  bagged  in  all  five  brace  and  a  half,  1 
felt  satisfied — 1  was  quite  reconciled  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  suspending  operations,  for  I  never  felt  so 
completely  fatigued  in  all  my  life.  We  sat  down 
to  swallow  the  last  sandwich,  and  empty  our  flasks, 
and  while  thus  employed,  I  observed  a  bird  about 
the  size  of  a  blackbird,  and  principally  of  the 
same  colour,  yet  having  some  white  on  the  breast 
and  throat,  curiously  employed  at  a  stream  of 
water  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  we  re¬ 
clined  after  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  day.  Our 
veteran  guide  called  it  a  water  crow,  and  at  my 
request  contrived  to  shoot  it ;  he  related  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  these  birds,  which 
are  not  sufficiently  impressed  on  my  memory  for 
detail  in  this  place.f 

*  The  Moor  Buzzard  is  common  enough  on  the 
mountains  of  the  north  of  England,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
the  bird  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes.  It  is 
scarcely  so  large  as  the  common  buzzard,  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  woodlands  of  Leicesteishire  and  the  mid¬ 
land  counties,  but  larger  than  the  hen  harrier,  which 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  southern  counties  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  all  birds  of  sIom'  flight,  but  are 
very  much  on  the  wing,  prowling  for  prey:  they  de¬ 
vour  snakes,  lizards,  &c.  but  seem  to  prefer  the 
feathered  tribes  (^particularly  the  wood  pigeon)  when 
they  can  surprise  any  of  them.  The  flight  of  the 
common  buzzard  and  the  eagle  are  very  similar. — 
Edito  II. 

t  Evidently  the  water  ouzel,  which  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  on  the  moors  of  Westmorland,  York¬ 
shire,  Cumberland,  and  Durham.  'J'he  water  ouzel 
is  scarcely  so  large  as  tlie  blackbird.  Its  bill  is 
black,  and  almost  straight.  The  eyelids  are 
white.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of 
deep  brown,  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  the 
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THg  JitmosphGrGj  at  this  pGriod,  was  as  clear  as 
possible ;  the  sun  was  far  above  the  horizon,  shed¬ 
ding  his  refulgent  rays  over  a  grand  and  very  ex¬ 
tensive  landscape,  quite  new  to  me,  highly  inter¬ 
esting,  and  even  delightful ;  the  scene  is  odd, 
nevertheless,  to  those  who  contemplate  it  for  the 
first  time  :  the  elevated,  the  abrupt,  the  spreading- 
mountain,  the  sides  of  which  present  a  curious 
appearance,  numerously  furrowed,  as  they  are,  by 
the  descending  torrents.  To  me  theie  appeared  a 
sort  of  refraction  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  re¬ 
belly,  vent,  and  tail,  are  black.  The  chin,  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are  white  or  yellowish. 
It  frequents  springs  and  brooks,  preferring  the  limpid 
stream  whose  fall  is  rapid,  and  whose  bed  is  broken 
with  stoves  and  fragments  of  rock. 

1  he  habits  of  the  water  ouzel  are  very  singular,  and 
sufficiently  interesting  for  notice  in  this  place.  Aqua¬ 
tic  birds,  with  palmated  feet,  swim  or  dive;  those 
which  frequent  the  shores,  without  wetting  their 
body,  wade  with  their  long  legs;  while  the  water 
ouzel  walks  completely  into  the  flood,  following  the 
declivity  of  the  ground.  Like  the  Hippopotamus,  it 
walks  under  the  water,  and  seems  to  move  about  as  if 
on  dry  land. 

“  1  lay  concealed  on  the  verge  of  the  lake  Nantua, 
(^says  M.  Herbert)  in  a  hut  formed  of  pine  branches 
and  snow  ;  where  I  was  waiting  till  a  boat,  which 
was  rowing  on  the  lake  should  drive  some  wild  ducks 
to  the  water’s  edge.  Before  me  was  a  small  inlet, 
the  bottom  of  which  gently  shelved,  that  might  be 
about  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  A  water 
ouzel  stopped  here  more  than  an  hour,  and  I  had  full 
leisure  to  view  its  manoeuvres.  It  entered  the  water, 
disappeared,  and  emerged  on  the  other  side  of  the 
inlet,  which  it  thus  repeatedly  forded.  It  traversed 
the  whole  of  the  bottom,  and  seemed  not  to  have 
changed  its  element,  and  discovered  no  hesitation  or 
reluctance  in  the  immersion.  However,  I  perceived 
several  times  that  as  often  as  it  waded  deeper  than 
the  knee,  it  displayed  its  wings,  and  allowed  them  to 
hang  on  the  ground.  I  remarked  too,  that  when  I 
could  discern  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  it  ap¬ 
peared  enveloped  with  air,  which  gave  it  a  brilliant 
surface  like  some  sorts  of  beetles,  which  in  water  are 
always  inclosed  in  a  bubble  of  air.  Its  view  in  drop¬ 
ping  Its  wings  on  entering  the  water,  might  be  to  con¬ 
fine  this  air ;  it  was  certainly  never  without  some,  and 
seemed  to  quiver.  These  singular  habits  were  un¬ 
known  to  all  the  sportsmen  with  whom  I  conversed 
on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  without  the  accident  of 
the  snow  hut  in  which  I  was  concealed,  I  .should  also 
have  for  ever  remained  ignorant  of  them  :  but  the 
above  facts  I  can  aver,  as  the  bird  came  quite  to  my  feet, 
and  that  1  might  observe  it,  I  refrained  from  killing  it.” 

The  water  ouzel  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
These  birds  form  their  nest  on  the  ground,  on  some 
mossy  bank  near  the  water,  into  which  four  or  five 
eggs  are  generally  deposited,  of  a  light  purple  colour. 

1  he  nest  of  a  water  ouzel  was  discovered  in  a  steep 
bank,  projecting  over  a  rivulet,  in  Caermarthenshire, 
whose  existence  would  nol  have  been  suspected,  had 
it  not  been  that  one  of  the  parent  birds  was  observed 
to  enter  the  hole  with  a  fish  in  its  bill.  The  young 
were  nearly  fledged,  but  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves  on  the  wing ;  and  the  moment  the  nesl 
was  disturbed,  they  fluttered  out,  dropped  into  the 
water,  and  disappeared  ;  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
observed  at  some  distance  down  the  stream,  and 
two  (out  of  the  five)  were  ultimately  captured,  after 
very  considerable  trouble. — Editor. 


gions,  whicli  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  (to  stranger  at  least)  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  distant  objects. 

You  have  informed  us,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
best  time  for  grouse  shooting  is  towards  the  close 
of  the  afternoon,  and  our  guide  confirmed  this 
opinion,  and,  though  “well  stricken  in  years,'’  was 
evidently  anxious  that  we  should  recommence 
operations ;  but  I  candidly  confess,  I  felt  myself 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  even  dreaded  the  rough, 
the  boggy,  and  undulated  walk  of  some  miles 
which  we  had  to  encounter  ere  we  reached  our 
quarters.  The  feelings  of  my  companion  were  in 
perfect  correspondence  with  my  own.  At  length, 
after  a  sbw  progressive  process  of  one  hour  and 
a  half,  we  reached  Kirkby  Stephen.  Tea  I  have 
always  found  the  most  refreshing  beverage,  parti¬ 
cularly  after  excessive  fatigue,  and  it  did  nol  lose 
its  salutary  effects  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
course  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  1  found  my¬ 
self  very  comfortable;  I  felt  a  very  great  degree 
of  self-satisfaction  ;  I  had  traversed  the  mountains 
in  pursuit  of  moor  g-ame  for  the  first  time,  and  not 
unsuccessfully  :  I  smoked  some  half  dozen  Ha- 
vannas,  sacrificed  pretty  freely  to  the  Jolly  God, 
and  retired  at  an  early  hour,  to  enjoy  that  balmy 
repose,  which  I  felt  would  not  fail  to  result  from 
the  very  fatiguing  operations  which  I  had  undergone. 

At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  old  Joe  (our 
guide)  attempted  to  rouse  us,  and  in  about  an 
hour  we  managed  to  get  down  to  breakfast.  The 
morning  lowered,  the  grey  mist  seemed  to  smoke 
round  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  yet  we  left  our 
quarters  at  eight  o’clock  for  a  second  excursion 
amongst  the  boggy,  the  hilly,  and  heath-clad  moor¬ 
lands.  We  improved  in  our  shooting,  but  were 
not  successful  in  finding  abundance  of  game.  We 
remained  on  the  ground  till  the  approach  of  night, 
and  on  leaving  the  moors,  had  bagged  seven  brace, 
and  of  which,  I  can  assure  you,  we  were  not  a 
little  proud. 

The  next  morning  we  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
rest  from  our  labours  ;  in  fact,  such  a  measure  be¬ 
came  indispensable  :  as,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
own  fatigue,  a  pause  in  our  proceedings  was  re¬ 
quisite  for  our  dogs,  who,  in  the  course  of  two 
days  had  become  as  thin  “  as  a  herring,”  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assistance  of  old  Joe’s  cunning  tyke, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  the  canine 
tribe  I  ever  witnessed. 

I  have  already  informed  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
tliis  is  my  first  excursion  to  the  grouse  mountains  ; 
and,  therefore,  on  our  day  of  rest,  (Friday,  Aug! 
14,)  having,  of  course,  some  hours’  leisure,  I 
commenced  author,  by  attempting  to  give  you  an 
account  of  my  exploits.  Should  you  form  a 
favourable  opinion  of  my  ^Hiterary  talents^'  I 
shall  trouble  you  again  ere  long,  and  perhaps 
might  have  added  a  little  more  to  this  summary  of 
passing  events,  only  that  a  brace  of  beautiful 
grouse  are  smoking  on  the  board. 

Your  constant  Reader, 

Kirkby  Stephen,  Aug.  14,  1835.  BANG  ! 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  our  correspondent 
we  regret  exceedingly  that  the  smoking  grouse’’ 
were  not  delayed  an  hour,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  extended  his  highly  amusing  communication. 
We  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  from  him  as  often 
as  possible. 
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PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING.— PLATE. 


We  never  recollect  to  have  seen  any  picto¬ 
rial  illustration  of  partridge  shooting,  -where  the 
genuine  characterestics  of  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  science  were  exhibited  with  that  truth 
and  fidelity,  which  marks  the  plate,  accompanying 
our  present  number.  Old  sportsmen  must  have 
been  placed  in  similar  circumstances  to  those  re¬ 
presented  in  the  engraving  many  times,  though 
never  before  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  public  on 
well  manufactured  rags,  and  the  young  shooter 
will  instantly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  our  elu¬ 
cidation.  The  dogs,  in  beating  the  field,  were 
crossing  each  other  :  one  of  them  has  drawn  upon 
and  steadily  pointed  the  covey,  the  other  has 
caught  the  scent  by  a  side  wind ;  a  bird  is  falling 
to  each  of  the  shooters;  the  covey  still  within  dis¬ 
tance  for  another  shot  from  each  ;  one  bird  has  not 
got  up  (as  is  often  the  case)  till  some  time  after 
his  companions  had  sprung,  and  must  fall  to  the 
second  barrel  of  the  shooter  on  the  right ;  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  dogs  is  not  only  picturesque,  but  as 
correct  as  possible.  None  but  a  well  practised 
sportsman  could  have  depicted  such  a  scene.  \"ery 
few  draughtsmen  or  engravers  have  anything  more 
than  a  very  confused  notion  of  field  sports,  many 
of  them  know  not  the  right  end  of  a  fowling  peace ; 
hence  the  wretched  misprisions  which  are  puffed 
in  the  face  of  the  public  for  the  love  of  “  base 
lucre,^’  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
correct  imitation  on  co})per  (if  a  genuine  sketch  be 
fortunately  obtained)  for  the  purpose  of  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  graphic  multiplication. which  extensive  pub¬ 
lication  renders  indispensable  ;  thus,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  it  was  not  without  some  oracular 
colloquy,  that  we  could  prevail  upon  our  engraver 
(nor  was  he  ultimately  convinced)  to  admit  that 
the  vegetation,  the  trees  in  particular,  of  the  bleak 
and  chilly  north-west  coast  presented  a  different 
appearance  from  the  soft  and  luxuriant  foliage  of 
Kensington  Gardens ! 

The  present  shooting  scene  is  copied  from  that 
part  of  the  township  of  Halsall  (fourteen  miles 
from  Liverpool)  which  constitutes  what  is  locally 
denominated  the  “  Edge  of  the  Moss it  will  not 
only  be  recognized  by  every  person  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country,  but  acknowledged 
for  its  genuine  and  vigorous  truth.  It  forcibly  re¬ 
minds  the  writer  of  days  passed  away,  when  the 
youthful  mind  contemplated  the  beautiful  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  world  without  considering  the  quagmire 
that  lurked  beneath  a  beguiling  surface  !  The 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  therefore  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  propagation  of  the  partridge ;  some 
of  the  pleasantest  sport  we  ever  experienced  was 
upon  this  very  spot  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Vast  quantities  of  potatoes  are  grown  here,  and  as 
birds  lie  better  in  potatoes  than  in  any  other  general 
cover,  so,  when  a  covey  has  been  driven  from  the 
stubble,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  potatoe  field  (a 
little  squandered)  the  shooting  becomes  excellent. 
The  best  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  the  system  of  cultivation  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  midland  or  southern 
districts ;  and  although  the  land  is  weak,  yet  the 


farmers  of  Lancashire  are  enabled  to  pay  their 
rents  (which  are  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  king¬ 
dom)  under  the  present  unparalleled  depression  of 
rural  affairs. 

Nor  is  the  scene  represented  in  the  engraving  in¬ 
teresting  only  as  far  as  regards  its  superior  part¬ 
ridge  shooting,  it  possesses  claim  to  distinguished 
notice  as  having  been  the  property  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mordaunt ;  the  church  which 
forms  a  prominent  object  in  our  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ment  affords  repose  to  the  mouldering  remains  of 
this  eccentric  character,  with  whom  we  became  ac- 
acquainted  in  early  life,  whose  kindness  we  shall 
never  forget,  and  from  whom  we  received  unquali¬ 
fied  permission  to  sport  over  “  twelve  thousand 
acres  of  land.’^  A  short  biographical  sketch  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

John  Mordaunt  was  a  natural  son  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Peterborough  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a 
handsome  provision  for  him,  he  was  in  early  life, 
sent  out  to  India.  On  his  arrival  at  Madras,  he 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  his  countrymen, 
according  to  the  practice  of  those  days,  when  un¬ 
restrained  hospitality  formed  the  leading  feature 
of  Anglo-Indian  society.  His  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  were  delivered,  and  not  a  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  he  might  have  speedily  obtained  some 
important  situation  ;  but  General  Sir  John  Claver¬ 
ing,  who  was  then  Commander  in  Chief  in  India, 
and  who  was  therefore  second  in  council  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  having  promised  to  provide  for  him,  John 
Mordaunt  went  to  Bengal,  where  he  received  the 
appointment  of  honourable  Aid-de-Camp  to  that 
officer.  As  our  hero  could  never  be  induced  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  books  during  the  period  when 
he  ought  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education,  it  seems  strange  that,  under  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  so  very  deficient  in  theoretic 
acquirements,  Mordaunt  should  have  taken  so  little 
pains  to  improve  himself  in  this  respect,  as  he  ex¬ 
celled,  as  it  were  intuitively,  in  every  thing  which 
he  undertook. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  Mordaunt  was 
more  ornamental  than  useful  to  General  Claver¬ 
ing  ;  however,  the  latter  could  not  help  esteeming 
him ;  and  had  be  lived,  would  probably  have 
effected  Mordaunt’s  removal  from  the  Madras  to 
the  Bengal  army  ;  but  the  General  dying,  no  other 
person  felt  so  interested  for  him,  as  to  labour  at 
that  which,  though  not  unprecedented,  was  so  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  establishment. 
The  Madras  officer  sometimes  noticed  in  rather 
harsh  terms,  the  injustice  of  an  officer  being  on 
their  rolls,  who  never  joined  his  regiment  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

Being  on  a  party  of  pleasure  to  the  northward, 
and  near  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  and 
the  residence  of  the  late  Nabob  Visier  Asolph  ul 
Dowlah,  Mordaunt  had  the  curiosity  to  see  both 
the  prince  and  his  court.  The  free  open  temper 
of  Asolph  pleased  Mordaunt,  whose  figure  and 
manner  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  his 
illustrious  host.  The  latter  was  fond  of  hunting 
and  shooting;  and  to  cock  fighting  he  was  so 
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much  attached  that  he  has  been  known  to  neglect 
state  business  of  serious  importance,  while  engaged 
in  a  main  with  “  his  dear  friend  Mordaunt,”  who 
was  as  partial  to  the  amusement  as  himself. 

Though  perhaps  it  is  not  a  very  faithful  resem¬ 
blance,  yet  there  is  sufficient  of  character,  and 
some  other  good  points  in  the  portrait  intended  to 
represent  Mordaunt,  in  the  celebrated  picture  of 
the  cockpit,  executed  by  Zoffani,  while  at  the  Na¬ 
bob's  court,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  manly,  digni¬ 
fied,  and  elegant  person  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  is  represented  as  in  the  act  of  hand¬ 
ling  a  cock,  on  which  he  bets  highly,  in  opposition 
to  a  bird  belonging  to  his  highness  the  Nabob ; 
the  latter  is  pourtrayed  in  a  loose  undress  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pit. 

Mordaunt  became  such  a  favourite  with  the 
Nabob  that  he  was  retained  at  his  court  in  capacity 
of  aid-de-camp,  though  he  never  attended  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  fancy ;  and,  then,  generally 
either  to  shoot  or  play  at  some  game  with  his 
highness.  The  various  applications  and  sarcasms 
directed  against  Mordaunt,  as  an  absentee  from 
his  corps  for  so  many  years,  and  at  the  distance  of 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  were  alike  disregarded 
by  himself  and  by  the  supreme  government,  of 
which  all  the  individuals  were  personally  attached 
to  him.  Some  persons  did  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  he  was  kept  by  Mr.  Hastings  (Govenor-Ge- 
neral  of  India)  as  a  spy  upon  his  princely  master; 
but  it  was  quite  a  mistaken  notion,  since  neither 
the  conduct  nor  the  disposition  of  Mordaunt  ever 
afforded  the  smallest  manifestation  for  such  an  in¬ 
ference.  He  was  frank,  free,  and  generous  ;  and 
would  have  indignantly  spurned  any  overtures  for 
such  a  dishonourable  commission .  Lieutant  Col. 
Mordaunt  could  never  stoop  to  the  baseness  of 
betraying  the  secrets  and  councils  of  a  prince,  who 
treated  him  with  the  most  unqualified  friendship 
and  sincere  regard. 

Mordaunt  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  handsome 
salary,  and  possessed  many  distinguished  pri¬ 
vileges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Nabob,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  referring  Europeans  to  him  on 
occasions  requiring  his  advice,  though  now  and 
then  he  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  when 
he  did  not  wish  to  comply  with  the  solicitations  of 
his  applicants.  On  every  such  occasion  Mordaunt 
was  friendly,  and  sometimes  rendered  the  parties 
considerable  service.  Zoffani,  the  celebrated 
painter,  already  mentioned,  in  a  humorous  mo¬ 
ment,  had  painted  the  Nabob  at  full  length,  but  in 
high  caricature.  The  picture  being  at  Colonel 
Martinets,  where  old  Zoffani  resided,  and  the  Co¬ 
lonel's  house  being  frequented  by  vast  numbers  of 
the  natives,  especially  of  those  who,  when  the  Na¬ 
bob  wanted  money,  took  his  jewels  to  the  Colonel’s 
to  be  pledged,  it  was  not  long  before  the  joke 
reached  the  ears  of  his  highness.  In  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  irritation,  he  felt  disposed  to  make  the 
painter  a  head  shorter,  and  to  dismiss  the  Colonel, 
who  was  his  chief  engineer,  and  had  the  charge  of 
his  arsenal ;  but,  as  nothing  could  be  dene  with¬ 
out  his  “  dear  friend  Mordaunt,”  a  message  was 
despatched  requiring  his  immediate  attendance 
“  on  matters  of  the  utmost  importance.”  This 
being  a  very  usual  mode  of  summoning  Mordaunt, 
who  would  attend,  or  rather  visit,  only  when  it 


pleased  himself,  would  have  probably  been  disre¬ 
garded,  had  not  the  messenger  stated  that  his  high¬ 
ness  was  incensed  against  Martine  and  Zoffani. 

Mordaunt  found  the  Nabob  foaming  with  rage, 
and  about  to  proceed,  with  a  host  of  attendants,  to 
the  Colonel’s  residence.  However,  he  contrived 
to  get  the  story  out  of  his  princely  friend,  and  ar¬ 
gued  him  into  sufficient  calmness  to  induce  him  to 
consent  to  postpone  his  hostile  visit  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Mordaunt,  as  soon  as  he  found  an  op¬ 
portunity,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Zoffiini. 

No  time  was  lost ;  the  facetious  caricature  was 
changed,  in  a  few  hours,  into  a  splendid  portrait 
by  the  magic  touches  of  Zoffani.  The  Indian 
monarch  did  not  fail  to  keep  his  appointment,  his 
mind  full  of  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  his  dignified 
person,  attended  by  Mordaunt,  whose  painful  feel¬ 
ings  for  the  fate  of  his  friend  were  speedily  dis¬ 
sipated,  when,  on  entering  the  portrait  chamber, 
the  picture  in  question  shone  forth  so  superbly, 
the  likeness  so  flattering,  as  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
prince  with  the  most  pleasing  sensations  of  sur¬ 
prise.  The  picture  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  palace,  and  the  painter  rewarded  with  ten 
thousand  rupees.  The  person  who  had  informed 
the  Nabob  of  the  supposed  caricature  was  con¬ 
demned  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  but  was  par¬ 
doned  and  restored  to  favour  at  the  intercession  of 
Mordaunt. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Mordaunt  was  an  excellent 
marksman  either  with  ball  or  small  shot,  and  was 
one  of  the  three,  who  during  one  day  in  the  year 
1786,  shot  such  a  quantity  of  game,  chiefly  snipe 
and  teal,  as  loaded  a  small  boat  which  conveyed 
the  birds  from  Gowgantchy  to  Calcutta.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  sport  was  hunting,  in  which  he  was  often 
very  expert,  being  strong,  vigorous,  spirited,  and 
expert. 

In  the  use  of  the  pistol,  he  was  equally  an 
adept ;  so  confident  was  he,  indeed,  of  his  own 
skill  in  the  use  of  this  extraordinary  little  engine, 
that  he  would  bet  five  to  one  upon  himself,  and  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  yards  has  been  known  to  hit 
the  brass  head  of  a  nail  several  times  in  succession. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  when,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  Mordauntand  another  gentleman  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  a  very  serious  nature,  with  a  third 
person,  whom  they  had  accused  of  improper  con¬ 
duct  at  cards,  he  missed  his  adversary,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  severely  wounded  Mordaunt  and 
also  his  friend.  But  this  was  not  owing  to  agita¬ 
tion,  as  Mordaunt  expressed,  in  very  emphatic 
terms,  at  the  moment  of  missing,  that  it  arose  from 
the  pistol  containing  too  great  a  charge  of  pow¬ 
der. 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  was  fond  of  gaming,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  tricks  in  shuff¬ 
ling,  cutting,  and  dealing  cards.  The  following 
anecdote  may  be  relied  on.  Mordaunt  observed 
that  one  of  his  adversaries,  at  whist,  was  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  own  deal,  and  as  he  was  rather  a 
suspicious  character,  thought  it  necessary,  to  watch 
him.  When  Mordaunt  came  to  deal,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  thirteen  trumps.  This  excited  the  curiosity  of 
all,  but  particularly  of  the  gentleman  in  question, 
who  was  very  pointed  in  his  observations  on  the 
singularity  of  the  case.  Mordaunt  briefly  replied, 
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“  Sir,  this  was  to  show  you  that  you  should  not 
have  all  the  fun  to  yourself  and,  rising  from  his 
seat,  left  the  black-leg  to  ruminate  on  the  necessity 
of  quitting  India. 

It  was  well  known  that  Mordaunt  could  arrange 
the  cards  according  to  his  pleasure ;  yet,  such  was 
the  uniform  opinion  of  his  integrity,  that  no  person 
hesitated  to  play  with  him.  Many  references 
were  made  to  him  by  letter  from  distant  situations, 
respecting  points  in  gaming,  and  his  decisions  were 
generally  conclusive. 

With  respect  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithemtic, 
no  person  could  be  more  completely  ignorant  than 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel  appeared.  He  kept  no 
books,  all  his  money  concerns  being  registered  on 
scraps  of  paper,  and  expressed  in  symbols  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  any  other  person.  He  had  many  exten¬ 
sive  claims  on  the  Nabob,  as  well  as  considerable 
losses  and  gains  to  register  in  the  I  O  U  way : 
yet,  the  most  intricate  cases,  never  puzzled  him ;  at 
settling  time,  he  was  scarcely,  if  ever,  found  to  be 
in  error.  This  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  he 
was  apt  to  be  peremptory ;  for,  no  sooner  did  he 
hear  a  claim  stated  which  did  not  quadrate  with 
his  own  peculiar  method  of  accounting,  than  he 
condemned  it  in  round  terms,  and  would  im¬ 
patiently  listen  to  the  attempt  to  substantiate  what 
he  unhesitatingly  denied. 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  was  so  complete  a 
master  of  his  racket  that  he  would  wager  on  hitting 
the  line  from  the  over-all,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
yards,  once  in  three  times.  He  could  beat  most 
persons  with  a  common  round  ruler.  If  he  ever 
did  indulge  in  mischief,  it  was  at  this  game,  when 
his  best  friends  were  sure  to  receive  some  smart 
tokens  of  remembrance.  He  used  to  be  terribly 
severe  on  a  very  worthy  good  natured  civilian, 
Marcus  Sackville  Taylor,  deputy  to  Colonel,  after¬ 
wards  Major,  General  Palmer,  who  was  for  some 
years  a  resident  at  the  Nabob’s  court.  Taylor 
took  these  unpleasant  raps,  like  every  body  else,  in 
good  humour  ;  and,  endeavoured,  though  not  with 
equal  success,  to  pay  Mordaunt  in  his  own  coin. 
One  evening  he  received  so  many  and  such  forcible 
repetitions  of  the  joke  that  he  requested  Mordaunt 
to  discontinue  it.  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
desist,  but  soon  after  gave  Taylor  such  a  blow  as 
to  exasperate  him  highly,  and  induced  him  to  de¬ 
clare  if  he  were  hit  again,  he  would  throw  his 
racket  at  Mordaunt’s  head.  This  threat  produced 
a  whimsical  scene ;  for  Mordaunt  coolly  told  him, 
if  he  threw  his  racket  at  his  head,  he  would  give 
him  a  drubbing.  Taylor  no  sooner  heard  the  re¬ 
ply,  than  he  was  fired  with  indignation,  and  said, 
that  “  as  between  gentlemen  suppositions  were 
considered  as  facts,  Mordaunt  might  consider  the 
racket  he  threw  on  the  ground  as  being  thrown  at 
his  head.”  “  Very  well,  Sackville  (answered 
Mordaunt  very  drily)  then  you  may  consider  this 
aim  which  I  have  taken  with  my  racket  as  being 
with  a  pistol,  and  that  I  have  shot  you  dead.’*  Tay¬ 
lor  was  proceeding  with  his  intentions,  when  Mor¬ 
daunt  observing  to  him,  that  as  he  was,  according 
to  his  own  suppositions,  dead,  of  course  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  nothing  further  could 
be  said  or  heard  on  his  part.  The  whole  party 
present,  who  were  filled  with  regret  to  observe  the 
smallest  difference  between  two  worthy  men,  joined 


in  the  laugh  with  Mordaunt,  and  in  silencing  his 
dead  opponent,  who  was  very  soon  restored  to  life, 
and  to  good  humour. 

Mordaunt  never  allowed  the  Nabob  to  treat  him 
with  the  least  disrespect  or  hauteur  ;  indeed,  such 
was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  that 
generous  prince,  that  in  all  probability  the  latter 
never  felt  any  disposition  towards  exercising  his 
authority.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  Nabob  wanted 
some  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  howdah  of  his 
state  elephant,  and  asked  Mordaunt’s  opinion  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  securing  it.  The  latter  very 
laconically  told  the  Nabob  he  understood  nothing 
of  the  matter,  he  having  been  born  and  bred  a 
gentleman;  but  that  probably  his  blacksmith 
(pointing  to  Colonel  Martine)  could  inform  him 
how  the  howdah  ought  to  be  fastened.  This  sneer 
no  doubt  gratified  Mordaunt,  who,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  intimate  with  Martine,  and  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  him  by  various  sarcastic  nicknames, 
seemed  not  to  relish  that  fondness  for  money,  and 
those  practices  of  which  he  was  said  to  be  guilty. 

As  a  bon  vivant,  as  master  of  the  revels,  or  at 
the  head  of  his  own  table,  few  could  give  greater 
variety,  or  more  complete  satisfaction,  than  Mor¬ 
daunt.  He  stood  on  little  ceremony,  especially  at 
his  own  house  ;  and  at  his  friend’s  never  allowed 
any  thing  to  incommode  him  from  a  bashful  re¬ 
serve.  Whatever  was,  in  his  opinion,  wrong,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  condemn. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Mordaunt  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  after  having  passed  the  meridian  of  his  days 
beneath  the  burning  sun,  and  amidst  the  luxuries 
of  the  East.  He  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  land¬ 
lord;  generous  and  benevolent,  ‘Uhe  petition  of 
distress  was  never  offered  to  him  in  vain.”  In 
Lancashire  he  lived  in  retirement,  as  it  were, 
spending  the  principal  part  of  his  time  at  the  town 
of  Ormskirk,  four  miles  from  his  estate.  He 
breathed  his  last  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
having  attained  something  more  than  fourscore 
years  of  age. 


Deer-stalking  has  already  commenced.  Last  week 
Sir  Joseph  RadclilFe  killed  two  fine  deer  in  Guiack 
Forest,  in  Badenoch.  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  is  daily 
expected  in  Tilt  Forest,  in  Athol.  The  Marquis  of 
Abercorn  has  taken  the  shooting  at  Kinrara. 


Count  Matuszewic,  accompanied  by  Viscount  Fitz- 
harris  and  Mr.  Massey  Stanley,  is  gone  for  the  grouse 
shooting  season  to  Perthshire.  The  first  produce  of 
the  Highlands  arrived  in  town  on  Tuesday  by  the  City 
of  Aberdeen  steam-boat.  She  brought  1,000  boxes, 
ome  of  which  were  from  Count  Matuszewic. 


Grouse  shooting  commenced  on  Wednesday  last. 
Generally  speaking,  birds  are  plentiful  and  very  strong 
on  the  wing. — Leeds  Intelligencer. 


We  understand  the  grouse  are  very  fine  and  plentiful 
this  season.  As  a  proof  of  this  two  gentlemen  from 
Birmingham,  who  only  shot  on  the  12th  and  13th,  upon 
the  Bradfield  Subscription  Moors,  near  Sheffield,  bag¬ 
ged  their  forty-six  brace. 
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BORDER  GAMES. 


The  St.  Ronan  Border  Club  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  among  the  youth  of 
the  Scottish  Border,  held  their  ninth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Innerleithen,  on  Monday  sen’night. 

At  an  early  hour  the  “  flowers  of  the  forest  ” 
began  to  assemble  on  the  field.  A  little  past  nine 
o’clock,  a  band  appeared  upon  the  green,  in  a  very 
handsome  uniform,  and  after  playing  several 
beautiful  airs,  they  struck  up  “  The  gathering  of  the 
borders.’^ 

The  competitors  were  less  numerous  than  at 
some  of  the  former  meetings.  After  appointing 
"William  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Glenermiston,  Henry  G. 
Bell,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  judges  of  the 
games,  the  sports  of  the  day  commenced  with  quoit 
playing  for  a  medal.  The  playing  was  super-ex¬ 
cellent  ;  all  the  art  which  science  and  skill 
could  call  forth  was  exercised,  much  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  surrounding  spectators,  and  although 
the  game  is  rather  one  of  a  tedious  nature,  still 
from  the  many  dexterous  shots  which  were  played 
by  the  various  competitors,  a  deep  interest  was 
kept  up  throughout  the  whole  game,  which  was 
exceedingly  well  contested,  and  ultimately  gained 
by  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq.,  advocate,  against 
sixteen  other  competitors. 

The  prize  for  hop,  step,  and  leap  was  again  won 
by  Mr.  William  Leyden,  Denholm,  who  leapt  to 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder  46  feet,  1  inch; 
which  may  be  stated,  without  the  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  the  greatest  distance  yet  on  record. 

The  prize  for  standing  hop,  step,  and  leap,  was 
also  gained  by  Mr.  Leyden,  who  leapt  with  ease 
32  feet  10  inches.  A  second  prize  for  standing 
hop,  step,  and  leap,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Harper, 
Roseberrymains,  who  cleared  31  feet.  The  prize 
for  the  high  leap  was  also  carried  off  by  Mr.  Ley¬ 
den,  who  leapt  a  perpendicular  height  measuring  5 
feet,  1  inch. 

The  long  run,  for  which  a  prize  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Ballantyne  of  Holy  lee,  was  numerously  and 
keenly  contested,  and  gained  in  beautiful  style  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Michie,  Hawick.  A  short  race  for  a 
medal,  given  by  Robert  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
was  also  well  contested,  and  gained  by  Mr.  Walker, 
Haddington. 

Another  short  race  was  run  and  gained,  with 
much  difficulty,  by  Mr.  Harper;  a  prize  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Scott,  from  Yarrowford,  who  was 
second,  and  lost  only  by  half  a  nose  length. 

The  first  prize  for  wrestling  was  gained  by  Mr. 
R.  Michi ;  for  the  prize  for  the  second  wrestle  Mr. 
Harper  was  considered  by  the  judges  the  successful 
competitor,  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  the  parties,  a 
third  prize  was  offered  for  another  trial,  when  a 
most  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Har¬ 
per  gave  his  man  a  dreadful  fall,  when  shouts  of 
victory  were  proclaimed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Harper. 

Putting  the  heavy  ball  succeeded.  A  ball 
weighing  22lb  was  thrown  in  admirable  style  35 
feet  4  inches  by  Mr.  R.  Michie,  which  well  en¬ 
titled  him  to  the  prize. — A  ball  of  16lb  was  thrown 


by  Mr.  Leyden,  in  a  style  in  a  great  measure 
peculiar  to  himself,  43  feet,  being  several  inches 
farther  than  any  of  his  opponents,  consequently 
securred  for  him  the  prize. 

For  hammer  throwing  Mr.  R.  Michie  was  the 
fortunate  competitor.  He  threw  a  151b  hammer 
105  feet,  being  four  feet  farther  than  the  greatest 
distance  hitherto  thrown  at  the  St.  Roman  games 
with  the  same  hammer. 

The  sports  concluded  with  a  steeple  chase  for 
another  prize  given  by  Mrs.  Ballantyne  of  Holy- 
lee,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Robert  Laid  law,  Yair, 
a  descendant  of  Auld  Will  O’Phaups,  so  long 
celebrated  in  the  racing  calender  of  Ettrick 
Forest. 

At  five  o’clock  the  members  of  the  club  sat  down 
to  dinner,  in  Cameron’s  of  the  St.  Ronan’s  Inn. 
William  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Glenmoriston  in  the 
chair,,  supported  by  H.  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Booth  ;  Richard  Winsloe,  Esq.,  and  th 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  croupiers. — During  the  evening 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  delighted  the  meeting  with 
many  of  his  best  songs.  The  musical  talent  of  the 
Messrs.  Ogilvie  was  certainly  no  small  acquisition 
to  the  meeting,  and  in  the  song  of  “  O’er  th«  Moor 
amang  the  Heather  ”  they  have  no  equals. 

A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Club  was  read  to  the  meeting  by  the 
President,  wherein  his  Grace  stated  how  much  he 
regretted  his  unavoidable  absence  from  the  meeting, 
being  alone  detained  in  London  by  his  Parliamen¬ 
tary  duties. 

As  many  of  the  members  seemed  anxious  to  join 
the  curling  and  quoiting  parties  on  the  green,  the 
President,  a  little  before  nine  o’clock,  drank  good 
night,  when  the  meeting  broke  up.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  the  medal  given  by  Lord  Elibank  was 
contested  for  on  Mr.  Cameron’s  artificial  board, 
and  gained  by  David  Wilson,  Esq.,  Halls,  against 
23  competitors.  About  12  o’clock  the  Bowman 
of  the  Boarder  mustered  strong  on  the  plains  of  St. 
Ronan’s  to  compete  for  another  medal  given  by 
Lord  Elibank  for  rifle  shooting,  which  was  keenly 
contested  and  gained  by  Mr.  Normand,  from 
Baltilly,  Fifeshire.  In  this  competition,  Mr. 
Stewart  of  Glenormiston  counted  second.  Ano¬ 
ther  match  at  rifle  shooting  followed,  for  a  medal, 
the  gift  of  R.  Winsloe,  Esq.,  which  was  won  by 
Andrew  Dun,  Esq.,  W.  S. 

The  Marchmont  Silver  Arrow  was  next  shot  for, 
for  which  there  were  ten  competitors,  viz  : — The 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  Colonel  Ferguson,  Captain 
Mackenzie,  Messrs.  H.  G.  Bell,  Haldane,  Spittal, 
Thomson,  Lothian,  Gregory,  and  Fraser,  and 
gained  in  beautiful  style  by  Mr.  William  Spittal, 
a  member  of  the  Newington  Club,  who  counted 
six  out  of  thirteen  ends. 

The  Medal  given  by  the  Ladies  of  St.  Ronan’s 
was  next  shot  for  (as  a  second  prize  the  winner  of 
the  arrow  not  being  allowed  to  compete  for  it),  and 
gained  by  Captain  Mackenzie,  from  Duddingston, 
a  member  of  the  Albyn  Club. 

A  Sweepstake  of  one  end  was  also  shot  for,  and 
gained  by  Francis  Thomson,  Esq.,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Albyn  Club. 

A  little  before  five  o’clock  the  Bowmen  of  the 
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Border  sat  down  to  dinner  in  Riddle’s  of  the 
Cleikum  Inn — H.  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  croupier.  After  spending  a 
few  very  happy  hours,  the  meeting  separated,  much 
delighted  with  the  amusements  of  the  day. 


SWIMMING. 

We  copy  the  following  judicious  observa¬ 
tions  from  the  Baron  de  Berenger’s  highly 
interesting  work,  entitled  “  Helps  and 
Hints  : — 

Drowning  is  more  frequently  the  consequence 
of  fear,  than  of  inability  as  to  salvation  by  swim¬ 
ming  ;  I  might  say  always,  with  the  exception  of 
blows  that  stun  or  disable,  and  the  interruption 
to  exertion  from  cramp,  only.  Man  is  formed  for 
swimming,  even  more  so  than  most  other  animals 
who  maintain  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  nevertheless ;  then  why  should  we  not 
swim  1 — there  is  not  any  deficiency  on  our  side, 
but  it  is  the  eonsciousness  of  dangers  which  we  have 
not  been  familiarized  with,  that  drowns  by  fear, 
and  it  ought  to,  and  can,  be  subdued  by  reason, 
and  by  confidence  inspired  under  judicious  ma¬ 
nagement.  The  blacks  throw  even  their  newly 
born  infants  into  the  water  :  they  struggle  of 
course,  they  are  too  young  to  be  startled  by  reason, 
or  to  have  any  skill,  or  knowledge,  or  good  advice, 
to  bring  to  their  aid  ;  who  will  deny,  that  their 
efforts  are  purely  instinctive  ?  Their  only  anxiety 
is,  to  regain  their  mothers,  whose  watchful  pre¬ 
sence  they  are  alone  conscious  of,  and  whose  aid 
is  only  given  in  case  of  real  need  :  what  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  1  that  the  infant  soon  discovers  the  best 
means  of  aquatic  locomotion,  even  before  it  ac¬ 
quires  the  knowledge  and  power  of  walking  ;  and 
which,  in  reality,  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
swimming ;  because  the  head,  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  body  (heaviest  for  its  dimensions),  is  at  the 
extremity  of  a  lever  that,  for  its  correct  position, 
and  for  its  changes  from  and  to  the  perpendicular 
attitude,  is  dependent  on  the  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  how  to  disturb  and  to  restore  an  exact 
balance,  and  which  struggle  or  manoeuvering,  if 
so  I  may  call  it,  is  known  by  the  term  ot  walking. 
Look  at  a  child  first  endeavouring  to  walk,  its 
very  looks,  as  well  as  attitude,  tell  you  that  it  is 
under  a  strong  influence  of  both  fear  and  desire  ; 
yet  it  overcomes  fear,  and  by  perseverance  only, 
thus  to^  acquire  a  more  difficult  art  than  that  of 
preserving  buoyancy.  If  we  were  to  prevent  a  child 
from,  walking  till  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  then  only  to  urge  the  prudent  and  reflect¬ 
ing  MAN  ^0  walk,  HIS  fear  would  be  as  great  and  as 
impeding  as  it  is  in  the  water  to  those  who  have  not 
been  allowed  to  familiarize  themselves  with  that  ele¬ 
ment  before  reason,  prudence,  and  calculation  have 
made  themselves  the  masters  of  his  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  stinting  keepers  of  his  corporeal  trea¬ 
sures,  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  increased 
by  a  judicious,  early,  and  frequent  employ  ;  whereas 
they  are  but  too  frequently  hoarded  up,  miser- like, 
to  RUST,  and  to  be  crippled  by  over  caution,  i.  e 
cowardice,  just  as  a  child  is  made  rickety  by  a  lazy 
or  a  drunken  nurse.  Why  should  we  not  adopt 
follow  the  practice  of  the  blacks  }  is  it  because 
they  are  not  white,  or  because  we  have  less  judg¬ 
ment  ?  ^  ^  et  do  we  not  see  their  nearly  amphibious 
powers  invite  our  imitation,  as  much  as  the  happi¬ 


ness,  the  excessive  delight,  which  their  infants 
evince  when  even  in  the  sea,  must  excite  the  fair 
envy  and  also  the  blushes  of  our  children ;  let 
them  only  familiarize  with  that  element  before  they 
have  any  idea  of  danger,  and  they  will  swim  as 
well  as  their  sable  models  ;  for  surely  there  cannot 
be  less  buoyancy  in  a  white  than  in  a  black  skin  ! 
You  know  how  long,  how  unsuccessfully,  yet  per- 
severingly,  I  have  laboured  to  correct  this  over¬ 
sight  with  British  youths.  Your  own  swimming 
should  not  have  been  delayed,  but  for  your  mo¬ 
ther’s  sake,  and  in  which  I  was  wrong,  although 
the  want  of  convenience  seconded  her  entreaties  ; 
but  as  our  neighbour,  old  Father  Thames,  tells  us 
to  repair  that  error  by  accepting  his  invitation, 
we  will  not  only  do  so,  but  tax  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness,  by  encroachingly  making  him  support  our 
FLOATING  SCHOOL  OF  NATATION,  as  soon  as  a  Suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  members  will  give  their  support 
to  so  heavy  an  addition  to  my  other  and  already 
too  lavishly  bestowed  expenses.  The  Thames  Na¬ 
vigation  committee’s  permission  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected,  most  handsomely  granted  as  it  was,  its 
members  evinced  both  patriotism  and  philan¬ 
thropy  in  meeting  my  solicitation  ! 


ON  THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
ROMANS  &c. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sportsman,  <?fc. 

Sir, — Ithas  been  generally  remarked,  that  all  warlike 
nations  have  been  distinguished  for  their  attachment 
to  hunting.  However,  only  a  confused  notion  of  the 
mode  of  hunting  adopted  by  the  ancients  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  We  are  told,  that  dogs  were 
used,  and  we  have  a  striking  instance,  upon  record,  of 
the  astonishing  vigour  and  courage  of  a  species  of  dog 
which  existed  in  the  East,  if  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  When  Alex¬ 
ander,  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  India,  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  that  country  was  desirous  of  shewing 
him  the  value  of  the  dogs,  which  that  part  of  the  world 
produced.  A  dog  was  brought  into  Alexander’s  pre¬ 
sence,  and  a  stag  let  loose  before  him  ;  which  the  dog 
disregarded,  as  if  he  considered  the  animal  an  un¬ 
worthy  antagonist.  A  wild  boar  was  then  brought 
forward,  which  the  dog  also  disregarded.  Next  a 
bear  was  set  before  him  ;  but  even  this  scarcely  ex¬ 
cited  his  attention.  At  last,  a  tremendous  lion  was 
brought  forth  ;  when  the  dog  acknowledged  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  prepared  for  combat.  He  instantly 
evinced  a  degree  of  ungovernable  ardour  ;  and  flying 
at  the  lion  with  fury,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
totally  disabled  him  from  resistance.  Upon  this  the 
Indian,  who  was  desirous  of  surprising  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  monarch,  and  knowing  he  could  depend  on  the 
constancy  and  courage  of  his  dog,  ordered  his  tail  to 
be  cut  off,  which  was  easily  performed,  as  the  dog  was 
employed  in  holding  the  lion.  He  next  ordered  one 
of  his  legs  to  be  broken,  which,  however,  did  not  in 
the  least  abate  the  dog’s  ardour  ;  but  he  still  kept  his 
hold  as  firmly  as  before.  Another  leg  was  broken, 
but  he  only  pressed  the  lion  still  the  more.  In  this 
cruel  manner  all  his  legs  were  cut  off,  without  abating 
his  courage ;  and  at  last,  when  even  his  head  was 
separated  from  his  body,  the  jaws  seemed  to  keep  their 
former  hold  1  So  much  for  the  story  of  Elian.  Fliny 
gives  us  some  accounts  of  the  Epirolic  dogs,  which  in 
point  of  courage  were  at  least  equal  to  the  English 
bull  dog,  and  much  superior  in  strength. 
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The  Romans,  who  were  the  most  warlike  people  in 
the  world,  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
hunting ;  yet  their  hunting  offers  nothing  similar  in  its 
mode,  nor  yet  produces  a  similar  train  of  ideas,  to  those 
which  generally  arise  from  a  contemplation  of  what 
may  be  termed  field  sports.  The  exibition  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  Roman  Circus,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  amusements  ;  and  the  animals  thus  confined, 
were  hunted  and  killed  by  men  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  chiefly  culprits,  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  spectators.  Occasionally  the  beasts  were  made  to 
fight  with  each  other.  When  Pompey  dedicated  his  the¬ 
atre,  seventeen  elephants,  four  hundred  and  ten  pan¬ 
thers,  &c.  &c.  were  produced,  which  were  hunted  and 
killed  in  the  course  of  five  days.  About  this  period,  the 
art  of  taming  these  beasts  was  carried  to  such  perfection, 
that  M.  Antony  actually  yoked  them  to  his  carriages. 
Cesar,  in  his  third  dictatorship,  exhibited  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  beasts,  amongst  which  were  four  hundred 
lions,  and  a  cameleopard.  Titus  exhibited  five  thou¬ 
sand  various  kinds  of  beasts  in  one  day  ;  and  exhibitions 
continued  in  this  way  till  the  Emperor  Gordian  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  matter,  and  caused  a  temporary 
wood  to  be  planted  in  the  Circus,  into  which  he  turned 
two  hundred  stags,  thirty  wild  horses,  one  hundred 
wild  sheep,  ten  elks,  one  hundred  Cyprian  bulls,  three 
hundred  ostriches,  thirty  wild  asses,  one  hundred 
wild  boars,  &c.  which  were  hunted  and  killed  by  the 
people.  Probus  imitated  Gordian. 

Hence  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  Romans 
were  very  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  that  wild  beasts  must  have  been 
much  more  abundant  in  those  parts,  than  we  have 
reason  to  believe  they  are  at  present;  though  little  is 
certainly  known  at  this  period  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Africa  or  Asia. 

The  amusements  of  the  Roman  Circus,  however, 
varied  considerably  :  human  victims  supplied  the  place 
of  wild  beasts,  particularly  in  the  times  of  Nero,  Corn- 
modus,  Heligabalus,  ike.  and  ultimately  when  the 
seat  of  empire  was  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  to  those  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Circus  was 
converted  into  a  race  course,  frequently  attended, 
however,  with  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  Blues 
and  the  Gi’eens,  an  account  of  which  may  be  seen 


in  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire. 

I  am  not  aware  at  what  precise  period  Bull-fights 
were  introduced  into  Spain  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  they 
owe  their  origin  to  the  hunting  and  slaughtering  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  Roman  Circus  ;  and  though  the  bull¬ 
fight  is  not  exactly  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  an 
English  fox-hunter,  nevertheless,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  I  will  close  this  letter  with  a  very  short  notice  of 
of  it.  Bulls,  it  seems,  are  bred  for  the  purpose  of 
these  exhibitions,  and  the  most  ferocious  are  held  in 
the  greatest  esteem.  They  are  tormented  to  madness 
if  possible,  prior  to  their  entering  the  spacious  area, 
specially  appropriated  for  the  fight.  The  moment  the 
bull  makes  his  appearance,  the  shouts  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  evince  their  anticipated  delight.  Horsemen  armed 
with  lances,  called  Picadores  are  the  first  to  attack  the 
maddened  animal  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
horse  falls  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  bull ;  but  it 
arely  happens  that  the  men  experience  any  serious 
njury.  After  the  bull  has  been  speared  by  the  ho- se¬ 
men,  the  Banderillos  advance  to  the  charge,  and  tor¬ 
ment  the  already  infuriated  animal  by  throwing  small 
barbed  darts,  which  stick  fast  to  him.  When  pursued, 
the  footmen  have  various  means  of  escape,  such  as 
throwing  a  piece  of  cocloured  cloth  before  the  bull, 
leaping  the  inclosure,  &cc.  When  the  Banderillos 
have  sufficiently  exhausted  the  bull,  the  Matador,  at 
lengtii,  presents  himself,  armed  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  kind  of  flag  in  the  other.  He  still  further 
provokes  the  enraged  animal  ;  and  the  moment  the 
bull  springs  at  him,  he  throws  his  flag  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  face,  pierces  his  spine,  and  he  instantly  falls 
dead. 

When  the  British  troops  were  in  the  Peninsula, 
one  of  the  soldiers,  heated  with  liquor,  was  foolish 
enough  to  enter  the  area  at  one  of  these  bull  fights, 
and  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life. 

It  was  not  disgraceful  for  Spanish  noblemen  to 
contend  with  the  bull  on  horseback  ;  but  horsemen 
seldom  appear  at  present  in  the  bull  fights.  The  only 
excuse  for  these  savage  exhibitions  is,  that  the  profits 
are  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

Your’s,  &c. 

LYSIMACHUS, 


NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BLOOD  (continued.) — STATE  OF 
BLOOD  IN  DISEASE.  —  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OPINIONS  AD¬ 
VANCED  BY  AUTHORS  RESPECTING  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE 


OF  BUFFY  BLOOD. 

By  a  Veterin 

In  our  last  article  we  observed,  that,  in 
consequence  of  atmospheric  air  being  liable 
to  undergo  such  a  variety  of  different  changes 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  as  not 
only  the  colour,  coagulating  property,  tempera¬ 
ture,  ,  of  the  blood  of  animals,  us  also  the 
due  perforrnonce  of  all  the  variety  of  organic 
functions,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  in 
the  pj'oper  function  of  respiration  ;  namely,  the 
change  which  blood  undergoes,  in  circulating 
through  the  lungs,  it  is  obvious,  that,  as  blood 
imparts  vitality,  or  excitability,  to  every  part 
of  the  living  body,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 


RY  Surgeon. 

allowed  the  means  of  supporting  its  own,  and 
this  wc  find  to  be  effected  during  the  period 
of  the  animal’s  existence  (if  not  interrupted) 
by  the  means  of  iwo  grand  functions— 
tion  and  respiration.  It  is  clear,  that  if  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  ,0^  these  functions, 
become  interrupted  through  the  admission  of 
improper  air  or  food,  &c.,  the  arterial  blood, 
instead  of  assuming  the  proper  scarlet  colour,  so 
necessary  to  the  healthy  or  natural  state  of  the 
circulation,  will,  on  the  contrary,  gradually 
approach  towards  the  venous  character,  or 
what  is  considered  the  exhausted  arterial  state.. 
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for  as  it  has  been  clearly  shewn  that,  chyle, 
in  combination  with  atmospheric  air,  is  the 
true  and  only  source  of  arterial  blood,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that,  if  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
those  most  essential  supporters  of  animal  life 
(viz.,  food  and  air,)  is  not  regulated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  congenial  to  animal|  exis¬ 
tence,  the  new,  or  proper  supply  of  arterial 
blood,  gradually  becomes  diminished ;  dis¬ 
ease  and  death  is  the  ultimate  result,  and  we 
here  see  enough  of  this  in  the  human  subject, 
and  animal  creation,  in  the  disease  denomi¬ 
nated  b}'  the  term,  fever,  of  which,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  human,  there  are  considered 
to  be  a  variety  of  diflerent  sorts.* * 


*  For  a  long  period  the  notions  of  fever  were 
formed  on  a  supposed  peccant  quality  in  what  were 
called  the  humours.  These  opinions  have  gradually 
given  way  to  a  supposition,  that  fever  consists  in  a 
certain  arrangement  of  the  solids.  The  former  theory 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  schools,  which 
taught  a  concoction  and  critical  evacuation  of  moi’bi- 
jic  matter  as  the  febrile  cause.  A  theory  founded  on 
derangement  of  the  fluids  continued  to  be  supported 
by  Boerhaave  and  his  followers,  but  was  now  modi¬ 
fied  into  an  opinion  that  it  was  dependent  on  a  vis¬ 
cosity  or  lentor  of  the  blood.  The  latter  theory  was 
soon  after  the  prevailing  one,  being  adopted  and  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  Cullon,  on  a  supposi¬ 
tion  of  a  morbid  spasm  attacking  the  ultimate  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  living  fibre ;  by  Brown  and  Darwin, 
who  supposed  it  to  consist  of  the  contrary  degrees  of 
accumulated  and  exhausted  excitability ;  by  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,  M.  Broussais,  and  Professor  Marcus, 
who  made  it  local,  by  confining  its  action  to  one  or¬ 
gan,  or  one  set  of  organs ;  and  who,  each  of  them, 
identify  it  with  inflammation ;  Dr.  Clutterbuck’s 
theory  allows  of  no  idiopathic  fever  as  independent 
of  local  inflammation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  implies 
that  all  fevers,  whatever  their  modifications  may  be, 
consist  in  a  topical  inflammation  of  the  brain.  M. 
Broussais  is  also  a  localist,  but  he  places  fever  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  viscera  ;  principally,  how¬ 
ever,  in  those  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Professor 
Marcus  is  equally  favourable  to  the  identity  of  fever 
with  inflammation  ;  hut  that  inflammation,  disdaining 
to  be  fettered,  may  fix  its  seat  in  any  locality,  from 
whence  are  derived  the  various  febrile  types.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  has 
much  plausibility,  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  the 
parent  of  typhus  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  hec¬ 
tic  fever ;  while  an  inflammatory  attack  on  the  tra¬ 
cheal  and  broncheal  mucous  linings  forms  catarrhal 
fever.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  fever  as  an  idio¬ 
pathic  disease  in  the  horse  daily  gains  ground  among 
us  ;  and  while  an  increased  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  is  allowed  as  a  part  of  its  essence,  such  in¬ 
crease  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  some  peculiar 
morbid  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  on  them. 
Convinced,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of  primary, 
or  what  the  French  would  call  essential  fever  in  the 
horse,  let  us  now  enquire  into  the  nature  and  num¬ 
ber  of  his  febrile  diseases,  glancing  also  at  those  of 
horned  cattle.  It  must,  however,  be  premised,  that 
the  idiopathic  nature  of  fever  is  altogether  denied  in 
the  horse  by  some  eminent  veterinarians,  both  of  the 
French  and  English  schools.  La  Fosse,  Professors 
Volpi,  Girard,  and  Coleman,  with  Girard,  jun.,  are 
of  opinion  that  all  febrile  characters  exhibited  in 
him  are  purely  symptomatic  of  local  inflammation. 
On  the  contrary,  Sollysel,  Garsault,  Bourgelat, 


State  of  the  Blood  in  Disease. — 
Without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,'^  observes 
Dr.  Stevens,*  “  surgery  is  not  a  science,  and 
without  a  correct  view  of  the  healthy  and 
diseased  properties,  both  of  the  fluids  and 
solids,  even  the  most  eminent  physician 
is  but  little  better  than  the  unskilful  sur¬ 
geon,  w'ho  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  body  ;  and  often  the  physician, 
who  attends  only  to  the  solids,  is  not  more 
successful  in  his  practice  than  the  common 
empiric.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  has 
been  but  too  much  the  fashion,  for  nearly  a 
century  past,  to  overlook  almost  entirely  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  fluids;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  my  belief  is,  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  attending  to  the  blood,  particularly 
in  fever,  can  scarcely  be  overated  by  the 
practical  physician.  I  believe  also,  if  ever 
we  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certainty  in  the 
treatment  of  malignant  diseases,  that  this  is  not 
only  the  basis  on  which  we  are  to  build  our 
theory,  but  the  true  foundation  on  which  our 
practice  must  ultimately  rest ;  and  those  who 
neglect  this  deprive  themselves  of  their  best 
practical  guide  ;  for,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  the  appearance  of  the  blood  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  index  for  pointing  out  the  practice 
that  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  various  forms 
of  febrile  disease.'’  Without  entering  further 
into  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Stevens,  respecting 
this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember 
that  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  state  of  the 
blood  7iot  only  in  human,  hut  likewise  i?i  veteri- 
tiai'y  practice,  more  particularly  when  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  suffering  from  disease,  ought  to  be  a 
particular  object  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  directed.  But  then, 
let  us  ask,  should  it  he  shewn,  that  blood, 
under  certain  states  of  disease,  is  known  to 
present  appearances  for  which  neither  the 
practitioner  7ior  the  physiologist  can  satis¬ 
factorily  account,  and  ivhich  we  shall  here¬ 
after  endeavour  to  shew,  it  behoves  us,  to 
extend  our  enquiries,  through  the  means  of 
experiment,  observation,  &c.,  with  the  view 
of  endeavouring  to  throw  a  greater  degree  of 
light  on  this  most  important  subject,  and,  by 
such  means,  to  arrive  at  a  more  sure  mode  of 
treating  many  diseases  winch  we  at  present 
but  imperfectly  understand,  not  only  in  brute 
but  also  in  human  practice.  To  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  this  subject  more  fully, 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  for  us 
to  allude  to  that  particular  state  of  the  blood 
so  frequently  met  with  in  disease,  under  the 
denomination  of  huffy,  or  inflamed  ;  in 
which  cases,  where  a  moderate  quantity  is 


Husard,  jun.,  Percival,  and  a  long  list  of  other  ob¬ 
servant  veterinarians,  admit  the  existence  of  an  idio¬ 
pathic  form  of  fever  ;  it  Avas  also  veiy^  fully  recog¬ 
nised  by  Gibson,  Bracken,  and  Bartlett. — Mr.  Blaine  s 
Veterinary  Outlines,  page  S26.  1832. 

*  See  “  Observations  on  the  healthy  and  diseased 
properties  of  the  blood,”  by  Win.  Stevens,  M.D., 
1832. 
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drawn  and  allowed  to  coagulate,  instead  of 
coagulatmg  into  an  uniform  red  mass,  as  is 
the  case  tvhen  a  similar  quantity  of  blood  is 
taken  where  there  is  no  disease  of  the  system 
present,  it  will  be  found  to  coagulate  much 
slower  than  common ;  and  by  the  time 
coagulation  has  taken  place^  will  be  found  to 
have  separated  into  two  parts,  of  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  as  mentioned  in  our  former  article 
(see  page  5,)  on  Epidemic  Disease  in  Cattle, 
that  is,  the  vpper  portion  will  present  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  colour,  while  the  lower  will  present 
the  red  appearance,  but  the  red  colour  will  most 
commonly  be  of  a  darker  nature  than  what  is 
common  to  blood  when  taken  in  perfect  health. 
Although  blood  is  commonly  found  to  present 
the  huffy  appearance  under  circumstances  of 
increased  circulation,  or  what  is  termed,  an  in¬ 
flammatory  state  of  the  system  ;  yet,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  sometimes  found  to  the  like  ex¬ 
tent,  in  individuals  of  the  same  size  and  species, 
when  there  is  no  increase  of  circulation,  nor 
any  symptom  of  inflammalory  action  present. 

This  has  most  certainly  been  a  complete 
paradox  to  practitioners  in  medicine.  That 
blood  should  present  a  particular  appearance 
under  an  infammatory  state  of  the  system,  has 
been  fully  admitted  by  the  majority,  but  that 
it  should  present  the  like  appearance,  and 
to  the  same  extent,  in  subjects,  under  circum¬ 
stances  where  there  is  no  increase  of  circula¬ 
tion,  has  been  a  matter  of  no  very  easy  ex¬ 
planation,  and  has  thereby  been  the  means  of 
creating  a  great  deal  of  confusion  respecting 
the  treatment  of  disease,  which  the  following 
extracts  will  tend  to  shew  . — 

“  The  last  proof  of  internal  inflammation, 
observes  Dr.  Gregory,*  “  is  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  drawn.  All  ages  and 
countries  have  agreed  in  looking  upon  buffi- 
ness  of  the  blood  as  a  test  of  inflammatory 
action  ;  but  different  ideas  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  which 
should  be  attached  to  it.  Boerhaave  and 
the  followers  of  his  school  considered  it  as 
the  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  that  len~ 
tor  or  spissitude  of  the  blood,  on  which  they 
believed  inflammation  to  depend.  Other 
physicians  have  undervalued  it  as  a  symptom 
of  inflammation.  Upon  the  whole,  1  am 
satisfied  that  buffy  blood  is  a  very  important 
criterion  of  the  presence  of  inflammation. 
Genuine  inflammation,  indeed,  sometimes 
exists  without  it ;  and  the  first  cup  of 
blood  may  be  buffy  when  the  last  is  not. 
These  and  other  anomalies  are  interesting 
in  a  practical  as  well  as  a  pathological 
view,  but  they  do  not  lessen  the  diognosis 
value  of  buffiness  of  blood. 

The  circumstances  that  occur  to  produce  a 
buffy  appearance  of  the  blood  have  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  investigation.  It  is  ge¬ 


*  See  Gregory’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  fourth  edition  5  page  172-3  j 
1835. 


nerally  considered  to  depend  upon  an  atte¬ 
nuated  state  of  the  blood,  by  which  its  heavier 
portion,  the  red  particles,  more  readily  sub¬ 
side.  Some  have  attributed  the  phenomenon 
to  the  slow  coagulation  of  the  blood,  but  this 
is  obviously  an  insuflicient  explanation,  for 
blood  may  coagulate  slowly,  and  not  be  buffy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  often  be  predicted 
that  blood  will  prove  buffy  from  the  bluish 
appearance  which  it  exhibits  in  flowing  from 
the  arm.  The  slow  coagulation  of  blood  ob¬ 
servable  in  those  inflammations  called  eutonic, 
or  active,  is  the  occasion  of  another  pheno¬ 
menon  highly  characteristic  cf  inflammatory 
action,  namely,  the  cupped  appearance  of 
blood. 

The  student  will  be  careful  to  observe  that 
cupped  blood  is  always  bufl’y,  v/hile  blood  fre¬ 
quently  exhibits  a  flat  surface  without  any 
contraction  of  the  coagulum.  Some  patho¬ 
logists  imagine  that  the  relative  proportion 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  augmented  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  ;  others  attribute  the 
occurrence  of  buffy  blood  merely  to  increased 
rapidity  in  the  blood  s  motion,  forgetting  that 
the  blood  is  often  deeply  bulled,  with  the 
pulse  at  eighty,  or  even  considerably  below 
the  standard.  The  subject,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
but  appears  to  be  within  the  legitimate  grasp 
of  scientific  investigation.  The  influence  of 
the  heart’s  own  action,  and  of  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  in  the  developement  of 
buffiness,  are  points  which  appear  to  merit 
particular  inquiry.” 

Mr.  John  Hunter.*  “  Whether  the  dis¬ 
position  for  inflammation,  and  the  change 
produced  in  the  blood  arise  from  a  real  in¬ 
crease  of  animal  life,  or  whether  it  is  only  an 
increase  of  a  disposition  to  act  with  the  lull 
powers  which  the  machine  is  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of,  is  not  easily  determined,  but  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  it  is  either  the  one 
or  the  other:  there  are  some  circumstances, 
however,  that  would  incline  us  to  suspect  it 
to  be  the  latter,  because  there  is  often  inflam¬ 
mation  when  the  powers  of  the  machine  are 
weak,  where  it  appears  to  be  only  an  exertion 
of  very  weak  powers,  arising  from  mere  irrita¬ 
tion  produced  :  in  such  cases  the  blood  will 
show  signs  of  weakness,  although  sizy.  This 
appears  to  be  equally  the  case  in  fevers  or  in 
the  symtomatic  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  appear  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  was  really  an  increase  of  animal  life, 
for  women  who  are  breeding,  and  are  in  per¬ 
fect  health,  always  have  sizy  blood,  and  this 
is  most  remarkabl}’^  the  case  with  all  animals 
in  similar  situations  ;  now  it  would  appear 
necessary  for  an  animal  whenever  put  into  a 
situation  where  greater  powers  are  wanted  to 
have  these  powers  increased.  In  a  breeding 
wmman  there  is  a  process  going  on,  though 
natural,  yet  uncommon,  and  which  requires  a 


*  See  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  vol.  ii.,  page  63  j  1812 
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greater  exertion,  or  a  greater  quantity  of 
powers  than  usual,  and  therefore  we  have 
them  produced.  The  process  of  breeding, 
although  in  many  of  its  symptoms  it  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  fever,  is  yet  very  different;  for  actual 
fever  kept  up  for  nine  months,  would  destroy 
the  person ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
are  relieved  by  such  a  process.  If  these  ob¬ 
servations  are  just,  this  blood  should  not  be 
called  inflammatory  blood,  but  blood  where 
powers  of  life  are  increased.’^ 

Sir  C.  Scud  AMO  RE.f  “It  deserves  further 
discussion  how  far  the  appearance  of  the 
buffy  coat  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fixed  practical 
rule  for  the  use  of  the  lancet  ?  It  appears  to 
me  that  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  evidence  of  inflammatory  diathesis,  we 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  careful  not  to  be 
too  much  influenced  in  the  repetition  of  vene¬ 
section  by  such  appearance  of  the  blood.  In 
many  diseases  it  will  continue  to  predominate 
under  circumstances  of  such  great  debility, 
that  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  pursue 
the  practice  of  bleeding.  Even  to  the  dying 
hour  of  the  consumptive  patient,  the  blood 
does  not  fail  to  exhibit  the  buffy  coat  more  or 
less  considerably.  In  the  treatment  of  severe 
pleurisy,  its  continued  appearance  does  not 
alone  warrant  incessant  bleedings.” 

Sir  A.  Cooper.];  “  The  indication  for 
a  repetition  of  blood-letting  is  said  to  be  a 
buffy  state  of  the  blood,  but  your  decision 
must  not  be  grounded  by  this  appearance, 
you  may  .still  have  a  hard  pulse.  When 
blood  is  cupped,  it  is  said  to  be  a  proof  of 
strength,  and  that  bleeding  should  be  re¬ 
pealed.  The  following  case,  however,  will 
show  that  even  a  cupped  state  of  the  blood,  and 
huffiness  conjoined,  are  not  sufficient  evidenee 
to  w  arrant  a  conclusion  that  venesection  may 
be  repeated.  A  man  in  the  last  stage  of 
scurvy,  and  whose  blood-vessels  were  so  weak 
that  a  very  slight  pressure  upon  the  skin  pro¬ 
duced  ecchymosis,  whose  gums  bled  frequently 
and  whose  pulse  was  exceedingly  feeble  and 
quick,  had  taken  from  his  arm,  at  my  request, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  blood,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment  ;  after  standing  for  a  few  hours  it 
became  not  only  buffy,  but  exceedingly  cup¬ 
ped.  When,  therefore  you  employ  bleeding, 
it  may  be  of  importance  to  you  to  keep  this 
experiment  in  your  remembrance,’* 

Mr.  Blaine. §  “  It  may  likewise  not  be 
altogether  irrelevent  here  to  wish  that  in  the 
horse,  as  in  the  human,  what  is  termed  a 
buffy  state,  is  not  so  invariably  a  proof  of 
diseased  increase  in  the  circulation,  as  has 
been  heretofore  supposed ;  but  that  it  may 
and  does  exist  in  a  healthy  state  often  ;  and 
that  in  some  cases  of  disease,  \f  blood  be  drawn, 
as  long  as  this  appearance  presents  itself,  the  last 


drop  may  he  abstracted*  The  cupped  appear¬ 
ance  which  the  coagulum  puts  on,  and  which 
is  so  much  depended  on  in  the  human,  as  a 
proof  of  an  inflammatory  state  of  vascular 
action,  although  its  existence  be  denied  in 
the  horse,  yet  most  certainly  it  does  exist ; 
and  that  both  in  health  and  disease,  as  I  have 
witnessed  in  many  instances,  and  which  Mr. 
Percival  also  notices.  Neither  have  I  ob¬ 
served  that  this  presents  a  more  unerring 
criterion  of  inflammatory  action  than  the  buff 
itself.  Prudent  practitioners  will  therefore 
do  well  to  draw  their  inferences  from  an  union 
of  symptoms  and  appearances,  and  not  from 
these  alone.” 

Mr.  Percival. II  “  The  blood  not  unfre- 
quently,  in  the  human  subject,  exhibits  what 
is  considered  as  morbid  appearances  ;  whether 
this  be  the  effect  of  what  Mr.  Hunter  calls 
‘contiguous  sympathy  or  re.il  increase  of 
animal  life,’  or  whether  it  arise  from  some 
variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  its 
constituent  parts,  or  be  produced  by  some 
morbid  matter  contained  in  it,  we  are  not 
about  to  enquire.  All  we  wish  to  impress 
here  is  that  what  is  regarded  as  indicative  of 
increased  if  not  decreased  action  of  the  vascu¬ 
lar  system  of  the  human  subject  is  perfectly 
natural  to  the  horse,  in  his  domesticated  state ; 
if,  therefore,  you  examine  the  blood  of  a  horse 
in  apparent  good  health  you  expect  to  find  it 
sizy.  It  has  been  with  truth  remarked  by 
some  of  our  best  practitioners  in  human  me¬ 
dicine,  that  an  inflammatory  is  by  no 

means  essential  to  the  production  of  buffy 
blood  :  an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  horses’  blood  in  health.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  fact  is  universally  known : 
we  have  consulted  veterinary  authors  on  the 
subject  with  but  little  advantage,  for  they 
have  either  transcribed  the  accounts,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part  erroneous,  one  from 
another,  or  borrowed  them  from  human 
anatomy.” 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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lication  of  our  last  number,  viz. : — 
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t  Sir  C.  Scudamore  on  the  Blood,  page  148,  149  ;  ||  PercivaPs  Elementary  Lectures  on  the  Veteri- 

1824.  nary  Art;  vol.  i.;  published,  1823. 

f  Sir  A.  Cooper’s  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  Lan-  *  This  gentleman’s  name  was  omitted  by  mistake  ; 
cet,  vol.  i. ;  1826.  he  passed  his  examination  Jan.  6,  183.5,  before  we 

%  Blaine’s  Veterinary  Outlines ;  third  edition.  began  to  publish  a  regular  list. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

1 .  Tlie  establishment  shall  consist  of  a  society 
and  school,  to  be  called  the  Veterinary  College. 

2.  The  business  of  the  society  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  president,  twelve  vice-presidents, 
twenty ‘four  directors,  and  a  treasurer,  forming  a 
a  council;  in  whom  shall  be  lodged  the  whole 
executive  power  of  tlie  college,  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  members  at  large  in  general  meetings. 

3.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  and  treasurer^ 
shall  be  chosen  annually.  The  twenty-four  direc¬ 
tors  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  one  class 
shall  go  out  each  year,  and  six  directors  be  elected 
in  their  place.  No  director  shall  be  re-elected  till 
after  the  intervention  of  one  year. 

4.  Ten  members  shall  form  a  quorum  at  a 
general  meeting,  five  a  quorum  of  the  council,  and 
three  a  quorum  of  the  committee. 

5.  Five  auditors  shall  be  annually  chosen,  three 
of  whom  shall  not  be  of  the  council,  nor  on  any 
committee. 

6.  The  IStli  of  February  being  the  day  on  which 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  Veterinary  College, 
shall  be  the  anniversary  ;  on  which  day  the  seve¬ 
ral  ofiicers  of  the  college  shall  be  elected,  and  the 


members  invited  to  dine  together,  unless  it  shall 
happen  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  in  that  case 
the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  follow¬ 
ing. 

7.  Four  quarterly  general  meetings  shall  be 
held  in  the  year:  viz.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  the  first  Tuesday 
in  August,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  ;  at 
which  meetings  the  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly, 
and  all  subsepuent  general  meetings,  shall  be  read . 

8.  No  regulation  shall  be  altered  or  repealed, 
nor  shall  any  new  regulation  be  enacted,  but  by 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
at  two  successive  cpiarterly  meetings ;  and  every 
proposed  regulation,  alteration,  or  repeal,  shall, 
after  the  first  meeting,  be  fairly  written,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  council  room,  for  public  perusal  and 
consideration.  This  regulation  shall  extend  also 
to  the  removal  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  college, 
whose  salary  shall  amount  to  £150  per  annum  or 
upwards. 

9.  A  discretionary  power  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
council,  by  which  they  may,  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency,  or  where  the  advantage  of  the  institution  is 
evidently  concerned,  make  orders,  which  shall 
have  the  force  of  regulations,  till  the  next  quarterly 
meeting,  when  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  meeting, 

10.  Any  sura,  not  less  than  two  guineas,  shall 
be  a  qualification  for  an  annual  member,  and  not 
less  than  twenty  guineas  for  a  perpetual  member, 

11.  No  penson  shall  be  entitled  to  debate  or 
vote  at  any  meeting  who  has  not  been  a  member 
six  calendar  months,  nor  until  his  subscription  for 
the  current  year  and  all  his  arrears  are  paid ;  and 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  any 
meeting  whose  subscription  shall  be  two  years  in 
arrear. 

12.  At  all  elections,  peers,  and  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  ladies,  (having  been  subscribers  six 
months,)  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy ;  such 
proxy  being  a  member  of  the  college. 

13.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  shall  be 
determined  in  one  day,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  three  o’clock.  The  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  or  such  other  member  as  shall 
be  in  the  chair  at  any  general  meeting,  council,  or 
committee,  shall,  in  all  cases  of  equality  of  votes 
or  ballot,  have  a  double  or  casting  vote  or  ballot. 

14.  No  member  who  shall,  in  any  manner,  directly 
or  indirectly,  derive  any  advantage,  profit,  or  emo¬ 
lument,  from  the  funds  of  the  college,  or  who  shall 
be  charged  by  the  college,  with  any  office  whence 
such  profit  shall  accrue,  shall  be  elected  into  the 
council :  and  any  member  of  the  council  so  re¬ 
ceiving  shall  immediately  vacate  his  place.  Nor 
shall  any  member  who  receives  any  advantage  or 
emolument  from  the  college  be  chosen  or  continue 
on  any  committee. 

15.  No  officer  or  servant  of  the  college  shall 
presume,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  accejit 
of  any  present  or  gratuity  from  any  member,  or 
from  any  tradesman  or  other  person  having  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  college,  on  penalty  of  dismission. 
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16.  A  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  college 
and  school  shall  be  published  annually,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  each  subscriber  or  his  order,  at  the 
college,  gratis. 

17.  A  medical  experimental  committee  shall  be 
chosen,  who  shall  meet  occasionally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  suggesting  and  making  experiments,  with 
a  view  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  animal 
economy,  and  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicines 
upon  different  animals,  to  be  procured  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  purpose ;  and  for  inspecting  the  drugs  and 
medicines  bought  for  the  use  of  the  infirmary. 

18.  A  professor  of  veterinary  niedicine  shall  be 
appointed,  Avhose  appointment  shall  be  subject  to 
rule  No.  8. 

19.  A  secretary  shall  be  appointed,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  shall  be  subject  to  rule  the  8th. 

20.  A  collector  shall  be  appointed,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  shall  rernain  during  the  good  conduct 
of  the  officer.  ' 

THE  PRESIDENT 

Shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  college,  and 
shall  have  the  power  of  convening  a  special  gene¬ 
ral  meeting,  giving  ten  days  notice  to  the  members, 
by  advertisement,  in  two  or  more  morning  papers. 

THE  VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  shall  preside  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  college,  in  the  rotation  of  the  list; 
and  any  three  of  them  are  empowered  to  convene  a 
special  general  meeting  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
president. 

THE  COUNCIL 

Shall  meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month, 
and  as  much  oftener  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 

A  superintending  committee  shall  be  chosen, 
who  shall  meet  every  Tuesday  to  receive  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  officers,  and  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  college.  This  committee  shall 
consist  of  three  of  the  directors,  who  shall  attend 
an  rotation,  and  who  shall  receive  notice  thereof 
from  the  secretary  on  the  preceding  Monday. 
This  committee  shall  be  open  to  any  member  of 
the  college. 

Such  directors  as  shall  not  attend,  in  one  year, 
four  councils,  or  shall  not  have  attended  in  rotation 
the  superintending  committees,  or  engaged  other 
directors  to  attend  for  them,  shall  vacate  their 
places  as  directors,  and,  at  the  annual  election, 
others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  stead  into  the  classes 
they  belong  to. 

Any  six  of  the  directors  are  empowered  to  con¬ 
vene  a  special  general  meeting,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  president  or  three  vice-presidents. 

If  a  requisition  for  a  special  general  meeting  be 
signed  by  nine  members  entitled  to  vote,  and  the 
business  declared  in  the  requisition,  the  president, 
vice-pi’esidents,  or  directors,  shall  convene  the 
meeting,  and,  on  refusal,  the  nine  members  are 
empowered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  or  directors  should  have  done. 

THE  TREASURER, 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice-presidents, 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  college,  and 
shall  report  monthly  to  the  council  the  state  of  the 
college  accounts.  He  is  to  pay  no  bills  exceeding 
twenty  pounds  without  a  written  order  signed  by 
three  of  the  council. 


THE  f  ROFESSOR 

Shall  have  the  arrangement  and  directiofi  of  the 
studies  and  occupations  of  the  pupils,  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  his  lectures,  and  of  the  number  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subjects  required  for  dissection.  He 
shall  likewise  judge  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
forage  provided  for  the  infirmary,  and  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  cattle  therein,  and  of  the  remedies  em¬ 
ployed.  He  shall  make  a  report  every  week  to 
the  committee  of  the  state  of  the  college :  viz.,  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  animals  admitted  into 
the  college;  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
animals  discharged  from  the  college  ;  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  the  conduct  of  the  servants,  the 
different  sorts  of  forage  as  well  as  of  stores  and 
materials  wanted,  including  drugs,  &c.,  except 
such  articles  as  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  between  the  meetings  of  the  committee, 
which  is  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee.  He  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  several 
articles  ordered  from  time  to  time  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  shall  not  receive  any  thing  into  the 
college  but  what  is  so  ordered,  (except  as  above,) 
nor  without  a  bill  of  parcels. 

THE  SECRETARY 

Shall  reside  at  the  college,  and  be  present  at  all 
meetings,  councils,  and  committees ;  he  shall  take 
minutes  of  all  such  meetings,  and  shall  announce 
and  read  all  letters,  papers,  communications,  &c., 
and  shall  take  care  of  the  official  books  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  college.  He  shall  write  the  let¬ 
ters  directed  to  be  sent  on  account  of  the  college, 
by  any  meeting,  council,  or  committee.  He  shall 
keep  the  accounts  of  the  college  which  may  arise 
as  well  from  the  general  business  as  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  departments ;  this  will  include  the  super¬ 
intending  of  the  receipts,  and  delivery  of  what 
may  be  brought  to  or  taken  from  the  college,  or 
any  of  the  departments  of  shoeing,  pharmacy,  &c. 
He  shall  produce  a  state  of  his  accounts  every 
week  to  the  committee. 

THE  COLLECTOR. 

He  shall  within  one  calender  month,  after  notice 
is  given  him  by  the  secretary,  of  the  admission  of 
any  member,  call  on  him  for  his  subscription  ; 
and  shall  call  on  all  annual  members  within  one 
month  of  the  date  of  their  admission,  for  their 
subscriptions.  He  shall  have  receipt  books  pro¬ 
vided,  which  receipts  shall  be  signed  by  the  trea¬ 
surer,  and  countersigned  by  himself  when  he  de¬ 
livered  them.  He  shall  at  no  time  retain  more 
than'£20  in  his  hands  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  sum  is 
collected,  he  shall  pay  it  to  the  treasurer.  He 
shall  produce  his  books  to  the  committee  every 
week,  and  make  his  report  of  members  in  arrear 
every  month. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  PUPILS. 

1 .  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  pupil  on 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  must  be  able  to 
read  and  to  write  legibly  ;  preference  shall  be  given 
to  those  youths  who  shall  have  received  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  good  education,  and  more  especially  to 
those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  surgery  and 
pharmacy. 

2.  Candidates  qualified  according  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  and  not  being  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  nor  more  than  twenty-two,  shall 
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apply  to  the  secretary,  to  whom  they  shall  deliver 
a  paper,  containing  their  names,  age,  and  place  of 
abode ;  and  the  secretary  shall  refer  the  same  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  council  or  superintending 
committee.  The  limitation  of  the  age  is  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  practitioners  in  medicine  or  surgery,  or 
to  persons  having  made  some  progress  in  those 
studies. 

3.  The  pupils  on  the  foundation  of  the  college, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  council ;  and  care  shall 
be  taken  as  much  as  possible  to  admit  them  from 
different  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  the  science. 

4.  When  a  pupil  is  admitted  on  the  foundation 
of  the  college,  he  shall  engage  to  remain  so  long  in 
the  college  as  an  assistant,  as  shall  be  required  by 
the  council,  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  shall 
give  security  to  the  college  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
for  his  proper  conduct  during  that  time  ;  bat  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  retire  on  paying  to  the  college 
so  much  as  he  would  have  done  not  being  on  the 
foundation. 

5.  Persons  qualified  according  to  rules  No.  1 
and  2,  will  bs  admitted  into  the  college  on  paying 
twenty  guineas,  which  will  constitute  them  perpe¬ 
tual  pupils. 

6.  Pupils  on  the  foundation  who  appear  to  have 
a  taste  for  drawing,  shall  have  a  master  to  instruct 
them.  The  other  pupils  may  also  attend  such 
master  upon  paying  for  such  instruction. 

OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  STUDIES. 

Although  the  particular  distribution  of  the 
studies  shall  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the 
professor,  yet  the  general  order  of  them  shall  be 
nearly  as  follows  : — 

The  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy  being 
indispensible  to  those  who  would  make  any  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  art  of  healing,  the  pupils  shall  be 
first  instructed  in  zootomy. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

The  study  of  zootomy  shall  begin  on  the  1st  of 
November,  and  end  on  the  30th  April  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

The  study  of  the  exterior  knowlege  of  the  horse 
shall  begin  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  end  on  the 
30th  of  October.  In  this  course  the  pupil  shall 
be  taught  the  good  and  bad  conformation  of  the 
animal,  as  also  the  external  diseases  which  affect  his 
body  and  limbs. 

THIRD  COURSE. 

The  course  of  operations  shall  begin  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  end  the  30th  January  of  the 
following  year.  From  the  1st  of  February  to  the 
30th  April,  the  pupils  shall  put  in  practice  those 
surgical  operations  which  they  shall  have  been 
taught  in  the  preceding  course  of  lectures.  This 
shall  employ  them  the  mornings  only ;  in  the 
evening  they  shall  be  instructed  in  the  materia 
medica. 

FOURTH  COURSE. 

The  pupils  shall  attend  a  course  of  pharmacy, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  different  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  they  shall  divide  their  mornings  between 
the  dispensary  and  laboratory. 


FIFTH  COURSE, 

A  knowledge  of  the  common  plants  and  herbs 
being  necessary  to  the  veterinary  physician,  the 
pupils  shall  attend  a  course  of  botany  relative  to 
veterinary  medicine.  This  course  shall  take  place 
in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  as  well  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  continue  during  the  summer. 

SIXTH  COURSE. 

It  being  necessary  that  the  shoeing  of  horses 
shall  be  perfectly  understood,  the  pupils  shall 
attend  the  forge  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening 
lectures  shall  be  given  in  pathology,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  practice  of  the  infirmary. 

SEVENTH  COURSE. 

The  pupils,  after  having  gone  through  every 
branch  of  tlie  veterinary  art,  shall  be  obliged  to 
attend  the  infirmary  every  day,  when  the  profes¬ 
sor  shall  employ  them  according  to  their  respective 
abilities.  He  shall  confide  to  their  care,  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  animals,  whose  symptoms  they  shall 
be  obliged  accurately  to  observe,  and  note  down 
in  a  journal,  and  report  the  same  daily  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  But  the  treatment  of  the  patient  shall 
always  be  directed  by  the  professor,  and  strictly 
attended  to  by  the  pupil. 

EIGHTH  COURSE. 

The  design  of  the  institution  would  fail  in  a 
great  degree  if  the  pupils  were  not  to  be  instructed 
in  the  nature  of  epizootic  diseases  to  which  animals 
are  liable.  The  veterinary  physician  having  before 
him  the  table  of  symptoms  which  characterise 
diseases,  will  be  enabled  to  discern  the  nature  of 
the  maladies  which  he  has  to  encounter,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  make  a  better  choice  of  remedies 
proper  to  remove  them.  In  this  course,  therefore, 
the  pupils  will  be  taught  the  method  of  distinguish¬ 
ing,  preventing,  and  curing  diseases  as  they  occur 
in  particular  animals.  The  pupils,  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  studies,  shall  undergo  a  public  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  every  branch 
of  the  veterinary  art ;  and  those  who  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  perfectly  instructed  therein,  shall  receive 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  professor,  and  confirmed 
by  the  council. 

It  appears  by  the  above  division  of  the  studies 
that  a  term  of  three  years  is  sufficient  for  a  com¬ 
plete  education,  provided  the  pupils  are  capable, 
assiduous,  and  well  inclined. 

OF  THE  INFIRMARY. 

An  infirmary  shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
diseased  animals  belonging  to  the  members  of  the 
college. 

No  horses  or  any  animals  shall,  under  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatever,  be  received  into  the  college,  but 
those  actually  the  property  of  subscribers ;  and  to 
prevent  imposition  by  servants,  no  horse  or  other 
animal  shall  be  received,  unless  accompanied  with 
a  cheque  signed  by  the  owner.  Blank  cheques 
are  always  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  college. 

When  horses,  See.,  are  taken  from  the  college, 
the  expenses  either  of  keeping  or  shoeing  shall  be 
paid  by  the  groom  or  other  person  taking  the  ani¬ 
mal  from  thence,  before  it  shall  be  delivered  to  him. 

The  price  of  shoeing  shall  be  Is.  per  shoe,  and 
the  price  of  keep  for  horses  taken  into  the  infir¬ 
mary  shall  be  2s.  per  day. 
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Eacli  subscriber  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  horse  at  a  time  to  the  infirmary,  and 
when  the  stalls  are  occupied,  the  horses  sent  shall 
be  taken  in  rotation  as  the  stalls  become  vacant. 
A  book  shall  be  kept  in  which  shall  be  inserted  the 
applications  for  the  admission  of  horses. 

Eight  stalls  shall  be  kept  vacant  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  horses  in  very  acute  or  accidental 
cases,  out  of  the  plan  of  rotation. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  shall  be  the 
only  days  of  admission  into  the  infirmary,  (except 
in  cases  of  accident,)  and  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  the  only  days  of  delivery  from  thence. 

When  the  owner  of  a  horse  or  other  animal  re¬ 
ceives  notice  of  his  horse  being  ready  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  infirmary,  he  shall  send  for  him 
on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  notice  ;  and  shall  also 
send  by  the  groom  or  other  person,  the  amount  of 
the  keep,  (which  will  be  specified  in  the  notice,) 
with  the  notice  itself,  to  prevent  any  imposition  on 
the  college.  On  neglecting  to  send  for  the  horse 
or  other  animal  on  receiving  such  notice,  the  price 
of  keep  will  be  advanced  double  from  that  time  ; 
and  on  continuance  of  such  neglect,  the  committee 
shall  either  send  the  horse  to  a  livery  stable  at  the 
expense  and  risk  of  the  owner,  or  sell  it  to  pay  the 
charges,  as  they  may  think  proper ;  giving  the 
proprietor  a  week's  notice  of  such  determination. 

No  person  whatever,  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  excepted,  shall  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
infirmary  without  the  permission  of  the  professor, 
nor  at  any  time  but  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  two  o’clock. 

If  any  animal  die  in  the  infirmary,  the  body  shall 
belong  to  the  college,  and  the  professor  shall  open 
it  before  the  pupils  for  their  particular  instruction. 

RULES  CONCERNING  THE  GROOMS  AND 

HELPERS. 

No  grooms,  helpers,  See.,  shall  be  retained  in  the 
service  of  the  college,  but  such  as  are  sober  and 
diligent,  and  approved  of  by  the  superintending 
committee. 

As  the  food  shall  be  ordered  every  day  by  the 
professor,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient,  the 
groom  shall  not  increase  or  lessen  the  portions 
ordered.  This  article  must  be  observed  with  the 
most  rigid  exactness. 

The  infirmary  shall  be  kept  in  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  cleanliness. 

An  assistant  shall  be  appointed,  who  will  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  dispensary  and  labo¬ 
ratory,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor. 

The  most  gentle  treatment  of  the  animals  is 
strictly  enjoined.  The  groom  or  assistant  who 
shall  be  convicted  of  having  abused  a  horse,  &c., 
shall  be  instantly  discharged. 

A  steward  shall  be  appointed  who  will  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  forage,  &rc.,  belonging 
to  the  college. 

A  smith  shall  be  appointed,  who  will  be  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  forge,  subject  to  the  professor, 
by  whom  he  shall  be  appointed  or  dismissed,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  committee. 

Other  servants  shall  be  hereafter  appointed  as 
occasion  may  require. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  INTERIOR  DIS¬ 
CIPLINE  OF  THE  RESIDENT  PUPILS. 

CONCERNING  THE  HOURS  OF  RISIJiG,  RETIRING  TO 
BED,  AND  MEALS. 

1 .  The  pupils  are  to  rise  at  six  in  the  morning, 
from  Ladyday  to  Michaelmas  ;  and  at  seven,  from 
Michaelmas  till  Ladyday. 

2.  The  hour  of  breakfast  is  eight;  of  dinner, 
two ;  and  of  supper,  in  the  summer,  nine,  and,  in 
winter,  eight  o’clock. 

3.  Immediately  after  supper,  the  pupils  are  to 
retire  to  the  common  sitting-room  till  10  o’clock, 
at  which  hour  each  is  to  retire  to  his  bedchamber. 

4.  No  pupils  will  be  permitted  to  burn  candle 
in  the  night,  under  pretence  of  study  ;  the  lights 
are  to  be  extinguished  before  the  pupils  go  to  bed, 
and  none  are  to  remain  up  after  1 1  o’clock. 

.5.  The  pupils  are  to  take  their  places  at  table 
according  to  the  order  of  precedence  in  their  seve¬ 
ral  classes. 

6.  No  commons  are  to  be  carried  into  any  pri¬ 
vate  room,  but  in  case  of  sickness,  and  with  leave 
of  the  professor. 

7.  No  provisions  but  the  commons  are  to  be 
dressed  in  the  kitchen  for  any  of  the  pupils,  nor  to 
be  introduced  into  their  apartments  from  any  other 
quarter.  Wine  and  spirits  are  absolutely  prohi¬ 
bited. 

CONCERNING  THE  STUDIES. 

1 .  Every  pupil  is  required  to  attend  his  studies 
and  the  lectures  regularly,  according  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  professor. 

2.  The  studies  of  the  morning  are  to  commence  at 
nine  o’clock,  and  conclude  at  one  o’clock ;  and,  in 
the  afternoon,  to  commence  at  four  o’clock,  and 
conclude  at  7 ;  the  afternoons  of  Thursday  and 
Saturday  excepted. 

3.  The  professor  is  to  keep  a  book  in  which  he 
is  to  record  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of 
the  pupils  in  their  respective  classes,  which  book 
is  to  be  produced  to  the  committee  at  their  meet¬ 
ings. 

4.  There  will  be  a  vacation,  commencing  the 
15th  of  August,  and  ending  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  except  with  those  pupils  who  are  in  the  third 
year  of  their  studies. 

CONCERNING  THE  LIBRARY. 

1.  Every  pupil  who  takes  a  book  out  of  the 
library  for  his  private  use,  is  to  make  an  entry  of 
it  in  the  library  book,  and  is  to  be  accountable  for 
it. 

2.  Every  pupil  is  to  return  the  books  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  library  by  four  o’clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

3.  No  book  belonging  to  the  libraiy  is  to  be  left 
in  any  public  room  or  passage,  but  must  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  pupil  who  takes 
it  from  the  library. 

4.  No  pupil  shall  take  pens,  ink,  or  paper,  the 
library  book,  or  the  catalogue  of  books,  out  of  the 
library,  nor  write  in  any  book  belonging  to  the 
library,  except  the  entry  of  the  books  he  lakes  from 
thence. 

CONCERNING  ABSENCE  FROM  COLLEGE,  AND  RE¬ 
TURN,  AND  OF  TIME  OF  SHUTTING  THE  GATES. 

1.  Nothing  but  illness  shall  be  admitted  as  an 
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excuse  for  any  of  the  pupils  absenting  themselves 
from  some  place  of  public  worship. 

2.  No  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  go  to  London, 
except  by  desire  of  a  parent,  guardian,  or  persons 
properly  authorised  by  them,  expressed  by  letter 
to  the  professor,  unless  on  some  particular  emer¬ 
gency,  of  which  the  professor  shall  judge  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

3.  No  pupil  is  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  college  after  the  gates  are  closed  in  the  evening, 
without  permission  from  the  professor  ;  and  every 
pupil  who  has  leave  of  absence  in  the  day  is  to 
return  to  the  college  before  the  gates  are  locked . 

4.  The  gates  are  to  be  locked,  from  Ladyday  to 
Midsummer,  at  eight  o’clock,  and  from  Michael¬ 
mas  to  Ladyday  at  seven. 

5.  Every  pupil  who  leaves  or  enters  the  college 
premises,  by  any  other  way  than  the  gates,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  if  this  offence  be 
committed  after  the  gates  are  locked,  it  will  be 
considered  as  a  high  aggravation. 

6.  Every  pupil  who  passes  the  night  out  of  the 
college,  without  leave  from  the  committee,  (except 
as  requested  in  No.  2.)  will  be  expelled,  or  suffer 
such  other  punishment  as  the  circumstances  may 
require. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  There  shall  be  no  intercourse  between  the 
pupils  and  the  domestic  servants;  nor  shall  they 
go  into  the  kitchen,  or  those  parts  of  the  house 
where  the  servants  are  occupied  in  their  necessary 
employments. 

2.  Whoever  breaks,  or  in  other  respects  injures, 
the  utensils  or  furniture  belonging  to  the  college, 
shall  pay  for  or  replace  the  articles. 

3.  No  visitors  shall  be  admitted  but  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  study,  and  the  pupils  shall  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  entertain  them,  or  each  other,  with  any  thing 
but  tea  or  coffee. 

4.  No  pupil  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
take  from  the  college,  or  lend  to  any  person,  any 
copy  of  the  professor’s  manuscripts,  or  any  notes 
or  memorandums  of  his  lectures. 

5.  No  pupil  shall  interrupt  the  studies  of  the 
other  pupils,  by  quarrelling  or  playing,  nor  will 
any  improper  language  or  conversation  be  tolerated 
on  any  account,  either  in  the  hours  of  study  or  at 
any  other  time;  and  the  only  distinction  in  the 
college  shall  arise  from  regular  behaviour  and  dili¬ 
gent  application. 

6.  Every  pupil  shall  punctually  attend  to  the 
foregoing  regulations,  and  also  to  the  directions  of 
the  professor.  Every  act  of  disobedience  will  in¬ 
cur,  on  the  first  offence,  the  reprimand  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor;  on  the  second  offence,  the  professor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  report  to  the  committee,  who 
may  either  impose  a  fine,  or,  if  they  think  proper, 
report  the  matter  to  the  council  at  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  with  whom  remains  the  power  of  expulsion* 

Payment  of  fines  is  not  considered  as  in  any  de¬ 
gree  an  adequate  compensation  for  an  habitual 
breach  of  any  of  the  laws  ;  and,  as  the  professor 
is  expected  to  make  a  regular  report  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  regard  to  the  observance  or  violation 
of  them,  they  will  be  strictly  supported,  as  well  for 
the  reputation  and  improvement  of  the  pupils  as 
for  the  general  credit  and  benefit  of  the  institution. 


IVe  feel  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  continuation  of  these  highlg  in¬ 
teresting  and  lucid  papers. — Edit. 

SUBJECT  OF  POISONS,  AND  CER¬ 
TAIN  SUPPOSED  POISONS, 
(Contimied  from  page  71  of  our  last  Number.) 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Mr  Editor,  —  On  resuming  “the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  Poisons,  and  Certain  Supposed  Poi¬ 
sons,’^  it  may  be  considered  necessary  for  me 
to  explain  why  I  experimented  on  the  Female 
Fern  Root  (Bank  Brake).  On  referring  to 
the  first  article  which  I  sent  to  your  work, 
there  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  poison¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Ringer’s  horses.  Suspicion,  as 
has  before  been  noticed,  fell  on  an  individual, 
who  was  convicted  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  substances  supposed  to  have 
been  used  were  “  Bryony  and  Bank  Brake,’’ 
but  Brake  was  more  partieularly  alluded  to 
in  court.  To  determine  the  effect  of  Brake, 
whether  it  really  was  an  acrid  poison  suffi¬ 
ciently  active  to  produce  death  or  not,  was 
the  cause  of  the  present  experiment. 

“  Female  Fern — Bank  Brake — Common 
Brake,  (Pteris  Aquilina — Felix  Feemina),’' 
is  a  common  plant,  found  on  commons, 
heaths,  hedge  banks,  and  other  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren  places.  The  root  is  the  part  of  the  plant 
which  has  been  used  medicinally. 

Dr.  R.  James,  in  his  “  New'  English  Dis¬ 
pensatory”  of  1764,  states  “the  root  to  be 
used  chiefly  in  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  as 
also  of  the  spleen  and  uterus  :  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied,  it  is  reckoned  good  for  burns.”  In  “The 
New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  &c.”  of  the  same  year  (1764), 
it  is  remarked,  that  the  ancients  used  the  root 
of  the  fern  in  decoctions  and  diet  drinks,  in 
chronic  disorders  of  all  kinds,  arising  from 
obstructions  of  the  viscera,  particularly  in 
hypochondriac  affections,  and  in  obstructions 
of  the  spleen  and  pancreas.  The  country 
people  esteem  it  a  sovereign  remedy  for  that 
troublesome  distemper,  the  rickets,  in  child¬ 
ren,  and  they  give  it  also  as  a  powder,  after 
drying  it  in  an  oven,  to  destroy  worms.”  In 
Parkinson’s  Herbal,  a  work  much  older  than 
cither  of  the  preceding  publications.  Female 
Fern  is  said  to  be  “  good  for  wounds,  when 
mixed  into  an  ointment  with  lard:  when 
boiled  in  mead  or  honey  water,  it  is  good  for 
worms:  it  is  a  mild  purgative,  and  purges 
watery  humours ;  and  is  a  strong  emmena- 
gogue,  causing  abortion.” 

W.  Lewis,  in  his  “  New  Dispensatory  ”  of 
1781,  says  that  “  Simon  Paulli  tells  us,  that 
the  roots  of  the  ferns  have  been  the  grand 
secret  of  some  empirics  against  the  broad 
kind  of  worms  called  tocnia,  and  that  the 
dose  is  one,  two,  or  three  drams  of  the  pow¬ 
der.  The  female  fern  root  is  supposed  to  be 
stronger  than  that  of  the  male,  and  the  flow  er- 
ing  ferns,  and  has  therefore  been  generally 
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raade  choice  of.”  In  Dr.  Duncan’s  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Dispensatory”  of  1806,  female  fern  is 
noticed  as  follows:  —  “Smell,  nauseous; 
taste,  viscid,  bitterish ;  effects,  anthelminthic.” 
In  Hooper’s  Medical  Dictionary,”  (1831,)  ive 
have — “  the  root  is  esteemed  as  an  anthelmin¬ 
thic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  efficacious  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  tapeworm  as  the  root  of  the  male 
fern.”  In  “  Gray’s  Supplement,”  (1828,)  we 
find — “  Root  Vermifuge,  and  in  time  of 
scarcity,  has  been  manufactured  into  a  coarse 
kind  of  bread.”  Dr.  William  Cullen,  in  his 
“  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica”  (1773), 
notices,  when  speaking  of  the  female  fern 
root,  “  If  it  be  true,  as  is  by  some  alleged, 
that  the  sweetness  is  so  great  that  the  roots 
have  been  employed,  in  times  of  scarcity,  as 
food,  we  cannot  suppose  them  very  efficacious 
as  medicines.”  Again,  he  says,  “  if  the  liver 
or  spleen  is  spasmodically  affected,  the  ferns, 
as  antispasmodics,  may  be  useful,  but  that 
they  can  take  down  the  spleen,  or  make  it 
disappear  altogether,  is  a  mere  chimera.” 

Having  now  given  such  extracts  relating  to 
my  subject,  as  I  could  conveniently  glean 
from  various  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
&c.,  I  shall  proceed  to  detail  the  experiment 
made  on  an  ass  with  the  root  of  the  female 
fern,  which  I  commenced  on 

April  6th,  1835,  by  giving,  in  two  doses, 
one  ounce  of  the  fresh  root  per  day  :  this 
quantity  was  continued  daily  until  the  11th, 
during  which  time  the  pulse  varied  little  from 
fifty-three,  the  appetite  w'as  not  affected,  nor 
was  any  particular  effect  produced.  On  the 

11th,  Began  to  give  two  ounces  per  day, 
which  produced  a  decided  diuretic  effect; 
the  same  dose  was  continued  until  the  19th  ; 
the  diuretic  effect  was  not  observable  beyond 
the  14th  ;  the  pulse  remained  as  regular  as 
before ;  the  appetite  did  not  fall  off.  On  the 

19th,  Commenced  giving  four  ounces  a- 
day,  following  up  the  like  doses  until  the 
27th.  On  the  24th,  the  pulse  was  sixty,  and 
a  little  irregular;  on  the  26th  it  was  sixty, 
and  more  irregular. 

27th,  Gave  ounces  Brake.  The  pulse 
was  full,  and  eighty.  The  ass  appeared  un¬ 
easy,  frequently  shaking  its  head,  lying  down, 
refusing  its  hay,  and  breathing  hard ;  the 
evacuations  were  natural. 

28th,  Gave  it  only  three  ounces  Brake  : 
pulse  74,  and  irregular.  Suffering  from  a 
cold. 

29th,  Gave  it  six  ounces  Brake.  8  o’clock, 
P.M.,  pulse  68,  and  regular. 

30th,  Gave  seven  ounces  Brake.  Pulse 
60,  and  very  weak. 

May  1st,  8  o’clock,  a.m.,  pulse  52.  Gave 
twelve  ounces  of  Brake  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  10  o’clock,  p.m.,  pulse  84 :  ass  a  good 
deal  purged. 

2nd,  Gave  eight  ounces  of  Brake  at  8 
o’clock,  A.M.  1 1  o’clock,  A.M. ,  purged  ;  pulse 
full,  and  84  ;  sore  throat;  a  deal  of  coughing  ; 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  evident  effects  of 
the  cold.  Discontinued  giving  the  Brake, 
and  treated  the  ass  for  its  cold,  until  May  9th, 


when  it  was  sufficiently  recovered  for  resum¬ 
ing  the  Brake. 

9th,  9  o’clock,  P.M.,  pulse  58,  full,  and 
nearly  regular  Gave  five  ounces  of  dried 
Drake,  (equal  to  seventeen  ounces  of  the 
green). 

10th,  9  o’clock,  A.M.,  pulse  46,  full,  regular, 
foeces  natural.  6  o’clock,  p.m.,  pulse  54,  full, 
and  regular :  gave  five  ounces  dried  Brake. 
9  o’clock,  P.M.,  pulse  72,  and  intermitting  ; 
breathing  laboured. 

11th,  8  o’clock,  A.M.,  pulse  72,  and  inter¬ 
mitting.  9  o’clock,  P.M.,  gave  six  ounces 
dried  Brake,  (equal  to  20^  ounces  of  the 
green)  ;  the  Brake  this  day  acted  as  a  diu¬ 
retic. 

12th,  10  o’clock,  A.M.,  pulse  54,  and  irregu¬ 
lar  ;  staled  freely ;  increased  catarrhal  affec¬ 
tion.  12  o’clock,  A.M.,  griped  ;  laid  down 
and  rolled  ;  dunged  a  good  deal  ;  soft,  but 
not  purged.  7  o’clock,  p.m.,  gave  ounces 
dried  Brake,  (equal  to  tiuenty-seven  ounces  of 
the  green)  ;  dung  softer  than  natural ;  diure¬ 
tic  effect  observable. 

13th,  8  o’clock,  A.M.,  pulse  60,  weak  and  ir¬ 
regular  ;  mucOus  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
9  o’clock,  A.M.,  gave  three  ounces  and  a  half 
of  dried  Brake.  9  o’clock,  p.m.,  pulse  60, 
and  nearly  regular ;  frequent  staling ;  ate 
very  little  during  the  day  ;  attempted  to  give 
eight  ounces  and  a  half  of  dried  Brake,  but 
could  not  get  more  than  three  ounces  down ; 
thought  of  giving  no  more  Brake,  as  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  experiment  to  have  been  perse¬ 
vered  in  long  enough.  My  intention  was  to 
kill  the  ass  in  two  days,  from  this  time,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  give  it  a  post  mortem  exa¬ 
mination  before  the  effect  of  the  Brake 
should  go  off :  this  intention,  through  an 
unexpected  pressuie  of  business,  I  was  not 
able  to  carry  into  effect. 

14th,  Pulse  64,  and  irregular ;  breathing 
more  difficult ;  considerable  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  nostrils ;  great  debility  and 
stupidity  ;  difficulty  and  pain  in  staling.  The 
ass  gradually  improved  from  this  state ;  and 
although  it  was  not  to  be  termed  quite  re¬ 
covered,  yet  on  the 

28th,  It  was  sufficiently  well  to  induce  me 
to  attempt  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  fur¬ 
ther  effects  of  Brake  upon  it;  therefore  gave 
it,  in  the  evening,  eight  ounces  of  dried  Brake. 

29th,  9  o’clock,  a.m.,  Pulse  74,  weak  and 
regular  ;  snoring  breathing  ;  ass  very  dull ; 
appeared  not  to  have  touched  its  hay  during 
the  night.  11  o’clock,  a.m.,  gave  it  six  ounces 
of  dried  Brake.  1  o’clock,  p.m.,  purged ; 
breathing  quick  and  laboured.  8  o’clock, 
P.M.,  gave  ten  ounces  dried  Brake.  10  o’clock, 
P.M.,  pulse  70,  weak  and  regular;  breathing- 
difficult;  great  pain  ;  during  the  day  the  ass 
had  much  violent  coughing,  and  was  consi¬ 
derably  nauseated.  The  quantity  of  dried 
Brake  given  this  day  was  sixteen  ounces 
(equal  to  three  pounds  six  ounces  of  the  green 
root.) 

30th,  7  o’clock,  a.m.,  found  the  ass  iri  great 
pain,  the  seat  of  which  was  apparently  in  the 
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head  and  throat ;  breathing  short  and  catching ; 
staled  a  good  deal  in  the  night:  very  little  eva¬ 
cuation  from  the  bowels.  9  o’clock,  a,m.,  still 
lying,  unable  to  get  up ;  lifted  it  up,  imme¬ 
diately  after  which  it  staled,  though  with 
considerable  difficulty ;  the  urine  was  of  a 
natural  colour:  the  pulse  at  this  time  was 
160,  and  very  distinct.  10  o’clock,  a.m., 
still  standing  ;  attempted  to  give  four  ounces 
of  dried  Brake,  but  from  its  extreme  debility 
the  ass  died  from  suffocation. 

POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATION. 

T  first  took  off  the  fore  extremities,  and  laid 
down  the  ribs. 

The  PlI'Iiu A  was  healthy. 

The  Lunos  had  a  small  portion  of  both 
lobes  slightly  inflamed.  On  cutting  into  the 
substaiice  of  the  lungs,  Brake  was  found  in 
the  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

The  Heart  l»ad  inflammatory  spots  in  the 
left  ventricle,  otherwise  it  was  healthy. 

The  Intestines,  externall}^  presented  a 
general  appearance  of  health. 

The  Stomach,  externally,  appeared  flush¬ 
ed  ;  internally,  the  villous  coat  was  generally 
inflamed,  but  there  were  spots  of  greater  in¬ 
flammation,  which  were  more  general  to- 
Avards  the  pi/loric  orifice:  the  cuticular  coat 
was  slightly  reddened,  and  so  much  injured 
in  texture  that  it  would  readily  wash  off. 
The  contents  of  tlie  stomach  were  of  a  green¬ 
ish-yellow  colour,  and  watery. 

The  Small  Intestines  w'ere  slightly 
spotted  with  inflammation,  like  the  stomach, 
towards  the  middle  of  them  ;  for  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  they  were  more  inflamed. 

The  CcECUM  was  slightly  inflamed. 

The  Colon  had  slight  marks  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  along  its  inner  coat ;  its  contents  ap¬ 
peared  natural. 

The  Rectum  was  slightly  inflamed. 

The  Kidnies  were  healthy. 

The  Liver  was  healthy. 

The  Bladder  was  extensively  inflamed. 

The  Fauces  w^ere  a  great  deal  inflamed. 

The  Epiglottis  and  Rima-glottidis  were 
much  inflamed. 

The  Esophagus  and  Trachea  were  quite 
distended  with  Brake. 

The  membrane  lining  the  Trachea  and 
Larynx  was  very  much  thickened. 

The  Brain  was  slightly  inflamed;  there 
was  a  serous  effusion  between  the  brain  and 
dura  mater. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  May,  I  found  the  ass  in  a 
dying  state :  with  a  view  of  shortening  its 
sufferings,  I  attempted  to  give  it  the  last  dose 
of  Brake,  feeling  assured  that,  from  its  ex¬ 
hausted  state,  the  exettion  it  would  make 
against  taking  it  would  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  its  death.  The  repugnance  which 
the  ass  had  at  all  times  evinced  for  the  Brake, 
was  so  great  that  however  small  the  quantify 
might  be,  it  would  not  touch  the  food  which 
contained  it;  yet,  great  as  was  this  aversion, 


the  ass  never  nauseated  with  it  until  the  day 
preceding  its  death  ;  and  on  that  day  there 
was  introduced  into  its  stomach  as  much  as 
sixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  Brake,  (equivalent 
to  three  pounds  and  six  ounces  of  the  green 
roots). 

The  most  decided  effect  it  produced  on  the 
natural  functions  was  as  a  diuretic,  the  urine 
being  rendered  very  irritating,  as  was  shown 
in  the  post  mortem  examination,  by  the  in¬ 
flamed  state  of  the  bladder.  It  occasionally 
purged,  but  so  uncertain  was  it  in  this 
respect  that  it  cannot  be  classed  amongst  the 
cathartics  for  the  horse  species. 

The  vague  idea  which  certain  grooms  and 
horse- keepers  entertain  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
root,  for  improving  the  condition  of  horses,  I 
can  only  account  for  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  diuretic  effect,  which,  in  common  with  all 
other  diuretics,  tends  to  produce  a  glossy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  coat :  it  may  perhaps  also 
prove  a  slight  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  but 
the  full  quantity  that  a  horse  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  with  his  food,  would  have  so 
tiifling  an  effect  that  I  do  not  apprehend  any 
injurious  consequences  could  arise  from  this 
method  of  giving  it.  Should  it  even  be  given 
Avith  a  malicious  intention,  the  large  quantify 
requisite  for  producing  a  decided  effect  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  of- 
fepder ;  for  merely  obtaining  a  proper  supply 
of  the  article,  and  in  preparing  it  for  the  ex¬ 
periment,  an  able-bodied  man  was  occupied 
about  two  days  in  the  week  for  me. 

The  large  quantity  of  Brake  which  I  gave 
to  the  ass  proved  a  decided  irritant  to  the 
throat,  and  aggravated  the  catarrhal  affection 
under  which  it  laboured  for  some  time  during 
the  experiment.  Whether  the  Brake  was 
green  or  dried  the  effect  Avas  the  same ;  and 
sometimes,  after  a  large  dose  the  pulse  would 
be  less  quick  and  more  regular,  at  other  times 
it  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  be 
quicker  and  more  irregular. 

In  the  post  mortem  examination  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  was  the  injury  done  to 
the  cuticular  coat  of  the  stomach,  which 
“  would  readily  Avash  olf.’^  The  intestines, 
although  noticed  as  being  slightly  inflamed, 
would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  deserved  notice. 

The  results  of  my  experiment  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  whatever  the  virtues  of 
female  fern  root,  or  Brake,  may  be,  as  a  me¬ 
dicine  for  the  human  species,  it  is  of  little  or 
no  use  as  a  medicine  for  the  horse  ;  and,  from 
the  immoderate  quantity  required  for  impair¬ 
ing  the  natural  functions,  and  for  destroying 
life,  it  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  poisons 
for  the  horse  tribe. — I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your’s 
respectfully,  FRANCIS  CUPISS, 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 

DisS)  July  1th,  1835. 

P.S.  I  have  a  case  of  poisoning  with 
Savine,  Avhich  I  will  forward  to  you  at  an 
early  convenience,  so  that  it  may  make  its 
appearance  in  your  next. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


THE  WILD  HOG. 


The  Hog  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  a  few  centuries  back, 
was  common  enough  in  Great  Britain.  Like  most 
other  animals  it  appears  very  susceptible  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate,  and  on  this  account,  ofters  a 
different  appearance  in  different  latitudes.  The 
wild  hog  of  Europe  is  smaller  than  the  common 
domestic  hog,  is  always  found  of  the  same  colour, 
which  is  an  iron  gray  inclining  to  black  ;  his  snout 
is  much  longer  tlian  that  of  the  tame  hog ;  his  ears 
shorter  rounder  and  black,  of  which  colour  are  also 
the  feet  and  the  tail.  The  tusks  of  the  wild  hog- 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  domestic  breed, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  eight  or  nine  inches 
long.  These  grow  from  both  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  bent  upwards  circularly,  and  are  exceedingly 
sharp  at  the  points.  The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  always  most  to  be  dreaded  as  they  give  the 
the  most  terrible  wound ;  animals  of  the  hog  kind 
never  shed  their  teeth.  The  common  hog  when 
rooting  the  earth,  turns  up  the  ground  in  little  spots 
here  and  there ;  the  wild  boar,  on  the  contrary 
ploughs  it  up  like  a  furrow,  and  does  irreparable 
damage  whenever  he  breaks  into  cultivated  lands. 
The  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  neither  a 
solitary  nor  a  gregarious  animal.  For  more  than 
a  year  the  whole  litter  follows  the  sow  ;  they  are 
then  called  beasts  of  company,  and  assist  each 
other  in  case  of  danger.  At  a  more  advanced  age, 
the  wild  boar  walks  the  forest  alone.  He  appears 
to  dread  no  single  creature,  nor  will  he  turn  out  of 
the  way  for  man  himself,  the  great  master  of  all. 
The  wild  boar  seeks  no  danger,  but  never  shrinks 
from  the  encounter.  His  principal  food  is  roots 
and  vegetables ;  though  he  never  refuses  animal  food 
how  putrid  soever,  if  it  happen  to  fall  in  his  way ; 
but  he  will  take  no  pains  in  procuring  it. 

The  wild  hog  of  the  East  Indies  is  not  so  large 
as  the  same  animal  in  Europe,  though  equally 
courageous,  is  less  furnished  with  hair,  and  usually 
found  of  a  black  colour,  and  its  belly  almost  touches 
the  ground. 

The  wild  hog  of  the  West  Indies  differs  from 
that  just  described  in  having  the  legs  longer,  and 
appearing  altogether  more  active.  They  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  West  India  Islands,  particuliarly  in 
Martinique^and  St.  Lucie,  where  they  frequently 
make  havock  in  the  sugar  plantations.  They  are 
the  smallest  and  lightest  of  the  species,  but  never¬ 
theless  very  formidable.  They  are  destroyed  by 
fire  arms  as  often  as  opportunities  occur  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  followed  into  their  retreats  in  the  woods, 
without  eminent  danger,  from  the  venomous  ser¬ 
pents  with  which  these  places  abound.  They  are 
more  than  a  match  for  the  strongest  and  fiercest 
dog :  when  pursued  by  a  bull  dog  or  a  mastiff,  they 
do  not  fly,  but  placing  their  hind  quarters  against  a 
tree,  and  their  snout  to  the  ground,  they  fearlessly 
receive  their  assailant  on  their  dreadful  tusks,  and 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  rip  out  his  entrails  at  the  very 
onset.  If  pursued  by  a  number  of  dogs,  the  wild 
hog,  though  he  is  the  most  obvious  antagonist,  is  per¬ 
haps  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  poisonous  reptiles 
with  which  these  woods  abound,  and  to  which  the 
dogs,  if  they  are  not  killed  by  the  hogs,  generally 
fall  victims; — this  is  partfculiarly  the  case  in  St. 


Lucie ;  where  even  the  terriers,  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  exported  to  that  Colony,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  plantations  from  countless  herds  of 
rats  with  which  they  are  infested,  generally  lose 
their  lives  from  the  deadly  malignity  and  venom  of 
the  lurking  serpent.  The  wild  hogs  appear  to  ex¬ 
perience  no  ill-effects  from  their  neighbourhood  to 
the  snakes  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  supposed  to 
devour  them.  Serpents  it  is  well  known,  constitute 
the  favourite,  if  not  the  princpal,  food  of  the  pec¬ 
cary,  which  appears  to  be  an  animal  of  the  hog 
tribe.  The  peccary,  which  is  a  native  of  America, 
as  soon  as  it  perceives  a  serpent,  the  deadly  rattle 
snake  among  tlie  rest,  seizes  it  in  an  instant,  and 
devours  it  immediately ;  no  doubt  tlie  wild  hog 
of  the  West  Indies  does  the  same. 

In  Jamacia,  where  snakes  are  neither  very 
numerous  nor  very  dangerous,  but  where  the 
woods  are  extensive,  the  wild  hog  furnishes  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  sportsman,  and  is  hunted  also  by  the 
Maroons,  amongst  whom  it  constitutes  a  principal 
article  of  food. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  this  animal 
about  Upsal,  which  is  solidungulous,  like  the  horse. 
The  wild  boar  of  Southern  Africa,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  is  very  different  from  all  the  other  kinds. 
Its  snout,  instead  of  being  taper,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  proboscis,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  broad  and 
square  at  the  end.  The  eyes  are  smaller,  placed  at 
a  very  little  distance  from  each  other,  level  with  the 
surface,  and  near  the  top  of  the  forehead.  On 
each  cheek  a  very  thin  cartilaginous  skin  projects 
horizontally,  being  alaout  three  inches  long  and  as 
many  broad.  At  first  sight,  a  person  would  be 
apt  to  mistake  these  excrescences  for  their  ears, 
particularly  as  the  real  ears  of  the  aninial,  sticking 
as  it  were,  to  the  neck,  which  is  very  short,  are 
partly  concealed  by  one  enormous  mane,  the 
bristles  of  which,  in  colour,  red  brown,  and  grey¬ 
ish,  are  sixteen  inches  in  length  on  the  shoulders. 
Directly  below  their  false  ears  is  a  long  protuber¬ 
ance  on  each  side,  projecting  more  than  an  inch, 
serving  the  animal  to  strike  with  to  the  right  and 
left.  This  hog  has  besides  four  tusks  of  the  nature 
of  ivory,  two  in  each  jaw  :  the  upper  ones  are 
seven  or  eight  inches  long  ;  very  thick  at  the  base 
and  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  grooved,  and 
rising  perpendicularly  as  they  issue  from  the  lips  : 
the  lower  ones  are  much  smaller,  and  so  close  to 
the  upper  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  as  one.  The  head  is  a  truly  hideous  object : — 
at  first  view  it  somewhat  resembles  the  head  of  the 
hippopotamus.  Notwithstanding  its  wide  muzzle, 
it  ploughs  up  the  earth  in  the  same  way  as  the 
common  wild  boar  of  Europe.  It  is  larger  and 
more  bulky  than  the  latter;  yet  it  runs  with  great 
speed,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  Hottentots  have 
given  it  the  name  of  the  runner. 

The  wild  boar,  as  I  have  before  observed,  seldom 
attacks  any  other  animal ;  but  he  will  not  decline 
the  combat,  even  with  the  Lion  himself.  We  are 
told  of  a  combat  between  a  Lion  and  a  wild  Boar 
in  a  meadow  near  Algiers,  which  continued  for  a 
long  time  with  incredible  obstinacy.  At  last  both 
were  seen  to  fall  by  the  wounds  they  had  given 
each  other ;  and  the  ground  all  about  them  was 
covered  with  their  blood.  MELEAGER. 
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Fercussion  Pozoder. — Its  Essential  Quality^  Manufacture^ 

TO  THE  EDITOU  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN  AND  VETERINARY  RECORDER, 


SiK, — It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greek 
fire,  so  celebrated  of  old,  was  employed  as 
the  administrator  of  the  impelling  force  to 
projectiles,  nor  does  it  appear  calculated  for 
such  a  purpose;  since  its  combustion,  far 
irorn  generating  that  elastic  Iluid  produced  by 
the  ignition  of  gunpowder,  formed  a  sort  of 
liquid  adhesive  flame,  the  inlluence  of  which 
reached  little  beyond  immediate  contact. 
After  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  to  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  the  Greek  fire  very  soon  dis¬ 
appeared  :  whatever  indeed  miglit  have  been 
its  effects,  it  was  never  employed  in  western 
Europe  ;  and,  though  the  secret  of  its  com¬ 
position  became  extensively  disseminated,  yet 
its  scene  of  action  was  confined  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  its  first  invention.  It  may  ap¬ 
pear  unaccountable  that  the  method  of  manu- 
tacturingthe  Greek  fire  should  not  have  been 
harided  down  to  posterity  ;  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  imply,  that  such  was  found  to 
be  the  superiority  of  gunpowder,  the  former 
sunk,  not  only  into  disuse,  but  into  oblivion 
also.  And  after  all,  the  bruited  secret  of 
its  composition,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
amounted  to  nothing.  When  sufficient  heat 
was  applied  to  it,  a  stream  of  what  may  be 
called  liquid  fire  was  produced,  not  so  re¬ 
markable  for  its  intensity,  as  for  that  obsti¬ 
nate  tenacity  with  which  it  adhered  to  any 
substance.  Similar  effects  can  be  produced 
in  the  present  day,  in  various  ways,  by  means 
unknown  at  the  period  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Greek  fire  ;  and  this  combustible  (the 
Greek  lire)  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  and 
regarded  with  such  an  air  of  mystery  by  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  was  principally  pro¬ 
duced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  naptha  or 
bituminous  fluid,  plentifully  found  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  it  originated. 

Gunpowder,  when  first  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  human  race,  was  a  very  inferior 
composition,  beyond  all  question,  to  that 
which  is  as  present  employed  under  the  same 
denomination  :  its  quality  was  not  exactly 
understood  ;  and  therefore  its  effects,  though 
tremendous  and  astonishing,  were  rendered 
uncertain  :  time  and  practical  experience  be¬ 
came  indispensable  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  terrestial 
li<lklnin(j  and  thunder  ;  and  hence  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  bow  and  arrow  receded  be¬ 
fore  the  gigantic  infancy  of  that  mighty,  if 
not  immeasurable,  force  produced  by  modern 
artillery. 

The  battering  ram,  and  all  those  engines  of 
antiquity  which  were  employed  in  the  attack 
of  fortified  places,  and  which  derived  their 
force  from  manual  exertion,  applied  to  me¬ 


chanical  power,  were  the  first  to  give  way  to 
the  employment  of  that  superior  artillery, 
which  was  found  equally  calculated  for  attack 
or  defence,  and  which  has  been  progressively 
improving  ever  since. 

Gunpowder  is  composed  of  salpetre,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  charcoal ;  but,  from  variations 
which  may  be  made  in  the  component  parts, 
as  well  as  from  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  them,  and,  above  all,  from  the  uncertain 
operation  of  the  atmospheric  inlluence,  its 
propulsive  force  can  never  be  reduced  to  an 
exact  standard.  It  is  true,  gunpowder  is 
manufactured  in  various  parts  of  tlic  king¬ 
dom,  not  only  of  a  very  superior  quality,  but 
as  near  to  perfection  as  the  nature  of  it  seems 
to  admit ;  and,  when  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  principle  of  absorption  inherent,  as 
it  were,  to  its  composition,  we  ought  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  production  of  the  best  gun¬ 
powder  in  the  world,  when  it  is  evident,  ab¬ 
solute  perfection  is  unattainable. 

Another  half  step  in  advance  introduced 
percussion  powder  to  the  notice  of  the  sports¬ 
man  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that, 
after  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  with 
the  incontestible  evidence  of  unqualified 
facts,  this  highly  important  and  decisive  im¬ 
provement  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  British 
artillery ! 

Percussion  powder,  like  its  predecessor,  is 
susceptible  of  very  considerable  variation  in 
its  composition,  as  well  as  in  its  susceptibility 
of  atmospheric  impression ;  the  similitude 
may  be  carried  still  further,  since,  if  suffi¬ 
cient  force  be  employed,  gunpowder  will 
ignite  by  percussion.  Yet,  in  defiance  of 
these  homogeneous  comparisons,  the  com¬ 
bustions  of  the  two,  in  their  manner,  as  well 
as  in  their  effect,  are  as  different  as  possible. 
The  fire  or  flame  produced  by  the  ignition  of 
gunpowder  is  thin,  bright,  and  volatile ; 
while  that  which  results  from  percussion 
powder  is  thick,  murky,  and  heavy,  possess¬ 
ing  a  strong  principle  of  adhesion,  as  I  have 
painfully  experienced  on  a  variety  of  occa¬ 
sions. 

Percussion  powder  may  be  manufactured 
of  various  ingredients,  so  long  as  oxymuriate 
of  potass  constitutes  the  principal :  but,  unless 
something  be  employed  in  the  composition  to 
neutralize  the  corrosive  quality  of  the  oxy¬ 
muriate  of  potass,  its  use  becomes  very  trou¬ 
blesome  and  unpleasant.  To  detail  the  various 
methods  by  which  percussion  powder  may  be 
obtained  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  this 
place  ;  but,  if  any  of  your  readers  feel  anxious 
to  manufacture  the  article  for  his  own  use  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  he  will  find  tho 
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following  mixture  much  superior  to  any  other 
composition  which  can  be  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

Oxymuriateof  potass  1  j  . 

Pulverized  antimony  J  *  ^ 

Mixed  with  spirit  of  wine. 

Care  is  requisite  in  the  manual  operation  ; 
but  as  a  few  minutes'  oral  instruction  would 
be  infinitely  superior  to  what  I  could  convey 
to  the  mind  through  the  beautiful  science  of 
writing,  I  refer  those  who  feel  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  to  your  direction,  Mr. 
Editor,  well  aware  of  the  pleasure  you  would 
derive  from  thus  becoming  useful  to  your 
fellow  creatures. 

What  I  have  stated  of  the  absorbent  quali¬ 
ty  of  gunpowder,  and  the  variations  to  which 
it  is  therefore  liable  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  equally  applicable  to  percus¬ 
sion  powder.  However  pure  the  ingredients 
may  be  of  which  these  combustibles  are  com¬ 
posed,  however  intimate  and  perfect  the  mix¬ 
ture  may  appear,  still  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  rapidity  ot  ignition,  and  the  force  of  the 
discharge  (one  being  the  result  of  the  other) 
will  vary  precisely  according  to  the  state  or 
quality  of  the  atmosphere. 

Percussion  powder,  applied  as  priming  to 
the  discharge  of  fire  arms,  adds  to  or  increases 
the  propulsive  force  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  gunpowder ;  yet,  although  its 
effects  as  priming  are  truly  surprising,  it  ap¬ 
pears  utterly  insusceptible  of  forming  the 
charge.  If  percussion  powder  be  spread  on  a 
smooth  stone  in  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
expression,  I  will  call  a  solid  circle,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  which  shall  be  eight  inches, 
and  struck,  precisely  in  the  centre,  with  a 
hammer,  the  face  of  which  will  only  cover  one 
third  of  the  powder,  the  ignition  of  the  part 
immediately  under  the  hammer  will  be  rapid, 
the  combustion  forcible  and  clear  ;  while  the 
residue,  (that  part  beyond  the  direct  influence 
of  the  hammer)  will  burn  slowly,  its  com¬ 
bustion  will  be  incomplete,  and  its  elastic 
force  reduced  in  the  same  ratio.  Moreover, 
it  will  be  found  on  experiment,  that  the  fluid 
acquired  from  the  combustion  of  percussion 
powder  is  less  direct  in  its  operation  than 
that  of  gunpowder  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
former  appears  to  manifest  a  lateral  tendency 
(from  its  greater  density  perhaps)  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  is  more  perpendicular.  For 
instance,  if  gunpowder  be  spread  in  a  circle 
of  two  inches  in  circumference,  and  percus¬ 
sion  powder  be  placed  in  the  same  manner 
(on  a  smooth  board  or  stone)  and  both  ignited, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  impression  left  by 
the  combustion  of  the  latter  will  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  former ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  its  lateral  operation  must  have  been 
greater  also. 

But,  inasmuch  as  its  application,  as  pri¬ 
ming,  to  the  discharge  of  fire  arms,  renders  it 
suscepiible  of  a  mode  of  ignition  the  best 
calculated  to  produce,  and  to  administer,  its 
greatest  elastic  force,  and  as  this  force  (stream 
of  fire)  is  driven  into  the  very  centre  of  the 


charge,  and  escape  by  the  touchholc  rendered 
impossible,  the  ignition  of  the  gunpowder  is 
inconceivably  rapid,  its  combustion  much 
more  complete  than  by  the  old  method,  and 
the  force  of  the  discharge  consequently  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  proportion. 

Fulminating  silver,  if  applied  as  priming 
to  fire  arms,  is,  in  its  effects,  weak,  compared 
with  the  percussion  powder  above  described. 

That  strength  of  the  fire  or  elastic  force  pro¬ 
duced  from  percussion  powder  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  fulminating  silver;  while  the  use 
of  the  latter  is  highly  dangerous.  And  finally, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  more  powerful 
the  flame  or  fire  from  the  priming,  the  greater 
will  be  the  force  of  the  discharge.  T.B.  J. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  PEAK. 


The  Speedwell  Level  or  Navigation  Mine,  has  its 
entrance  near  the  foot  of  the  Winnets,  and  extends 
into  the  mountainous  range  called  the  Long  Cliff. 
This  level  was  originally  driven  in  search  of  lead  ore 
by  a  company  of  Staffordshire  adventurers,  who  met 
with  so  little  success  that,  after  an  expenditure  of 
14,OOOL,  and  seven  years’  ceaseless  labour,  the 
works  were  abandoned  by  them.  The  descent  is 
beneath  an  arched  vault,  by  a  flight  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  steps,  which  lead  to  the  sough,  or 
level,  where  a  boat  is  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  visitor,  who  is  carried  in  it  along  the  stream  ; 
the  guide  impelling  the  boat  by  means  of  wooden 
pegs  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  rock.  At  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
entrance,  the  level  opens  with  a  tremendous 
gulph,  whose  roof  and  bottom  are  totally  invisi¬ 
ble  ;  but  across  which  a  canal  has  been  carried 
by  flinging  a  strong  arch  over  a  part  of  the  fissure, 
where  the  rocks  are  least  separated.  Here  leaving 
the  boat,  and  ascending  a  stage  erected  above  the 
level,  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  directed  to 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  abyss  beneath  his  feet ; 
and  firm  indeed  must  be  his  resolution,  if  he  can 
contemplate  its  depths  unmoved,  or  hear  them  de¬ 
scribed  without  an  involuntary  shudder.  To  the 
depth  of  ninety  feet  all  is  vacuity  and  gloom  ;  but 
beyond  that  commences  a  pool  of  stygian  waters, 
not  unaptly  named  the  Bottomless  Pit  ;  whose 
prodigious  range  may  in  some  measure  be  conceived 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  swallowed  up 
more  than  forty  thousand  tons  of  the  rubbish  oc¬ 
casioned  by  blasting  the  rock,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  diminution  in  its  extent.  The  superfluous 
water  of  the  level  falls  through  a  water-gate  into 
this  profound  caldron  with  the  noise  of  a  rushing 
torrent.  This  fissure  is  said  to  be  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  so  great  is  its  reach  upwards,  that 
rockets  of  sufficient  strength  to  ascend  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  have  been  fired  without  rendering  the 
roof  visible.  The  effect  of  a  Bengal  light  dis¬ 
charged  in  this  most  stupendous  cavity  is  ex¬ 
tremely  magnificent  and  striking.  Beyond  the 
fissure  the  level  has  been  driven  to  a  great  extent : 
but  in  this  part  of  it  little  occurs  that  is  entitled 
to  observation. 

The  Peak  Cavern,  or  the  Devil’s  Cave,  is  one  of 
the  principal  wonders  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  path  along  the  side  of  a  rivulet, 
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which  issues  frohi  the  cavern  ;  the  path  leading 
first  to  a  deep  and  gloomy  recess  amidst  rocks  that 
rise  to  a  vast  height  on  each  side.  On  the  summit 
towards  the  left,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  Peak  Castle 
appear  aloft  in  the  air  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  cavern  opens  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Its  mouth  is  a  stu¬ 
pendous  canopy  of  unpillared  rock,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a  depressed  arch,  regular  in  its 
structure,  and  extending  in  width  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  in  height  forty-two,  and  in  reced¬ 
ing  depth  about  ninety.  Within  this  gulph  some 
twine-makers  have  established  their  manufactory 
and  residence  ;  and  the  combination  of  their  ma¬ 
chines  and  rude  dwellings  with  the  sublime 
features  of  the  natural  scenery,  has  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  effect.  Proceeding  about  thirty  yards,  the  roof 
becomes  lower,  and  a  gentle  descent  conducts 
by  a  detached  rock,  to  the  interior  entrance  of 
this  ti’emendous  hollow.  Here  the  blaze  of  day, 
which  has  been  gradually  softening,  wholly  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  further  passage  must  be  explored 
by  torch  light.  The  way  now  becomes  low  and 
confined,  and  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  proceed  in  a 
stooping  posture,  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  when  a 
spacious  opening,  called  the  BELL  House,  from 
its  form,  in  the  rocks,  above  his  head,  again  per¬ 
mits  him  to  stand  upright.  Beyond  this  the  cavern 
seems  to  be  entii'ely  closed  in  every  part ;  but 
upon  a  near  approach  to  the  rock,  a  low  passage 
under  it,  almost  full  of  water,  is  discovered.  This 
opening  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  boat ;  but 
the  passenger  is  obliged  to  lie  down  in  it,  while  it 
must  be  pushed  to  the  distance  of  about  fourteen 
yards  under  the  rock,  which  in  one  part  descends 
to  within  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  from  the 
water.  Beyond  the  water  a  spacious  vacuity,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  two  hundred 
feet  broad,  and  in  some  parts  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  opens  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock  ; 
but  from  the  want  of  light,  neither  the  distant 
sides,  nor  the  roof  of  it  can  be  seen.  In  the 
passage  at  the  extremity  of  this  vast  cavern,  the 
stream,  which  flows  along  it,  sj)reads  into  what  is 
called  the  Second  Water  :  this  can  generally  be 
passed  on  foot,  but  sometimes  the  assistance  of  a 
guide  is  necessary.  Near  the  termination  of  this 
passage  is  an  aperture  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Roger  Rain's  House,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  water  is  incessantly  falling  in  large  drops 
through  the  crevices  of  the  roof.  Beyond  this 
opens  another  fearful  hollow  called  the  Chancel, 
where  the  rocks  appear  much  broken  and  dislo¬ 
cated,  and  large  masses  of  stalactite  incrust  the 
sides  and  prominent  part  of  them.  Here  the 
stranger  is  generally  surprised  by  a  concert,  which 
bursts  from  the  upper  part  of  the  chasm ;  and 
this  being  unexpected,  and  issuing  from  a  quarter 
where  no  object  can  be  seen,  in  a  place  where  all 
is  still  as  death,  and  every  thing  around  calcu¬ 
lated  to  awaken  attention,  and  powerfully  impress 
the  imagination  with  solemn  ideas,  can  scarcely 
be  heard  without  that  mingled  emotion  of  fear 
and  pleasure,  astonishment  and  delight,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  feelings  of  the  mind. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  strain  the  choristers  be¬ 
come  visible,  and  eight  or  len  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  have  clambered  up  by  a  steep  ascent, 
appear  ranged  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  about  fifty 
feet  above  the  station  of  the  spectator.  From  the 
chancel  the  path  leads  to  the  Devil's  Cellar,  and 
thence  by  a  gradual  descent  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  to  the  Halfway  House  5 


after  which  it  proceeds  to  a  vast  concavity  in  the 
rock,  resembling  a  bell  in  shape,  and  thence  deno¬ 
minated  the  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln.  The  distance 
from  this  point  to  the  termination  of  the  cavern 
is  not  considerable  ,  its  whole  length  is  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  its  depth  from  the 
surface  of  the  mountain  about  two  hundred  and 
seven.  It  ranges  entirely  in  limestone  strata, 
which  are  full  of  marine  exuviae,  and  occasionally 
exhibit  an  intermixture  of  chert.  In  extremely 
wet  weather  this  cavern  cannot  be  visited,  as  the 
water  fills  up  a  great  part  of  it,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  height,  even  near  the  entrance  :  at 
other  times  the  access  is  not  very  difficult. 

Bagshaw  Cavern,  the  property  of  Sir  W.  C.  Bag- 
shaw,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  near  the  village 
of  Bradwell,  two  miles  south-east  of  Castleton, 
is  of  very  considerable  e.xtent.  The  entrance  into 
it  is  a  descent  of  more  than  one  hundred  steps  : — 
an  intermitting  spring  is  found  in  it  :  it  has  no 
very  spacious  cavities ;  but,  unlike  the  cavern  at 
Castleton,  it  is  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  beauti¬ 
ful  stalactites  in  the  form  of  columns,  and  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  brilliant  crystalizations,  some  of  them 
white  as  snow. 


THE  BEAR— EXTRAORDINARY  TE¬ 
NACITY  OF  LIFE— MODE  OF  HUNT¬ 
ING  IN  RUSSIA  AND  AMERICA— 
THE  POLAR  BEAR. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  bear  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  state  of  nature  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
at  present  even  in  Europe  it  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  more  frigid  regions  of  the  nortli ;  yet  it 
was  once  common  enough  all  over  Germany 
and  France, andlthe  hunting  ofit  was afavorite, 
though  a  dangerous,  amusement.  A  bear  is 
cruel  and  mischievous ;  but  likemost  ferocious 
animals,  appears  to  entertain  an  innate  dread 
of  man.  He  does  not  appear  to  seek  a  com¬ 
bat  with  him,  though,  if  opposed  or  pursued, 
he  chooses  rather  to  defend  himself,  than  to 
seek  protection  in  flight.  An  old  writer  in¬ 
forms  us  that,  when  bears  were  hunted,  they 
made  no  speed,  but  were  always  in  sight  of 
the  dogs.  They  stand  not  at  bay  as  a  boar ; 
nevertheless,  when  pressed  by  the  hounds, 
will  fight  very  fiercely :  when  they  rear  on 
their  hind  feet,  however,  for  this  purpose,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  fear.  They 
were  hunted  with  a  sort  of  mastiff,  the  hunt¬ 
ers  carrying  spears,  &c.  to  assist  the  dogs,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  protection. 

As  the  fowling-piece  superseded  the  hawk,^ 
so  the  gun  has  been  employed  in  hunting  the 
bear;  and  the  rapid  decrease  not  only  of  this 
animal,  but  also  of  the  wolf  and  the  boar,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  may,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  In 
America,  at  least  in  the  back  settlements,  and 
in  the  uncultivated  parts,  bears  are  still  nu¬ 
merous,  and  hunting  them,  though  with  the 
aid  of  the  gun,  is  a  dangerous  amusement. 
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Captain  Clarke,  speaking  on  this  subject,  the  hear  was  only  in  joke,  though  he  had  then 
says  one  of  these  animals,  after  receiving  five  clawed  his  face  in  such  a  manner,  that  none 


shots  through  the  lungs,  and  being  otherwise 
wounded  in  four  places,  swam  half  across  the 
river  to  a  sand  bar.  “  This  creature  measured 
eight  feet  seven  inches  from  the  nose  to  the 
extremity  of  the  hind  feet,  and  his  heart  was 
as  big  as  that  of  a  large  ox.’"  Another  being 
shot  through  the  middle  of  the  lungs,  pur¬ 
sued  his  enemy  for  half  a  mile  ;  he  then  tra¬ 
velled  upwards  of  a  mile  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  scratching  a  large  hole  in  the 
earth,  died,  and  w^as  found  in  it  by  the  hunt¬ 
ers.  The  reddish  or  bay  brovvn  bear  seems 
to  be  thelargest,  as  well  as  the  most  ferocious ; 
while  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to 
vitality,  renders  the  killing  of  them  very  un¬ 
certain.  Six  of  Captain  Clarke’s  party,  all 
good  hunters,  having  sight  of  a  large  brown 


of  them  knew  which  of  the  men  it  was  that 
was  thus  engaged  in  single  combat.  At  this 
moment  a  number  of  his  companions  came 
running  up,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to 
kill  the  bear,  instantly  took  oft'  their  belts, 
and,  coming  behind  him,  still  struggling  with 
their  comrade,  and  growling  as  a  bear  always 
does  when  he  is  attacked,  slipped  one  belt 
into  his  mouth,  and  two  more  round  his  body, 
and  thus  completely  subdued  and  took  him 
off*  alive  ! 

The  Russians  are  the  most  accomplished 
bear  hunters  now  living  ;  and  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  ascertain  our  proximity  to  a  hare  by 
the  marks  of  her  feet,  and  the  appearance  of 
her  forms,  so  the  Russian  sportsmen  recog¬ 
nise  their  approach  to  the  bear  by  its  seat  or 


bear,  contrived  to  get  within  forty  paces  of  form.  When  bruin  finds  a  field  of  corn  to 

V  •  _  •  _  _V  O _  _  P  At. _  _ ]  _ 1*^.  •  ..  J 


him  unperceived  ;  four  of  them  fired,  and 
each  of  them  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two 
of  which  perforated  the  lungs.  The  animal 
made  at  them  instantly;  and,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached,  the  two  hunters,  Avho  had  reserved 
their  fire,  both  wounded  him :  one  of  the 
balls  fractured  his  shoulder,  and  of  course, 
retarded  his  motion.  Before  they  could  re¬ 
load,  however,  he  was  so  near,  that  they  all 


his  taste,  either  in  the  milky  or  ripe  state  of 
the  grain,  he  chooses  a  soft,  commodious  spot 
amongst  it,  where  he  sits  on  his  haunches, 
and  eats  round  him  as  far  as  he  can  reach, 
turning  on  his  seat  as  a  centre,  and  thus 
makes  an  indention  in  the  earth,  round  and 
smooth,  like  a  large  basin.  Hence  the  hunter 
ascertains  the  size  of  his  hind  quarters  ;  and 
measuring  from  the  seat  the  circle  of  the 


ran  to  the  river:  two  jumped  into  the  canoe  ;  cropped  corn,  can  form  a  tolerable  opinion  of 
the  other  four  separated,  hid  themselves  length.  By  the  appearance  of  these  seats 
among  the  willows,  and  firing  as  fast  as  they  also,  the  Russians  judge  as  to  the  actual 
could  reload,  wounded  him  repeatedly :  but  situation  of  the  animal if  they  are  fresh, 
every  shot  seemed  as  if  it  only  served  to  guide  bruin  is  supposed  to  be  near  ;  if  they  have  an 
him  ;  and  he  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely,  old  appearance,  the  contrary.  In  this  manner 
that  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  throw  the  bear  is  traced  in  summer  ;  in  winter  the 
aside  guns  and  pouches,  and  jump  down  a  hunters  follow  him  by  the  marks  of  his  feet, 
perpendicular  bank  into  the  water.  Even  his  losses  (dung)  &c. 

this  did  not  secure  them :  bruin  sprang  after  ,  ”,  i 

them,  and  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hind-  ^ 

most,  when  one  of  the  hunters  from  the  shore  ^  black,  and  the  white  ;  the  first 

fortunately  shot  the  animal  through  the  head,  of  w.iich  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  rnore  tempe- 
It  was  found  that  eight  balls  had  passed  regions;  the  second  is  chiefly  found  in 

Ihroiio"!!  him  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America  ; 

In  Russia,  though  the  bears  are  frequently  while  the  great  white  or  Polar  bear  is  to  be 
met  with  of  an  enormous  size,  they  are  either  only  in  the  most  icy  climates,  and 

not  so  fierce,  or  the  Russian  hunters  are  more  lives  wheie  scarcely  any  othei  animal  can  find 
fearless,  and  appear  better  to  understand  the  subsistence, 
method  of  managing  the  animal.  A  Russian 
huntsman,  who  had  strayed  some  distance 
from  his  companions,  was  met  by  a  very  large 


bear,  and  a  combat  immediately  ensued.  The 
noise  made  by  the  man  and  the  bear  drew 
the  hunting  party  to  the  spot,  where  they  be¬ 
held  a  monstrous  bear  on  his  hind  legs  fighting 


The  white  bear  is  a  kind  of  semi-amphi¬ 
bious  animal,  and  dififers  very  much  from  the 
brown  and  black  bear  both  in  figure  and 
dimensions.  The  brown  bear  is  strong  and 
sturdy  in  appearance:  while  the  form  of  the 
white  bear  is  more  elongated,  and  he  grows  to 
more  than  double  the  size.  They  are  fre- 


with  the  man,  who  unfortunately  happened  to  quently  met  with  on  ice-floats  several  leagues 
be  without  his  couteau  de  chasse,  the  usual  and  at  sea  ;  and  in  this  manner  are  occasionally 
useful  weapon  upon  such  occasions.  The  transported  to  the  shores  of  Iceland,  where 
man  held  the  bear,  though  taller  than  him-  they  no  sooner  land  than  all  the  natives  are 
self,  by  the  ear,  at  arm’s  length,  with  his  in  arms  against  them.  They  are  sometimes 
right  hand,  and  with  his  left  was  striking  him  pursued  in  boats,  and  shot ;  if,  however,  they 
on  the  opposite  side  of  his  head  every  time  happen  to  be  only  wounded,  they  turn  very 
he  attempted  to  bite  or  claw  the  extended  fiercely  upon  their  pursuers,  and  attempt  to 
arm,  which  prevented  his  being  hugged,  get  into  the  boat ;  in  which  case,  men  pre- 
Count  Alexy  Rossornofsky,  alarmed  for  the  pared  with  axes,  chop  off  their  paws,  and 
safety  of  the  huntsman,  desired  that  he  would  prevent  all  further  mischief  from  their  kind 
let  go  the  animal,  that  some  of  the  party  hug-me-close  friends, 
might  shoot  him  ;  but  the  intrepid  fellow  said  Y. 
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OF  VERMIN. 


(From  Johnson’s  Gamekeeper  s  Directory.) 


Under  this  head  may  he  placed  two  distinct 
classes  of  vermin ;  namely,  the  four-footed  and 
the  winged ;  the  former  includes  the  wild  cat,  the 
martern,  the  polecat,  the  weasel,  the  stoat,  &c. 
In  the  latter  we  may  enumerate  the  whole  of  the 
hawk  and  the  owl  tribes,  the  raven,  the  carrion 
crow,  the  rook,  the  jackdaw,  the  magpie,  and  the 
jay.  I  am  also  inclined  to  suspect  the  hedgehog 
of  destroying  the  eggs  of  partridges  and  pheasants ; 
nor  am  I  altogether  without  suspicion  of  the  snake 
and  the  adder,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  I  shall 
treat  each  of  these  under  a  distinct  head,  to 
which  the  following  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
introduction : — 

The  four-footed  vermin,  above  mentioned,  hunt 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  seldom  venturing  out 
in  the  day  time,  unless  compelled  by  hunger, 
when  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  running  along 
the  bottoms  of  the  hedges,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  sitting  hare,  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge, 
and  particularly  to  the  young  of  these  birds.  “  It 
is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  quantity  of  game 
destroyed  by  polecats,  &c.  is  too  trifling  to  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  of  the  sportsman ;  but  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  he  must  be  a  good  shot  in¬ 
deed,  who  will  bag  in  a  fortnight  more  game  than 
is  killed  by  a  polecat  in  the  space  of  a  year ;  or, 
rather,  in  thebreeding  season,  for  this  is  the  time  that 
these  animals  commit  their  most  extensive  depre¬ 
dations  From  the  moment  the  young  hares  and 
rabbits  are  brought  forth,  and  the  hen  pheasant 
and  partridge  commence  sitting  on  their  eggs,  until 
the  former  are  six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  and 
until  the  young  covey  and  nide  are  able  to  skim 
far  above  the  highest  corn  and  cover,  polecats, 
stoats,  and  weasels,  are  making  daily  and  nightly 
havock  among  them ;  sucking  the  eggs,  seizing 
the  old  birds  on  the  nest,  and  the  young  ones  when 
their  callow  pinions  are  unable  to  carry  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  jaws  which  never  quit  their  hold : 
these  rapacious  animals  destroying,  in  a  few 
minutes,  whole  litters  of  hares  and  rabbits,  which 
might  one  day  have  afforded  many  a  see-ho  and 
good  run,  or  steady  point  and  neat  shot,  to  some 
greyhound  or  pointer-loving  sportsman.  Nor  will 
the  polecat,  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  rest 
satisfied  with  the  humble  fare  of  mice  and  small 
birds,  but  will  often  seize  the  wounded  hare  and 
winged  partridge. 

“  As  some  proof  of  the  extensive  depredations 
of  the  polecat,  I  will  relate  an  instance  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  myself  while  snipe  shooting  near  Dell 
Quay,  about  two  miles  from  Chichester.  I  ob¬ 
served  ray  old  dog.  Dash,  very  busy  in  the  bottom 
of  a  hedge,  which  bordered  upon  a  large  piece  of 
rushy  marsh  :  he  was  surrounded  by  the  feathers 
and  wings  of  birds,  which  he  had  just  scratched 
from  a  sort  of  small  cave  under  the  bank ;  and,, 
upon  my  encouraging  him,  he  began  to  scratch 
afresh,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  had  brought  out  as 
many  semi-decayed  wings,  legs,  heads,  &c.  of 
birds, as  would  have  fiUed^a  bushel  basket.  Among; 


the  least  decayed  exuviae,  1  distinguished  the 
wings  of  moorhens,  coots,  of  a  golden  plover,  and 
of  a  number  of  larks,  and  (althougli  very  early  in 
November)  of  three  or  four  snipes.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  found  the  track  and  excrement  of  a 
polecat ;  and,  from  the  quantity  of  spoil  dis¬ 
covered,  it  is  probable  that  this  vampire  of  the 
fields  had  kept  his  head  quarters  in  this  spot  for  a 
considerable  time.’^ 

The  weasel  tribe,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  pur¬ 
sue  their  prey,  for  the  most  part,  by  scent. — Their 
speed  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  the  hare  or  rabbit 
with  success.  They  may  surprise  these  animals 
on  the  seat,  it  is  tnie;  but  in  this  case,  they  are 
led,  I  think,  to  the  spot  by  the  sense  of  smell.  At 
all  events,  I  have  seen  them  repeatedly  pursue  the 
rabbit ;  and  the  moment  they  lost  sight,  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  a  fence  or  other  obstacle, 
they  uniformly  put  their  noses  down  and  flung  for 
the  scent  like  a  hound. — Further,  I  have  seen  a  rab¬ 
bit,  after  having  run  some  scores  of  yards  (gaining 
a  considerable  distance  from  its  enemy)  sit  down 
and  allow  the  weasel  or  polecat  to  reach  it ;  as  if 
conscious  that  its  enemy  could  and  would  follow 
it  even  into  its  burrow,  and  that  therefore  escape 
was  impossible. 

From  a  once  popular  periodical  I  extract  the 
following  : — For  several  years  I  had  been  aware 
that  weasels  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  my  dwelling,  and  were  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  in  some  of  the  out-houses ;  but, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  rather  useful 
than  otherwise  in  keeping  down  the  rats  and  mice, 
they  were  never  disturbed  by  me,  though  several 
had,  at  different  times,  been  worried  by  a  small 
terrier  which  is  kept  about  the  house. 

“  While  angling  the  other  day  at  a  small  pit 
'Or  pond  at  a  short  distance  from  my  residence, 
after  some  time,  I  observed  a  weasel  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  on  the  opposite  bank ;  but  as  such  a 
circumstance  was  noway  extraordinary,  I  paid  but 
little  attention  to  it,  till  I  observed  that  the  animal 
did  not,  as  usual,  make  off,  but  continned  nearly 
in  the  same  spot,  occasionally  stretching  its  neck  as 
if  to  regard  something  at  a  distance.  In  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  however,  it  darted  away  ;  and  I 
rose  up  from  the  bank  to  watch  it,  supposing  it  to 
be  in  chase  of  its  prey — which  was  the  case  : — it 
made  towards  a  hedge  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  hen  had  just 
issued,  cackling,  as  these  fowls  always  do,  the 
moment  they  have  deposited  an  egg  :  at  the  same 
time,  a  crow  flew  across  the  field,  and  seized  the 
prize  an  instant  before  the  weasel  reached  the 
spot. 

From  this  I  began  to  view  the  weasels  in  a  very 
'different  light,  as  I  could  not  help  suspecting  their 
depredations  more  than  counterbalanced  their  ser¬ 
vices  ;  but  f  in  order  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
'Circumstance,  I  allowed  the  crow  to  enjoy  the  spoil ; 
nor  did  I,  by  noise  or  other  means,  attempt  to 
frighten  or  disturb  the  disappointed  weasel. 
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The  following  day,  about  the  same  time,  I 
again  repaired  to  the  spot ;  and,  on  looking  round, 
I  discovered  the  crow,  perched  upon  a  tree  at 
some  distance,  evidently  waiting  for  the  cackling 
of  the  hen.  The  weasel  also  soon  after  made  his 
appearance :  lie  listened  most  attentively  ;  and,  as 
twenty  minutes  elapsed  without  the  signal  being 
heard,  the  animal  evidently  grew  impatient, 
streched  forth  his  neck,  and  at  length  approached 
nearer  to  the  hen’s  nest  than  he  had  done  the  day 
before.  The  crow  also  took  a  nearer  station,  and 
impatiently  waited  the  moment  of  starting.  At 
length,  the  voice  of  the  hen  was  the  signal  for  the 
race,  when  the  crow  again  very  dexterously  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  game  must  suffer  se¬ 
verely  from  the  depredations  of  these  rapacious 
creatures,  which  appear  to  be  such  adepts  at 
the  nefarious  business  as  even  to  listen  to  the 
cackling  of  a  hen,  of  which  they  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning,  and  of  which  they  never  fail  to 
make  the  most,  whenever  a  hen  happens  to  de¬ 
posit  her  eggs  in  situations  which  they  are  able  to 
approach.” 

THE  WILD  CAT. 

This  animal,  properly  so  called,  cannot  justly  be 
said  to  exist  in  this  country ;  and  therefore,  those 
wild  cats  which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with, 
particularly  in  extensive  woodlands,  have  either 
strayed  from  some  house  in  the  vicinity,  or  have 
been  bred  from  one  which  had  previously  quitted 
its  domestic  abode,  and  assumed  the  original  habits 
of  the  tribe. 

These  animals,  on  straying  away,  very  soon  pre¬ 
sent  a  fierce  and  savage  aspect,  and  their  habits 
and  manners  correspond  most  completely  with  their 
appearance.  They  are  destructive  to  game  in  the 
highest  degree.  They  watch  for,  and  come  upon 
their  prey  by  surprise,  and,  being  able  to  climb 
trees  with  facility,  scarcely  any  thing  can  escape 
them. 

It  is  always  a  very  suspicious  circumstance 
when  a  cat  is  observed  prowling  or  watching  in 
the  fields  or  hedges  at  a  considerable  distance 


from  her  abode.  In  this  cas6,  she  is  sure  to  de¬ 
stroy  game.  I  have  known  several  cats  of  this 
description  that  would  catch  young  hares,  as  well 
as  partridges,  and  bring  them  home,  and  such  cats 
are  generally  held  in  great  estimation  by  their 
owners. 

These  cats  are  easily  caught,  by  placing  a 
baited  trap  in  their  way.  The  trap  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  those  generally  used  for  rats, 
and  perhaps  the  best  bait  is  a  small  bird — a  spar¬ 
row,  for  instance.  Valerian  possesses  a  sort  of 
fascinating  attraction  for  cats  ;  and  therefore,  if 
thought  necessary,  the  trap  may  be  rubbed  with 
it :  they  are,  however,  easil)'  caught  without  it.  It 
might  be  hastily  supposed,  the  gun  would  be  the 
more  expeditious,  and  the  more  eligible  way  of 
accomplishing  the  object ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
circumstance  becomes  known  most  likely  to  the 
owner,  who,  in  revenge,  will  perhaps  resort  to 
some  species  of  retaliation.  The  trap  makes  no 
noise — the  occurrence  therefore,  even  if  suspected, 
is  not  easily  ascertained;  and  consequently  the 
stimulus  to  revenge  wall  not  be  so  strong.  Nor, 
indeed,  are  cats,  after  all,  so  easily  despatched 
with  the  fowling-piece ;  they  will  carry  away 
an  amazing  quantity  of  shot ;  I  have  several 
times  fired  at  wild  cats,  when  the  distance  has  not 
been  more  than  twenty  yards :  I  have  hit  them 
fairly — they  have  rolled  over,  got  up,  and  run  com¬ 
pletely  away.  ^ 

The  hutch  trap  may  be  used  for  catching  the 
wild  cat. 

When  a  cat  has  become  completely  wild,  and 
has  remained  some  time  in  the  woods  or  covers, 
she  is  difficult  of  approach.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  cat  will  leave  her  home  in  a  state  of  ges¬ 
tation,  ramble  into  the  woods  and  bring  forth. 
This  is  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance,  since  the 
animal  becomes  more  active  in  depredation  in 
order  to  provide  for  her  kittens,  and  these  too  soon 
adopt  the  same  predaceous  course.  The  gun  may 
here  be  freely  used,  and  the  trap  be  called  into 
action  also,  or  the  havock  amongst  the  game  would 
amount  almost  to  extirpation. 


COCKTAILS, 


(From  Brownes  Turf  Expositor.) 


Horses,  which  appear  as  racers,  and  are  under¬ 
stood  not  to  be  thorough-bred,  are,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  turf,  denominated  Cocktails. 
They  run  for  Hunters’  Stakes,  and  also  for  what 
are  called  Half-bred  Stakes  ;  nor  indeed  are  they 
debarred  from  running  for  regular  plates,  &c.,  for 
which,  however,  they  seldom  enter  ;  though  in¬ 
stances  are  not  wanting  where  they  have  beaten 
acknowledged  thorough-bred  horses,  and  those  of 
a  fair  description,  or  perhaps  a  little  above  the 
general  average  of  what  may  be  called  plate  horses ; 
as  an  instance,  I  give  the  following  :  at  Knutsford 
Races,  1827,  Miracle,  a  cocktail,  belonging  to  a 
man  named  Hudson,  was  entered  for  one  of  the 
plates.  Three  started,  Miracle,  Orthodox,  and 
Vesta ;  the  plate  was  won  by  Miracle  after  three 
well-contested  heats ! — Yet  Miracle  raced  under 
the  description  of  a  cocktail ! 


The  fact  is,  a  number,  (the  greater  part  per¬ 
haps,)  of  these  cocktails  are  thorough-bred  horses; 
and  of  all  systems  of  swindling  and  fraud,  there 
is  none  more  contemptible  and  disgusting  than 
cocktail  racing.  To  say  nothing  of  Tom  Paine 
and  several  others,  which  have  now  disappeared, 
who,  let  me  ask,  could  look  for  a  moment  at  Bro¬ 
ther  to  Hexgrave,  The  Tartar,  Mr.  Fry,  Agnes, 
Judy  Nicholson,  Sawney,  and  many  others,  and 
suppose  they  were  not  thorough-bred }  Let  us 
look  at  the  performances  of  the  above-named 
cocktails,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are 
not  only  thoi’ough-bred,  but  as  well  and  almost  as 
highly  bred  as  possible.  A  real  cocktail  cannot 
bear  the  training  even,  which  these  horses  have 
undergone  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  powers  of  con¬ 
tinuance  which  they  have  displayed,  a  characteris¬ 
tic  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of 
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a  horse  with  a  taint  in  his  pedigree  ;  and  indeed  of 
which  a  real  cocktail  is  absolutely  incapable.  If 
a  real  or  genuine  cocktail  be  put  into  training 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  thorough-bred 
horse,  he  will,  in  a  short  time,  refuse  his  corn,  and 
consequently  his  training  must  cease.  He  is  ab¬ 
solutely  unable  to  endure  the  severe  exercise  to 
which  thorough-bred  horses  are  subjected,  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  feed.  A  cocktail  can  neither  do  the  work 
nor  feed  like  a  thorough-bred  hoi'se. 

Speaking  upon  the  subject  of  cocktails  with  Mr. 
Pierse,  the  enlightened  trainer,  whom  I  have  be¬ 
fore  had  occasion  to  mention,  he  observed,  that 
he  had  once  a  cocktail  in  his  stable  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Yates,  who  entertained 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  his 
horse.  The  animal  was  high  spirited  and  fretful, 
and  the  first  time  a  lad  was  placed  on  his  back  for 
exercise,  he  ran  away  for  the  distance  of  some 
miles  on  the  high  road  till  he  was  stopped  by  a 
turnpike  gate.  However,  he  was  taken  to  the 
ground  and  exercised  several  times  till  he  gave  the 
usual  symptoms  of  a  mixture  of  base  blood,  viz., 
loss  ot  appetite  and  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the 
moor  where  the  exercise  ground  is  situated  :  so 
great  indeed  was  his  terror  of  the  latter,  that  it 
was  found  impossible,  or  at  least  unadvisable,  to 
take  .him  to  it,  or  even  to  let  him  see  it.  What 
was  to  be  done? — Mr.  Yates,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  regarded  the  horse  as  far  above  the  com¬ 
mon  class  of  cocktails,  and  would  have  heard 
with  much  regret  that  he  would  not  endure  train¬ 
ing.  The  best  mode  would  be  to  bring  him  out  in 
good  condition  to  the  first  race,  which,  if  short, 
he  perhaps  might  win  ;  and  the  system  of  training 
adopted  was  placing  a  lad  on  his  back  and  exer¬ 
cising  him  round  the  stack-yard,  close  to  the 
stable.  He  was  thus  made  to  appear  in  tolerable 
condition.  He  was  brought  out  at  Lancaster,  run 
for  the  half-bred  Stakes,  (which  happened  to  be  a 
short  distance,  for  which  he  might  be  said  to  have 
good  speed,)  and  won.  Mr.  Yates  was  in  rap¬ 
tures  j  but  after  some  conversation  with  the  elder 
Pierse,  that  gentleman  was  induced  to  sell  him  for 
three  hundred  guineas,  which  was  offered  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  winning  the  stakes  just  mentioned 
handsomely,  having,  very  luckily,  what  may  be 
called  nothing  to  run  against  him.  However, 
being  placed  in  another  trainer’s  hands,  less  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  who 
attempted  to  train  him  in  the  regular  w'ay,  he  was 
never  afterwards  able  to  run.  Mr.  Pierse 
finished  the  story  by  remarking,  that  no  consi¬ 
deration  should  ever  induce  him  to  train  another 
cocktail ! 

A  horse  of  this  description  can  race  only  in  a 
certain  way  ;  no  true  cocktail  can  maintain  a  long 
contest  against  a  thorough-bred  horse ;  he  may 
go  as  fast  perhaps  for  a  short  distance,  but  he  can¬ 
not  continue  the  struggle  for  any  considerable 
length.  Hence  those  conversant  with  the  business 
can  never  be  much  mistaken  respecting  true  cock¬ 
tails.  If  the  animal  be  a  genuine,  true-bred  cfjick- 
tail,  and  is  forced  to  encounter  long  or  repeated 
struggles,  nature  denies  the  power  of  performance  : 
— out  comes  the  black  mare'. — the  taint  in  the  pedi¬ 
gree  is  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken.  But  many  of 
the  cocktails  of  late  years,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  present  day,  have  been  able  to  train,  to  go 
from  race  to  race,  and  run  as  often  as  any  ac¬ 
knowledged  thorough-bred  horses  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  have  not  only  been  remarkable  for  speed,  but 
for  uncommon  powers  of  continuing  the  struggle. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Gossoon,  Fitzjarnes, 
Miracle,  and  Tawpy  j  the  last  in  particular  pos¬ 


sessed,  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection,  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  purest 
blood,  namely,  extraordinary  capacity  for  endur¬ 
ance.  These  four  cocktails  have  left  the  turf;  but 
they  have  been  succeeded  by  half-a-dozen  others, 
whose  claims  to  purity  of  blood  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  their  predecessors,  at  least  if  an 
opinion  is  to  be  formed  from  their  performances. 
I  allude  to  those  mentioned  in  page  fifty-four. 

A  person  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  cock¬ 
tail  racing  might  reasonably  ask — how  can  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  thorough -bred  horses  are  brought  out  as 
cocktails,  when  certificates  of  pedigree  are  ren¬ 
dered  indispensably  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  them  for  the  stakes  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  ?  In  order  to  answ'er  this  question  satisfac¬ 
torily,  a  little  prefatory  examination,  or  rather 
elucidation,  becomes  requisite,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  complete  exposition  of  the  business.  In  the 
fii'st  place,  let  us  just  glance  at  the  part  of  the 
kingdom  whence  these  more  than  suspicious  cock¬ 
tails  emerge.  It  is  generally  from  the  north,  or 
more  geographically  speaking,  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  north-western  coast,  and  the  business 
in  its  earlier  stages  is  brought  about  in  a  manner, 
or  upon  a  system,  varying  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  spot  is 
well-selected  for  the  purpose,  and  shows  at  once 
the  perspicacious  calculation  or  foresight  of  those 
who  figure  in  these  nefarious  transactions.  A 
horse  and  mare  become  necessary  for  the  purpose : 
— indeed,  two  horses  and  two  mares  aie  often 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
contemplated  fraud  as  impenetrably  as  possible. 
The  men  who  breed  these  suspicious  cocktails  are 
persons  who  can  practically  j)erform  the  necessary 
operations  of  the  stable,  and  therefore;  on  many 
occasions  stand  in  need  of  no  assistant  who  might 
bear  witness  of  the  sinister  transactions.  Ambo, 
once  belonging  to  Sir  W.  Wynne,  or  rather  to  Sir 
W.  Wynne’s  brother,  became  the  property  of  se¬ 
veral  other  persons,  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
racing  career  ;  and,  while  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
these  people,  he  was  kept  for  some  time  in  a  loose 
sort  of  old  building,  situated  at  a  place  in  Cheshire 
convenient  for  the  purpose.  The  owner  of  Ambo 
had  another  stallion,  with  some  pretensions  to 
hlood  (something  moi’e  than  half-bred  ;)  which 
covered  publicly.  He  had  a  mare  also  suited  to 
his  purpose,  thorough-bred,  which  he  gave  out 
had  been  put  to  the  half-bred  horse,  but  which  in 
reality  had  been  twice  covered  by  Ambo.  But  I 
never  knew  what  became  of  the  foal ;  as  the  fel¬ 
low,  (very  suspicious,  as  such  fellows  generally 
are;)  contrived  to  get  it  completely  away;  and 
although  I  was  never  able  to  trace  it,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  it  raced  as  a  cocktail.  ,This  cir¬ 
cumstance  took  place  not  exactl}'  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  remarkable  for  producing  suspicious 
cocktails,  yet,  that  the  position  is  correct  may  be 
easily  pereeived,  if  we  consider,  for  a  moment, 
whence  came  Tawpy,  Brother  to  Hexgrave,  Mira¬ 
cle,  Mr.  Fry,  Sawney,  Agnes,  &c.,  &c. 

The  schemes  put  in  practice  by  the  breeders  of 
these  animals  are  various  :  sometimes,  it  is  con¬ 
trived  to  have  two  mares  to  bring  forth  as  nearly 
at  the  same  time  as  possible,  and  the  foals  are 
changed  : — it  is  a  well  and  generally  known  fact, 
that  a  bitch  will  suckle  strangers — a  mare,  it 
seems,  with  proper  management,  will  do  the  same. 
Sometimes  foals  suddenly  disappear — are  given 
cut  as  dead,  and  are  brought  on  the  course  as 
cocktails,  under  a  studiously  prepared,  but  false, 
pedigree.  The  persons  concerned  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  arc  men  of  a  particular  caste: — and,  if  I 
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am  not  mistaken,  the  very  man  who  introduced 
Tom  Paine  as  a  half-bred  horse,  is,  at  this  time„ 
the  owner  of  a  first-rate  cocktail.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  of  pedigrees  is  an  art  or  science  in  which 
also  these  men  excel :  it  is  true,  the  workmanship 
is  clumsy,  and  always  presents  an  awkward  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  yet  it  passes.  Indeed,  a  pedigree,  re¬ 
gularly  supported  by  a  succession  of  oaths,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  however  false,  is  not  easily  disproved — in 
fact,  the  irrefragible  proof  is,  for  the  most  part, 
impossible,  though  in  almost  all  these  cases  an 
unqualified  conviction  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  its  gross  and  utter  falsehood  ! 

Then,  again,  the  appearance  of  a  horse  is  some¬ 
times  altered,  and  he  is  taken  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  to  run  as  a  cocktail.  A  man  at  pre¬ 
sent  residing  upon  the  north-western  coast  of  the 
kingdom,  aware  of  a  fine  thorough-bred  horse 
having  been  brought  into  that  part  of  the  country 
— a  horse  too  of  uncommon  power,  and  conse¬ 
quently  able  to  carry  weight,  contrived  to  meet  the 
owner  of  him  prior  to  the  covering  season, the 
purpose  of  feeling  his  pulse.  The  gentleman  who 
liad  purchased  and  brought  the  horse  into  that 
part  of  the  country  was  most  superlatively  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  manufacturing 
cocktails,  and  therefore  when  he  met  the  proficient 
in  the  science,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of 
the  object  in  view.  After  a  few  preliminary  but 
indifferent  observations,  Cocktail  (that  name  will 
serve  to  distinguish  the  knowing  one;')  said,  “  Your 
horse  would  win  many  of  the  heavy  stakes  in  the 
kingdom.”  The  gentleman  did  not  know  that 
what  are  called  heavy  stakes  are  run  for  by  horses 
understood  not  to  be  thorough-bred,  but  supposing 
that  the  carrying  of  a  great  weight  was  intended, 
very  promptly  replied — “  I  dare  say  he  w'ould,  as 
he  is  one  of  the  strongest  horses  in  England.” — 
Cocktail  immediately  conceived  that  the  owner  of 
the  horse  understood  the  intended  business,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  come  into  it;  he  therefore 
continued — “  But  we  must  make  him  a  pedigree.” 
“  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  that  (said  the 
owner)  the  horse  has  an  excellent  pedigree.” — 
“  O  but  it  won’t  do  (said  Cocktail)  -,  he  must  be 
made  to  appear  not  thorough-bred.” — “  That  can’t 
be,  as  the  horse  has  raced,  and  is  well  known.” — 
“Never  mind  that;  I  can  easily  pi'ocure  him  a 
proper  pedigree ;  I  could  also  get  one  of  his  legs 
painted,  and  a  little  more  hair  placed  in  his  tail, 
and  then  no  one  will  recognise  him  !”  Here  the 
conversation  ended,  and  the  business  also ;  the 
owner  turned  away. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  cocktail  racing  (and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
very  laudable)  it  has  become  a  regular  and  well  - 
organized  system  of  swindling  and  fraud.  It  be¬ 
hoves  every  gentleman  and  man  of  honour  con¬ 
nected  with  the  turf  to  discountenance  it ;  and  if 
stakes  “/or  horses  not  thorough-hred"  cannot  be 
immediately  expunged  from  every  race  list,  a  salu¬ 
tary  check  may  easily  be  put  upon  it  by  weighting 
the  winners  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  fail  to 
bring  them  to  the  proper  level.  Weight  must  and 
will  always  tell;  and  by  this  means  an  effectual 
bridle  would  be  placed  upon  these  nefarious  cock¬ 
tails  at  the  commencement  of  their  career.  Even 
in  regard  to  the  age  of  these  suspicious  cocktails, 
that  is  often  rendered  a  doubtful  circumstance,  as 
all  the  trickery  and  cunning  of  the  men  who  own 
them  are  put  in  practice  to  accomplish  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  respect.  From  information  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  cocktail  from  the  North, 
which  has  repeatedly  won  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son  (18211)  has  been  running  as  a  year  younger 


than  the  correct  age ;  add  to  this  also,  little  doubt 
can  exist  of  the  animal  being  as  thorough-bred  as 
any  racer  in  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  immediate  and  obvious  turpitude  of 
the  system  of  cocktail  racing,  it  is  productive  of 
continual  and  never-ending  disputes. 


A  Herd  of  Elephants.  —  During  the  forenoon, 
we  had  seen  many  herds  of  quaggas,  and  antelopes 
of  various  kinds,  which  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate  j 
but  after  mid-day,  we  came  upon  the  recent  traces  of 
a  troop  of  elephants.  Their  huge  foot-prints  were 
everywhere  visible ;  and  in  the  swampy  spots  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  it  was  evident  that  some  of  them 
had  been  luxuriously  enjoying  themselves  by  rolling 
their  unwieldy  bulks  in  the  oose  and  mud.  But  it 
was  in  the  groves  and  jungles  that  they  had  left  the 
mos  t  striking  proofs  of  their  recent  presence  and  pe¬ 
culiar  habits.  In  many  places  paths  had  been  trod¬ 
den  through  the  midst  of  dense  thorny  forests,  other¬ 
wise  impenetrable.  They  appeared  to  have  opened 
up  these  paths  with  great  judgment,  always  taking 
the  best  and  shortest  cut  to  the  next  open  savannah, 
or  ford  of  the  river  ;  and  in  this  way  their  labours 
were  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  by  pioneering  our 
route  through  a  most  intricate  country,  never  yet  tra¬ 
versed  by  a  w'heel  carriage,  and  great  part  of  it^  in¬ 
deed,  not  easily  accessible  even  on  horseback.  In 
such  places  the  great  bull  elephant  alw’ays  marches 
in  the  van,  bursting  through  the  jungle  as  a  bullock 
would  through  a  field  of  hops,  treading  down  the 
brushwood,  and  breaking  off  with  his  proboscis  the 
larger  branches  that  obstruct  the  passage,  w'hilst  the 
females  and  younger  part  of  the  herd  follow  in  his 
wake.  Among  the  mimosa  trees  sprinkled  over  the 
meadows,  or  lower  bottoms,  the  traces  of  their  ope¬ 
rations  were  not  less  apparent.  Immense  numbers 
of  these  trees  had  been  torn  out  of  the  ground,  and 
placed  in  an  inverted  position,  in  order  to  enable  tbe 
animals  to  browse  at  their  ease  on  their  juicy  roots, 
which  form  a  favourite  part  of  their  food.  I  observed 
that,  in  many  instances,  when  the  trees  were  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  the  elephant  had  employed  one  of  his 
tusks,  exactly  as  we  would  use  a  crowbar — thrusting 
it  under  the  roots  to  loosen  their  hold  of  the  earth,  be¬ 
fore  he  attempted  to  tear  them  up  with  his  proboscis. 
Many  of  the  larger  mimosas  had  resisted  all  their 
efforts  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  after  heavy  rains, 
when  the  soil  is  soft  and  loose,  that  they  can  success¬ 
fully  attemj)t  this  operation.  While  we  were  ad¬ 
miring  these  and  other  indications  of  the  elephant’s 
strength  and  sagacity,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves, 
on  issuing  from  a  w'oody  defile,  in  the  midst  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  herd  of  those  animals.  None  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  very  close  to  us;  but  they  were  seen  scat¬ 
tered  in  groups  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  valley 
two  or  three  miles  in  length  ;  some  brorvsing  on  the 
succulent  spekboom,  which  clothed  the  skirts  of  the 
hdjs  on  either  side  ;  others  at  work  among  the  young 
mimosas  and  evergreens  sprinkled  over  the  meadows. 
As  we  proceeded  cautiously  onward,  some  of  these 
groups  came  more  distinctly  into  view  ;  consisting 
apparently,  in  many  instances,  of  separate  families, 
the  male,  the  female,  and  the  young  of  different  sizes  ; 
and  the  gigantic  magnitude  of  the  chief  leaders  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  striking,  dlie  calm  and  stately 
tranquillity  of  their  deportment  too,  was  remarkable. 
Though  we  were  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  horsemen, 
including  our  Hottentot  attendants,  they  seemed 
either  not  to  observe,  or  altogether  to  disregard,  our 
march  down  the  valley, — Pringle's  African  <>ketches. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TRANSLA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  ARTICLE,  GLAN¬ 
DERS,^' IN  HURTREL  D'  ARBOVAL'S 
“DICTIONAIRE  DE  MEDICINE  ET 
DE  CHIRURGERIE  VETERINAIRE.'^ 


By  Mr.  Bailey. 

We  have  now  stated  the  facts  pro  and  con,  and 
have  only  to  draw  conclusions  from  them,  and  to 
discuss  them.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  opinion 
respecting  the  non-contagious  character  of  glan¬ 
ders,  broached  by  some  professors,  and  spread  by 
some  officers  of  cavalry,  and  young  men  mostly 
scholars,  more  accustomed  to  believe  than  to  exa¬ 
mine,  has  been  established  on  the  results  of  obser¬ 
vations  made  on  horses  not  really  glandered? 
Husard  is  of  this  opinion.  Good  hippiatrists 
have  observed  that  we  may  not  always  be  able  to 
distinguish  in  nasal  fluxes,  those  which  are  con¬ 
tagious  from  those  which  are  not.  Do  we  not  see 
that  a  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs  sometimes  re¬ 
sembles  glanders  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  it  ?  Other  affections  of  this  kind  are  in 
the  same  case.  Besides,  we  have  some  instances 
of  horses  becoming  glandered  though  living  with 
horses  affected  with  strangles,  and  which  have 
been  afterwards  cured;  we  have  also  seen  the 
disease  show  itself  in  horses  living  with  others 
having  coryza,  even  mildly.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  infer  that  in  these  cases  glanders  was  the  effect 
of  contagion,  but  that  it  was  the  effect  of  inocula¬ 
tion  with  an  irritating  animal  matter,  which,  put 
in  contact  with  the  nasal  membrane,  acts  on  it,  and 
terminates  by  inducing  a  chronic  inflammation, 
which  becomes  a  cause  of  glanders.  That  which 
we  find  true  with  regard  to  a  disease  which  is  not 
glanders,  ought  more  especially  to  hold  good  in 
respect  to  that  disease  itself ;  and  in  admitting 
such  a  course  we  shall  be  able  to  explain,  why  the 
next  horse  to  the  glandered  one  becomes  first 
affected.  And  besides,  that  learned  man  who  has 
so  well  described  the  glanders,  and  the  course  of 
its  contagion,  and  who  has  so  often  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  in  arresting  its  destructive  pro¬ 
gress,  in  fine,  Chabert,  on  whose  authority  they 
rely  so  much,  especially  at  the  last,  would  he  re¬ 
tract,  (as  they  pretend)  his  opinion,  an  opinion 
held  by  him  all  through  his  long  career,  an  opinion 
founded  on  his  own  experience.  If  this  famous 
master  of  his  art  could  remain  so  long  in  error 
upon  a  fact  so  generally  acknowledged,  who  can 
flatter  himself,  and  be  sure  that  he  shall  not  de¬ 
ceive  himself,  especially  in  publishing  a  novelty  ? 
If,  in  this  state  of  things,  they  were  to  transplant 
into  the  domains  of  science,  or  into  the  rural 
police,  the  opinions,  too  often  exclusive,  of  such  or 
such  persons,  to  what  serious  consequences 
would  not  such  conduct  give  rise  ?  In  the  doubt 
in  which  we  ought  to  be,  how  could  a  veterinarian 
dare  to  regard  glanders  as  always  non  contagious  ? 
Could  he  be  so  certain  of  the  infallibility  of  his 
opinion  as  to  take  on  himself  the  whole  respon¬ 
sibility?  We  think  not.  We  think  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  too  much  caution  cannot  be  shown  in 
the  adoption  of  principles  tending  to  overthrow 
opinions  generally  received  ;  even  if  these  princi¬ 


ples  are  supported  by  the  most  renowned  authors, 
and  we  must  first  examine,  weigh,  and  compare 
all  the  circumstances  by  which  we  can  decide  as 
to  the  disease :  particularly  when  we  reflect  how 
rare  are  the  well  observed  and  established  facts 
capable  of  dissipating  our  doubt. 

We  believe  that,  in  short  we  may  assert,  after  the 
observations  and  experiments  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  us,  that  glanders  is  much  less  contagious 
than  it  has  long  been  considered,  but  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  contagious,  and  sufficiently  so,  at  least  in 
our  opinion,  as  to  cause  no  change  in  the  vigorous 
measures,  of  the  police,  with  respect  to  this  verita¬ 
ble  scourge.  Besides,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
greater  number  of  veterinarians,  who  say  that  they, 
like  ourselves,  have  seen  striking  cases  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  who  have  written 
on  that  contagion.  Were  the  glanders  never  con¬ 
tagious,  how  could  we  account  for  the  escape  of 
those  horses  which  are  separated  from  the  sick, 
whilst  the  others  fall  victims  ?  Those  who  main¬ 
tain  to  the  contrary,  pretend  to  justify  their  opinion 
by  citing  some  cases  of  communication  without 
infection;  but  they  might  as  well  assert  the  same 
of  the  scab,  or  the  mango,  and  of  all  the  diseases 
which  are  to  this  day  considered  contagious.  In 
May,  1792,  was  not  the  contagion  of  the  epizootic 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  cattle  of 
the  departments  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mo¬ 
selle,  Meurthe,  and  Lower  Rhine,  denied  ?  Did 
not  the  instructions  sent  from  Paris,  written  in 
.haste  by  veterinarians,  surely  ill-informed,  aug¬ 
ment  the  evil  by  the  confidence  they  inspired,  in 
deciding  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious, 
whilst  there  never  was  any  of  which  the  communi¬ 
cation  was  more  rapid,  and  more  destructive  ?  Is 
that  epizootic,  now  known  more  than  a  century, 
less  contagious  at  present  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  observed  it  ?  We  cannot  be  too  much  on 
our  guard  against  this  spirit  of  innovation,  which 
becomes  a  species  of  madness :  there  are,  without 
doubt,  some  happy  improvements,  but  there  are 
also  other  innovations  causing  evils,  out  of  the 
power  of  their  authors  to  repair.  At  the  time  of 
that  fine  discovery — vaccination,  they  thought, 
trusting  to  experiments  of  which  the  results  ap¬ 
peared  favourable,  that  it  would  be  a  preservative 
against  scab,  as  it  was  against  small-pox ;  how¬ 
ever,  other  experiments  did  not  confirm  this  view ; 
and  those  made  at  Versailles  in  1805,  have  dissi¬ 
pated  all  the  hopes  formerly  conceived.  May  the 
same  thing  not  happen  in  regard  to  the  contagion 
of  glanders  ?  As  to  the  rest,  free  from  bigotry, 
we  are  ready  to  abandon  our  opinion,  if  it  be  in¬ 
validated  by  experiments,  varied,  well  executed, 
well  chosen,  and  above  all,  well  authenticated. 
We  earnestly  call  for  these,  as  the  only  sure  course 
to  follow,  to  conduct  us  to  the  truth ;  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  let  us  attach  ourselves  to  prove  facts,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  them,  and  to  discover  their  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions;  and  let  us  hope  that  our  wishes  will  one 
day  be  accomplished.  Barthelemy  had  announced 
already,  his  desire  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  contagion  of  glanders,  and  had  even 
made  some  experiments  on  the  contagious  charac¬ 
ter  of  both  glanders  and  farcy,  whilst  Professor  at 
Alfort ;  but  he  did  not  consider  himself  possessor 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  results  to  publish  them. 
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May  his  example  find  followers  able  to  enlighten 
us. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  endeavour  to  establish 
the  conditions  under  which  contagion  can  exercise 
its  influence.  Glanders  cannot  be  communi¬ 
cated,  except  by  the  immediate  contact  of  an  un- 
liealthy  horse  with  one  that  is  healthy,  or  by 
the  deposit  of  the  contagious  matter  on  some  body 
between  them  :  this  matter  must  be  from  the  nos¬ 
trils.  As  long  as  a  horse  has  no  nasal  discharge 
he  cannot  communicate  glanders  :  it  has  been  as¬ 
certained  that  two  horses  whose  glands  were  en¬ 
larged  have  remained  a  long  time  in  a  stable  with¬ 
out  infecting  either  it  or  the  hors'js  with  which  they 
lived  and  worked.  The  atmosphere  does  not  im¬ 
bibe  the  contagions  principles  of  glanders,  and  if 
it  be  capable  of  conveying  the  emanations  which 
escape  at  the  time  of  this  disease,  it  is  most  pro¬ 
bably  only  at  very  small  distances,  and  when  the 
air,  which  is  sometimes  highly  infected,  coming 
forth  from  the  nostrils  of  a  glandered  horse,  pene¬ 
trates  those  of  a  neighbouring  horse,  where  the 
contagious  molecules  with  which  the  air  is  loaded 
may  remain.  At  a  greater  distance  these  mole¬ 
cules,  diluted  in  the  air,  lose  much  of  their  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  can  have  the 
same  effect. 

Finally,  may  it  not  be  that  glanders  does  not 
always  present  itself  with  the  same  appearances ; 
that  perhaps  some  horses  communicate  it  readily, 
while  others  do  not  at  all  ?  But  in  the  present 
state  of  the  question,  and  supposing  this  proposi¬ 
tion  correct,  may  not  the  glanders,  which  is  not 
contagious,  become  so  in  some  cases  ?  Has  the 
disease  which  is  contagious  any  characteristics  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  not  ?  If  there  ex¬ 
ists  any  differences  between  the  two  varieties,  by 
what  are  we  to  recognise  them  ?  Finally,  these 
litigated  points  deserve  the  attention  of  all  men  of 
science ;  once  a  light  thrown  on  them,  they  may 
lead  to  results  tending  to  fix  the  public  mind,  to 
silence  individuals,  and  to  unite  all. 

Is  Glanders  Hereditary  or  Not? — He¬ 
reditary  influence,  as  acting  on  the  developement 
of  glanders,  has  not  sufficiently  exeited  attention 
for  us  to  pronounce  any  thing  positive  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  According  to  modern  authors,  that  it  is  he¬ 
reditary  is  not  doubtful :  Dupuy  has  even  made 
observations  on  mares  and  foals  of  the  studatAlfort, 
which  tend  to  prove  that  it  is  hereditary :  others, 
however,  speak  of  experiments  proving  the  re¬ 
verse.  All  that  we  can  do  here  is  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  word,  Hereditaire. 

Of  the  Causes  of  Glanders. — What,  can 
we  not  determine  the  constitutions  the  most  liable 
to  become  glandered,  the  circumstances  which 
modify  the  organization,  so  as  to  occasion  the  de¬ 
velopement  of  glanders,  the  influences  under  which 
it  arises?  Unfortunately,  research  is  wanting  in 
that  useful  direction,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
veterinary  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
these  questions.  It  appears  that  cold  and  moisture 
may  predispose  solipedes  for  the  glanders,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  long  their  impression  should 
last  to  occasion  the  disease.  However,  those 
horses  are  considered  most  exposed  to  it  that  are 
bred  and  brought  up  in  countries  that  are  low, 
shaded,  and  situated  near  rivers,  and  upon  mea¬ 


dows  that  are  marshy,  cold,  and  humid.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  glanders  is  very  rare  in  countries  that  are 
cold  but  dry,  and  many  authors  say  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown  in  hot  climates  ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  proved  that  it  is  met  with  in  these  latter,  only 
that  it  is  there  less  common.  From  Poland  in¬ 
clusively,  to  the  middle  of  France,  it  is  sufficiently 
common ;  it  is  but  little  spread  beyond  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  known  in  Africa.  It 
has  been  thought  that  it  attacks  geldings  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  stallions  and  mares  :  can  castration 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ?  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  show  itself  less  in  little,  muscular,  spirited 
animals,  than  in  larger  horses.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  age  most  favourable  to  its  developement. 
As  other  causes  are  named,  want  of  care,  bad 
diet,  unhealthy  habitations,  every  thing  that  can 
alter  or  suspend  the  perspiratory  functions  of  tlie 
skin ;  consequently  adulterated  or  damaged  pro- 
vender,  over  fatigue,  atmospheric  changes,  stables 
that  are  dark,  low,  moist,  traversed  by  currents  of 
air  loaded  with  exhalations  from  decomposed  ve¬ 
getable  matter,  or  animal  matter  accumulated  near 
the  doors  or  windows  of  these  places,  of  which 
the  air  is  not  sufficiently  changed,  and  which  are 
situated  near  rivers,  or  ramparts,  in  garrison  towns, 
&c.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  of  the  bag¬ 
gage  waggons  are  particularly  exposed  to  these 
variations,  and  indeed  to  every  other  misery  during 
war ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  exactly 
during  the  campaigns,  when  the  horses  are 
harassed,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  privations,  and  eat 
the  worst  of  food,  that  glanders  extends  its  ravages ; 
it  is  rather  at  the  time  when  plenty  succeeds  to 
scarcity,  and  repose  to  fatigue  ;  as  if  the  organiza¬ 
tion  after  these  periods  of  suffering,  were  in  a  state 
of  susceptibility  favourable  to  the  production  of 
glanders.  The  fact  is,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  special  causes  of  glanders  ;  and  those  of  which 
we  do  know  any  thing  at  all,  tend  to  produce  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  pituitary  membrane  ;  whenever 
the  action  of  these  indefinite  causes  is  followed 
by  organic  lesions  in  the  tissue,  we  may  consider 
that  glanders  has  resulted,  or  will  result.  It  is 
from  hence  that  we  class. in  the  category  of  causes 
capable  of  producing  this  disease,  or  at  least  of 
favouring  its  developement,  catarrhal  inflamma¬ 
tion  degenerated,  often  through  the  use  of  bad 
remedial  treatment,  blows,  or  other  violence  done 
to  the  nose,  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and 
the  injection  of  acrid,  corrosive  substances  into  the 
nostrils.  Indeed  blows,  falls,  or  wounds  from 
fire-arms  on  the  nose  may  injure  the  membrane, 
and  tear  the  vessels ;  irritating  injections,  whether 
corrosive  or  caustic,  squeeze  and  contract  the  ca¬ 
pillary  extremities  of  these  same  vessels ;  and  these 
alterations  are  capable  of  altering  the  vital  action 
of  the  parts,  and  of  causing  inflammation  there, 
from  whence  glanders  may  proceed.  Volpi  places 
contagion  at  the  head  of  the  causes  of  glanders  ; 
we  have  already  explained  ourselves  on  that  head, 
therefore  will  not  recapitulate. 

Of  the  Divisions  and  Symptoms  of  Glan¬ 
ders. — Persons  have  recognised  the  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  annoyance,  and  above  all,  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  establishing  (according  to  the  method  of 
some  authors)  numerous  divisions  in  glanders,  in 
a  disease  which  should  be  always  the  same,  and 
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can  vary  only  in  intensity  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
have  resolved  to  admit  only  of  Catarrhal  Glanders, 
Acvte  Glanders^  and  Chronic  Glanders,  varieties 
which  others  consider  as  only  three  degrees  of  the 
same  disease.  We  think  that  this  may  be  yet  more 
simplified,  by  allowing  only  Acute  and  Chronic 
Glanders,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  a  degene¬ 
ration  of  the  former,  or  it  may  be  of  that  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  first.  They  may  also  speak  of  a 
secondary  glanders,  i.  e.  one  consequent  on  some 
other  affection,  or  metastatic,  as  it  is  generally  said 
to  be :  but  in  that  case  it  is  the  original  disease 
that  demands  attention.  However  it  may  be  with 
regard  to  these  distinctions,  the  disease  offers  ge¬ 
neral  symptoms,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
varieties,  and  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat. 

Simultaneous  swelling  of  the  glands  and  dis¬ 
charge,  always  from  the  same  side,  and  that  gene¬ 
rally  the  left,  are  the  most  essential  symptoms  of 
glanders ;  and  when  these  do  not  exist,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  the  disease ; 
although  some  have  maintained  that  it  exists  there 
concealed.  These  symptoms  are  the  first  visible  ; 
yet  they  do  not  at  their  commencement  excite  suf¬ 
ficient  attention.  They  remain,  or  only  disappear 
seemingly,  or  for  a  short  time,  to  appear  again 
quickly,  and  they  have  particular  characteristics 
which  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  disease. 
The  nasal  membrane  is  irritated,  then  inflamed, 
and  when  it  commences  to  become  disorganised 
the  horse  looks  well ;  nevertheless,  the  glands  under 
the  throat  continue  to  enlarge,  but  it  is  not  per¬ 
ceived,  or  little  inquietude  is  felt.  The  discharge 
soon  appears  ;  at  first  in  small  quantity ;  there  is 
as  yet  nothing  peculiar  in  it ;  it  even  does  not 
occur  except  during  exercise  or  work,  and  it  is  at 
this  time  considered  as  of  no  importance.  But 
these  phenomena  increase,  the  nasal  flux  becomes 
permanent,  or  nearly  so ;  and  then  uneasiness  is 
felt.  This  is  what  occurs  in  the  first  place,  and  is 
followed,  more  or  less  quickly,  by  divers  derange¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  developement  of  those  idcers 
called  chancres,  swelling  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
and  the  hardness  and  adherence  to  the  jaw  of  the 
swelled  glands.  Chancres  is  a  bad  term  here,  as 
it  gives  the  idea  of  an  ulcer  which  is  always  in¬ 
creasing,  and  which  eats  away,  by  little  and  little, 
with  great  pain,  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  whereas, 
in  many  cases,  those  to  which  it  is  here  applied 
remain  stationary,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  ap¬ 
pear  indolent.  They  seem  to  us  but  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  an  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
(which  inflammation  is  most  frequently  chronic) 
upon  several  points  of  which  they  may  show  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  manner  of  their  developement  is  but 
very  imperfectly  known,  because  it  has  not  yet 
been  studied  with  attention;  perhaps  they  are  es¬ 
tablished  only  after  the  softening,  the  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  one  or  several  parts  of  the  membrane,  in  a 
part  or  in  the  whole  of  its  thickness.  Once  de- 
A  eloped,  these  ulcerations  have  their  edges  raised, 
fringed,  and  slimy ;  their  surface  is  pale  ;  spread 
upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  they  remain  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time  without  making  any  pro¬ 
gress  ;  but  a  time  comes  when  they  do  increase, 
rather  in  depth  than  superficial  extent,  become 
deeper,  pierce  the  nasal  membrane,  attack  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  separation  of  the  nostrils,  cause  caries 


in,  and  ultimately  perforate  that  also.  Ulcerations 
of  this  kind  always  have  an  effect,  both  on  the 
neighbouring  parts  and  on  the  organization  in  ge¬ 
neral.  They  not  only  derange  the  functions  of  the 
organ  on  which  they  are  seated,  but  the  irritation 
of  which  their  surface  is  the  seat,  re-acts  upon 
the  sublingual  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  increases 
their  swelling.  The  skin  also  feels  the  secondary 
effects  of  this  re-action,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of 
its  relations  and  sympathetic  connexions  with  the 
organs  of  the  mucous  system ;  it  ceases  to  act,  or 
at  least  performs  its  perspiratory  functions  but  im¬ 
perfectly  ;  it  is  dry,  as  adhering  to  the  subjacent 
tissues;  the  hair  is  dull,  &c.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the 
lower  jaw  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the 
extension  to  these  parts  of  the  disorganising  in¬ 
flammation  existing  in  the  pituitary  membrane.  In 
cases  of  glanders  these  enlarged  ganglions  have 
the  character  of  being  pediculated,  hard,  adherent 
to  the  jaw  bone,  and  collected  in  a  bundle;  they 
are  sometimes  painful,  sometimes  insensible,  ac¬ 
cording  the  state  of  the  disease.  As  to  the  swel¬ 
ling  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  the  morbid  pro¬ 
cess  from  whence  it  results,  may  be  considered  as 
depending  in  almost  every  case  on  a  previous  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  periosteum. 

In  acute  glanders  when  but  slight,  we  have  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  as  in  coryza.  The  irritation 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  characterised  by  the 
redness  to  be  observed,  especially  on  the  septum, 
and  by  the  injection  and  appearance  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  same,  which  in  a  state  of  health  are 
nearly  imperceptible,  especially  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  There  is,  besides,  swelling  of  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  glands,  often  attended  with  painful  sen¬ 
sibility  ;  there  is,  however,  no  appearance  of 
abscess  forming ;  the  nasal  flux  is  less  limpid  and 
more  viscous  than  in  ordinary  catarrh  ;  it  consists 
of  a  morbid,  fluid,  whitish  matter,  of  a  specific 
character  but  little  known  as  yet,  sufficiently  irri¬ 
tating  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  parts  with  which 
it  is  in  contact ;  and  which,  although  become  more 
consistent  as  the  inflammation  is  less  intense, 
does  not  lose  these  characteristics  which  distin¬ 
guish  it.  According  to  the  analysis  of  this  matter 
made  by  Lassaigne,  it  is  composed  of  albumen, 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  (hydra- 
chlorate  of  soda)  mucus,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
water,  which  gives  viscosity  to  the  two  animal 
matters ;  it  differs  in  composition  from  the  mucus 
which  flows  from  the  nostrils  in  a  state  of  health, 
as  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  albumen,  and 
thus  approaches  nearer  to  the  character  of  pus. 
The  flow  of  the  morbid  matter  is  not  very  percep¬ 
tible  till  after  the  horse  has  been  exercised  for  some 
time.  In  carefully  examining  the  nasal  membrane 
we  generally  observe  a  number  of  little  points 
which  are  so  many  places  where  the  ulcerations 
will  make  their  appearance  at  a  future  stage  of  the 
disease.  These  points  are  nothing  else  than  fol¬ 
licles,  with  which  the  pituitary  membrane  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  mucous  membranes  is  studded, 
and  which  secrete  upon  its  surface  a  viscous  fluid 
called  mucus,  intended  to  lubricate  the  membrane 
and  defend  it  from  the  too  vivid  impression  of 
foreign  bodies  that  may  be  applied  to  it.  Can  it 
not  be  that  the  developement  of  these  same  follicles 
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should  have  been  taken  for  tubercles  ?  After  ex¬ 
periencing  these  phenomena  of  inflammation,  the 
pituitary  membrane  becomes  relaxed,  thickened, 
spongy,  and  takes  on  a  pale,  violet  appearance; 
and  if  the  symptoms  remain  longer  than  the  term 
of  simple  coryza,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  glanders  exists,  especially  if  the  swelling  of 
the  glands  and  the  discharge  are  but  from  one,  and 
the  same  side,  that  being  in  most  cases  the  left. 
This  slight  glanders  taken  in  time,  and  combated 
by  suitable  means,  may  sometimes  perchance  dis¬ 
appear  ^  but  most  commonly  it  passes  into  the  chronic 
stage. 

The  very  acute  glanders  quickly  establishes  itself, 
and  announces  its  presence  by  very  alarming  symp¬ 
toms.  It  is  sometimes  so  intense  that  the  local 
inflammation  re-acts  at  once  upon  several  points  of 
the  organization  in  sympathetic  connexion  with  the 
tissue  first  attacked,  and  the  affection  partly  takes 
on  the  form  of  angina,  and  gangrenous  pneumonia, 
with  which  however  it  will  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
found  it.  This  disease  is  often  met  with,  more 
particularly  among  mules  and  asses,  which  are 
much  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  its  attack  than 
the  horse.  This  disease  is  generally  fatal  among 
these.  That  which  may  aid  us  to  recognise  very 
acute  glanders  as  the  essential  disease,  is,  that  the 
pituitary  membrane  is  very  red  and  inflamed,  and 
on  it  may  soon  be  seen  little  erosions,  which 
quickly  make  way  for  chancres  (as  they  are  called) 
whose  edges  are  larger  and  more  exuberant  than 
those  of  the  formerly  mentioned  ulcerations. 
Sometimes  the  lips  and  the  end  of  the  nose  swell, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  little  time  the  ulcera¬ 
tions  extend  their  ravages,  and  pour  forth  a  dis¬ 
charge,  sometimes  of  a  disagreeable  odour  and  of  a 
purulent  appearance.  A  foetid  purple  and  some¬ 
times  bloody  discharge  is  joined  to  this  from  time 
to  time,  at  least  in  some  cases,  and  at  last  the 
nasal  membrane  presents  the  appearance  of  gan¬ 
grene.  The  discharge  continues  and  becomes 


more  abundant,  blood  even  flows  with  it  occasion¬ 
ally.  The  sublingual  glandswhich  are  in  all  cases 
much  swelled,  are  more  painful  than  in  the  former 
stage  of  the  disease.  The  conjunctiva,  and  the  haw 
(paupicre  nasale,  corps  clignotani)20i:e  then  inflamed, 
injected  with  blood,  and  finally  take  a  violet  tint ; 
the  eyelids  swell,  and  the  eyes  become  bleared. 
The  inflammation  soon  spreads  to  the  lieighbour- 
ing  parts ;  respiration  becomes  laborious,  the  su¬ 
perficial  vessels  (absorbents)  swell,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  dies,  sometimes  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  in  a 
greater  or  less  time,  without  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
ceiving  any  assistance  fiom  medicine.  When  the 
duration  of  the  disease  is  prolonged,  it  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  happens,  that  the  symptoms  are  al¬ 
layed  and  the  inflammation  is  abated,  the  sick 
horse  then  partly  recovers,  we  may  even  obtain 
some  service  from  him ;  but  the  slate  of  the  pi¬ 
tuitary  membrane  and  of  the  intermaxillary  space, 
the  permanence  and  the  nature  of  the  nasal  dis¬ 
charge,  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  chronic  state 
has  succeeded  to  the  acute  attack.  It  is  especially 
under  this  form  that  the  invasions  of  glanders  may 
be  considered  as  epizootic.  Do  not  let  us  say  that 
very  acute  glanders  is  always  fatal,  and  that  it 
never  becomes  chronic;  we  have  had  evident 
pjoof  to  the  contrary  in  the  stable  we  have  already 
cited  as  a  prey  to  this  disease.  Of  eighteen  horses 
and  mares,  and  three  asses,  of  which  it  consisted, 
ten  died  during  the  first  days  of  the  invasion  ;  in 
four  others,  the  intensity  of  the  disease  having 
yielded,  the  malady  remained  stationary  during 
two  months,  when  a  renewal  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  a  recurrence  of  the  acute  stage,  carried 
them  off.  As  to  the  seven  others  which  survived, 
they  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  glan¬ 
ders,  and  were  worked  during  nearly  a  year,  after 
which  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  killed. 
We  regret  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  us  to 
perform  the  autopsy  of  their  carcasses. 

(To  be  continued). 


REVIEW. 


A  Treatise  on  ’Equitatiorif  or  the  Art  of 
Horsemanship y  simplified  progressively  for 
Amateurs,  forming  complete  Lessons  for 
Training  Horses,  and  Instructions  for  Be¬ 
ginners,  Illustrated  with  twenty-seven  de¬ 
scriptive  Plates.  By  J,  G,  Peters,  late 
Lieutenant  Colonel, ^c. 

Aware  of  the  gross  literary  frauds  which  of 
late  years  have  been  practised  on  the  public 
relative  to  the  Horse  and  Field  Sports,  aware 
of  that  scandalous  imposition  which  appeared 
under  the  false  ensign  of  “  John  Allen,  Rid¬ 
ing  Master,  Seymour-place,  Bryanstone- 
square,^’  it  was  not  without  some  degree  of 
suspicion  that  we  opened  Colonel  Peters's 
Work  on  the  art  of  Horsemanship;  but  we 
were  pleased  to  find  that  this  gentleman,  like 
a  gallant  soldier,  appears  under  his  true  co¬ 
lours  ;  and  that,  although  we  may  not  exactly 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  genuine  principles  of 


equitation,  we  altogether  acquit  him  of  the 
most  remote  attempt  at  literary  imposition, 
(like  Allen's,*)  under  an  assumed  name. 

Of  Colonel  Peters  we  know'^  nothing  per¬ 
sonally,  nor  indeed  has  personality  any  thing 
to  do  with  fair  and  genuine  criticism ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  this  gentleman  has  spontaneously 
placed  hiinself  before  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
as  an  author,  his  ex- cogitations  become  a 
legitimate  subject  of  animadversion.  He  has 
issued  his  precepts  through  the  medium  of 


*  We  call  upon  Mr.  Allen,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
character,  to  give  some  account  of  the  imposture 
which  appeared  under  the  following  title,  “  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Modern  Riding  for  Gentlemen,  in  which  the 
late  Improvements  of  the  Manege  and  Military  Sys¬ 
tems  are  applied  to  practice  on  the  Promenade,  the 
Road,  the  field,  and  the  Course.  By  John  Allen, 
Riding  Master,  Seymour-place,  Bryanstone-square.” 
Puhlighed  by  Tegg. 
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the  press,  and  it  therefore  becomes  our  duty, 
as  public  centinels,  to  examine  how  far  the 
practical  application  may  quadrate  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  or  endure  the  test  of  deliberate 
and  reasonable  investigation.  We  were  nighly 
pleased  to  find  that,  in  putting  forth  his  notions 
to  the  world,  Colonel  Peters  has  allowed  his 
pen  the  unrestrained  license  of  free,  if  not  of 
unbiassed,  remark  :  if  therefore  our  observa¬ 
tions  upon  this  gentleman’s  literary  perform¬ 
ance  should  appear  unshackled,  we  shall  keep 
in  mind  the  admirable  apothegm  of  our  im¬ 
mortal  bard,  “Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice.” 

In  a  prosing  preface,  of  forty-two  pages, 
vulgarly  and  very  badly  written,  and  which, 
“  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along,”  we  are  presented,  amidst  the  drawling 
monotony  which  forms  its  pre-eminent  and 
general  characteristic,  with  several  “  corners 
to  catch  at,”  or  upon  which  to  suspend  a  few 
remarks  en  passant.  We  might  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vulgar  redun¬ 
dancy  which  marks  the  style  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  only  that  the  author  not  only  plumes 
himself  on  his  elaborate  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  vauntingly  tells  us,  “  he  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  well-known 
Nimrod,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  the  task 
of  correcting  and  revising  his  manuscript, 
and  putting  it  in  proper  form  for  the  press 
and  that  “  he  has  the  gratification  of  stating, 
that  Nimrod  has  expressed  his  general  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  treatise!”  Indeed!  Well,  we  should 
certainly  have  given  Nimrod  credit  for  capa¬ 
city  sufficient  to  correct  the  bad  English 
which  is  so  frequently  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader  in  the  perusal  of  the  pages  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Peters  ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  equitation, 
it  might  very  justly  be  (as  we  have  often 
heard  it)  remarked,  that  he  “is  an  old  wo¬ 
man  on  horseback,”  and  therefore  not  the 
most  eligible  source  in  the  world  whence  to 
draw  weighty  and  impressive  opinions  “  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  present  trea¬ 
tise.” 

Of  the  purity  of  the  style  in  which  the  well 
studied  philosophy  of  Colonel  Peters  appears, 
after  having  undergone  the  elaborate  revision 
of  the  Mighty  Hunter,  we  give  the  following 
superior  sample  : — “  So  manifold  (a  complica¬ 
tion  of  evils  truly  !)  indeed  are  the  occasions, 
where  horsemanship  becomes  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  men  in  general,  that,  without  ex¬ 
aggeration,  one  might  fill  hundreds  of  pages 
on  that  subject  alone,  when  one  reflects  and 
looks  around,  (would  it  not  be  more  advisable 
to  ‘  look  around^  first,  and  ‘  reflect’  after¬ 
wards?)  and  sees  how  very  few  horsemen  are 
possessed  of  even  the  most  moderate  ability 
in  that  so  essential  art ;  and  even  where  one, 
(why  not  two  or  three?)  would  most  naturally 
(an  impressive  substitute  for  reasonably,)  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet  wiih  it.” 

“  It  is  indeed  a  lamentable  truth,  (says  Co¬ 
lonel  Peters,)  that  among  the  youth  of  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  of  England,  (a  very  few 


excepted,)  instruction  in  the  different  modes 
of  horsemanship  is  less  sought  for  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  although  they  may 
be  called  upon  hereafter,  in  their  duties  or 
amusements,  to  exercise  an  art  which  they 
know  nothing  about,  except  from  the  imperfect 
tuition  of  their  father’s  grooms,  than  whom  a 
more  ignorant  set  of  men  cannot  well  be 
imagined  ;  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  true 
system  of  horsemanship,  all  their  talents  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  power  of  sticking,  (with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  glue?)  to  the  saddle.”  We 
should  feel  but  little  hesitation,  perhaps,  in 
allowing  this  to  pass  as  a  specimen  of  pre¬ 
ceptive  sublimity,  but  for  the  want  of  that 
indispensable  quality,  truth,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  it  palatable. 

Disdaining  the  glories  of  a  good  run,  the 
gallant  colonel  sneeringly  observes,  “  A  fox 
chase,  where  perhaps  only  one,  two,  or  three, 
were  in  at  the  death  ;  leaving  in  ditches  or 
behind  them,  fifty  or  a  hundred  who  started 
with  them,  seeking  for  their  horses,  whips, 
hats,  &c.,  or  perhaps  some  with  broken  necks, 
or  bewailing  the  fracture  of  a  limb  !”  Colo¬ 
nel  Peters  may  be  a  very  good  soldier,  but 
we  can  very  sincerely  assure  him  that  he  is 
quite  out  of  his  element  in  discussing  what 
he  is  pleased  to  term  “  a  fox  chase  i”  he  may 
rest  assured  he  knows  nothing  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  we  are  well  convinced  he  never  wit¬ 
nessed  a  run  with  a  fox  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  however  learnedly  he  may  lecture 
upon  “  broken  necks,  the  fracture  of  a  limb, 
&c.”  Bah  1  Shade  of  Hugo  Meyncll !  what 
would  thy  amiable  mortality  have  thought  of 
the  balderdash  of  Colonel  Peters?  We  im¬ 
bibed  our  first  notions  of  riding  to  hounds 
from  thy  brilliant  example  I  where  did  the 
gallant  colonel  acquire  his  knowledge  of  “  a 
fox  chase?”  We  can  assure  our  author  that 
although  he  may  fancy  himself  a  second 
Chiron,  he  would  make  but  a  poor  figure  in 
the  field  against  the  very  men  whom  he  has 
outrageously  libelled,,  whom  he  represents  as 
having  imbibed  the  elements  of  their  horse¬ 
manship  “  from  their  father’s  grooms such 
persons  as  Lord  Wilton,  the  Marquis  of  Wa¬ 
terford,  Lord  Gardner,  Sir  John  Kaye,  John 
White,  Mr.  Gilmour,  Lord  Forre.ster,  Colonel 
Brooke,  and  some  hundreds  of  others  whose 
performances  we  have  often  admired  in  the 
field. 

Some  half  dozen  years  since,  we  met  the 
Cheshire  hounds  at  Ox  Hays  Farm,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  November,  and  a 
brilliant  field  assembled  on  the  occasion ; 
amongst  the  company  were  seven  cavalry 
officers,  who  had  received  their  equestrian 
education  under  Colonel  Peters.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that,  after  having  found  our  fox,  we 
had  not  been  going  many  minutes  before  we 
came  to  a  brook  of  moderate  width,  which 
was  converted  into  a  bath  by  five  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  soldiers,  and  at  the  finish  of  the  business, 
after  a  capital  run  of  one  hour  and  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  not  one  of  the  military  men  appeared — 
notwithstanding  they  had  been  taught  “  the 
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true  principles  of  horsemanship’’  by  Colonel 
Peters  !  Lord  Arthur  Paget,  a  cavalry  officer, 
was  killed,  while  out  with  the  York  and 
Ainsty  hounds,  in  defiance  of  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  our  author.  The 
gallant  officer  charged  timber,  of  ordinary 
height,  (simple  rails,)  and  riding  upon  the  stilF 
perpendicular  principle,  so  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  pages  at  present  under  our 
scanning  glance,  was  thrown  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  cause  immediate  death.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  our 
rnemory  :  we  happened  to  be  in  York  at  the 
time,  though,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  our 
favourite  nag,  we  were  not  out  with  the 
hounds  that  day. 

“  A  good  figure,  (observes  Colonel  Peters,) 
will  be  of  little  utility  to  a  person,  who  is  in 
total  want  of  skill  in  the  horseman’s  art,  even 
if  he  is  mounted  on  an  excellent  and  highly- 
trained  horse.  In  either  case,  it  will  be  too 
evident,  that  the  want  of  mutually  understand¬ 
ing  each  other’s  intentions  and  wishes  exists  ; 
( want  exists — very  good  indeed  !)  and  this 
7nutual  ignorance  on  owe  part  (  mutual  on  one 
part !  O,  Nimrod  !  self-denominated  mighty 
hunter  !  is  it  possible  thy  orbs  of  vision  have 
glanced  over  these  specimens  of  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful  ?)  and  want  of  skill  on  the 
other,  daily  exposes  and  endangers  both  rider 
and  horse.” 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
Colonel  Peters’s  meaning,  we  should  say,  that 
he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  the  manege 
system  of  equitation  is  not  only  the  acme  of 
perfection,  but  the  very  sublimity  of  the  art 
of  horsemanship ;  and  that  the  principles  of 
the  manege  are  superiorly  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  the  hunting  field, 
and  even  to  the  race-course.  We  will  go  as 
it  were  into  the  author’s  own  darling  school, 
and  just  take  a  peep  at  the  manege. 

The  deceased  John  Adams,  who,  like  our 
author,  w  as  a  military  riding  master,  and  who 
was  evidently  attached  to  the  manege  system, 
thus  expresses  himself :  “  The  airs  of  the  ma¬ 
nege  are  certain  figures,  actions,  graces,  at¬ 
titudes,  and  exertions,  drawn  from  the  horse 
by  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  master,  and 
may  fitly  be  compared  to  the  figures,  steps, 
graces,  attitudes,  and  exertions  of  the  stage 
dancers.”  Which  means,  in  plain  English, 
that  the  natural  paces  of  the  most  elegant 
quadruped  in  nature  are  set  aside  or  sup¬ 
planted  for  artificial  positions  and  grotesque 
antics,  which  strain  his  tendons  and  his  loins, 
destroy  his  speed,  and  render  him  incapable 
of  all  the  useful  and  superior  purposes  of 
life.  The  manege  system  of  riding  is  com¬ 
pletely  useless  ;  yet  the  professed  teaehers  of 
the  art  would  have  us  believe  that  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  horse  and  rider  are  ornamental 
and  graceful  in  the  highest  degree  ;  now,  any 
thing  so  constrained  as  the  airs  of  the  ma¬ 
nege,  can  never  be  consistent  with  the  true 
and  sublime  beauty  of  nature.  We  have  many 
times  endeavoured,  but  always  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  discover  something  that  would  bear 


the  test  of  examination  in  it ;  and  we  hesitate 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  antics  of  those 
quadrumanous  creatures,  scientifically  deno¬ 
minated  simiae,  are  to  us  much  more  interest¬ 
ing,  (even  on  the  score  of  gracefulness,)  than 
the  cruelly-painful  and  unnatural  positions 
of  the  horse  in  the  airs  of  the  manege. 

The  stiff  and  perpendicular  position,  so 
much  and  so  strongly  recommended  by  riding 
masters,  is  precisely  that  which  is  adopted 
for  the  manege,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes  of  life,  for  the  hunting  field, 
or  the  race  course.  In  the  manege,  the  horse 
is  continually  straining  unnaturally  on  his 
haunches  and  loins — the  weight  is  all  thrown 
upon  these  parts  : — let  us  look  at  the  pesade, 
(a  manege  air,)  in  which  the  horse  gathers 
his  haunches  so  far  under  him,  that  he  raises 
his  fore-feet,  and  sits  or  balances  himself 
upon  his  hocks.  The  rider’s  position  must 
correspond  ;  and  here  the  toe  in  a  long  stir¬ 
rup,  and  the  stiff'  perpendicular  scat,  (if  in¬ 
deed  seat  it  can  be  called,)  are  in  unison,  or 
rather  correspondence,  with  the  unnatural 
posture  which  the  horse  has  been  compelled 
to  assume :  but,  how  can  such  positions  be 
applied  to  any  useful  purpose  ?  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  a  lengthened  system  of  positive  tor¬ 
ture  that  the  horse  can  be  compelled  to  per¬ 
form  “  the  graceful  airs  of  the  manege. The 
manege  is  ruinous  to  the  horse,  and  worse 
than  useless  to  the  rider. 

The  equestrian  position  is  thus  described 
by  Colonel  Peters,  “  The  heels  should  be 
stretched,  straight  down  ;  the  toes  a  little  in¬ 
wards,  and  bent  upwards  from  the  instep  ;  if 
this  is  omitted,  the  man  will  not  be  prepared 
to  bend  the  instep,  when  he  is  to  ride  after¬ 
wards  with  stirrups ;  but  will  then  always 
raise  the  heel.  In  the  application  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  the  heel  should  remain  dow  nwards, 
and  be  laid  fiat  to  the  horse’s  side.”  This 
didactic  verbiage  is  not  so  lurainously-lucid 
as  we  could  wish  ;  but,  as  the  author  has  ac¬ 
companied  his  literary  disquisitions  with  pic¬ 
torial  illustration,  his  meaning  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  such  a  conjunction.  Again, 
“  The  man  must  be  informed  that,  although 
his  foot  rests  as  far  as  the  ball  of  his  foot  in 
the  stirrups,  the  heels  sunk  at  least  two  inches, 
he  is  not  to  stand  upon  the  stirrups,  but  to 
bear  lightly  on  them  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
horse  begins  to  trot  and  shake  him  upwards, 
he  must  have  the  instep-joint  so  loose  and 
supple  as  to  allow  the  whole  body  to  be  in 
unison  with  the  horse’s  actions  and  motions.” 
This  is  logic  with  a  vengeance !  How  is  it 
possible  the  rider’s  ivhole  body  can  he  in  unison 
ivith  the  horse’s  actions  and  motions  in  the  trot, 
if  he  be  not  allowed  to  rise  in  the  stirrups? 
let  the  reader  notice  our  cavalry  trotting,  and 
they  will  need  no  further  illustration  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Peter’s  theory  or  principles,  or  of  the 
cause  of  those  numerous  cases  of  rupture 
which  characterize  the  present  system  of 
military  equitation. 

Our  author  places  a  man  on  horseback  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  figure  forms  as  nearly 
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as  possible  a  perpendicular,  the  toe  in  the 
stirrup,  and  the  heel  sunk  “  twomches’*  below 
the  horizontal  line:  thus  the  equestrian  is 
constrained  to  rest  his  weight  on  his  fork  or 
twist,  a  system  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  has 
thinned  the  ranks  of  our  cavalry,  (by  rupture,) 
and  that  too  in  defiance  of  belts  used  for  the 
purpose  of  prevention.  When  the  thighs  and 
legs  arc  stretched  down,  the  heels  sunk  “  tivo 
inches'’  below  the  horizontal  line,  how  is  it 
possible  that  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
thighs  can  acquire  firmness  and  strength, 
when,  by  being  thus  stretched  out,  they  alto¬ 
gether  lose  their  compressive  force ! ! ! 

If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  sense  and  reason, 
the  stirrups  should  be  of  that  length  that  will 
enable  the  rider  to  sit  with  his  knee  a  little 
raised,  thus  giving  him  firmness  and  strength 
in  the  muscles  of  his  legs  and  thighs,  while 
he  is  fundamentally  supported  by  the  bearing 
of  his  foot  in  the  stirrup.  We  never  witnessed 
a  single  instance  of  a  huntsman  or  whipper- 
in  riding  with  long  stirrups,  and  they  are 
continually  placed  in  situations  where  the 
strength  of  their  equestrian  position  is  put  to 
the  test.  Who  ever  saw  a  jockey  ride  with 
long  stirrups  ?  On  the  contrary,  his  stirrups 
are  uniformly  short :  or,  how  could  he  support 
his  position  steadily,  how  take  a  pull  at  his 
horse,  how  support  him  in  distress,  and  bring 
him  home  when  beaten  ?  A  trifling  repetition 
will  be  pardoned.  The  stirrup  should  be  of 
that  precise  length,  by  which  the  rider  will 
perceive  that  he  can  accomplish  the  firmest 
grasp  with  his  knees,  and  the  calves  of  his 
legs,  without  loosening  the  thighs  from  the 
saddle.  The  foot  home  in  the  stirrup,  and 
placed  horizontally;  that  is,  the  heel  not 
sunk  lower  than  the  toe.  The  seat  will  be 
much  firmer  with  the  foot  home;  and  as  to 
the  idea  entertained  by  timid  horsemen  of  the 
danger  of  placing  the  foot  home  in  the  stir¬ 
rup  it  is  quite  unfounded.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  foot  of  a  man  could  become 
entangled  in  the  stirrup,  unless,  indeed,  he 
wore  buckles  or  something  improper  about 
his  feet ;  but,  in  order  to  dispel  every  alarm 
on  this  head,  let  the  drop  or  spring  stirrup  be 
used,  and  the  spring  bar  at  the  saddle  also. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpendicular  position 
of  the  horseman,  so  authoritatively  and  so 
unqualifiedly  directed  by  Colonel  Peters,  we 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  grossly  incorrect, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equestrianism.  When  seated  in 
the  saddle,  the  body  should  be  upright,  and 
the  shoulders  thrown  back,  the  foot  home  in 
the  stirrup,  and  the  latter  of  such  a  length  as 
to  elevate  the  fork  of  the  rider  above  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  when  he  raises  himself 
or  stands  in  the  stirrups.  He  will  then  have 
an  easy  pleasant  seat,  his  knees  somewhat 
bent,  and  his  foot  placed  horizontally  in  the 
stirrups,  as  we  have  before  observed.  The 
rider  will  be  thus  enabled  to  bring  the  mus¬ 
cular  strength  of  his  legs  into  operation  in  a 
sort  of  involuntary  or  spontaneous  manner, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  exert  the  greatest  com¬ 


pressive  force  with  his  knees,  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  be  prepared  for  every  emergency. 
We  willingly  admit  that  this  system  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  Colonel  Peters, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  correct  on  that  account : 
it  is  neither  so  stiff  nor  so  formal,  but  infinitely 
more  natural,  more  easy,  and  more  secure  :  it 
will  enable  the  rider  to  take  a  corresponding 
motion  to  that  of  the  horse,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  great  secret  or  fundamental  principle 
of  the  art  of  horsemanship.  But  how  can 
this  correspondence  be  accomplished  upon 
Colonel  Peters's  “  simplification'*  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  and  useful  art — how,  for  instance,  in  the 
trot,  when  he  will  not  allow  that  rise  in  the 
stirrup,  without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
of  accomplishment  ? 

Manege  riding,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
though  it  may  be  tolerated  in  the  school,  is 
utterly  inapplicable  to  any  useful  purpose. 
On  the  road,  for  instance,  in  trotting  smartly 
along  upon  a  spirited  horse,  in  high  condition, 
the  animal  will  be  apt  to  start  at  the  sudden 
flight  of  a  bird  from  the  hedge,  or  other 
trifling  circumstance — he  will  start  on  one 
side  so  suddenly  as  to  disarrange  the  seat  or 
position  of  the  rider,  and  the  latter  would  be 
very  likely  to  come  to  the  ground  with  the 
long  stirrup,  and  the  stiff  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  manege,  or  would,  perhaps,  re¬ 
ceive  a  serious  injury  from  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle.  In  the  hunting  field,  various  circum¬ 
stances  are  constantly  occurring,  against 
which  the  system  of  manege  riding,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Colonel  Peters,  is  but  a  poor  pro¬ 
tection,  or  rather  no  protection  at  all. 

The  great  security  of  a  horseman's  seat  is 
the  grasp  of  the  knee  and  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
the  former  being  the  most  powerful  assistant ; 
but  this  lateral  compressive  force  cannot  be 
brought  into  efficient  operation  with  the  legs 
and  thighs  “  stretched^ straight  down"  as  much 
as  possible,  and  “  the  heel  sunk  two  inches" 
below  the  horizontal  line,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Colonel  Peters.  Of  the  de¬ 
cided  superiority  of  the  position  which  we 
have  described,  compared  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  author,  any  person  may  easily 
convince  himself  by  getting  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  and  trying  the  experiment.  With  the 
stirrup  the  length  we  have  pointed  out,  and 
the  foot  placed  in  it  according  to  our  direc¬ 
tion,  he  will  perceive  he  has  a  firm  bearing, 
and  a  strong  grasp  of  the  horse's  sides ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  stirrup  long,  and  heel 
sunk  as  low  as  possible,  he  will  find  himself 
unable  firmly  to  grasp  the  sides  of  the  horse, 
or  indeed  of  exerting  the  muscles  of  his  legs 
and  thighs  laterally,  as  they  are  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  it  by  that  perpendicular  stretch  or 
extension  which  they  cannot  fail  to  experi¬ 
ence  under  such  circumstances. 

Upon  the  plan  recommended  by  Colonel 
Peters,  which  he  appears  anxious  the  reader 
should  understand  as  the  genuine  offspring  of 
his  own  prolific  brain,  the  balance,  the  mere 
balance  alone,  (called  by  him  the  ^^equili¬ 
brium")  constitutes  the  meagre  hold  of  the 
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rider-  Now,  the  balance,  or  this  ^‘equili¬ 
brium,’^  to  use  the  phraseology  of  our  author, 
can  only  be  acquired  in  a  trifling  degree  by 
the  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  its  attain¬ 
ment,  and  which  we  have  already  described, 
whilst  by  the  opposite  system  it  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  Further,  the 
position  which  we  have  already  described 
and  strongly  recommended,  it  will  be  easily 
perceived,  prevents  the  weight  of  the  body,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  resting  on  the  absolute 
fork,  and  consequently  removes  that  liability 
to  rupture  whicli  cannot  fail  to  attend  “  the 
well  stretched,  straight  down  leg  and  thigh, 
the  sunken  heel,”  and  the  residue  of  incon¬ 
gruous  tortuosities ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
superior  ease,  gracefulness,  and  security  of 
the  rider. 

However,  if  we  have  waded  through  the 
prosing  publication  of  Colonel  Peters  without 
gaining  a  “  wrinkle,”  we  can,  as  we  think, 
perceive  the  cause  of  that  acknowledged  in^ 
feriority  of  our  cavalry,  though  composed  of  1 
the  best  elements  the  world  ever  saw :  “  J.  G; 
Peters,  late  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  super- 
intendantof  the  first  cavalry  riding  establish¬ 
ment,  instructor  to  the  British  cavalry to 
this  gentleman,  therefore,  it  seems  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  system,  which,  according  to  his 
own  highly  influential  description,  “  does  not 
consist  either  in  long  or  short  stirrups,^*  but 
which,  even  as  regards  military  equitation, 
“  is  not  negatively  foolish,  hut  positively  mis¬ 
chievous,^'  to  use  the  words  of  Colonel  Henry 
Murray.  To  apply  such  a  system  (if  indeed 
system  it  can  be  called  !)  to  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  life,  is  preposterous ;  while  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  subject  the  soldier  to  a  species  of 
unnecessary  torture,  as  well  as  render  his 
efficient  attainment  utterly  impossible. 

The  contempt  which  Colonel  Peters  affects 
for  genuine  English  equestrianism,  as  well  as 
his  comparisons  with  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bours  are  in  very  bad  taste — a  gross  libel  on 
common  sense  and  concurrent  testimony  or 
acknowledgment.  What  man,  if  not  under 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  will  denv  that  the 
English  are  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world  ? 

Those  parts  of  the  book  where  Colonel 
Peters  complains  of  the  ill-treatment  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  “  the  then  military  secretary,” 
and  the  refusal  of  “  the  Treasury”  to  accede 
to  his  demand  of  “  one  guinea  per  day  for 
his  extra  duties,”  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  an 
officer,  are  very  much  misplaced,  and  are 
therefore  highly  objectionable.  If  the  gallant 
colonel  be  troubled  with  the  spleen,  in  the 
words  Sterne  applies  to  Smellfungus,  we  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  “  tell  it  to  his  physician.” 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Colonel 
Peters’s  “  Treatise  on  Equitation,”  there  is  a 
monotonous  redundancy  of  expression,  a 
quaintness  of  style  as  well  as  a  general  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  most  egregious  egotism.  Is 
it  possible  the  well  knoivn  Nimrod  undertook 
the  task  of  correcting  and  revising  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  putting  it  in  proper  form  for  the 


press?"  Is  it  possible  ^^that  Nimrod  has  ex- 
pressed  his  general  approbation  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  Treatise  ;  adding  likewise  his 
opinion,  that  several  of  them  would  he  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  had  recourse  to  hy  breeders  of 
Horses  and  Sportsmen?"  We  repeat,  is  all 
this  possible If  so,  it  cannot  fail  to  sink 
Nimrod  to  nothingness — nor  can  his  opinion 
on  the  art  of  horsemanship  be  worth  one 
single  straw ! 

It  is  our  intention  to  recur  to  this  subject. 


The  Field  Booh ;  or,  Sports  and  Pastimes  of 

the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Author  of 

Wild  Sports  of  the  West. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  “  The  Field 
Book”  first  made  its  appearance,  ushered 
into  the  world,  as  it  was,  by  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  the  most  unblushing  puffs  that  ever 
emanatedTrom  the  system  of  quackery  from 
which  this  gross  literary  fraud  originated. 
We  hoped  this  disgrace  to  the  republic 
of  letters  had  for  ever  disappeared,  when,  lo  ! 
we  find  it  thus  meretriciously  re-introduced 
to  the  notice  of'  the  public; — “Of  all  the 
work's ‘on  sporting  that  we  ever  consulted, 
this  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  most  complete.” — Yor'k 
Herald. 

In  the  preface,  we  find  the  following: — 
“  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  rural  sports 
from  boyhood,  the  compiler  sought  with  avi¬ 
dity  after  any  book  connected  with  his 
favourite  recreations."  Now,  we  venture  to 
assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  subjects  which  the  “  compi7er”  has  hud¬ 
dled  together,  like  rubbish  promiscuously 
thrown  into  a  scuttle,  never  were,  nor  never 
could  have  been,  this  ‘‘\favourite  recreations," 
since  he  manifests  not  an  iota  of  practical 
knowledge  of  them !  Further,  as  a  mere 
theorist  or  garret  scribbler,  he  appears  com¬ 
pletely  destitute  of  the  capacity  of  judicious 
selection.  He  seems  utterly  unconscious 
that  many  of  thfe  professed  writers  on  Field 
Sports  were,  and  are,  almost  as  egregiously 
ignorant  as  himself  of  the  matter  upon  which 
they  professed  to  treat !  And,  in  consequence, 
his  “  complete”  work  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  an  ignorant  collection  of  absurdity  from 
beginning  to  end. 

In  regard  even  to  the  mere  phraseology  of 
field  sports,  the  immeasurable  ignorance  of 
the  compiler  is  indubitably  manifest  in  count¬ 
less  instances.  He  says,  “grouse  unite  in 
flocks!  fly  in  flocks !"  &c.,  &c. 

The  “  Field  Book”  contains  a  number  of 
pictorial  “  illustrations"  on  wood,  which,  in 
reference  to  genuine  characteristics,  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  heteroge¬ 
neous  monstrosities !  Let  any  person,  pos¬ 
sessing  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
business,  look  at  the  representations  of  the 
mastiff',  the  bull-dog,  the  setter,  the  Alpine 
spaniel,  &c.,  &c.,  and  he  will  be  abundantly 
convinced  that  we  are  more  than  borne  out  in 
these  observations.  From  the  pictorial  illus- 
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PUFF !  PUFF ! !  PUFF ! ! ! 

Youatt  against  Old  Jolinny  Lawrence  for  a  hundred ! 


We  copy  the  following  from  a  late  number 
of  the  “Stamford  Mercury:” — 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  last  week’s  paper  contained 
an  account  of  a  gig  match  on  the  Newark  and  Lin¬ 
coln  road,  against  time,  by  some  fanner  near  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  distressing  statements  made  by  several 
observers  of  the  poor  patient  creature’s  sufferings, 
(which  had  nearly  terminated  in  its  complete  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  merciless  dominion  of  man,)  for¬ 
cibly  brought  to  my  mind  some  passages  in  the  work 
ol  that  accomplished  veterinarian  Mr.  Youatt,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Horse.'”  I  could  almost  wish  that  you 
could  keep  the  extracts  in  standing  type,  ready  to 
be  affixed  to  every  “  remarkable  feat” — ‘•interest¬ 
ing  match,”  &c.  &cc.,  which  the  brutality  of  one  part 
ot  the  public  may  furnish  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
another  part.  Few  of  us  perhaps  but  have  shud 
dered  once  in  our  lives  at  the  well-known  story  of 
the  wretch  who  roasted  a  game-cock  alive,  in  rage 
at  the  loss  of  his  wager  :  no  one  believes  that  even 
the  rudest  of  the  populace  would  tolerate  such  aiL 
enormity  in  our  own  day — the  miscreant  would  be 
baked  at  his  own  fire — and  yet  cruelty  as  perse¬ 
vering,  and  torture  perhaps  not  less  intense,  is  per¬ 
petrated  almost  daily  on  the  public  highway  without 
let  or  hindrance,  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid. 
Recommending  to  your  readers  the  entire  chapter, 
of  which  I  have  given  but  a  few  sentences,  I  am, 

Your’s,  A  Constant  Reader. 

“  It  is  very  conceivable,  and  sometimes  does  hap¬ 
pen,  that  entering  as  fully  as  his  master  into  the 
sports  of  the  day,  the  horse  disdains  to  yield  to  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  voluntarily  presses  on  until  nature  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  he  falls  and  dies  :  but,  much  oftener 
the  poor  animal  has,  intelligibly  enough,  hinted  his 
distress  :  unwilling  to  give  in,  yet  painfully  and  fal- 
teriugly  holding  on.  The  merciless  rider,  rather 
than  give  up  one  hour’s  enjoyment,  tortures  him  with 
whip  and  spur  until  he  drops  and  expires.  Although 
the  hunter  may  be  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  chase, 
he  who  “  is  merciful  to  his  beast,”  will  soon  recognise 
the  symptoms  of  excessive  and  dangerous  distress. 
To  the  droopiug  pace  and  staggering  gait,  and 
heaving  Hank  and  heavy  bearing  on  hand,  will  be 
added  a  very  peculiar  noise.  The  inexperienced 
person  will  fancy  it  to  be  the  beating  of  the  heart ; 
hat  that  has  almost  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  are 
becoming  gorged  with  blood.  It  is  the  convulsive 
motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  called  into  violent 
action  to  assist  in  the  now  laborious  office  of  breath¬ 
ing.  The  man  who  -proceeds  a  single  mile  after  this, 
ought  to  suffer  the  punishment  he  is  inflicting.” — (The 
Horse,  p.  c5.) 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  (venerable  by  age,  if  not  mellow 
with  wisdom)  first  appeared  as  a  writer  on 
Field  Sports ;  and,  with  the  most  unblushing 
assurance,  professed  to  give  instructions  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  Grouse,  though  he  knew 
the  bird  only  by  name  ;  directions  for  training 
the  pointer  and  the  setter,  though  he  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  well  marked  differ¬ 
ence  which  distil  guishes  these  two  beautiful 


varieties  of  the  canine  race  ;  the  best  method 
of  riding  to  hounds,  though  he  never  rode  one 
mile  across  a  country  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  :  he  could  never  ride  a  single  yard, 
and  yet  affected  to  teach  this  interesting  art 
through  the  medium  of  the  press!  Full  of 
years,  if  not  covered  with  glory,  this  elaborate 
physiologist,  and  luminous  lecturer  on  the 
doctrine  of  nature,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
mental  turmoil  of  literary  disquisition,  to  en¬ 
joy  in  dignified  retirement,  the  sweet  and 
balmy  consolation  of  having — what? — why, 
of  having  huddled  together  much  ponderous 
trash  upon  subjects  of  which  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  ignorant,  or  possessed  only  that  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge,  which  a  hodman  from  the 
sister  Island  might  be  expected  to  evince  of 
the  sublime  orders  of  architecture  1  However, 
if  Mr.  John  Lawrence  has  retired  from  the 
busy  scene,  a  successor  has  appeared  in  the 
field,  worthy  of  emulating  the  fame  of  the 
Great  Original  whom  he  seems  to  have  se¬ 
lected  as  a  model  upon  which  to  elevate  the 
superstructure  of  his  future  greatness! 

Mr.  Youatt  has  not  only  assumed  the 
method  of  his  unorthodox  protoplast,  but  has 
copied  his  mannerism  also:  particularly  in 
regard  to  that  strenuous  manifestation  of  the 
^'"feeling  and  the  sensitive,”  which  of  late  years 
has  been  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  public 
for  the  purpose  of  masking  some  sinister  de¬ 
sign. 

Thieves  frequently  commit  their  depreda¬ 
tions  under  the  disguise  of  black  crape  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Youatt  chooses  to  appear  beneath  a 
flimsy  veil,  we  beg  leave  (in  justice  to  the 
public)  to  draw  it  aside,  in  order  that  his  real 
features  may  be  clearly  discerned. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  glance  at  the 
passage  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid,  (in  the  Stamford  Mercury  puff)  “  in  the 
work  of  that  accomplished  veterinarian,  Mr. 
Youatt we  will  just  examine  how  far  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  this  “  accomplished 
veterinarian”  will  endure  the  test  of  investi¬ 
gation  :  he  has  “come  so  smug  upon  the 
mart”  under  the  shelter  of  this  position,  that 
M'e  are  inclined  to  try  how  far  it  will  bear  the 
touchstone  of  reason  directed  by  common 
sense.  The  passage  in  question  already  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  commencement  of  the  article,  but 
tor  the  sake  of  perspecuity,  we  must  quote  it 
in  this  place:  it  runs  thus:  “Although  the 
hunter  may  be  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
chase,  he  who  is  merciful  to  his  beast  will 
soon  recognise  the  symptoms  of  excessive  and 
dangerous  distress.  To  the  drooping  pace 
and  staggering  gait,  and  heaving  flank,  and 
heavy  bearing  on  hand,  will  be  added  a  very 
peculiar  noise.  The  inexperienced  person 
will  fancy  it  to  be  th  j  beating  of  the  heart; 
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but  that  has  almost  ceased  to  beat,  and  the 
lun^s  are  becominjj;  gorged  with  blood.  It  is 
the  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  called  into  violent  action  to  assist  in  the 
now  laborious  office  of  breathing.  The.  man  who 
proceeds  a  sinc/le  mile  (mark !  gentle  reader, 
a  single  mile  ! )  after  this,  ought  to  suffer  the 
punishment  he  is  inf  ivtingd'  Now,  it  is  well 
known  to  sportsmen,  that,  “  after  this,”  the 
horse  cannot  move  forward  twenty  yards  (if  at 
all):  when  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  dis¬ 
tress,  which  rarely  occurs,  the  animal  will 
die  on  the  spot,  if  relief  be  not  immediately 
administered  !  “  Proceed  a  mile  !”  Yet,  upon 
so  preposterous  a  paradox  does  that  accom¬ 
plished  veterinarian,  3Ir.  Youait,”  stake  his 
credit!  If  Mr.  Y^ouatt  he  an  ‘‘^accomplished 
veterinarian,”  imt  a  single  proof  of  this  rare 
and  desirable  accomplishment  appears  in  his 
work  entitled  The  Horse:”  it  is  not  merely 
meagre  in  the  paucity  of  its  ideas,  but, 
though  ample  materials  were  spread  around 
for  the  compilation  of  such  a  book,  no 
discrimination  has  been  exercised  in  their 
appropriation  :  the  style  is  not  merely  slovenly 
bat  grossly  inaccurate ;  while  this  “  convul¬ 
sive  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly,’'  to 
which  Mr.  Y^ouatt  has  endeavoured  to  give 
an  air  of  originality,  is  borrowed  from  a 
writer  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  Mr. 
Youatt,  but  who,  nevertheless,  has  promul¬ 
gated  a  considerable  quantity  of  prosing  con¬ 
jectural  nonsense. 

If  Mr.  Youatt  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fol¬ 
lowing  hounds,  he  would  have  been  aware, 
that  when,  in  a  distressing  run,  a  horse  be¬ 
comes  exhausted,  he  will  not  only  give  indi¬ 
cations  of  his  feelings,  but  will  positively 
stand  still,  long  before  “  the  convulsive 
motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly”  becomes 
perceivable  (if  indeed,  such  can  be  the  case). 
The  first  time  we  met  the  Cheshire  hounds 
(some  fourteen  years  since)  we  were  mounted 
on  a  prime  little  nag  from  the  sister  Island, 
an  animal  quite  as  fond  of  hunting  as  l)is 
master:  a  fox  was  found  in  Moulton  Wood, 
which,  after  a  good  run  of  something  moie 
than  an  hour,  brought  us  to  Willington 
Wood;  where,  unfortunately,  we  changed: 
or,  in  other  words,  after  one  fox  had  entered 
the  wood  just  mentioned,  a  brace  broke 
away:  the  hounds  separated,  and  were  ulti¬ 
mately  got  together  upon  the  fresh  fox,  so 
that  the  run  might  he  said  to  re-comraence 
where  it  ought  to  have  finished.  However, 
as  it  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  though 
the  hounds  ran  w'cll,  and  seemed  occasionally 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  fox,  it  was 
evident  that  renard  was  so  far  a-head  as  to 
be  able  to  regulate  his  motions,  and  go  at  his 
ease.  Something  like  three  hours  haci  elapsed 
from  finding  in  Moulton  Wood,  when  we 
found  our  horse’s  method  of  going  indicated 
great  fatigue :  we  w'erc  following  those 
genuine  sportsmen.  Lord  Delamere  and  Sir 
H.  Mainwmring,  at  a  steady  pace:  our  nag 
fell  at  a  small  jump — was  soon  up  again,  and 
anxious  to  proceed:  having  paused  a  few 


seconds,  he  resumed  with  spirit  ;  but 
slackened  his  pace  in  a  short  time,  trotted, 
and  at  length  stood  still.  We  dismounted, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  a  farm-house  at  a  short  dis- 
tanee,  on  arriving  near  which,  the  horse  w^as 
so  far  recovered,  that  we  altered  our  intention 
of  stopping  at  the  house  in  question,  and,  as 
the  sinuous  course  of  the  run  had  brought 
us  within  four  miles  of  home,  we  reached  his 
own  stable  without  difficulty.  A  little  blood 
was  taken  from  the  horse,  and  he  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  go  out  in  a  few  days. 

We  experienced  a  circumstance  somewhat 
similar  with  the  Badsworth  hounds.  We 
found  in  Acton  pastures,  near  Pontefract, 
and  the  fox,  after  some  time,  making  for 
Stapylton  Park,  we  changed,  and  thus  the 
business  was  continued,  from  half  past  eleven 
o’clock  till  the  near  approach  of  night.  We 
rode  a  fine  well  bred  mare,  and  she  was  ulti¬ 
mately  brought  to  a  stand-still ;  but  being 
properly  treated,  sustained  no  injury.  We 
have  many  times  seen  horses  compelled  to 
give  up  in  the  manner  described  ;  to  stand 
still,  for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
which,  generally  speaking,  were  able,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  to  reach  a  stable, 
if  not  home. 

Has  Mr.  Youatt  ever  seen,  a  “  hunter”  so 
over-marked  that  “the  convulsive  motion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  belly  added  a  peculiar 
noise  ?”  If  so,  will  this  “  accomplished  veteri¬ 
narian”  be  kind  enough  to  describe  the  case 
more  particularly:  and,  above  all,  to  state, 
how  the  “  merciless  rider”  contrived  to  force 
the  distressed  creature  to  ‘‘‘proceed  a  single 
mile  after  this  ?” 

Then  there  is  the  harrowing  allusion  to  the 
“roasting  a  gamecock  alive!”  Shade  of  Old 
Frampton  !  will  such  insinuations  or  accusa¬ 
tions  disturb  thy  repose  ?  Such  charges  are 
as  hateful  as  the  aspect  of  the  viper,  and  like 
the  venom  of  that  reptile,  are  intended,  by 
those  who  invent  and  circulate  thenq  to  be 
equally  poisonous.  It  need  hardly  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  is  not  the  least  foundation 
for  the  “  well-known  story.”  It  originated, 
beyond  all  question,  amongst  the  rcethodists  ; 
and  we  have  been  informed,  that  one  Mars- 
den,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  was  the  first 
promulgator. 

We  despise  Charlatanisni  in  every  form; 
but  it  never,  perhaps,  appears  so  disgusting  as 
when  clothed  in  the  semblance  of  the  ‘‘‘Feel¬ 
ing  and  the  Sensitive,  or  the  Cluackery  of 
Character.”  Although  we  have  pursued  the 
sports  of  the  field  from  early  life  as  ardently 
as  j)Ossible,  we  were  never  cruel ;  we  never 
found  sportsmen  cruel.  It  is  true,  the  angler 
impales  a  small  fish  for  the  purpose  of  luring 
a  larger  inhabitant  of  the  water  to  his  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  the  cod  fish,  on  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land  is  betrayed  by  the  eviscerated  hovels 
of  his  (  aptured  companion  :  but  let  us  “  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.”  The 
lion  preys  upon  the  antelope,  and  can  only 
exist  by  the  destruction  of  other  creatures : 
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trations,  as  well  as  from  the  verbiag’e  which 
accompanies  them,  it  is  evident  the  “  compiler 
of  the  Field  Book’"  is  absolutely  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  dih'erence  between  the  fox-hound, 
the  harrier,  and  the  beagle  ;  as  also  between 
the  setter,  the  spaniel,  and  the  springer;  a 
similar  remark  w  ill  apply  to  the  various  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  pointer;  he  is  not  aware  of 
the  difference  between  the  Cuba  blood-hound 
and  the  English  talbot  ;  for  the  mallard,  he 
gives  a  representation  of  the  sheldrake  ;  for 
the  shoveller,  we  are  presented  with  a  mon¬ 
ster  ;  while  under  the  head  “■  duck,’* 

we  find  an  awkward  resemblance  of  the  gol¬ 
den  eye :  for  the  fallow  deer  there  is  a  non¬ 
descript;  and  for  the  ix  spotted  animal 

with  palmated  horns  !  In  the  saiiie  spirit  or 
style,  the  hind  is  called  a  doe  !  and  the  leading 
feature  of  the  water-spaniel,  lie  tells  us,  is 
his  web  feet!  as  if  all  dogs  were  not  equally 
web-footed  !  He  is  totally  unconscious  of  the 
difference  between  the  earth  of  a  fox  and  his 
hennel! — And  yet  professes  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  on  field  sports  I !  ! 


THE  OLD  MAG. 

That  old  saw  which  inculcates  the  mis¬ 
chievous  doctrine  of  speaking  nothing  but 
good  of  mouldering  mortality,  and  wdiich 
generally  appears  as  a  Roman  ornament  to 
prosing  or  bad  English,  we  altogether  despise, 
on  account  of  its  perverse  and  monstrous 
misapplication — and  that,  too,  without  the 
least  reason  for  malappropriation.  Thus,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  drowsy  and  drawling 
“  Old  Sporting  Mag,”  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  prehensile  prophet  of  that  sweet-scented 
oracle  of  Warwick-square,  could  not  allow 
the  fostering  remains  of  Old  Observator, 
(Marshall,)  to  evaporate  into  their  genuine 
nothingness  without  exhibiting  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous  burlesque  upon  his  memory ;  fie  upon 
such  a  biographer!  If  it  be  deemed  requi¬ 
site  to  place  a  visionary  phantasmagoria  be¬ 
fore  the  gaze  of  the  gaping  crowd,  let  us  keep 
in  mind  the  mistaken  proverb  already  noticed, 
and  at  the  same  time,  let  our  asseverations 
respecting  those  who  sleep  in  death  be  most 
potently  and  piously  veracious.  The  re¬ 
quiem  over  “  Observator’s”  ashes  might 
liave  been  privately  chanted  with  propriety — 
but  why  libel  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by 
the  grossest,  if  not  the  most  malignant,  false¬ 
hood  ? — Faugh!  A"et,  such  conduct  is  in 
most  harmonious  and  most  delightful  keeping 
with  tlie  paradoxical  prognostications,  the 
flowing  deliveries,  the  turgid  and  mellifluous 
disquisitions,  which  diaracterise  the  elabo¬ 
rately-systematised  aspirations  of  the  cobbled- 
up  miscellany  in  question.  This  ponderous 
periodical  surpassed  itself  in  its  number  for 
August,  not  so  much,  however,  in  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  its  pathological  dissertations,  or  the 
elongated  euphony  of  its  perorations,  as  by 
the  achromatic  or  subversive  sententiousness 
of  its  summaries  of  passing  events  :  particu* 


larly  Alfred  Ilighflyer’s”  grainmatical  de¬ 
scription  of  Liverpool  races  !  to  say  nothing 
of  its  exquisitely-cringing  portraitof  Glencoe, 
(good  lieaven  !  what  a  pictorial  illustration  !) 
or  the  outrageous  libel  upon  the  gallant  ofli- 
cer’s  pointers :  O  shame !  where  is  thy 
blush  ? 

From  the  Old  Concern,  we  turn  with  mucli 
pleasure  to  its  highly  enlightened  excrescence 
of  Regent-street,  yclept  the  “  New  Mag.” 
Here,  indeed,  we  meet  with  food  for  the 
mind.  The  genuine  wit  of  Dr.  Walcot  sinks 
into  nothingness  compared  w  ith  the  Eleusinian 
satire  and  lugubrious  excogitations  of  that 
awful  epigrammatist,  the  immortal  “Jor- 
rocks  !”  What  laborious  literary  investiga¬ 
tion,  what  sublime  theories,  what  scientific 
demonstrations,  what  pretty  prattling  non¬ 
entities,  are  manifested  in  the  vernacular 
idioms  of  the  wonderful  “  Yorkshireman  !” 
While  the  “  Doekeray”  disputations,  so  lan- 
guidly-lucid,  so  pithily-playful,  so  smart  in 
the  slide  up  and  the  slide  down  !  mercy  on 
us-Sha! 


THE  REVIEWER  REVIEWED  : -THE 
NEWCAS'ILE  COURANT. 


It  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us, 
w'lien  we  perceive  our  excogitations  attract 
the  attention  of  our  brother  labourers  in  the 
boundless  field  of  literary  investigation  ;  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  with  more  than  ordinary  feelings 
of  pleasure  that  we  perused  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  ot  'Fhe  JS'ewcastle  Courant,  which 
appeared  in  that  well-conducted  periodical 
on  the  18th  ult:  we  give  them  verbatim: — 

“  The  Sportsman  and  Veterinary  Recorder,  July. — 
We  have  more  than  once  stated  our  opinion  that  this 
periodical  contains  a  large  body  of  practical  inform¬ 
ation  on  sporting-  subjects;  and,  considering  that  it 
was  a  new  publication,  we  were  readily  induced  to 
pass  over  a  few  minor  defects  of  style.  See.  We  do 
not  perceive,  however,  that  these  are  being  removed , 
and  they  are  certainly  blemishes,  which,  if  the 
wu-iters  cannot  themselves  rectify,  some  editorial 
care  ought  to  he  exercised  to  remove.  But  we  are 
sorry  to  find  tlrat  “  The  Sportsman”  has  even  a  worse 
fault,  and  one  which  somewhat  belies  his  title.  He 
takes  every  opportunity  of  speaking  disparagingl}-, 
and  in  a  manner  quite  unsportsmanlike,  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  -as  if  no  one  understood  the  qualities 
and  nature  of  a  horse,  the  propensities  of  a  fowl,  or 
the  use  of  gun,  so  well  as  himself.  This  conduct 
shews  a  ‘  pitiful  ambition’  in  whoever  adopts  it,  and 
is  m  .ch  of  a  piece  with  the  monthly  lauding  of  tlm 
engravings,  which  are  very  indifferent  specimens  of 
art,  though  the  figures  ot  the  animals  are  generally 
char-acteristic.” 

“  Fair  play  is  a  jewel,”  says  the  old,  hut 
never-to-be-woru-out,  proverb;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  an  earnest  of  our  upright  intentions, 
w^e  have  placed  our  critic’s  own  words  before 
the  eyes  of  our  readers  ere  we  proceed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  errors  of  which  he  has  accused 
us,  or  defend  ourself  from  crimes,  which  lie 
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has  (with  the  best  inteniions)  we  think  un¬ 
justly,  laid  to  our  charge.  After  giving  us 
credit  for  practical  information  on  spoiting 
subjects,’’  our  acute  reviewer  expresses  his 
mild  disapprobation  of  our  “  minor  defects 
of  style,”  which  he  compassionately  observes 
he  should  be  “  induced  to  pass  over,”  only 
he  does  not  “  perceive  that  these  are  being 
removed.”  If,  as  our  judicious  critic  ob¬ 
serves,  “  minor  defects  of  style”  characterise 
the  columns  of  The  Sportsman  (and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  deny  the  charge  very  potently 
or  even  very  pointedl}'^ ;)  we  pledge  ourself 
most  solemnly  to  a  more  careful  supervision. 
Yet,  our  reviewer  will  not  hesitate  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  altogether 
“  minor  defects  of  style,”  since,  in  the 
very  phrase  which  he  himself  adopts  as  the 
.symbol  of  reprehension,  if  it  be  not  an  abso¬ 
lute  outrage  upon  grammatical  construction, 
is  by  no  means  a  specimen  of  the  “  sublime 
and  the  beautiful !” — “  these  are  being  re¬ 
moved”  would  appear  uneuphonious  to  our 
uncultivated  ear  ;  but  we  do  not  profess  to 
be  deeply  skilled  in  philology,  and  therefore 
we  are  willing  to  receive  the  well-intended 
reproof  with  all  possible  submission. 

The  next  charge  does  not  appear  well- 
founded  ;  we  are  accused  of  acting  “  quite 
unsportsmanlike,”  because  we  speak  “  dis¬ 
paragingly”  of  our  “  contemporaries,  as  if  no 
one  understood  the  qualities  and  nature  of  a 
horse,  the  propensities  of  a  fowl,  or  the  use  of 
a  gun,  so  well  as  ourself.”  Could  a  charge 
of  “  unsport smaidihe”  conduct  be  brought 
home  to  us,  after  an  untarnished  career  from 
the  cradle  to  the  afternoon  of  life,  it  would 
seriously  affect  our  nerves,  if  it  did  not  qua¬ 
lify  us  for  a  lunatic  asylum;  but,  to  what 
does  this  ill-deli ned  accusation  amount?  To 
w^orse  than  nothing,  as  we  will  presently 
.shew;  and,  in  the  interim,  we  beg  leave  to 
a.ssure  our  lynx-eyed  reprover  that  we  are  far 
from  entertaining  the  suspicion  that  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  what  he  has  chosen  to  denomi¬ 
nate  our  “  unsportsmanlike”  conduct,  arose 
from  a  sort  of  tenacious  corresponding  sym¬ 
pathy,  vulgarly  called  fellow-feeling !  The 
“  contemporaries”  are,  of  course,  the  Old  and 
NewSporting Magazines, upon  whose  monthly 
issues  we  have  occasionally  made  a  few  legi¬ 
timate  animadversions,  thus  exercising  the 
acknowledgedprivilege  of  which  our  northern 
friend  has  admirably  availed  himself  in  sub¬ 
jecting  our  unassuming  pages  to  the  test  of 
ids  crucible  of  investigation. 

As  the  genuine  physician  cannot  fail  to 
contemn  the  ignorant  empiric,  so,  as  pro¬ 
fessed  journalists,  w  e  considered  it  our  duty 
to  expose  a  system  of  literary  quackery ,  which 
has  long  been  a  stigma  on  the  liberality  of 
the  public  !  Must  not  that  scribbler  be  an 
arrant  impoStor,  who,  through  the  medium  of 
the  beautiful  science  of  writing,  professes  to 
teach  w  hat  he  does  not  understand  ?  The 
“  unsportsmanlike”  conduct,  therefore,  of 
which  we  are  accused,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  exposition  of  gross  imposture,  of 


literary  fraud,  of  editorial  charlatanism! 
Can  it  be  “  unsportsmanlike”  to  chase 
poachers  from  the  field  ?  Has  our  keen 
northern  critic  forgot  the  reply  of  the  veteran 
Blucher,  when  some  person  remonstrated 
with  him  for  the  spoliation  of  Paris?  “  I 
only  attacked  thieves  (said  he)  and  I  wished 
to  recover  the  stolen  property.” 

We  are  accused  of  being  in  the  habit  of 
“  lauding  the  engravings  ”  which  appear  in 
The  Sportsman'. — if  we  have  been  guilty  of 
so  gross  a  libel  on  common  sense,  we  are  ut¬ 
terly  unconscious  of  the  crime:  we  have 
praised  the  sketches,  as  inimitably  charac¬ 
teristic,”  but  if  we  have  ever  uttered  a  .syl¬ 
lable  in  “  lauding  the  engravings,”  we  can¬ 
not  recollect  the  circumstance;  and  we  should 
feel  obliged  if  our  accomplished  reviewer 
would  point  our  attention  to  tlie  doubly- 
damning  passage.  Our  observations  upon 
the  pictorial  embellishments  of  The  Sports¬ 
man,  were  intended  to  convey  no  praise  to 
the  scratcher  of  the  copper,  but  we  thought 
the  sketches  “  admirably  characteristic ;” 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  ;  the  truth  of 
which  our  critic  surely  admits,  when  he  says, 

the  figures  of  the  animals  arc  generally^ 
characteristic.” 

“  As  if  no  one  understood  the  qualities  and 
nature  (query,  would  not  the  transposition, 
nature  and  qualities,  have  appeared  prettier  in 
print  ?)  of  a  horse,  the  propensities  of  a  fow  l, 
or  the  use  of  a  gun,  so  well  as  himself.” 
This  is  a  mere  syllogistical  assumption,  since 
nothing  which  has  appeared  in  The  Sports¬ 
man  would  warrant  the  constructive  interpre¬ 
tation  which  the  preceding  ill-arranged  ver¬ 
balism  is  intended  to  convey  :  but,  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  we  possess  a  tole¬ 
rable  practical  knowledge  of  those  arts  and 
sciences  which  we  profess  to  teach  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  ;  while  we  cannot 
help  regarding  those  scribblers  as  delusive 
cheats  who,  having  never  been  on  horseback, 
pretend  to  give  instructions  upon  equestrian¬ 
ism  ;  who,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  hound  and  a  pointer,  impu¬ 
dently  issue  what  they  wish  the  public  to 
receive  as  elaborately-wrought  disquisitions 
on  the  delihgtful  science  of  Field  Sports  I 


Grouse  Shooting. — The  morning  of  the  12th  was 
ushered  in  with  the  only  heavy  and  continued  rain 
which  has  fallen  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  many 
weeks.  The  weather  being  also  close  and  hazy  was  an 
additional  disadvantage  to  the  sportsman  ;  yet,  with  all 
those  drawbacks,  the  result  of  the  day’s  sport,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  while  we  write,  has  been  equal  to  an 
average  of  seasons.  Many  of  the  shooting  grounds 
had  been  gone  over  before  the  actual  owners  had  reached 
them,  for  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  some  hundred 
brace  of  grouse  reached  this  from  the  Highlands  in  the 
course  of  the  eaidy  part  of  the  week,  and  were  for¬ 
warded  to  various  parts  of  the  country. — Perthshire 
Courier  of  the  Vith. 
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small  birds,  mice  &c.  whole,  yet  they  are  always 
seen  some  time  after  to  disgorge  the  skin  and  bones, 
rolled  up  in  a  pellet,  as  being  indigestible.  Owls 
are  not  very  swift  on  the  wing;  in  their  flight 
they  seem  in  want  of  ballast,  and  on  this  account 
appear  so  buoyant  as  to  be  lighter  than  the  air 
through  which  they  move. 

The  white  or  barn  owl  is  said  to  be  more  service-  • 
able  than  half  a  dozen  cats  in  ridding  the  barn  of 
its  domestic  vermin  ;  but  from  its  regularly  sally¬ 
ing  forth  morning  and  evening,  and  ranging  the 
fields,  I  must  confess  I  cannot  help  suspecting  it 
of  being  injurious  to  game. 

SYLVESTRE. 


THE  LEMING. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN  AND  VETERINARY 

RECORDER. 

Sir, — From  the  perusalof  a  work  w  hich  has 
lately  made  its  appearance,  entitled  “  Travels 
through  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  to 
the  North  Cape,  in  the  summer  of  1820,  by 
A.  de  Capeil  Brooke,’'  I  have  been  induced 
to  trouble  you  with  a  few  partieulars  respect¬ 
ing'  that  most  extraordinary  animal  the  Le- 
ining,  which,  while  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  I  am  in- 
dueed  to  suppose  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
sportsman  also.  The  leming  is  often  seen  to 
pour  down  from  the  northern  mountains  in 
countless  myriads,  and,  like  a  pestilence,  de- 
.stroys  all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  This 
animal  is  classed  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  the 
rat  tribe,  and  is  as  remarkable,  perhaps,  for 
its  amazing  fecundity  as  for  its  extraordinary 
migrations.  In  wet  seasons  all  of  the  rat 
kind  are  known  to  propagate  more  than  in 
dry  ;  but  this  species  in  particular  is  so  as¬ 
sisted  in  multiplying  by  the  moisture  of  the 
weather,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  they  drop  from  the  clouds, 
and  that  the  same  magazines  that  furnish 
hail  and  snow,  pour  the  leming  also  upon 
them.  In  fact,  after  long  rain  these  animals 
set  forward  from  their  native  mountains,  and, 
several  millions  in  a  troop,  deluge  the  whole 
plain  with  their  numbers.  They  move,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  square,  marching  forward 
by  night  and  lying  still  by  day  ;  then,  like  an 
animated  torrent,  they  are  often  seen  more 
than  a  mile  broad  covering  the  ground,  and 
that  so  thick  that  the  hindmcsl  touches  its 
leader.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  poor  inhabitants 
resist,  or  attempt  to  stop  their  progress,  they 
still  keep  moving  forward,  and,  though  thou¬ 
sands  are  destroyed,  myriads  are  seen  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  render  their  destruction  impiacti- 
cable.  They  generally  move  in  lines,  which 
are  about  three  feet  from  each  other,  and 
exaetly  parallel.  Their  march  is  always  di¬ 
rected  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east, 
and  regularly  conducted  from  the  beginning. 
Wherever  their  motions  are  turned,  nothing 


can  stop  them  ;  they  go  directly  forward,  im¬ 
pelled  by  some  strange  powder,  and,  from  the 
time  they  first  set  out,  never  once  think  of  re¬ 
treating.  If  a  lake  or  river  happen  to  inter¬ 
rupt  their  progress,  they  all  together  take  the 
water  and  swim  over  it;  a  fire,  a  torrent,  or  a 
deep  well  does  not  turn  them  out  of  their 
straightforward  direction  ;  they  boldly  plunge 
into  the  flames,  leap  down  the  well,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  climbing  up  on  the  other  side. 
If  they  are  interrupted  by  a  boat  while  they 
are  swimming  aeross  a  river,  they  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  swim  round  it,  but  mount  directly 
up  its  sides ;  and  the  boatmen,  who  know' 
how  vain  resistance  would  be  in  such  a  case, 
ealmly  suffer  the  living  torrent  to  pass  over, 
which  it  does  without  further  damage.  If 
they  meet  with  a  stack  of  hay  or  corn  that  in¬ 
terrupts  their  passage,  instead  of  going  over 
it,  they  gnaw  their  way  through;  if  they  are 
stopped  by  a  house  in  their  course,  if  they 
cannot  go  through  it,  they  remain  on  the  spot 
and  perish.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  where  they 
make  their  appearance,  that  they  eat  nothing 
that  is  prepared  for  human  subsistence  ;  they 
never  enter  a  house  to  destroy  the  provisions, 
but  are  contented  with  devouring  every  root 
and  vegetable  they  can  meet.  If  they  happen 
to  pass  through  a  meadow',  they  destroy  the 
herbage  in  a  very  short  time,  and  give  it  an 
appearance  of  being  burnt  u{)  and  strew'ed 
with  ashes.  If  they  are  interrupted  in  their 
course,  and  a  man  should  imprudently  ven¬ 
ture  to  attack  one  of  them,  the  little  animal 
appears  no  way  intimidated  by  the  disparity 
of  strength,  but  furiously  flies  up  at  its  oppo¬ 
nent,  and,  barking  somewhat  like  a  puppy, 
wherever  it  fastens  it  does  not  easily  quit  the 
hold. 

An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destructive 
would  quickly  render  the  countries  where  the}^ 
appear  utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not  for¬ 
tunately  happen  that  the  same  rapacity  that 
animates  them  to  destroy  the  labours  of  man¬ 
kind,  at  last  impels  them  to  destroy  each 
other.  After  committing  incredible  devasta¬ 
tion  they  are  at  last  seen  to  separate  into  tw  o 
armies  opposed  with  deadly  hatred,  along  the 
coasts  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
Laplanders  who  observe  them  thus  drawn  up 
to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their  mutual 
animosity  as  a  happy  riddanee  of  the  most 
dreadful  pest,  form  ominous  prognostics  from 
the  manner  of  their  arrangement;  they  consi¬ 
der  their  combats  as  a  presage  of  war,  and 
expect  an  invasion  from  the  Russians  and 
Swedes,  as  the  sides  next  those  kingdoms 
happen  to  conquer.  The  two  divisions,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  their  engagements  and  animo¬ 
sity  until  one  party  overeornes  the  other. 
From  that  time  they  utterly  disappear;  nor 
is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either  the 
conquerors  or  the  vanquished.  But  the  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that,  having  devoured 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  subsist  on,  they  de¬ 
vour  each  other.  However  this  be,  they 
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are  often  found  dead  by  thousands,  and  their 
carcases  have  been  known  to  infect  the  air 
for  several  miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  very 
malignant  disorders.  They  seem  also  to  in¬ 
fect  the  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cat¬ 
tle  often  die  tliat  afterwards  feed  in  the  places 
where  they  passed.  They  are  extremely  pro¬ 
lific  ;  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  their  breed¬ 
ing  does  not  hinder  their  march  ;  for  some  of 
them  have  been  observed  to  carry  one  young 
one  in  their  mouth,  and  another  on  their  back. 
They  are  greatly  preyed  upon  by  the  ermine, 
and  some  assert  even  by  the  reindeer,  which 
appears  rather  incredible.  The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  who  live  by  husbandry,  consider 
an  invasion  from  these  vermin  as  a  terrible 
visitation  ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  respect 
to  the  Laplanders,  who  lead  a  vagrant  life, 
and  who,  like  the  lemings  themselves,  if  their 
provisions  be  destroyed  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  can  easily  retire  to  another.  These 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  an  army  of  le¬ 
mings  comes  down  amongst  them,  for  then 
they  feast  upon  their  flesh,  which,  though 
horrid  food,  and  though  even  dogs  and  cats 
are  known  to  detest,  these  little  savages  es¬ 
teem  very  good  eating,  and  devour  greedily. 
They  are  glad  of  their  arrival,  also,  upon 
another  account,  for  they  always  expect  a 
great  quantity  of  game  the  year  following 
among  those  fields  which  the  lemings  have 
destroyed. 

Captain  Brooke  says  that  the  leming,  in 
length,  is  five  inches  and  a  half;  its  ears 
round  and  small,  with  long  black  whiskers; 
the  belly  is  of  a  whitish  yellow,  the  back  and 
sides  are  tawney,  variegated  with  black  ;  the 
tail  is  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  feet  are 
five  toed;  the  upper  lip  is  divided,  and  in 
each  jaw  are  tv/o  teeth. 

The  lemings  in  1808,  according  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  were  met  in  great  numbers,  first  at 
Dovre,  the  commencement  of  the  Dovrefield, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  They  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Drontheim,  which 
they  afterwards  reached,  and  there  remained 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  infecting  every 
part  of  the  city.  The  boys  used  to  catch  them 
by  smearing  a  board  with  tar,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  were  killed  by  the  dogs,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  their  eating  them.  The  remainder  of 
the  body  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they 
came,  and  it  was  not  known  whither  they 
went  or  whence  they  came  ;  but  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  proceeded  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  frontiers.  On  being  stopped, 
and  their  progress  arrested  by  a  stick,  they 
assomed  a  threatening  attitude,  uttering  a 
squeaking  kind  of  bark. 

In  1788,  when  there  were  reviews  of  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drontheim,  the  lemings  appeared  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  in  immense  bodies  ;  and  it 
excited  no  small  amusement,  when  the  regi¬ 
ments  were  performing  their  manoeuvres  and 
charging,  to  see  these  diminutive  creatures 
put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  as 
if  ready  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 


The  method  of  crossing  rivers  and  lakes 
was  thus  related  by  Mr.  Knudtson,  senior, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it : — “  On  arriving 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  foremost  advance, 
and  swimming  across,  form  a  kind  of  floating, 
or,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  complete  pontoon 
bridge  ;  the  head  of  each  supported  by  the 
hinder  part  of  that  before  it.  When  a  com¬ 
munication  is  thus  formed  between  the  shores, 
the  remainder  of  the  army  pass  rapidly  over 
the  backs  of  the  supporters,  and  gain  the  op¬ 
posite  shore.'’  Strange  as  tliis  may  seem,  the 
contrivances  which  naturalists  agree  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  squirrel,  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  rivers,  appear  equally  extraordinary*, 
though  well  authenticated  ;  and  what  has  been 
mentioned  concerning  the  lemit>g  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  received  with  attention  by  those 
who  have  made  natural  history  more  particu¬ 
larly  their  study,  and  can  the  better  judge  of 
the  extraordinary  instinct  and  sagacity  of  the 
animal  creation. 

About  five  years  ago,  the  lemings  made 
their  appearance  in  extraordinary  numbers 
at  Sandtary.  They  came  in  the  night  during 
the  full  of  the  moon,  and  staid  on  Hindden 
near  three  months,  when  they  swam  across 
the  sound  to  the  main  land.  The  passage  of 
the  army  was  performed  at  different  times, 
from  their  being  obliged  to  wait  frequently 
for  a  favourable  wind  ;  and  by  the  time  they 
left  Hindden  their  numbers  were  thinned  to 
one  half.  Many  thousands  were  afterwards 


*  In  the  extensive  forests  of  the  north,  the  squir¬ 
rels  are  observed  to  change  their  habitation,  and  to 
remove  in  vast  quantities  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other.  In  these  migrations  they  are  seen  by  thou¬ 
sands,  travelling  directly  forward,  while  neither 
rocks,  forests,  nor  even  the  broadest  waters  can  stop 
their  progress.  What  I  am  here  going  to  relate  has 
been  attested  by  a  number  of  the  most  credible  his¬ 
torians,  and  amongst  the  rest  Klein  and  Linnaeus, 
nor  indeed  would  it  be  possible  for  it  to  obtain  credit 
unless  it  were  sanctioned  by  unquestionable  autho¬ 
rity  ;  however,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be 
more  true,  than  that  where  these  little  animals,  in 
their  progress,  meet  with  broad  rivers  or  extensive 
lakes,  they  take  a  very  extraordinary  method  of 
crossing  them.  Upon  approaching  the  banks  and 
perceiving  the  breadth  of  the  water,  they  return,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  into  the  neighbouring  forest, 
each  in  quest  of  a  piece  of  bark,  which  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  boats  for  wafting  them  over.  When 
the  whole  company  are  fitted  in  this  manner,  they 
boldly  commit  their  little  fleet  to  the  waves,  every 
squirrel  sitting  on  its  own  piece  of  bark  and  fanning 
the  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  vessel  to  its  desired 
port.  In  this  orderly  manner  they  set  forward,  and 
often  cross  lakes  several  miles  broad.  But  it  too 
often  happens  that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  their  navigation  ;  for,  although  at 
the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  generally  calm,  in  the 
middle  it  is  always  more  turbulent.  There  the 
slightest  additional  gust  of  wind  oversets  the  little 
sailor  and  his  vessel  together.  The  whole  navy, 
that  but  a  few  minutes  before  rode  proudly  and  se¬ 
curely  along,  is  now  overturned,  and  a  shipwreck  of 
some  thousands  of  sail  ensues. 
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the  wolf  devours  the  innocent  lamb  and  the 
fawn ;  the  hawk  pounces  upon  the  turtle 
dove  :  the  osprey  seizes  the  scaly  tribes  :  the 
larger  fishes  uniformly  swallow  the  smaller: 
while  man  may  be  said  to  prey  upon  all ! 
And  who  will  deny  that  this  is  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wise  ordinations  of  the 
Maker  of  them  ? — in  direct  fulfilment  of  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe! 
Yet,  upon  consideiation,  we  are  doubtful 
whether  the  rage  for  the  feeling  and  the  sen¬ 
sitive  might  not  extend  itself  to  the  vegetable 
economy,  when  animated  matter  was  perfectly 
secure  from  lead,  steel,  &c.,  for  if  we  are  to 
believe  philosophers,  vegetables  are  mere 
congregated  masses  of  anirnalcula?,  imper¬ 
ceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which  the  mi¬ 
croscope  will  discover  almost  to  injimhj  I 
Therefore,  after  our  nerves  had  been  reduced 
to  the  requisite  sensibility,  what  a  horrible 
shock  must  they  sustain  from  the  idea,  that 
myriads  of  lives  had  been  sacriliced  to  pro¬ 
cure  us  a  mouthful  of  cabbage  ! 


THE  COQUIMBO  OWL,  AND  THE  OWL 

TRIBE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR,  &C. 

Sir — In  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  Account 
of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,”  I  met  with  the  description  of  a  bird 
which  is  new  to  me,  as  it  is  probably  to  many  of 
your  readers — it  is  called  the  Coquimbo  owl  The 
author  observes,  in  all  the  prairie-dog  villages  we 
had  passed,  small  owds  had  been  observed  moving 
briskly  about,  but  they  had  hitherto  eluded  all  our 
attempts  to  take  them.  One  was  here  caught,  and 
on  examination  found  to  be  the  species  denominat¬ 
ed  Coquimbo  or  burrowing  owls.  This  fellow  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  prairie  dog,  unlike  its  grave  and  recluse 
congeners,  is  of  a  social  disposition,  and  does  not 
retire  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  endures  the 
strongest  mid  day  glare  of  that  luminary  and  is  in 
all  respects  a  diurnal  bird.  It  stands  high  upon 
its  legs,  and  flies  with  the  rapidity  of  a  hawk.  The 
Coquimbo  owl  digs  large  burrows  for  its  habitation 
and  for  the  purposes  of  incubation.  The  owl  never 
occurred  but  in  the  prairie-dog  villages,  sometimes 
in  a  small  flock  much  scattered,  and  often  perched 
on  different  hillocks,  at  a  distance  deceiving  the  eye 
with  the  appearance  of  the  prairie-dog  itself  in  an 
erect  posture.  They  are  not  shy,  but  readily  ad¬ 
mit  the  hunter  within  gun  shot,  but  on  his  too  near 
approach,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  them,  rise  upon 
the  wing,  uttering  a  note  very  like  that  of  the  prairie 
dogs,  and  alight  at  a  short  distance,  or  continue 
their  flight  beyond  the  view.  Tlic  burrows  into 
which  we  liave  seen  the  owl  descend,  resembled  in 
all  respects  those  of  the  prairie  dog,  leading  us  to 
suppose  either  that  they  were  common,  thoiv.;h 
perhaps  not  friendly  occiqiants  of  tlie  same  burrow, 
or  that  the  owl  was  the  exclusive  tennant  of  a  bur¬ 
row  gained  by  right  of  conquest.  But  it  is  at  the 
same  time  possible,  as  in  Chili,  that  the  owl  may 
excavate  his  own  tenement.” 

According  to  Naturalists,  the  owl  tribe  includes 


fifty  different  species,  or  varieties,  in  which  how¬ 
ever,  the  Coquimbo  owl  is  not  included.  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  sportsman  he  is  interested  in  the 
destruction  of  most  of  them,  but  particularly  in  the 
common  brown  or  wood  owl,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  This  bird  mea¬ 
sures  somewhat  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  is 
spotted  with  black  on  the  head,  wings,  and  back. 
Its  breast  is  of  a  pale  ash  colour,  with  dusky, 
jagged,  longitudinal  streaks ;  and  the  circle 
round  the  eyes  is  ash  coloured,  spotted  with  brown. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  all  the  owls. 
It  resides  in  tlie  woods  and  covers  during  the  day; 
but  on  the  approach  of  evening,  when  many 
animals,  as  hares,  rabbits  and  partridges,  come  out 
to  feed,  it  begins  to  be  very  active  ;  it  destroys 
such  multitudes  of  these,  as,  on  calculation,  wou  ld 
appear  astonishing.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
the  brown  owls  will  also  approach  the  farmers’ 
dwellings,  and  frequently  enter  the  pigeon  houses, 
where  they  sometimes  commit  great  ravages.  They 
seize  their  prey  with  great  fierceness  ;  and,  always 
begining  at  the  head,  tear  it  in  pieces  with  great 
violence.  But  they  do  not  devour  every  part  of 
the  animals  that  they  destroy ;  the  hinder  parts 
they  generally  leave  untouched.  On  examining  a 
nest  of  these  owls  that  had  in  it  two  young  ones, 
several  pieces  of  young  rabbits,  leverets,  and  other 
small  animals  were  found.  The  hen  and  one  of 
the  young  birds  were  taken  away  ;  the  other  was 
left  to  entice  the  cock,  which  was  absent  when  the 
nest  was  discovered.  On  the  following  m.orning, 
there  was  found  in  the  nest  no  fewer  than  three 
young  rabbits  that  had  been  brought  to  this  young 
one  during  the  night  by  the  cock. 

These  birds  are  occasionally  very  bold  and 
furious  in  defence  of  their  young. — A  carpenter 
some  years  ago,  passing  through  a  field  near  Glou¬ 
cester,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  owl  that  had 
a  nest  in  a  hollow  tree  near  the  path.  It  flew  at 
his  head  ;  and  the  man  struck  at  it  with  a  tool  that 
he  had  in  his  hand,  but  missed  his  blow.  The  en¬ 
raged  bird  repeated  the  attack  ;  and  fastening  her 
talons  in  his  face,  lacerated  him  in  a  shocking  manner. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  similar  in  colour,  as 
well  as  in  its  habits,  to  the  one  just  mentioned  ; 
but  it  is  much  larger,  and  consequently  calculated 
for  more  extensive  depredation.  This  bird  is 
equal  in  size  to  some  of  the  eagles,  inhabits  inacces¬ 
sible  rocks  and  desert  places,  and  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ;  and  is 
sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  seen  in  this  country. 
This  owl  sees  better  during  the  day  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  tribe.  It  has  been  frequently 
observed  preying  on  birds  and  the  smaller  quadru¬ 
peds  in  lull  day-light. 

An  instance  of  the  attachment  of  these  birds  to 
their  young,  as  w'ell  as  of  their  predatory  habits, 
has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Cronstedt.  This  gentle¬ 
man  resided  several  years  on  a  farm  in  Sudermania, 
near  a  steep  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  two 
eagle  owls  had  their  nest.  One  day,  in  the  month 
of  July,  a  young  one  having  quited  the  nest,  was 
caught  by  some  of  his  servants.  The  young  bird 
wms  shut  up  in  a  large  hen  coop,  and  the  next 
morning,  Mr.  Cronstedt  found  a  partridge  lying 
dead  before  the  door  of  the  coop.  He  immediately 
concluded  that  this  pr.ovision  had  been  brought 
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thither  by  the  old  owls  ;  which  he  supposed  had 
been  making  search  in  the  night  for  their  lost  young 
one,  and  had  been  led  to  the  place  of  its  confine¬ 
ment  by  its  cries.  This  proved  to  have  been  the 
the  case,  by  the  same  mark  of  attention  being  re¬ 
peated  for  fourteen  successive  nights.  The  game 
which  the  old  ones  carried  to  it  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  partridges,  for  the  most  part  newly  killed, 
but  sometimes  a  little  spoiled.  One  night  a  grouse 
was  brought,  so  fresh,  that  it  was  still  warm  under 
the  wings.  A  putrid  lamb  was  also  found  at  ano¬ 
ther  time,  which  had  probably  been  spoiled  by 
lying  long  in  the  nest  of  the  old  owls,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  brought  it  merely  because  they 
had  no  better  provision  at  the  lime.  Mr.  Cronstedt 
and  one  of  his  servants  watched  several  nights  at  a 
window,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  when  this 
supply  ^vas  deposited.  But  their  plan  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  it  appeared  that  these  owls  which  are  very 
sharp  sighted,  had  discovered  the  moment  when  the 
window  was  not  watched :  as  food  was  found  to 
have  been  deposited  for  the  young  bird  before  the 
coop  one  night  when  this  had  been  the  case.  In 
the  month  of  August,  the  parent  birds  abandoned 
this  attendance  ;  but  at  this  period  all  birds  of  prey 
leave  their  young  to  their  own  exertions.  From 
this  instance  it  may  be  conceived  w'hat  a  quantity 
of  game  must  be  destroyed  by  a  pair  of  these  owls 
during  the  time  they  employ  in  rearing  their  young. 
And  as  the  edible  species  of  forest  animals  repair 
chiefly  in  the  evening  to  the  fields,  they  are  particn- 
larly  exposed  to  the  acute  sight,  smell,  and  claws, 
of  these  noctural  prowlers. 

The  white  or  screech  owl,  oftener  seen  perhaps 
in  this  country  than  either  of  the  preceding,  is 
much  less  injurious  to  game  also.  This  owl  is 
well  known  by  its  frequenting  barns,  outhouses, 
and  uninhabited  buildings,  where  it  hides  itself 
during  the  day,  and  whence  in  the  evening,  it 
ranges  abroad  in  quest  of  food.  It  received  the 
name  of  screech  owl  from  the  loud  and  dismal  cries 
w'hich  it  more  frequently  utters  in  winter  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  It  generally  quits 
its  hiding  place  in  the  twilight ;  and  takes  a  regu¬ 
lar  circuit  round  the  fields,  skimming  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  search  of  its  food,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  field  mice  and  small  birds. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  owl  tribe,  it  afterwards  emits 
the  bones,  feathers ,  hair,  and  otlier  indigestible 
parts,  at  the  mouth,  in  form  of  small  pellets.  A 
Cxentleman,  on  digging  up  a  decayed  pollard-ash 
that  had  been  frequented  by  owls  for  many  gener¬ 
ations,  found  at  the  bottom  many  bushels  of  this 
refuse.  Sometimes  these  owls,  when  they  liave 
satisfied  their  appetite,  will,  like  dogs,  hide  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  iheir  meal.  This  bird,  however,  is 
generally  protected  by  the  farmer  on  account  of  the 
number  of  mice  which  it  destroys:  it  sees  with 
such  exquisite  accuteness  in  the  dark,  that  though 
the  barn  has  been  shut  at  night,  and  the  light  thus 
as  much  as  possible  excluded,  yet  it  perceives  the 
smallest  mouse  that  peeps  from  its  hole. 

If  we  except  the  Coquimbo  owl,  first  mentioned, 
all  birds  of  the  owl  tribe  may  be  cornideredas  noc¬ 
tural  robbers,  who,  unfitted  for  taking  their  prey 
while  it  is  light,  surprise  it  at  those  hours  of  rest, 
when  the  tribes  of  nature  are  in  least  expectation  of 
an  enemy.  Further,  excepting  the  Coquimbo  owl. 


these  birds  have  one  common  mark  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  others  : — their  eyes  are  formed 
for  seeing  better  in  the  dusk,  than  in  the  broad 
glare  of  sun-shine.  As  in  the  eyes  of  tigers  and 
cats,  which  are  formed  for  a  life  of  nocturnal  de¬ 
predation,  there  is  a  quality  in  the  retina  that  takes 
m  the  rays  of  light  so  copiously  as  to  permit  their 
seeing  in  places  almost  quite  dark;  so,  in  these 
birds,  there  is  the  same  conformation  of  that  organ, 
and  though,  like  us,  they  cannot  see  in  a  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  light,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  quick- 
sighted  at  times  when  we  remain  in  total  obscurity. 
In  the  eyes  of  all  animals,  nature  hath  made  a 
complete  provision,  either  to  shut  out  too  much 
light,  or  to  admit  a  sufficiency,  by  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In  these  birds,  the 
pupil  is  capable  of  opening  very  wide,  or  shutting 
very  close  :  by  contracting  the  pupil,  the  brighter 
light  of  the  day,  which  would  act  too  powerfully 
upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  is  excluded  ;  by 
dilating  the  pupil,  the  animal  takes  in  the  more 
faint  ra'ys  of  the  night,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
spy  its  prey,  and  catch  it  with  greater  facility  in  the 
dark.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  irradiation  on  the 
back  of  the  eye,  and  the  very  iris  itselfhas  a  faculty 
of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light,  so  as  to  assist  vision 
in  the  gloomy  places  where  these  birds  are  found 
to  frequent.  But,  though  owls  are  dazzled  by  too 
bright  a  day  light,  yet  they  do  not  see  best  in  the 
darkest  nights,  as  some  have  been  apt  to  imagine. 
It  is  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  or  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  that  they  are  best  fitted  for  seeing,  at 
those  seasons  where  there  is  neither  too  much  light 
nor  too  little.  It  is  then  that  they  issue  from  their 
retreats,  to  hunt  or  to  surprise  their  prey,  which  is 
usually  attended  with  great  success  :  it  is  then  that 
they  find  all  other  birds  asleep,  or  preparing  for 
repose,  and  they  have  only  to  seize  the  most  un¬ 
guarded.  The  nights  when  the  moon  shines  are 
the  times  of  their  most  successful  plunder  ;  for 
when  it  is  wholly  dark,  they  are  less  qualified  for 
seeing  and  pursuing  their  prey  :  except  therefore  by 
moonlight  they  contract  the  hours  ot  their  chase  ; 
and  if  they  come  out  at  the  approach  of  dusk  in 
the  evening,  they  return  before  it  is  totally  dark, 
and  then  rise  by  twilight  the  next  morning  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  game,  and  to  return  in  the  like  manner 
before  the  broad  day  light  begins  to  dazzle  them 
with  its  splendour.  Yet  the  faculty  of  seeing  in 
the  night  or  being  dazzled  by  day,  is  not  alike  in 
every  species  of  these  nocturnal  birds ;  some  see  by 
night  better  than  others  ;  and  some  are  so  little 
dazzled  by  day-light,  that  they  perceive  their  ene¬ 
mies  and  avoid  them.  In  proportion  as  each  of 
these  animals  bears  the  day-light  best,  he  sets  for¬ 
ward  earlier  in  the  evening  in  pursuit  of  his  prey. 
The  great  horned  or  eagle  owl  is  the  foremost  in 
leaving  his  retreat,  and  ventures  into  the  woods 
and  thickets  very  soon  in  the  evening.  But  all 
this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may  differ  in 
size  and  plumage,  agree  in  their  general  character¬ 
istics  of  preying  by  night  and  having  their  eyes 
formed  for  nocturnal  vision,  (the  Coquimbo  owl 
excejited).  Their  bodies  are  strong  and  muscular; 
their  feet  and  claws  made  for  tearing  tlieir  prey  ; 
and  their  stomachs  for  digesting  it.  It  must  be  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  the  digestion  of  all  birds  of 
prey  is  not  very  perfect ;  for  though  tliey  swallow 
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found  on  tlic  coast  winch  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  currents  and  had  been  drowned. 
No  small  number  perished  also  on  this  dan¬ 
gerous  navigation  by  their  asrial  enemies  the 
gulls,  the  whole  host  of  which  followed  the 
bodies  with  loud  cries,  and  increased  the 
perils  to  which  these  poor  little  animals  are 
exposed  in  whatever  direction  they  proceed. 


To  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  numbers  in 
which  they  approached  Sandtary,  Mr.  Chris- 
tansens,  seeing  tfie  advance  of  the  leming 
army,  one  that  never  retreats,  with  one  blow 
of  a  stick  killed  no  less  than  sixty,  but  the 
vacancy  existed  only  for  a  moment,  being- 
quick  ly  filled  by  the  body  in  the  rear. 

G.  D. 
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At  the  end  of  the  number  wdll  be  found  a  list  of 
the  principal  races  which  have  taken  place  since  our 
last  publication.  In  the  memory  of  the  present  ge¬ 
neration,  a  season  more  unfavourable  to  the  race¬ 
horse  cannot  be  recollected  ;  that  is,  more  unfavour¬ 
able  to  his  legs  and  feet,  as  the  unparalleled  dryness 
of  the  weather  has  rendered  the  course  as  hard  as 
possible.  Since  the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  very 
little  rain  has  fallen  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  from  the  latter  end 
of  June  up  to  the  present  period,  the  race-horse  has 
been  subjected  to  a  degree  of  concussion  which  must 
have  been  attended  in  many  cases  with  very  unplea¬ 
sant  consequences ;  except  .indeed  where  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  watering  the  course  has  been  adopted. 

Amidst  the  turbulence  of  the  senate,  and  the 
fierceness  of  political  contention,  as  well  as  the 
general  depression  of  the  commercial  community, 
and  the  agricultural  interest,  it  is  a  pleasing  con¬ 
templation  that  racing  is  on  the  increase,  as  if  the 
people  of  this  country  sought  a  solace  for  their  soi*- 
rows  in  the  fascinating  recreations  of  the  race-course. 
The  operations  of  the  turf  have  become  a  very  im¬ 
portant  business,  divided,  like  our  manufactures, 
into  every  advisable  ramification :  thus  we  have 
breeders,  trainers  and  jockeys,  whose  united  exer¬ 
tions  have  produced  a  degree  of  perfection  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  bids  defiance  to  improve¬ 
ment  :  nor  must  the  betting  circle  be  forgotten, 
whose  busy  proceedings  give  a  degree  of  interesting 
animation  to  the  scene,  unattainable  in  any  other 
form.  However,  if  satisfactory  excellence  has  been 
thus  far  obtained,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  convey  to  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  of  turf  affairs,  through  the  medium  of  the 
beautiful  science  of  writing,  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duty,  owing  to  their  gross 
ignorance  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  have  un- 
blushingly  undertaken  to  instruct  others  by  practical 
elucidation  ;  those,  therefore,  who  place  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  “  sporting  reports”  which  appear  in  the 
Loudon  daily  and  some  of  the  hebdomadal  papers, 
will  receive  but  a  very  vague,  a  very  flimsy,  and, 
indeed,  a  very  fallacious  idea  of  passing  events,  and 
cannot  fail  to  experience  the  most  miserable  dis¬ 
appointment  in  tbeir  prospective  anticipations. 

Chester  Races,  which  take  place  early  in  May, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  meeting  of  the  season — 


of  any  consequence  at  least— and  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  forming  an  opinion  of  the  two-year-olds  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
the  previous  winter  upon  the  constitutions  of  the 
candidates  lor  turf  distinction.  Chester  meetino-  is 
succeeded  the  following  week  by  Liverpool  Sprino- 
Races,  when  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  of  the  season,  Epsom.  The  Derby,  the 
Oaks,  and  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  are  the  three 
most  important  stakes  which  are  offered  for  conten¬ 
tion,  the  last  of  which,  though  less  valuable  perhaps 
than  the  Derby,  excites  the  greatest  interest.  The 
Ascot,  the  Liverpool,  and  the  Goodwood  Cups,  form 
brilliant  stars  in  the  racing  constellation,  superior  in 
attraction  to  any  other  stake  or  prize,  except  those 
already  enumerated. 

I  he  decision  of  the  Derby  this  year  evinced  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  jockey  possessino- 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  his  horse, 
and  using  them  honestly.  Mundig,  on  the  Derby 
day,  was  not  so  good  a  horse  as  Ascot  j  Will  Scott 
is  inferior  to  several  jocks  as  a  rider  3  yet,  by  the 
strength  and  persevering  disposition  of  the  one,  and 
the  very  liberal  animations  (whip  and  spurs)  of  the 
other,  the  prize  was  won.  The  decision  of  the  Oaks 
manifested  the  folly  of  the  general  custom  of  holdino- 
a  dark  nag  too  cheaply.  ^ 

Of  all  the  disciples  of  frail  humanity,  none  are  more 
reserved  than  trainers  ;  and  of  all  the  trainers  with 
whom  we  ever  came  in  contact,  we  never  encoun¬ 
tered  one  more  circumspect  than  John  Scott  3  he 
contrived  to  keep  Mundig  so  much  in  the  dark,  that 
from  the  time  the  betting  commenced  on  the  Derby 
up  to  the  period  of  running,  nothing  had  been  as¬ 
certained  respecting  him  3  it  is  true,  he  figured  in 
the  betting  list,  but  in  a  very  humble  situation,  and 
sometimes  the  question  might  be  heard  at  Tatter  sail’s, 
en  passant,  “  What’s  the  price  of  Mundio-?”  Once 
or  twice,  when  the  odds  were  very  heavv  against 
him,  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  the  select,  the 
very  select,  few  ’Contrived  to  transact  business 
upon  hiin  to  some  extent  3  the  circumstance  awak¬ 
ened  curiosity,  which,  however,  subsided  as  soon  as 
the  cause  that  had  created  it  ceased  to  operate.  In 
the  meantime.  Will  Scott,  (brother  of  the  trainer,) 
had  ridden  the  horse  in  his  gallops,  had  well  ascer¬ 
tained  his  quality,  and  hence  immediately  before 
starting,  he  mutteringly  remarked,  that  he  “  would 
win  the  Derby  if  he  cut  Mundig  to  pieces.” 

It  is  very  well  known  that  Queen  of  Trumps  won 
the  Oaks  the  following  day  without  a  shake  of  the 
bridle  or  a  lift  of  the  hand.  Tommy  Lye  sat  upon 
her  as  steadily  as  possible  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
she  outstripped  her  competitors,  held  all  the  w^ay. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  Mundig  was  announced 
as  the  favourite  for  the  Doncaster  St,  Leg’er,  with  the 
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Queen  of  Trumps  occupying  a  position  on  the  list 
three  degrees  lower.  Ascot,  the  second  in  degree, 
was  beaten  a  fortnight  afterwards  by  Ibrahim,  who 
did  not  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  race  for  the 
Derby,  nor,  indeed,  is  he  so  good  a  horse  as  Ascot ; 
but,  on  the  occasion  of  his  success,  happened  to  have 
a  rider  on  his  back.  However,  this  made  no  material 
alteration  in  the  betting;  for  the  St.  Leger.  At 
length,  Goodw'ood  Races  came  on,  where  Preserve 
(who  had  uniformly  been  a  favourite  for  the  Oaks  up 
to  the  moment  of  starting,)  proved  herself  a  superior 
racer.  Thus  stood  the  case.  Ascot  had  been  beaten 
by  Mundig,  he  had  been  beaten  by  Ibrahim,  con¬ 
fessedly  not  a  first-rate  ;  and  Mundig,  although  Will 
Scott  contrived  to  push  his  nose  to  the  winning-post 
three  inches  in  advance  of  Ascot’s  muzzle,  was 
beaten  to  a  “  stand-still it  was  a  very  close  affair, 
while  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  two  more 
strides  would  have  placed  Ascot  in  advance,  conse¬ 
quently  Mundig  cannot  be  a  first-rate  horse.  The 
matter  was  too  obvious;  Queen  of  Trumps  took  the 
lead  on  the  betting  list,  kept  it  up  to  the  20th  of 
August,  nor  can  the  trifling  retrocression  which  she 
then  experienced  be  accounted  for  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

Queen  of  Trumps  is  a  very  healthy  filly,  possess¬ 
ing  uncommon  speed,  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
endurance.  Preserve,  an  acknowledged  good  racer, 
she  could  have  distanced  at  Epsom,  as  every  person 
must  be  well  aware  who  witnessed  the  race  for  the 
Oaks  ;  is  it  likely,  therefore,  that  she  should  ex¬ 
perience  defeat  at  Doncaster  by  Mundig  or  Ascot, 
neither  of  whom  can  lay  claim  to  any  superior  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  both  of  whom  have  had  too  much  taken 
out  of  them  to  come  fairly  to  the  post.  Queen  of 
Trumps  has  never  experienced  greater  fatigue  than 
that  which  her  indispensable  exercise  imparts. 

Throughout  animated  nature,  with  very  little  ex¬ 
ception,  w'e  find  males  more  powerful  than  females  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  arrive  at  maturity  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  former,  in  our  estimate  of 
their  relative  strength,  this  circumstance  should  be 
uniformly  taken  into  consideration.  A  horse  does  not 
attain  maturity  till  he  is  seven  years  old,  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  mare  at  six,  if  not  earlier ;  nor 
have  we  the  least  doubt  that,  up  to  five  years,  the 
filly  as  a  racer,  is  stronger  by  comparison  than  the 
colt.  If  we  look  at  two  years  old  stakes,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  more  frequently  won  by  fillies  than 
colts,  when  the  sexes  contend  against  each  other. 
We  have  frequently  noticed  that  when  a  three  years 
old  (colt  in  particular)  has  been  worked  hard  or 
been  overmarked,  he  has  not  been  able  to  run  again 
for  a  very  considerable  period,  generally  not  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  at  least  successfully  :  of  the 
truth  of  this  position  or  principle,  Mr.  Dawson’s 
Satan  (by  Lottery)  is  a  living  instance,  amongst 
many  others.  And  therefore,  according  to  this  doc¬ 
trine,  Mundig,  three  years  old,  and  who  experienced 
very  great  distress  from  his  overstrained  exertions 
at  Epsom,  can  be  scarcely  expected  to  come  to  the 
post  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  with  a  promising- 
chance  of  success  against  such  an  animal  as  Queen 
of  Trumps,  who,  in  addition  to  her  extraordinary 
powers,  will  come  out  as  fresh  as  possible.  Ascot 
has  run  several  unsuccessful  but  distressing  races  ; 
and,  although  he  may  derive  considerable  advantage 
from  good  nursing  for  two  months,  the  effects  of  his 
exertions  on  Epsom  Downs  and  Ascot  Heath  will 
scarcely  be  obliterated.  Moreover,  we  are  decided¬ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  two  colts  just  mentioned 
came  to  the  post  with  every  advantage  of  freshness 
and  condition.  Queen  of  Trumps  would  beat  them 
with  ease.  However,  in  Turf  calculations,  dark 


horses  should  be  duly  considered :  Mundig  was  a 
dark  horse  prior  to  his  race  for  the  Derby,  Queen  of 
Trumps  was  similarly  circumstanced  prior  to  the 
decision  of  the  Oaks.  In  the  contest  for  the  Don¬ 
caster  St.  Leger,  this  magnificent  filly,  this  Queen  of 
Trumps,  m-ay  be  hemmed  in,  other  untoward  inci¬ 
dents  may  occur  ;  but,  if  all  be  on  the  square,  we  en¬ 
tertain  very  little  doubt  of  her  success. 

In  the  e-arly  part  of  the  month  (August)  Queen  of 
Trumps  became  the  favourite  at  7  to  4  against  her  ; 
Mundig  receded  several  points,  but  was  placed  se¬ 
cond  on  the  list ;  Ascot  third.  In  a  few  days  Queen 
of  Trumps  advanced  a  trifle  ;  Mundig  experienced 
a  further  depression,  and  he  and  Ascot  might  be  said 
to  exchange  places  on  the  betting  list.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  Preserve  (whose  appearance  at  Done-aster 
was  not  expected)  came  briskly  into  the  market,  and 
from  20  to  1  experienced  such  a  rapid  ascension  as 
placed  her  fourth  on  the  scale  at  10  to  1.  Since  this 
time  she  has  ascended  several  points,  whilst  Queen 
of  Trumps  has  experienced  a  decline,  and  IMundig 
appears  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  odds  on 

THE  DONCASTER  ST.  LEGER. 

9  to  2  agstMr.  Bovves’s  Mundig. 

5  —  1 - Mr,  Mostyn’s  Queen  of  Trumps. 

8  —  1 - Mr.  Greville’s  Preserve. 

8  —  1 - Lord  Orford’s  Ascot. 

13  —  1 - Lord  Derby’s  Verbena. 

15  —  1 - Mr.  Richardson’s  Hornsea. 

20  —  1 - Mr.  Watts’s  Mamsel  Otz. 

20  —  1 - Mr.  Johnson’s  Jupiter. 

30  —  1 - Capt.  Taylor’s  Ainderby. 

40  —  1 - Mr.  Peel’s  Trim. 

40  —  1  - Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Turban.  ♦ 

We  consider  the  above  list  as  a  factitious  state  of 
the  betting,  as  far  as  relates  to  Mundig  and  Queen 
of  Trumps,  as  it  cannot  be  supported  on  the  genuine 
and  unerring  principles  of  physiol ogic-al  deduction. 
The  owner  of  Mundig,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Bowes  or 
Mr.  Ridsdale,  may  be  anxious  to  dispose  of  him 
prior  to  the  period  fixed  for  the  decision  of  the  im¬ 
portant  stake  in  which  he  st-ands  engaged  ;  there¬ 
fore,  like  a  foreseeing  salesman,  may  have  sent  friends 
into  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  his 
price. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and, earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 


TATTERS  ALL’S,  MONDAY,  Aug.  24. 

The  assemblage  was  not  so  numerous  as  the  near 
approach  of  Doncaster  races  reasonably  enongh  in¬ 
duced  the  anticip-dtion  ;  nor  indeed  was  business 
transacted  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  degree 
of  suspicious  indecision  was  the  predominant  feature 
of  the  meeting,  owing  to  the  mystery  in  which  Mun¬ 
dig  has  become  completely  enveloped.  He  appeared 
to  have  a  number  of  supporters,  or  rather  semi-sup¬ 
porters,  as  their  oflFers  to  back  him  were  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  candidates  for  the  glittering  prize. 
However,  it  had  the  effect  of  preventing  th-at  decided 
recession  which  we  had  fully  anticipated  ;  and  al¬ 
though  in  defiance  of  the  circumstance  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  sunk  a  point  or  two,  yet  on  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  he  stood  at  4  to  1.  Queen  of  Trumps 
advanced  just  suflficiently  to  place  her  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  Preserve  was  frequently  mentioned,  as 
also  Verbena,  both  of  whom  advanced  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  betting  circle.  We  can  sc-arcelv  refrain 
from  entertaining  the  opinion  that  Mundig-  will  not 
start  for  the  Leger.  At  the  close  of  the  business  the 
odds  stood  thus  : — 

DONCASTER  ST.  LEGER. 

7  to  3  agst  Mr,  Mostyn’s  Queen  of  Trumps. 

4  —  ]  - Mr.  Bowes’s  Mundig. 

13  —  2 - Lord  Orford’s  Ascot. 
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7  to  1  agst  Mr.  Grcville’s  Preservo. 

1.3 —  1 - Richardson’s  Hornsea. 

18  —  1 - Mr.  Watt’s  Mamsel  Otz. 

20  —  1 - Mr.  Johnson’s  Jnpiter. 

20  —  1  - Mr.  Pottinger’s  Crescent. 

25  —  1  — —  Mr.  Golden’s  Brother  to  Hope. 

83 — ! - Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Turban. 

Queen  of  Trumps,  Mundig,  and  Preserve  were 
offered  against  the  field  ;  as  also  the  two  former  ac¬ 
companied  by  Verbena,  and  bets  made  in  each  case. 


GOODWOOD  RACES. 

TUESDAY,  July  28. — The  Drawing  Room  Stakes  of  25 
sovs.  each,  with  a  bonus  of  10  sovs  each,  &c.;  second  to 
receive  100  sovs  out  of  the  Stakes,  and  the  winner  to  pay 
25  sovs  to  the  Judge  :  once  round  ;  value,  ^905. 

Mr.  Greville’s  Preserve,  8st  61b  (Natt) .  1 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Outcast,  8st  71b .  .  2 

Lord  Tavistock’s  Oakapple,  8st  21b . . .  3 

Jvord  Exeter’s  Aurelius,  8st  61b .  4 

Mr.  Hodge’s  Tritonia,  8st  21b . . .  5 


The  extraordinary  ease  with  which  Oakapple  won  her  en¬ 
gagements  at  Newmarket,  and  the  41b  inflicted  on  Preserve 
as  a  penalty  for  being  second  for  the  Oaks,  made  the  former 
a  great  favourite,  the  odds  at  starting  being  7  to  4  on  her,  2 
to  1  against  the  other,  and  nothing  else  mentioned.  Ti  itonia, 
hired,  we  believe,  to  make  running  for  Oakapple,  took  the 
lead  at  a  pace  which  was  good  enough  for  her,  but  not  fast 
enough  for  the  others  ;  she  was  seconded  by  Oakapple  and 
Outcast,  Preserve  lurching  in  the  rear  till  they  made  the  first 
turn,  where  there  was  some  shifting  of  places.  Tritonia  had. 
.'•hot  her  bolt,  and  retired  at  once  to  the  back  ground,  her 
place  in  front  being  immediately  taken  up,  at  an  improved 
■speed,  by  Oakapple,  Outcast  lying  second,  and  Preserve 
third.  In  this  order  they  made  the  circuit  of  the  clump,  nor 
was  there  any  change  of  position  till  they  had  passed  the  dis¬ 
tance  post,  where  the  favourite  discovered  that  the  pace  was 
too  great,  and  the  distance  too  long.  Outcast  now  went  by 
her,  with  Preserve  hanging  on  his  quarters  till  opposite  the 
Grand  Stand,  where  she  collared  him,  beat  him  without  a 
struggle,  and  w'on  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths  ;  the  others 
u'ere  beaten  oflf  a  long  way.  This  running  had  the  imme¬ 
diate  elfect  of  making  Queen  of  'frumps  first  favourite  for  the 
St.  Leger. 

The  Lavant  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  30  ft,  for  2  year  olds  ; 
half  mile  ;  19  subs. 

Mr.  W.  Chifney’s  Athenian,  Bro  to  Glaucus,  8st  121b 

(Robinson)  .  1 

Mr  Day’s  Venison,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Fawn,  8st71b _  2 

'Fhe  following  were  not  placed  : — Duke  of  Richmond’s  f 
by  Camel,  out  of  Gulnare  ;  Mr.  Kent’s  f  Genappe,  by  Water¬ 
loo,  dam  by  Comus,  out  of  Cobweb  ;  Sir  J.  King’s  b  f  Isa,  by 
the  Colonel,  out  of  Palatine  ;  Lord  Exeter’s  f  Ceta,  by  The 
Colonel,  out  of  Lamia;  and  Mr.W.  Edwards’s  ro  f  by  Camel, 
out  of  Maiden. — 'I'he  betting  at  first  was  even  on  Athenian, 
but  as  the  party  did  not  seem  to  be  very  sweet,  he  declined  to 
6  to  4  ;  several  parties  had  a  slice  of  Venison  at  10  to  6,  which 
in  the  result  did  not  agree  with  them  ;  4  to  1  was  betted  agst 
the  Maiden  filly,  and  8  to  1  offered  against  any  other. — 'fhe 
horses  got  off  well  together  after  three  or  four  false  starts, 
the  Gulnare  filly  having  a  trifling  lead  till  near  the  distance, 
where  the  running  w'as  taken  up  by  Venison,  the  favourite 
lying  up  on  the  outside  ;  at  the  Stand,  Robinson  let  him  go, 
and  he  won  very  easily  by  two  lengths.  Genappe  rvas  third, 
Gulnare  fourth,  the  Maiden  filly  fifth,  Ceta  sixth,  and  Isa 


last. 


A  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  wdth  25  added  by  the  Inn¬ 
keepers  on  the  road  ;  the  w  inner  to  be  sold  for  100,  &c. ; 
heats,  'r.  Y,  C. ;  6  subs. 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  c  by  Helenus — Arbis,  3  yrs, 

7st  411)  fPavis) .  .3  1  1 

Loi'd  Exeter’s  Bodice,  by  Whalebone,  4  yrs,  7st  1 11b  14  2 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Partridge,  4  yrs,  7st  1 11b  ...  .  5  5  3 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Gondolier,  aged,  8st  .'01b .  6  2  dr 

Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Chatterbox,  3  yrs,  7st  lib .  4  3  dr 

Sir  J.  King’s  Proserpine,  by  Helenus,  3  yrs,  7st  11b.  2  dr 
Betting:  first  heat,  2  to  1  agst  Gondolier  (t),  and  2  to  1 
agst  Chatterbox  (Q.  After  the  first  heat,  5  to  4  agst  Bodice, 
and  7  to  4  agst  Gondolier  ;  and  after  the  second  heat,  even 
on  Arbis,  and  7  to  4  agst  Bodice, — Each  heat  won  easily,  and 
the  wiwner  claimed. 

Sweepstakee  of  5  sovs  each,  and  30  added  ;  three  year  olds, 
7st ;  four,  8st  21b  ;  five,  8st  91b;  six  and  aged,  8st  121b; 
mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for 
50,  &c. ;  mile  heats  ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Kent’s  Baleine,  5  yrs  (Boyce) .  4  1  1 

Lord  Egremont’s  Ethilda,  3  yrs .  1  2  2 

Mr.  Etwall’s  'Phe  Rustic,  3  yrs .  5  3  dr 

Mr.  Foi  th’s  Cestus,  5  yrs .  2  4  dr 

Captain  Gardner’s  Comet,  4  yrs .  3  dr 

Betting  :  first  heat,  3  to  I  agst  Ethilda,  3  to  1  agst  Baleine, 
7  to  2  agst  'Fhe  Rustic,  7  to  2  agst  Comet,  and  5  to  1  agst 
Cestus.  A  fine  race  between  the  first  two,  and  won  by  a  head 
only;  Baleine  and 'fhe  Rustic  did  not  run  lor  the  heat. — 


Second  heat :  7  to  4  agst  Baleine,  and  2  to  1  agst  Ethilda. 
Won  cleverly. — Third  heat  :  5  to  1  on  Baleine.  A  fine  race, 
and  won  by  about  a  neck. 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Verulam  Stakes,  of  100  sovs  each, 
h  ft,  for  fillies,  8st  71b  each  ;  one  mile;  3  subs. 

Mr.  Greville’s  Preserve  walked  over, 

A  Prate  of  ^50  ;  heats,  3  miles  and  5  furlongs. 

Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Plaything,  by  Lamplighter,  out  of 

Tippitywitchet,  3  yrs,  6st  (lad) .  1  1 

Mr,  J.  V.  Shelley’s  br  g  King  of 'frumps,  aged,  8st  1  lib  2  dr 
5  to  2  on  King  of  Trumps,  Won  cleverly. 

The  Goodwood  Stakes,  of  20  sovs  each,  15  ft,  &c. ;  the 
second  to  receive  50  sovs  out  of  the  stakes:  once  round  ; 


114  subs,  86  of  whom  declared. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Glaucus,  5  yrs,  9st  81b  (Scott) .  I 

Mr.  Greville’s  Preserve,  3  yrs,  7st  lOlb .  2 

Mr.  Greville’s  Dacre,  4  yrs,  7st  121b .  3 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  c  by  Camel,  out  of  Leopoldine,  3 
yrs,  7st .  4 


The  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  .Etwall’s  Revenge, 

5  yrs,  9st  21b  ;  Mr.  C.  Finch’s  Cecilia,  6  yrs,  8st  121b  ;  Lord 
Exeter’s  Datura,  6  yrs,  8st  101b  ;  Colonel  Peel’s  Bubastes,  4 
yrs,  8st  21b  ;  Mr.  Forth’s  Louisa,  4  yrs,  7st  121b ;  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son’s  Olympic,  4  yrs,  7st  121b;  Mr.  Wreford’s  Freedom,  4 
yrs,  7st  101b;  Lord  Jersey’s  Nell  Gwynne,  4  yrs,  7st  91b  ; 
Mr.  Goring’s  Bentley,  4  yrs,  8st  121b  ;  and  Mr.  Rush’s  Road¬ 
ster,  6  yrs,  8st  61b. 

'fhe  betting  underwent  several  changes  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  preceding  the  race  ;  before  the  Drawing  Room 
Stakes  the  odds  had  varied  little  from  those  given  in  our  last 
paper— its  result  brought  Preserve  from  the  outside  to  5  to 
1,  Dacre,  as  a  matter  of  course,  receding;  Cecilia,  Nell 
Gwynne,  Glaucus,  and  Louisa,  were  backed,  but  did  not 
make  any  advance  till  the  morning  of  the  race,  when  Nell 
Gwynne  jumped  from  10  to  1  to  3  to  1,  Preserve  remaining  at 
Tuesday  evening’s  quotation.  As  the  day  advanced  she  rose 
and  Nell  Gwynne  fell  back,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  bet¬ 
ting  they  each  stood  at  9  to  2 ;  Glaucus  sprung  from  8  to  1  to 

6  to  1  on  taking  his  gallop  before  starting,  his  condition  and 
action  being  remarkably  fine;  the  other  prices  were  7  to  I 
against  Louisa,  10  to  1  against  Dacre  (t),  10  to  1  against  Ce¬ 
cilia  (t),  1 0  to  1  against  Roadster,  16  to  1  against  Olympic, 
20  to  1  against  Leopoldine  (t),  20  to  1  against  Bubastes,  20  to 
1  against  Datura,  25  to  1  against  Revenge,  33  to  1  against 
Bentley,  and  50  to  1  against  Freedom.  Mr.  Greville  declared 
to  win  with  Preserve,  Dacre  being  started  to  make  running 
for  her.  Nonsense  was  engaged  in  the  race,  but  was  sold  on 
Tuesday  to  Lord  Egremont,  for  800  guineas,  fora  stallion. 
At  the  first  attempt  all  got  off  except  the  Leopoldine  colt  and 
Louisa;  the  second  start  was  effectual ;  after  running  about 
200  yards,  in  which  the  jockies  had  enough  to  do  to  pick  their 
ground  and  prevent  being  knocked  down,  Louisa  to^k  the 
lead  at  a  steady  pace,  follow'ed  by  Dacre,  Nell  Gwynne, 
Roadster,  Datura,  Cecilia,  Glaucus,  and  Revenge,  the  others 
being  well  laid  up,  except  the  Leopoldine  colt,  who  brought 
up  the  rear.  In  this  order  they  made  the  first  turn,  w'heu 
Louisa  resigned  the  lead  to  Dacre,  who  carried  it  on  round 
the  clump  with  no  material  variation  in  the  places  of  the 
horses  described  as  lying  in  front ;  by  this  time,  however, 
Olympic  had  joined  them,  and  the  Leopoldine  colt  taken  a 
more  forward  position.  On  descending  the  hill  for  straight 
running,  Nell  Gwynne  and  Freedom  shut  up,  nor  did  Road¬ 
ster,  Cecilia,  or  Bubastes,  live  many  strides  further.  About 
three  hundred  yards  from  home  the  race  was  confined  to 
Dacre  (who  was  still  leading)  Glaucus,  Preserve  and  Leo¬ 
poldine,  and  at  the  distance  Glaucus  went  by  Dacre,  Preserve 
at  this  moment  lying  third  ;  half  way  up  the  distance  Preserve 
endeavoured  to  go  to  the  front,  but  Dacre  hung  upon  her  and 
drove  her  out  of  her  line.  Scott  instantly  took  advantage  of 
her  disappointment,  gave  his  horse  a  good  shaking,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  mare  at  one  moment  got  to  his  haunches,  con¬ 
trived  to  win  by  a  length.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  mare 
could  not  have  lost  had  Dacre  kept  straight.  The  third  was 
beaten  not  a  length  from  the  second,  and  the  fourth  a  length 
from  the  third;  three  or  for  lengths  behind  the  Leopoldine 
colt  were  Datura  and  Revenge,  then  Louisa,  Bentley,  Bu¬ 
bastes,  Freedom,  and  Olymjiic,  and  lastly  Cecilia,  Nell 
Gwynne,  and  Roadster,  all  beaten  off  a  long  way.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  race  2,000  to  40  was  taken  that  Preserve  won 
it  and  the  St.  Leger.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Newmarket 
horses,  notwithstanding  the  weights,  had  all  the  best  of  the 
country  nags.  St.  Giles’s  change  of  training  does  not  appear 
to  have  improved  his  form  ;  be  carried  'dibs  less  than  last  year 
f  r  the  same  race,  and  ran  quite  as  bad  a  race.  •'  Honest 
John”  stood  a  thousand  against  him,  to  back  his  opinion, 
which  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  result. 


THURSDAY. — The  Molecomc  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h 
ft ;  for  2- year-olds  TYC  ;  18  subs. 

Mr.  Greville’s  Bro  to  Stockport,  8st  101b  (Natt) .  1 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bro  to  Holkar,  8st  51b .  2 

Mr.  Gardner’s  b  c  Skirmisher,  by  'fhe  Colonel,  out  of 
Luna,  8st  51b . . .  .  3 


Betting  :  6  to  4  on  Bro  to  Stockport,  and  7  to  4  against 
Skirmisher. — Won  by  half  a  lenghth,  after  a  very  prettyrace  ; 
the  third  wgs  beaten  a  length  from  the  winner. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


A  Plate  of  50/.,  given  by  the  Members  for  Chichester  ;  the 
winner  to  be  sold  for  150,  &c.  ;  heats,  once  round. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Shelley’s  hr  g  King  of  Trumps,  aged. 


9st  111b,  (Chappie) .  3  1  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  Bodice,  4  yrs,  8st  41b .  1  2  2 

Mr.  Etwall’s  The  Rustic,  3  yrs,  7st  41b .  2  3  dr 


The  first  keat  was  beautifully  contested,  and  won  by  a  neck 
only  ;  the  other  two  were  won  easy.  The  odds  were  3  to  1  on 
The  Rustic  before  the  first  heat,  after  which  there  was  no 
betting. 

The  Goodwood  Cup,  value  300  sovs,  with  740  in  specie,  out 
of  which  the  second  received  100  sovs. 

Mr.  Theobald’s  Rockingham,  5  yrs,  9st  41b  (Robinson)  ..  I 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Glaucus,  5  yrs,  9st  llib .  2 

Mr.  Kirby’s  St.  Giles,  6  yrs,  8st71b .  3 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Rioter,  4  yrs,  8st  51b..,.  . .  4 

Mr.  Gully’s  Lady  fly,  6  yrs,  7st  121b .  5 

Col.  Peel’s  Castaway,  3  yrs,  6stl31bs .  6 

Col.  Peel’s  Sylvan,  .3  yrs,  6st  101b  .  7 

Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Prince  Llewellyn,  5  yrs,  9st  41b .  8 

Mr.  Bloss’sf  by  Mameluke,  out  of  Polymnia,  3  yrs,  6st  61b  9 

Lord  Exeter’s  Beiram,  6  yrs,  8st  iOlb . . 10 

Betting;  2  to  1  agst  Sylvan,  9  to  2  agst  Glaucus,  5  to  1 
agst  Rockingham,  5  to  1  agst  Giles,  8  to  1  agst  Rioter  (t),  10 
to  1  agst  Beiram,  10  to  1  agst  Castaway,  and  20  to  1  agst 
Ladyfly.  After  the  ring  had  broken  up,  4  to  1  was  taken 
about  Rockingham.  The  first  running  was  made  by  St.  Giles, 
at  a  very  moderate  pace,  followed  by  Beii  am.  Rioter,  Rock¬ 
ingham,  and  Glancus,  the  others  well  laid  up.  In  this  way, 
and  at  the  same  middling  pace,  they  got  to  the  first  turn, 
when  Beiram  went  in  front,  the  (  thers  retaining  their  places. 
M’'hen  half  way  round  the  clump,  St.  Giles  resumed  the  run¬ 
ning,  Rioter  and  Beiram  lying  behind  him,  and  Rockingham 
and  Glaucus  close  after  them.  On  commencing  the  descent 
of  the  hill  for  the  straight  run  home,  Beiram  broke  down,  and 
was  pulled  up,  but  not  vvithout  placing  his  jockey  in  consi¬ 
derable  peril.  Rockingham  now  took  the  lead,  St.  Giles  and 
Rioter  maintaining  their  relative  positions  till  within  two  dis¬ 
tances  from  home,  when  they  were  passed  by  Glancus.  No 
other  change  took  place,  as  Rockingham  increased  his  lead  at 
every  stride,  and  w'on  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths.  There  was 
about  a  length  between  the  second  and  third,  and  three  or 
four  between  each  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Prince 
Llewellyn  and  Bloss  filly,  which  were  beaten  off  along  way. 
The  pace  was  good  only  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  fa¬ 
vourite  never  showed  in  front,  and  Glaucus,  although  he  ran 
a  very  good  horse,  felt  the  effects  of  his  severe  race  for  the 
Goodwood  Stakes,  and  of  being  two  nights  on  the  muzzle. 
Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  40  added  :  mile  heats  ; 

5  subs. 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  e  by  Helenas, — Arbis,  3  yrs,  6st  121b 

(Pavis) .  1  1 

Lord  Egremont’s  Ethilda,  3-yrs,  6st  121b  (received  10/.)  2  2 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Gondolier,  aged,  8st . . 3  dr 

Petting  :  First  heat,  6  to  4  on  Ethilda  ;  second  heat,  2  to  I 
on  Arbis,  Both  heats  severely  contested,  and  won  by  half  a 
length. 

FRIDAY — The  King’s  Plate  of  lOOgs  ;  3-yr  olds,  7st  4lb  ; 
4-yrs,  9st  21b  ;  5-yrs,  9st  131b;  6-yrs  and  aged,  lOstdlb, 
About  three  miles  and  five  furlongs 

Mr  Snackell’s  Lucifer,  3  yrs  (Twitchett) . .  1 

Mr 'riieobald’s  Rockingham,  5-yrs .  2 

Betting:  7  to  2  ou  Lucifer,  who  won  by  two  lengths.  Tins 
race  was  attended  by  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  which 
time  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  till  our  next. 

A  good  deal  of  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  w'hether  Rock¬ 
ingham  would  start,  Lucifer  was  backed  to  some  amount  at  3 
and  4  to  1  ;  but  when  it  was  declared  that  the  crack  would 
go,  4  to  1  was  laid  upon  him  freely,  and  Datura  and  St.  Giles, 
who  were  mounted,  but  had  not  gone  to  the  post,  were  drawn. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  (and  the  remark  will  admit  of  gene¬ 
ral  application)  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  to  starting- 
had  not  been  announced  earlier,  as  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant 
feeling  might  have  been  avoided.  The  race  itself  was  are- 
markable  instance  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Turf. 
Rockingham  took  the  lead  at  a  moderate  pace,  and,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  post,  had  made  his  opponent  so  safe  in  appearance  that 
Robinson  began  to  ease  him,  under  an  impression  that  he  ha(l 
only  to  canter  in  and  win  ;  and  in  this  belief  every  one  joined, 
for  Lucifer  was  full  ten  lengths  behind.  Twitchett,  however, 
saw  the  opening  so  unexpectedly  afforded  him  ;  made  a 
desperate  rush  a  few  yards  from  the  Stand,  slipped  his  an¬ 
tagonist  within  two  or  three  strides  of  the  winning  po.st,  and 
won  bytwo  lengths,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  every  person 
on  the  course.  As  a  proof  of  the  appearance  of  the  race  at 
the  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  one  hundred 
pounds  to  half-a- crown  was  actually  laid  upon  the  Stand. 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Plate  of  100  sovs  Last  mile. 

Mr  V.  Shelley's  b  m  School  Mistress,  6st  12U)  (Chappie)  1 

Mr  Finch’s  Blenheim,  4  yrs,  7st .  2 

The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  :  — Colonel 
Peel’s  Bubastes,  4-yrs,  7i’t  IOlb;  Lord  W.  Lennox  ns  Ama¬ 
dou,  4-yrs,  7st  iOlb;  Mr  Gardner’s  Jonas,  6st  121b  ;  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  Hyderabad,  3-yrs,  6st  101b. 


The  Racing  Sweepstakes  of  50/.  each  ;  7  subs. 


Mr  Greville’s  Preserve,  8st  101b  (Natt) .  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  Gladiator,  by  Red  Gauntlet,  8st  71b  .  2 


Betting  :  10  to  1  on  Preserve,  who  won  by  ten  lengths. 

A  Free  Cup,  100  sovs,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Wilton  ;  a 
Handicap  for  all  ages  ;  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
Drawing  Room  Stakes  Course  ;  the  winner  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’a  Plate  to  carry  81b,  and  the  second  horse  three 


lbs  extra. 

Lord  Egremont’s  Nonsense,  5-yrs,  lOst  (Natt) .  1 

Mr  Goring’s  b  c  Pholus,  7st51b .  2 

Mr  Rushs’s  Roadster,  aged,  8st .  3 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — Mr  J. 
V.  Shelley’s  b  m  Schoolmistress,  4-yrs,  7st  21b ;  Mr.  Edwards’s 
Prince  Lewellyn,  5-yrs,  9st ;  Lord  Jersey’s  Flycatcher,  4-yrs, 
8st ;  Mr  Robinson’s  Laud,  5.yrs.  8st ;  Mr.  J.  Day’s  Gondo¬ 
lier  ;  Mr  Finch’s  Burlington,  6st  81b  ;  Mr  Gaidnor’s  Comet, 
4-yrs,  7st  21b  ;  and  Mr  Champion’s  by  Lottery,  out  ofTrapes, 
3-yrs,  6st  61b. 

Betting  :  6  to  4  on  Nonsense,  7  to  1  agst  Prince  Llewellyn, 
10  to  1  agst  Flycatcher.  10  to  1  agst  Roadster,  10  to  1  agst 
Comet,  and  10  to  1  agst  Trapes,  Won  by  a  length. 


YORK  AUGUST  MEETING. 

York,  the  birth  place  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  once  the 
semi-metropolis  of  the  racing  world,  has  long  been  on  the 
decline  as  far  as  relates  to  the  operations  of  the  turf — owing 
to  the  base  and  sinister  influence  of  sectarian  cant,  the  apa¬ 
thy  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ill  arrangements  of  the  course,  the 
suspicious  conduct  of  some  of  its  officers— the  late  Budget 
affair,  to  wit.  It  would  appear,  however,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  from  this 
nauseous  nest  of  Methodism,  that  Ihe  tradesmen,  and  parti- 
cifarly  the  inn-keepers,  smarting  under  the  effects  of  depre¬ 
ciated  business,  have  bestirred  themselves,  and  have  con- 
prived  that  the  August  meeting  shall  re-assume  its  wonted 
length  of  four  days. 

VYEDNESDAY. — The  Hornby  Stakes  of  100  sovereigns 
each,  h  ft  for  the  produce  of  mares  covered  in  1832  ;  colts, 
8st  51b  ;  fillies,  8si;  21b.  T.Y.C.  10  subscribers. 

Major  Yarburgh’s  b  c  by  St.  Nicholas,  out  of  Belinda 

(Scott) . .  1 

Mr.  Skipsey’s  b  c  The  Bard .  2 

Mr.  HouldsAvorth’s  ch  c  Vathek .  3 

Betting  :  2  to  1  and  5  to  2  on  the  winner.  They  started  at 
a  moderate  pace,  and  kept  together  till  near  the  distance, 
where  each  appeared  to  be  at  work;  the  favourite,  however, 
went  in  front  after  a  short  struggle,  and  won  cleverly  by  a 
length  and  a  quarter  ;  Vathek  beaten  several  lengths. 
Sweepstakes  of  100  sovereigns  each,  h  ft,  for  the  produce 
of  mares  covered  in  1830;  colts,  3st  7lb  ;  fillies,  8st  41b; 
31b  allowed,  &c.  Four  miles.  4  subscribers. 

General  Sharpe’s  gr  f  Matilde,  31b.  (Holmes) .  1 

Duke  of  Deed’s  ch  f  Medea .  2 

Betting;  5  to  4  on  Matilde,  who  made  strong  running 
throughout,  was  never  headed,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  20 
lengths. 

Handicap  Stakes  of  30  sovereigns  each,  10  ft,  &c.,  with 
50  added  ;  second  to  save  his  stake.  Two  miles.  13  sub¬ 
scribers,  5  of  whom  declared. 

Mr.  Fox’s  the  Count,  4  yrs,  7st  61b.(Cartwight) .  1 

Mr.  M arson’s  Louden,  4  yrs,  7st  lllbs..., .  2 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Darius,  4  yrs,  7.st  91b .  3 

Betting  :  6  to  4  agst  the  Count,  2  to  1  agst  Louden,  and  3 
to  1  agst  Darius. 

The  Count  took  the  lead,  and  kept  at  a  strong  pace  for  half 
the  distance,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Louden,  who  main¬ 
tained  it  at  improved  speed  till  near  the  gravel  road,  where  the 
Count  challenged,  and  a  very  severe  struggle  ensued,  the 
latter  winning  by  a  head  only. 

His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  guineas.  Two  miles. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  Hornsea,  3  yrs,  7st  91b.  (Garbutt)  ....  1 

Duke  of  Leeds’s  br  f  Zohrab,  3  yrs,  7st  91b .  2 

Mr.  Wilson’s  b  c  Winkley,  3  yrs,  7st  91b .  3 

Mr.  Marson’s  b  f  Caroline,  3  yrs,  7st  91b .  0 

Betting  :  6  and  7  to  4  on  Hornsea,  and  5  to  2  agst  Zohrab, 
There  were  two  false  starts,  in  which  Zohrab  vvent  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  could  be  stopped  ;  in  the  final 
start  Caroline  wai  left  behind,  and  did  not  get  off.  Zohrab 
made  good  running.  Hornsea  waiting  in  the  rear  till  past  the 
gravel-road,  when  he  went  up,  defeated  Zohrab  in  a  .stride  or 
two,  and  won,  hard  held,  by  a  length  ;  he  is  a  powerful  colt, 
and  was  perfectly  fresh  after  his  race.  Winkley  was  beaten  a 
long  way. 

THURSDAY. — Sweepstakes  of  5  sovereigns  each,  with 
25  sovereigns  added  by  the  Corporation  of  York;  2yr-(':ds, 
6st  101b  ;  3  yrs,  9st ;  T.Y.C. 

Mr.  Walker’s  ch  f  Emineth.  2  yrs  (F,  Edwards) .  1 

Mr.  Marson’s  ch  c  The  General,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Armitage’s  b  f,  by  Velocipede.  2  yrs .  3 

Captain  Taylor’s  b  c,  by  Velocipede,  3  yrs .  4 

Mr.  S.  King’s  bk  c  Knottingly,  3  yrs .  5 
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Betting  :  5  to  4  on  The  General. — The  whole  came  away  in 
a  line,  and  kept  so  till  past  the  distance,  when  The  General 
went  in  tront — the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Emineth,  be¬ 
ing  already  in  difficulties.  Tlie  horse  maintained  his  lead  till 
within  a  few  strides  of  the  chair,  when  young  Edwards  (whi') 
is  the  son  of  that  once  admirable  jockey,  Harry  Edwards)  let 
bis  mare  loos  *,  and  won  by  a  head. 

Produce  .Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft;  for  three-year  old 
colts,  8st  51b  ;  fillies,  Sst  21b  (31b  allowed,  &c.  ;)  two  miles  ; 
13  subs, 

Duke  of  Leeds’s  ch  f  Marianne,  by  Malek,  31b  (Temple- 

man)  .  .  1 

Lord  Kelburne’s  b  c,  by  Jerry,  out  of  Purity,  31b .  2 

Mr.  Walker’s  b  f  Guerdon,  by  Tramp . .  3 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  Tullia,  by  Emilius .  4 

Betting  ;  7  to  4  on  Lord  Kilburne’s  colt,  and  7  to  1  agst 
Marianne. 


At  starting  Purity  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Guerdon, 
ullia,  and  Marianne  in  the  order  we  have  given  their  names; 
in  tliese  positions  they  ran  to  the  distance,  w'here  Guerdon 
challenged  the  Purity  colt,  and  failed  ;  at  the  stand  Marianne 
passed  them  all,  and  without  anything  like  a  race,  rvon  by  a 
length  ;  Tullia  was  beaten  several  lengths. 

Sweepstakes  of  .50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  two-year  old  fillies, 
got  by  untried  stallion,  and  out  of  mares  that  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  winner;  Sst  41b.  T.Y.C.  6  subs. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  Sunbeam,  by  V’anish,  (Holmes) .  1 

Mr.  Cilton's  b  Valentine,  by  Voltaire .  2 

Betting:  2  to  1  on  Sunbeam,  who  cut  liown  her  antagonist 
by  pace  in  a  few  strides,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths. 
hiFTY  Pounds  given  by  the  Corporation  of  York,  tor  three- 
year  olds,  7s‘t  71  ;  four,  Sst  81b ;  fillies  allowed  3Ib, 
maiden  colts  21b,  The  winner  to  be  sold  for  200  gs, 
Heats  one  mile  and  three  quaiters. 

I\Ir.  Dawson’s  b  c  Morpeth,  3  yrs  (T.  Lye). ...... 

Captain  Taylor’s  b  c,  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Sister 

to  Maria,  3  yrs .  1 

Mr.  Armitage’s  cb  c,  \’an  by  Velocipede,  3  yrs  ...  5 

Mr.  Heseltine’s  b  f,  Lydia  Languish,  (late  Isabella) 

4  yrs. .  2  4  dr 

Mr.  Vansittart's  b  f.  Antic,  by  Brutandorf,  3  yrs. .  3  dr 


and 

&c. 


4  1  1 

3 
2 


FRIDAY,  August  7. — Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each, 
for  two-year -olds ;  colts,  Sst  5lb  ;  fillies,  Sst  2lb  ; 
T.Y.C.  ;  17  subs. 

Lord  Wilton’s  b  f  by  Muley,  out  of  Bequest  (W. 

Scott) .  1 

Mr.  S.  L.  Fox’s  b  c  The  Carpenter,  by  Lottery  ...  2 

Mr.  Bell’s  br  f  by  Langar,  out  of  his  Clinker  mare  3 
D.  of  Leed’s  b  c  by  Waverley,  dam  by  Octavian  . .  4 

Betting :  2  to  1  on  Bequest,  and  5  to  1  agst  The 
Carpenter. — They  ran  nearly  abreast  till  past  the  dis¬ 
tance  post,  when  the  Bequest  filly  went  in  front,  and 
won  easil)  by  a  length. 

Sweepstakes  of  30  sovs  each,  10  ft,  for  three-year- 
olds  ;  colts,  Sst  51b  ;  fillies,  Sst  2lb  ;  mile  and  quar¬ 


ter  ;  10  subs. 

Mr.  M.  Foulis’s  br  c  De  Roos  (Holmes) .  1 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  br  c  Felix,  by  Sultan .  2 

Mr.  Horsley’s  ch  c  Tyrrel,  by  Velocipede .  3 


Even  betting  on  De  Roos,  and  6  to  4  agst  Tyrrel. 
De  Roos  took  the  lead  at  a  strong  pace,  Tyrrel  lying 
second  till  past  the  Stand,  where  the  three  closed,  and 
a  smart  struggle  ensued,  in  which  De  Roos  showed  the 
white  feather,  but  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  win 
by  a  head  ;  by  the  swerving  of  De  Roos,  Tyrrel  was 
driven  out  of  his  ground,  and  obliged  to  pull  behind 
the  other  horses  to  take  the  inside,  by  which  his  chance 
was  destroyed  :  yet  he  was  not  beaten  above  a  length. 
A  Plate  of  50/.,  given  by  the  City  Members,  for 
horses  of  all  ages  ;  three  year  olds,  6st  7lb  ;  four, 
7st  9lb  ;  five,  Sst  5lb  ;  six  and  aged,  Sst  lOlb  ;  marcs 
and  geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  a  winner  in  the  present 
year  to  carry  3lb  ;  if  twice,  5lb  ;  and  thrice,  61b 
extra  ;  heats,  one  mile  and  a  half. 

Lord  Wilton’s  b  m  Languish,  5  yrs  (Scott)  ....  11 


Mr.  Dawson’s  b  c  Morpeth,  4  y’rs .  3  2 

Mr.  Marson’s  b  f  Caroline,  3  yrs .  2  dis 


The  betting,  before  starting,  was  even  on  Languish, 
2  to  1  agst  Morpeth,  and  5  to  1  agst  Caroline.  After 
the  first  heat,  4  to  1  on  Languish. — Both  heats  won 
very  easily  ;  Caroline  bolted  in  the  second  heat. 


BKIGHTON  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY. — Thu  Brighton  Stakes  of  2.5  sovs  each. 
15  ft,  with  SiC'O  sovs  added  by  the  Town;  two  miles;  46 
subs,  25  of  whom  declared. 

Mr.  Greville’s  Dacre,  4  yrs,  Sst  41b,  (Natt) .  1 


Sir  M.  Wood’s  ch  h,  Amesbury,  6  yrs,  Sst  41b .  2 

Lord  Exeter’s  Datura,  6  yrs,  8st  i21b .  3 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — Sir  G. 
Heathcote’s  Sainarcand,  5  yrs,  9st  21b  ;  Paris,  4  yrs,  8st  21b  ; 
Louisa,  4  yrs,  8st  41b  ;  Raven,  5  yrs,  8st  41b  ;  Nimble,  4  yrs, 
Sst  31b  ;  Stockwell  Lass,  4  yrs,  7st  71h  ;  and  The  Witch, 
aged,  Sst  "lb. 

Betting:  Even  on  Dacre,  3  to  1  agst  Amesbury,  5  to  1  agst 
Samarcand,  7  to  1  agst  Paris,  and  10  to  1  agst  any  other. — 
Datura  made  running  to  the  turn  of  the  hill,  when  Dacre 
went  in  front,  was  never  afterwards  headed,  and  M’on  easily  by 
three  lengths.  The  pace  was  very  good,  with  a  long  tail  at 
the  end. 

The  Town  Plate  of  50  sovs  each  ;  three  year  olds,  7st  71b  ; 
four,  Sst  71h  ;  five,  9st ;  six  and  aged,  9st  41b  ;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  31b  ;  the  winner  to  bo  sold  for  200  sovs  ; 


heats,  two  miles, 

Mr.  Gardner’s  Jonas,  4  yrs  (Pavis) .  1  I 

Lord  Exeter’s  King  of  Trumps,  aged .  2  2 

Mr.  Monck’s  b  in,  Agnes,  by  Rabin  Hood,  aged .  4  3 

Mr.  W.  Edwards  s  Chatterbox,  3  yrs .  3  dr 

Mr.  C.  Hadland’sb  f,  by  Carbonaro,  4  yr.s .  dis 

Retting  ;  first  heat,  6  to  4  on  King  of  'Trumps. 


The  Members’  Pl.^te  of  .^£.50  ;  heats,  the  new  Course. 
Mr,  Soauv’s  br  c,  by  Scipio,  out  of  Cauteloi  e,  4  yrs, 

Sst  7’ib .  I  ] 

Mr.  Goring’s  Pholus,  4  yrs,  Sst  71b .  2  2 

Mr.  Dockeray’s  br  c,  by  Filho,  d  by  Y.  Whiskey,  3 

yrs,7st4ib .  3  3 


THURSDAY, — His  .Majesty’s  Cold  Cup,  value  100  gs, 
added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  ;  two  miles  ;  10  subs.  * 
hlr.  'riieobald’s  Rockingham,  5  yrs,  Sst  121b  (Macdonald)  ] 

Sir  G.  Heatbeote’s  Valcntissi.i  o,  3  yrs,  6st  }21b .  2 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Amesbury,  6  yrs,  9st31b .  3 

Betting  :  7  to  2  on  Rockingham,  who  madeall  the  running, 
and  won  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths. 

The  Sussex  Plate  of  .£’50';  heats,  the  new  Course. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Mr.  Robertson’s  Olympic,  4  yrs,  Sst  121b  (Macdonald)  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  Bodice,  4  yrs,  Sst  1211) .  4 

Mr.  Saour’s  b  c,  by  Scipio,  3  yrs,  7-‘^t  101b .  2 

Mr.  Hadland’.s  g  m,  (half-bred,)  aged,  9st  21b _ ...  3 

The  first  heat  won  by  a  neck  ;  the  second  by  a  head. 

After  the  second  heat  a  complaint  was  made  by  the  rider  of 
Bodice  that  Olympic  had  crossed  her,  and  after  hearing  evi¬ 
dence,  the  heat  given  to  the  mare,  who  walked  over  for  the 
third  iieat,  and  received  the  Plate. 


FRIDAY. — 'riie  L.apiEs’  Plate  ot  50/.;  the  winner  to  be 
sold  for  150,  &c  ;  heats,  the  New'  Course, 


Lord  Egremont’s  Ethilda,  3  yrs,  7st  11b  (Niitt) .  1  1 

Captain  Gardner’s  Jonas,  4  yis,  Sst  71t) .  4  2 

Lord  Exeter’s  King  of  Trumps,  aged,  Ost  21b .  3  3 

Mr.  Hornsby’s  Caroline,  5  yrs,  Sst  121b .  2  4 


Jonas,  the  favourite,  won  easy,  and  the  winner  claimed. 
The  Scrub  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft;  for  three  year 

olds  ;  3  Sub.s. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  Valentissimo — w'alked  over. 


Handicap  Plate  of  50/  ;  heats,  two  miles. 

Lord  Exeter’s  Datura,  6  yrs,  9st  21b  (Boyce) . 

Mr.  Goring’s  Pholus,  4  yrs,  7st  61b . .... 


1  1 

2  dr 


SALISBURY  RACES. 


THURSDAY. — The  Wiltshire  St.-ikes  of  25  sovs  each, 
15  ft,  and  only  5  if  declared.  &c  ;  two  miles  and  a  distance.' 
Hon.  S.  Herbert’s  b  h  Carnaby,  5  yrs,  Sst  101b  (Conolly)  1 

Mr.  Biggs’s  Advocate,  3  yrs,  6st  101b .  2 

An  excellent  race. 


His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  guineas,  free  for  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding  ;  three  year  olds,  Sst  21b  ;  four,  9st  hlbj 
five,  lOst;  six  and  aged,  10st31b  ;  two-mile  heats, 

Mr.  Etwall’s  Revenge,  5  yrs  (J.  Day,  jun.) .  2  1  1 

Mr.  C.  Finch’s  b  c  Outcast,  3  yrs .  1  2d; 


The  City  Members’  Plate  of  50  sovs,  addded  to  a  Sweep- 
stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  5  ft,  for  all  ages  ;  three  vear  olds, 
6st  121b;  four,  Sst  61b;  five,  9st  11b  ;  six  and  aged,  9st 
7ib;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  two-mile  heats;  4 
subscribers. 

Hon.  S.  Herliert’s  Forward,  3  yrs .  2  1  I 

Mr.  J.  Finch’s  Myrina,  4  yrs. ..  . . . .  ]  2  dr 

A  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  3  ft,  with  the  City  Bowl 
and  a  Purse  of  30  sovs  added  ;  three  year  olds,  6st  101b; 
four,  Sst;  live,  Sst  101b;  six,  9st  21b  ;  and  aged  9st  411) ;  5 
subs. 


Mr.  Greatrex’s  Nosegay,  3  yrs .  i  j 

Hon.  S .  Herbert’s  Burlington,  3  yrs .  2  dr 


WOLVERHAMi  TON  RACES. 

MONDAY.— The  Trial  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each, 
with  20  sovs  added  ;  once  round  and  a  distance  ; 
mile  and  a  quarter  ;  4  subs. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  b  c  Tarick,  4  yrs,  Sst  2lb  (Spring) . . 
Mr,  Giffard’s  b  m  Miss  Charlotte,  5  yrs,  Sst  718  .  1 


1 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed : — 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  ch  c  Bon  Ton,  4  yrs,  Sst  2lb ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Bower’s  b  ra  Lady  Stafford,  aged,  Sst  lllb. — 
Won  cleverly. 

The  Wolverhampton  St.  Leger  of  25  sovs  each, 
for  three  year  olds,  with  50  added  ;  colts,  Sst  71b  ; 
fillies,  Sst  4lb  ;  one  mile  and  three  quarters  ;  7  subs. 


General  Yates’s  gr  c  Grammont  (Darling) .  1 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br  c  Humphrey .  2 

Mr.  Fielding’s  br  f  Wulfruna,  by  Lottery .  3 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — 
Mr.  Nanney’s  br  c  Friar  Tuck,  by  Emilius  ;  and  Mr. 
Painter’s  b  c  Matadore,  by  Picton. — Betting  :  6  to  4 
on  Grammont. — Won  easily. 

The  Wolverhampton  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each  (Han¬ 
dicap),  15  ft,  with  100  sovs  added  by  the  town  ;  twice 
round  and  a  distance  ;  the  winner  to  pay  20  sovs  to¬ 
wards  the  expences  of  the  Course  ;  the  second  to 
save  his  stake  ;  24  subs. 

Mr.  King’s  b  m  Lucy,  6  yrs.  Sst  (Arthur,  jun.)  .  .  1 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mostyn’s  b  m  Birdlime,  4  yrs,  Sst  3lb  . .  2 

Mr.  Painter’s  b  g  Mezereon,  5  yrs,  7st  121b .  3 

The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — 
Mr.  Beardsworth’s  br  g  Independence,  aged,  Sst  lllb  ; 
Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  c  Tamworth,  4  yrs,  7st  lllb;  and 
Mr.  J.  Mott’s  ch  f  Daffodil,  by  Bedlamite  (half-bred), 
4  yrs,  fist. — Betting  :  fi  to  5  agst  Birdlime,  and  4  to  1 
agst  Lucy. — Won  cleverly. 

The  Ladies’  Perse  of  50  sovs,  free  for  any  horse 
never  having  won  or  received  forfeit  before  the  day 
of  entering  ;  heats,  once  round  and  a  dis. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Price’s  ch  g  Buccaneer,  4 yrs,  Sst  lib 


(M.  Jones) .  1  1 

Mr.  Jones’s  ch  f  Emily,  by  Pantaloon,  3  yrs, 

fist  lllb .  0  2 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  br  c  by  Emilius,  3  yrs,  7st. .  2  3 

Mr.  Hinde’s  br  c  by  Peter  Lely,  3  yrs,  7st  ....  3  0 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — 
Mr.  J.  Fryer’s  ch  c  Dr.  Halley,  by  Bedlamite,  3  yrs, 
7st ;  Mr.  Watson’s  br  c  Lichfield,  3  yrs,  7st ;  and  Mr. 
Shercross’s  b  mby  Woodman,  3  yrs,  fist  lllb. 
TUESDAY. — The  Produce  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each, 
h  ft,  for  the  produce  of  mares  covered  in  1831  ;  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  ;  fi  subs. 

Sir  G.  Pigot’s  b  c  Altamont,  by  Sligo — 

Columbia,  Sst  filb .  walked  overt 

The  Chillington  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  for  two 
year  olds  ;  colts,  Sst  51b  ;  fillies,  Sst  3lb  ;  straigh. 
half-mile;  11  subs. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Allanson’s  f  Vulture,  by  Langar  (M. 

Jones)  .  1 

Mr.  Leedham’s  b  c  Aleppo,  by  Mulatto .  2 

The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — 
Mr.  Giffard’s  ch  f  Columbine  ;  Mr.  Nanney’s  b  f  Lady 
Blessington,  by  Flexible;  Sir  T.  Stanley’s  br  f  by 
Battledore,  dam  by  Tramp  ;  Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  f  Post 
Haste  ;  Mr.  R.  E.  King’s  b  f  Zora,  by  Catton  ;  and 
Mr.  Mott’s  b  f  Rosetta,  by  Royal  Oak. 

Betting  :  fi  to  4  on  Post  Haste,  3  to  1  agst  Battle¬ 
dore,  and  20  to  1  agst  Vulture. — Won  cleverly  ;  Post 
Haste  was  third. 

The  Cleveland  Cup  of  100  sovs,  by  subscriptions  of 
10  sovs  each,  the  surplus  in  money,  with  50  sovs 
added  from  the  Fund  ;  winners  of  a  Cup  or  Stakes 
of  the  value  of  100  sovs  :n  the  present  year,  previous 
to  starting,  to  carry  3lb  extra  ;  3  miles  ;  8  subs. 

Sir  T.  Bonghey  ns  ch  h  Ratcatcher,  5  yrs,  Sst  lOlb 


(M.  Jones)  .  1 

Mr.  G.  T.  Whitgi  eave  ns  ch  c  Tanworth,  4  yrs, 

Sst  21b  .  2 

Mr.  Mott  ns  br  h  Giovanni,  aged,  9st . .  3 

Sir  F  L.  H.  Goodricke  us  b  m  Russell,  aged,  Sst 
lllb  . ■ .  4 


The  Borough  Members’  Plate  of  fiO  sovs  ;  the 
winner  to  be  sold  for  250Z.,  if  demanded  in  the  usual 
way  ;  heats,  twice  round  and  a  distance. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  g  by  Battledore,  4  yrs,  7st 

13lb .  I  1 

Mr.  Giffard’s  b  m  Miss  Charlotte,  5  yrs,  Sst  Sib  2  2 

Sir  G.  Pigot’s  chm  Miss  Chester,  4  yrs,  7stl3lb  3  dr 


WEDNESDAY. — The  Wrottesley  Stakes  of  10 
sovs  each,  with  20  added,  for  three  or  four  year  olds  ; 
winners  to  carry  extra  ;  once  round  ;  4  subs. 


Lord  Chesterfield’s  brfGriselda,  3  yrs,7st4lb  (Natt)  1 
Sir  J.  Wrottesley  ns  br  g  Lentellus,  3  yrs,  7st  lib  2 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Cyrus,  3  yrs,  7st  4lb .  0 

Sir  G.  Pigot’s  Miss  Chester,  4  yrs,  Sst  4lb .  0 

Betting :  7  to  4  on  Lentellus. — Won  by  a  neck. 

The  Foal  Stakes  of  30  sovs  each,  20  ft ;  colts,  Sst 
filb  ;  fillies,  Sst  3lb  ;  once  round ;  9  subs. 

Sir  G.  Pigot’s  b  c  Altamont,  by  Sligo — Columbia 

(Arthur,  jun.)  .  i 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury,  by  Banker,  out  of  Mer- 
candotti .  2 


The  Holyoake  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft,  &c., 
with  50  added ;  second  to  save  his  stake,  and  the 
winner  to  pay  lOL  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Course  ;  22  subs,  10  of  whom  declared  ;  twice  round 
and  a  dis. 

Mr.  Giffard’s  Traveller,  aged,  Sst  13lb  ....  0  0  1 

Mr.  Allanson’s  Lady  Moore  Carew,  5  yrs,  Sst  0  0  dr 
The  following  also  started: — Sir  J.  Gerard’s  Bil- 
linge,  4  yrs,  7st  71b  ;  Mr.  King’s  Lucy,  fi  yrs,  Sst  5lb  ; 
and  Mr.  Beardsworth’s  Lucinda  f,  4  yrs,  fist  lOlb. 

Betting  :  7  to  4  agst  Lucy,  3  to  1  agst  Traveller,  3 
to  1  agst  Lady  Moore  Carew,  and  fi  to  1  agst  Lucinda. 
Two  dead  heats,  after  which  Traveller  walked  over,  and 
the  stakes  were  divided. 


SOUTHAMPTON  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Southampton  Stakes  of  20 
sovs  each,  with  50  added  from  the  Fund,  h  ft ;  two 
miles  ;  second  horse  to  save  his  stake  ;  11  subs,  4  of 
whom  declared. 

Hon.  S.  Herbert’s  Carnaby,  5  yrs,  Sst  lllb  (Conolly  1 

Mr.  Crommelin’s  Zitella,  4  yrs,  7st  9lb .  2 

A  Maiden  Plate  of  50l.,  for  horses,  &c.,  that  never 
won  a  clear  50l.  (Matches  excepted  ;)  heats,  once 
round  and  a  distance  ;  three  year  olds,  7st  2lb  ;  four, 
Sst  2lb  ;  five,  Sst  Sib;  six  and  aged,  9st ;  entire 
horses  3lb  extra ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  150  sovs. 


if  demanded. 

Mr.  Shrapnell’s  Fairy,  5  yrs  .  1  1* 

Mr.  Hawk’s  b  m,  aged,  by  Gainsborough 

— Grimaldi’s  d .  fi  3  1  1 

Mr.  Butcher’s  g  m  by  Gustavus — Spright¬ 
ly,  aged  .  3  4  2 

Mr.  Reeves’s  ch  h  Zeluco,  5  yrs .  7  5  dr 

Mr.  C.  Finch’s  b  c  Corneytrow’e,  3  yrs. ,  4  2  dr 

Mr.  Worth’s  gm  Queen  of  the  Valley,  aged  5  fi  dr 

Hon.  S.  Herbert’s  b  c  Burlington,  3  yrs.  2  7  dr 


*  This  race  is  disputed  as  to  Fairy  having  won  50/. 
in  1835. 

A  Match  of  50  sovs,  h  ft ;  two  miles.— Mr.  D. 
Radcliffe’s  Lady  Emily,  5  yrs,  Sst  7lb,  beat  Captain 
Witham’s  Conservative,  fi  yrs,  9st. 

A  Plate  of  50/.,  given  by  the  Members  of  the  town  ; 
heats,  once  round  and  a  distance  ;  three  year  olds, 
7st  2lb  ;  four,  Sst  filb  ;  five,  9st  ;  six  and  aged,  9st 
4lb  ;  entire  horses  3lb  extra;  a  winner  once  in  1835 
of  50/.  to  carry  3lb  extra  ;  twice,  5lb  ;  thrice,  71b  ; 
any  horse  having  started  three  times  in  1835,  and  not 
won,  allowed  3lb  ;  winner  to  be  sold  for  300  sovs,  if 
demanded. 

Mr.  Crommelin’s  Zitella,  4  yrs  (Conolly) .  1  1 

Mr.  J.  Finch’s  b  c  Blenheim,  4  yrs .  2  2 

Mr.  Greatrex’s  Nosegay,  3  yrs  .  4  3 

Mr.  Webb’s  b  f  Lepidus,  3  yrs  .  3  dr 

The  Cocktail  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  20  added. 
Captain  Lamb’s  Vivian,  aged . walked  over. 

THURSDAY. — A  Plate  of  50  sovs,  given  hy  the 
Members  of  the  Southern  Division  of  Hants  ;  heats, 
once  round  and  a  distance  ;  three  year  olds,  7st  21b  ; 
four,  Sst  filb  ;  five,  9st  ;  six  and  aged,  9st  41b  ;  en¬ 
tire  horses  3lb  extra;  a  winner  of  50/.  once  in  1835 
to  carry  3lb  ;  twice,  5lb  ;  thrice,  7lb  extra  ;  any 
horse  having  started  three  times  in  1835,  and  not 
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won,  allowed  3lb ;  winner  to  be  sold  for  300  so  vs,  if 
demanded,  &c. 

Mr,  Chamberlayne’s  ch  m  Deva,  5  yrs  (Conelly)  1  1 

Mr.  Ruff’s  br  c  Brother  to  St.  Nicholas .  2  dr 

Mr.  Crommelin’s  Zitella,  4  yrs  .  3  dr 

The  Gold  Cup  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  horses, 
&c.,  that  have  been  hunted  with  any  established  pack 
of  hounds  ;  four  year  olds,  lOst ;  five,  lost  lOlb  ; 
six,  list  4lb  ;  and  aged,  list  61b  ;  two  miles  ;  gents 
riders  ;  half-bred  horses  allowed  121b  ;  30  sovs  add¬ 
ed  ;  a  winner  once  of  50l.  in  18.35  to  carry  3lb  ; 
twice,  51b  ;  thrice,  7lb  extra ;  6  subs. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Radcliffe's  Lady  Emily,  5  yrs  (Owner)  1 

Captain  Lamb’s  Vivian,  aged  .  2 

Captain  Williamson’s  br  g  Bittern,  6  yrs  .  3 

Captain  Witharn’s  b  h  Conservative  (late  Alverino) 

6  yrs  . . .  4 

Mr.  Sadler’s  b  g  Tallyho,  aged .  5 

Mr.  Fairlie’s  b  h  Chancellor,  aged .  6 

The  Flare-up  Stakes  of  3  sovs  each,  for  all  horses, 
&c.  with  20  sovs  added  ;  3-year  olds,  9st ;  four,  lOst ; 
five,  lOstyib  ;  six  and  aged,  list  ;  heats,  once  round 
and  a  distance  ;  any  horse  having  won  a  clear  50l. 
in  the  present  year  once  to  carry  3lb  ;  twice,  5lb  ; 
thrice,  7lb  extra ;  the  second  to  receive  5l.  out  of 
the  Stakes  ;  to  be  ridden  by  farmers,  gentlemen,  or 
tradesmen  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  50  sovs,  if  de¬ 
manded,  &c.  ;  14  subs. 

Mr.  Hewitt’s  br  g  Don  Giovanni,  aged 

(J-egg) .  1  7 

Mr.  Webb’s  f  Lepidus,  3  yrs  .  6  1 

Mr.  Garrett’s  Cyclops,  6  yrs .  7  4 

Mr.  Holloway’s  ch  h  Tory,  4  yrs,  by  Robin 
Adair,  out  of  a  half-bred  mare,  by 

Childe  Harold .  4  6 

Mr.  Garrett’s  b  g  Highworth,  5  yrs .  5  5 

Mr.  Butcher’s  gr  m  Gustina .  2  2 

Mr.  Chamberlayne’s  Prima  Donna,  5  yrs. .  3  3  „ 

A  Plate  of  50L,  given  by  the  Tradesmen  and  Inn¬ 
keepers  of  the  Town,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of 
5  sovs  each ;  the  second  to  receive  lOL  out  of  the 
Stakes  ;  heats,  once  round  and  a  distance ;  three 
year  olds,  7st  2lb  ;  four,  8st  61b  ;  five,  9st ;  six  and 
aged,  9st  4lb  ;  half-bred  horses  allowed  lOlb  ;  mares 
and  geldings  3lb  ;  a  winner  of  the  Members’  Plate 
to  carry  5lb  extra  ;  of  the  two,  7lb  extra  ;  any  horse, 
&c.,  having  started  three  times  in  1835,  and  not  won, 
allowed  3lb  ;  winner  to  be  sold  for  300,  if  demanded ; 
8  subs. 

Mr.  Crommelin’s  Zitella,  4  yrs  (Conelly). .  Oil 

Mr.  J.  Finch’s  b  c  Blenheim,  4  yrs  .  0  2  dr 

Mr.  Chamberlaynes  cli  m  Deva,  5  yrs  ....  3  3  dr 

STOCKTON  RACES. 

THURSDAY,  August  13. — Sweepstakes  of  25  sovs 
each,  h  ft,  for  two  year  olds  ;  T.Y.C. ;  6  subs. 

Mr.  J.  Smith’s  br  f  Florantia,  by  Jerry,  out  of 

Chat,  by  Quiz,  7st  12lb  (Cartwright) .  1 

Mr.  Fox’s  b  f  Miss  Laura,  by  Lottery — Britannia, 

8st  lib .  2 

Mr.  Bowes’s  br  f  by  Longwaist,  dam  by  Muley'^, 

7st  121b .  3 

Mr.  Edmondson’s  ch  c  Brother  to  Richmond,  8st  4lb  4 
Betting :  6  to  4  agst  Mr.  Bowes’s  filly,  and  7  to  4 
agst  Florantia. — Won  easily. 

Sweepstakes  of  lO  sovs,  with  25  sovs  added  by  J. 

Bowes,  Esq.,  M.  P.  ;  two  miles  ;  7  subs. 

Mr.  Field’s  b  c  Durham,  by  Lottery,  dam  by  Whis¬ 
ker,  3  yrs,  7st  (Cartwright) .  1 

Mr.  Bowes’s  b  f  Oblivion,  by  Jerry,  4  yrs,  8st ....  2 

Mr.  Fox’s  ch  c  by  Bustard,  dam  by  Comus,  3  yrs, 

6st  lOlb  .  3 

Betting  ;  3  to  1  on  Oblivion. — Won  easily. 
Handicap  Stakes  of  15  sovs  each,  lO  ft,  and  only  5 
if  declared,  with  25  added  ;  second  to  save  his  stake  ; 
one  mile  and  a  half;  16  subs,  5  of  whom  having  de¬ 
clared,  paid  only  5  sovs  each. 

Mr.  Fox’s  b  c  The  Count,  by  Figaro,  out  of  Catgut, 
by  Comus  or  Jupiter,  4  yrs,  7st  8lb  (Garbutt)  . .  i 
Mr.  Jacques’s  b  f  Burletta,  by  Actaeon,  3  yrs,  6st 
4lb .  2 


Mr.  Marson’s  hi  c  Louden,  4  yrs,  7st  lOlb .  3 

Mr.  Smith’s  b  c  Brother  to  Chorister,  4  yrs  7st  4lb  4 
The  following  also  started  but  were  not  placed  : — 
Mr.  Ord’s  ch  f  Lily  of  the  Valley,  4  yrs,  7st  5lb  ;  Col. 
Cradock’s  b  m  Fanny,  by  Jerry,  5  yrs,  8st ;  Duke  of 
Leeds’s  b  f  Lady  Di,  by  Actoeon,  3  yrs,  6st  3lb  ;  and 
Mr.  Hirst’s  ch  c  Rapid,  by  Velocipede,  3  yrs,  6st  2lb. 
FRIDAY. — Gold  Cup,  value  100  sovs,  by  subs  of  10 


each  ;  2  miles  and  a  dis. 

Duke  of  Deed’s  br  g  Zohrab,  by  Lottery,  out  Eliza¬ 
beth,  by  Walton,  4  yrs,  8st  (Cartwright) .  1 

Mr.  Jacques’s  ch  f  Burletta,  by  Actaeon,  3  yrs,  6st 

4lb .  2 

Mr.  Harrison’s  b  m  Miss  Wilfred,  5  yrs,  8st  9lb  . .  3 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  ; — 
Lord  Wilton’s  b  m  Languish,  by  Cain,  5  yrs,  8st  61b  ; 
Mr.  St.  Paul’s  b  f  by  Tramp — Orville,  3  yrs,  6st  4lb. 
The  Wynyard  Stake,  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each, 
p.p.,  with  30  added  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
for  horses  that  never  won  100  sovs  at  any  one  time, 
in  Stake  or  Plate,  before  the  day  of  naming  ;  thi'ee 
year  olds,  7st  ;  four,  8st  3lb  ;  five  and  upwards,  8st 
lOlb  ;  mares,  geldings,  and  maiden  horses  allowed 
3lb ;  the  second  to  save  his  stake  ;  two  miles ;  9 


subs. 

Mr.  Fox’s  b  c  The  Count,  by  Figaro,  4  yrs  (Gar- 

butt)  . . .  1 

Mr.  Field’s  b  c  Durham,  by  Lottery,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Marson’s  b  c  The  General,  by  Confederate,  3 
yrs .  3 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — 
Duke  of  Leeds’s  ch  c  Grog,  by  Actaeon,  3  yrs  ;  Mr. 
Attwood’s  ch  f  Jole,  by  his  chesnut  Arabian,  3  yrs; 
Mr.  Metcalfe’s  b  c  Monitor,  by  Wanton,  4  yrs  ;  and 
Mr.  Loy’s  b  h  Lelevo,  by  Otho,  6  yrs. 

The  Cleveland  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  for  two 
year  old  colts,  8st  3lb  ;  and  fillies,  8st ;  T.  Y.  C.  ; 
4  subs. 

Mr.  Allen’s  b  f  Promise,  by  Mulatto,  out  of  Pros¬ 
pective,  Sister  to  Rowton,  by  Oiseau  (Marson)  .  1 

Mr.  Watt’s  b  f  by  Lottery,  out  of  Baleine .  2 

Mr.  Bowes’s  br  f  by  Longwaist,  out  of  Lady  Ern  .  3 
SATURDAY. — A  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each, 
p.p.,  for  two  year  olds;  colts,  8st  3lb  ;  fillies,  8st ; 
a  winner  ones  before  starting  to  carry  3lb  ;  twice, 


5lb  extra  ;  once  round,  nearly  a  mile;  5  subs. 

Mr.  J.  Smith’s  br  f  by  Jerry,  out  of  Chat,  by  Quiz 

(Cartwright) .  i 

Mr.  Bell’s  br  f  by  Langar,  out  of  his  Clinker  mare.  2 

Mr.  Wormald’s  b  f  Zelinda,  by  Velocipede  .  3 

Mr.  Attwood’s  ch  c  Lithuanian,  by  Wanton,  out  of 
Gin .  4 


A  beautiful  race. 

The  Selling  Stake,  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each, 
p.  p.  ;  three  year  olds,  7st ;  four,  8st  lib  ;  five  and 
upwards,  9st ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  2lb  ;  the 
winner  to  be  sold  for  100  sovs,  if  demanded,  &c. ; 
mile  and  a  half ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Heseltine’s  Lydia  Languish,  4  yrs  (Heseltine)  1 

Mr.  Chilton’s  b  f  by  Remnant,  4  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Fox’s  ch  f  by  Mrs.  Oakley,  4  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Loy’s  b  h  Lelevo,  6  yrs .  4 

Captain  Pott’s  chf  Enchantress,  4  yrs. . dis 

Enchantress  having  crossed  Lydia  Languish,  she  was 
declared  distanced  and  the  race  given  to  Lydia  Lan¬ 
guish. 

A  Handicap  Stake  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  added  ; 
two  mile  heats  ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Jaques’s  ch  f  Burletta,  3  yrs,  7st  3lb .  1  i 

Mr.  Bowes’s  bf  Oblivion, by  Jerry, 4  yrs,  7st  list  4  2 

Mr.  Fox’s  ch  f  Mrs.  Oakley,  4  yrs,  7st  9lb .  3  3 

Mr.  Attwood’s  Calista,  3  yrs,  fist  3lb .  2  4 

Won  easily. 


OXFORD  RACES. 

TUESDAY.— The  Oxfordshire  Stakes  of  25  sovs 
each,  15  ft,  and  only  5  if  declared,  &c.  ;  two  miles ; 
19  subs. 


Captain  Berkeley’s  Paris,  4  yrs,  8st  41b  (A.  Pavis) 

Mr.  Etwall’s  Revenge,  5  yrs,  9st  21b . 

Mr.  Cosby’s  Pussey,  4  yrs,  8st  71b . 


1 

2 

3 
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The  County  Plate  of  50^.,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes 
of  3  sovs  each  ;  two  mile  heats  ;  the  winner  of  one 
Plate  in  1835  to  carry  3lb  ;  of  two  or  more,  5lb  ex¬ 
tra  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  200  sovs,  if  demanded, 
&c.  ;  4  subs. 

Mr.  Rawlinson’s  Reliance,  3  yrs,  6st  lllb 


(Chappie) .  1  1 

Mr.  Towerton’s  Guildford,  aged,  8st  13lb .  3  2 

Mr.  C.  Day’s  b  f  by  Godolphin,  out  of  Jewess, 

3  yrs,  6st  lllb .  2  3 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Boy  Blue,  aged,  8st  13lb .  4  4 


A  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  50  sovs  added 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford,  for  horses  not  thorough¬ 
bred,  and  that  have  been  regularly  hunted  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season  ;  Billesdon  Coplow  weights  ;  winners 
once  to  carry  5lb  ;  twice  or  more,  lOlb  extra  (matches 
excepted)  ;  heats  once  round  and  a  dis  ;  three  horses 
to  start  belonging  to  different  persons,  or  the  50  sovs 
will  not  be  given  ;  gentlemen  riders  ;  11  subs. 


Mr.  Lowndes  ns  Nike,  5  yrs  (Mr.  Peyton) .  1  1 

Captain  Lamb’s  Vivian,  aged .  2  dr 


Mr.  Whitmore  Jones  ns  The  Pontiff,  5  yrs .  3  dr 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Cup,  value  130  sovs,  given  by 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  County,  by  a  subscription  of 
10  sovs  each,  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  added  to  a 
Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each  ;  three  year  olds,  6st 
lOlb  ;  four,  8st  2lb  ;  five,  8st  12lb  ;  six  and  aged,  9st 
3lb  ;  mares  allowed  3lb  ;  two  mile  and  a  quarter  ; 
winners  once  of  a  King’s  Plate,  a  Cup  value  100 


sovs,  or  a  100  sovs,  5lb  extra. 

Captain  Berkeley’s  Paris,  4  yrs  (Pavis) .  1 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Diana,  aged .  2 


Mr.  C.  Day’s  f  by  Godolphin,  out  of  Jewess,  3  yrs.  3 
The  City  Members’  Plate  of  50Z.  ;  three  year  olds, 
6st  12lb  ;  four,  8st  21b  ;  five,  8st  lOlb  ;  six  and  aged, 
9st  3lb  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  two  mile 
heats  ;  winners  of  one  Plate  in  1835  to  carry  3lb  ; 
if  twice  or  more,  5lb  extra ;  the  winner  to  be  sold 
for  120  sovs,  if  demanded  in  the  usuul  way  ;  to  pay 
2  sovs  entrance,  and  1  sov  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Races. 
Mr.  Rawlinson's  Reliance,  3  yrs,  6st  9lb 


(Chappie)  .  1  1 

Mr.  P.  Pryse’s  Caldicot,  5  yrs,  8st  lOlb .  4  2 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Gab,  aged,  8st  13lb .  2  3 

Mr.  Towerton’s  Guildford,  aged,  8st  13lb .  3  4 


RACES  TO  COME. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Bland ford . 

..  22 

Warwick . 

.  2 

VVallsall  . 

..  23 

Rochester,  &c . 

Heaton  Park . 

..  23 

Beccles . 

.  3 

Brecon  . 

..  23 

Barnet . 

Bedford. .  . 

,.  23 

Yarmouth . 

..  8 

Lincoln . . 

..  24 

Carmarthen  . 

.  8 

Newmarket  1st  Oct. . . . 

..  29 

Lichfield  Autumnal  M.. 

..  8 

OCTOBER. 

Tjpinpi?tpr . , . 

.  .  Q 

Caledonian  Hunt . . 

..  6 

Abingdon . 

,.  9 

Dorchester . 

..  6 

Doncaster . 

.  U 

Epsom . 

Shrewsbury . 

.  15 

Newmarket  2nd  Oct. . . 

..  12 

Enfield . 

..  16 

Newmarket  H.  M . . 

..  26 

Belford . 

,.  21 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our  “  Well-Wisher’’  of  Shrewsbury  is  informed, 
that  he  cannot  be  accommodated  with  the  Sportsman 
from  its  commencement ;  but  he  may  procure, 
through  his  bookseller,  the  improved  series,  com¬ 
plete.  After  considerable  inquiry,  we  are  unable 
to  comply  with  his  request,  respecting  the  publica¬ 
tion  by  Hodgson  some  years  ag’o.  At  the  same  time, 
we  beg  to  return  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  com¬ 
munications,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  as 
often  as  he  finds  it  convenient. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  communication 
(post  paid)  with  which  Mr.  Holland,  of  Wrenbury, 
may  be  pleased  to  honor  us. 

“  Dr.  Strombalo  may  be  a  very  tall  man,  a  very 
great  poacher,  and  a  very  great  gambler,”  for  aught 


we  know,  but  invidious  personalities  will  never  be 
allowed  to  disgrace  the  columns  of  the  Sportsman. 

“Tallyho!”  is  informed,  that  the  Cheshire 
hounds  are  under  the  management  of  Sir  H.  M. 
Mainwaring  ;  that  the  part  of  Cheshire  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Mersey  is  hunted  by  Sir  T.  Stanley  ; 
Mr.  Leche  hunts  what  may  be  called  the  western 
corner  of  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Wicksted’s  hounds  oc¬ 
casionally  meet  on  the  Staffordshire  side  of  the  same 
county. 

“  An  Itinerant”  should  recollect  that  geographi¬ 
cal  information,  abstractedly  considered,  does  not 
come  within  our  province  ;  howmver,  we  refer  him 
to  “  Brook’s  Gazetteer”  for  the  information  which 
he  requires. 

“  Trigger.”  We  can  assure  this  gentleman,  that 
black  game  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  county  of 
Caithness,  but  it  affords  superb  grouse  shooting 
nevertheless,  both  red  and  white  ;  we  speak  from 
practical  experience. 

“  Halloo  !”  This  word  is  derived  from  “  ait 
loup,’’  to  wolf ;  indeed,  what  may  be  called  our  tech¬ 
nical  terms  of  the  chace,  may  be  traced  to  the  Nor¬ 
man-French  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
The  Saxons  were  much  attached  to  field  sports,  but 
were  eclipsed  by  the  Normans,  who  introduced  the 
most  savage  laws  for  the  preservation  of  game. 

We  are  sorry  to  inform  our  ‘‘  Constant  Reader,” 
at  Leicester,  that  his  communication  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  actual  observation  ;  it  is  assumptively  erro¬ 
neous'',  but  would  be  thankfully  received,  we  have 
no  doubt,  by  either  the  Old  or  New  Sporting  Mags. 
— it  would  blaze  like  a  comet  in  the  murky  constel¬ 
lation  of  those  clumsily-manufactured  periodicals. 

Autocrat. — In  answer  to  an  “  Inquirer,”  we  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  Autocrat,  a  grey  horse,  who  never 
made  much  figure  on  the  turf,  was  bred  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby  ;  and,  after  his  short  career  as  a  racer, 
was  unsuccessfully  advertised  as  a  stallion,  though 
at  a  very  low  price.  He  was  a  very  objectionable 
horse,  being  a  cribbiter,  a  roarer,  disproportionate 
in  his  parts,  lumbering  in  his  action,  and  “  all  Co 
pieces  before.’'  However,  Mr.  Jackson,  celebrious 
as  having  introduced  Tom  Thumb  and  Rattler  to  the 
notice  of  English  sportsmen,  purchased  him  for 
twenty-fiv^e  pounds,  took  him  to  the  United  States, 
and  by  misrepresentation  induced  the  Americans  to 
think  very  highly  of  him  ;  Autocrat  will  thus  become 
the  means  of  very  much  depreciating  the  rising  stock 
of  racers  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  as  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  such  a  horse  must  be  worse  than  nothing. 

We  can  very  sincerely  assure  “  Vindex,”  that 
our  pages  are  open  to  genuine  criticism  or  legitimate 
animadversion  in  our  province  or  department ;  but 
an3r  communication  blushing  beneath  a  political 
tinge,  we  deem  inadmissible.  We  have  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  be  beguiled  into  the  vortex  of  politics.  We 
would  rather  follow  a  fox  than  a  politician  ;  the  scent 
of  the  one  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  odour  of  the 
other. 

“  A  Shooter”  is  referred  to  our  first  article. 

“  A  Constant  Reader”  is  informed  that  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  cub-hunting  season  must  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  harvest,  as  hounds  cannot  be 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  pursuit  till  the  crops 
have  been  housed  ;  therefore,  as  the  corn  has  been 
carried  home  this  year  at  an  unusually  early  period, 
cub-hunting  commenced  earlier  accordingly. 

“  Investigator”  is  perfectly  correct  in  supposing 
that  all  our  varieties  of  the  hound  were  originally 
derived  from  the  Talbot. 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  London. 
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What  is  a  gentleman  without  his  recreations  ? 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


On  the  first  of  October,  that  beautiful  bird, 
the  pheasant,  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of 
pursuit,  though  many  persons  postpone  the 
commencement  of  pheasant  shooting  till  No¬ 
vember,  and  wisely  so,  since  these  birds, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  sufficiently  grown 
by  the  period  appointed  by  law  for  pointing 
the  deadly  tube  at  so  rich,  so  gaudy,  and  so 
glittering  a  prize. 

The  pheasant  is  very  common  in  almost  all 
the  southern  parts  of  the  old  continent,  whence 
it  was  originally  imported  into  this  country. 
In  America  it  is  not  known  :  it  is  true,  a  bird  is 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  vast  continent  of 
America,  which  the  Americans  call  a  phea¬ 
sant,  but  it  is  inferior  in  size,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  respect,  to  the  pheasant  commonly 
found  in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
varieties  of  the  tribe  which  have  fallen  under 
our  observation. 

Pheasants  are  much  attached  to  the  shelter 
of  thickets  and  woods  where  the  grass  is  very 
long;  but  they  often  breed  in  clover  fields, 
and  thus  not  unfrequently  the  nest  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  operation  of  the  scythe.  They 
lay  from  twelve  to  eighteen  eggs,  which  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  domestic  hen. 
Pheasants  and  their  broods  continue  in  the 
fields  amongst  the  stubbles  and  hedge  rows 
till  disturbed,  when  they  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  woods  and  stronger  covers,  whence  they 
issue  morning  and  evening  in  quest  of  food. 
They  are  fond  of  corn  ;  and  when  it  becomes 
unattainable,  they  feed  on  acorns  and  the 
wild  berries  of  the  woods.  As  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther  approaches,  the  pheasants  begin  to  fly 
at  sunset  into  the  branches  of  the  trees,  where 
they  remain  during  the  night.  At  these  times, 
the  male  birds  send  forth  a  noise,  which  they 
ppeat  three  or  four  times,  called  cocketing. 
The  hen,  on  flying  up,  utters  one  shrill  whis¬ 
tle,  and  becomes  quiet. 

On  the  approach  of  spring  the  males  begin 
to  crow,  and  the  noise  can  be  heard  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  They  will  come  into  farm¬ 
yards,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  well-pre¬ 
served  covers,  and  sometimes  produce  hybrids 
with  the  common  domestic  hen.  The  general 


weight  of  the  cock  pheasant  is  from  two 
pounds  eight  ounces  to  three  pounds  four 
ounces :  that  of  the  hen  is  from  six  to  ten 
ounces  less. 

Hen-pheasants  have  been  known  to  assume 
the  plumage  of  the  cock,  in  which  case  they 
become  barren  :  this,  however,  never  happens 
with  young  birds.  In  the  course  of  our  shoot¬ 
ing  excursions,  we  never  met  with  one  of 
those  metamorphosed  females  ;  but  the  late 
Mr.  Scarisbrick  (of  Scarisbrick  Hall,  Lanca¬ 
shire)  in  the  year  1829,  shot  one  in  a  cover 
close  to  his  residence,  which  he  presented  to 
the  writer. 

Pheasant-shooting,  as  a  diversion,  we  con¬ 
sider  as  much  inferior  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
grouse  and  the  partridge.  If  the  night  before 
the  sportsman  takes  the  field  be  wet,  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  trees  will  compel  the  pheasants 
to  quit  the  woods,  and  in  this  case  the  hedge 
rows  and  furze  covers  should  be  tried  very 
carefully.  This  bird  is  much  attached  to 
almost  all  sorts  of  corn,  especially  to  the 
sides  of  pits  where  alder  trees  are  growing,  or 
where  the  margin  happens  to  be  fringed  with 
brushwood. 

The  springer  is  generally  used  in  pheasant 
shooting,  and  may  answer  tolerably  well  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  or  where  the 
birds  have  not  been  much  disturbed.  In 
hedge  rows  pheasants  lie  remarkably  well ; 
and  in  this  case,  a  pointer  or  setter  will  of 
course  make  a  very  steady  point,  and  it  will 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  shake  the  bush 
before  the  bird  will  spring ;  but  it  is  different 
in  covers,  where  these  birds  frequently  run  a 
considerable  distance,  and  it  becomes  requisite 
to  encourage  your  dog:  though  one  a  little  used 
to  the  sport  will  require  no  encouragement. 
We  once  had  a  very  large  and  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  setter  over  whom  we  killed  many  phea¬ 
sants  from  the  hedge-rows  ;  but  as  we  had  no 
assistant  but  the  dog  just  mentioned,  the  birds 
frequently  made  their  escape  by  springing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hedge,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  sight  till  out  of  distance.  In  a  short 
time,  the  dog  was  induced  to  remain  steady 
at  his  point  while  we  retreated  some  yards 
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back,  got  over  the  fence,  and  coming  oppo¬ 
site,  were  prepared  for  the  spring  of  the  game. 
Ultimately  the  dog  understood  the  matter  so 
well,  that,  with  a  movement  of  the  hand,  we 
could  induce  him  to  leave  his  point,  retreat 
for  some  yards,  make  his  way  over  or  through 
the  hedge,  and  come  up  on  the  opposite  side  : 
at  the  word  he  would  rush  in,  and  was  sure  to 
force  the  bird  out  on  the  side  where  we  stood 
prepared  to  receive  him. 

The  pheasant  is  a  bird  of  slow  flight,  pre¬ 
sents  a  large  mark,  and  is  easily  killed  by 
the  experienced  sportsman ;  but  we  are  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  tyro  does  not  stand  a  better 
chance  when  a  twiddling  snipe  rises  before 
him.  The  tremendous  bustle  and  whirring 
W'hich  a  pheasant  makes  in  getting  on  the 
wing  so  agitates  the  inexperienced  shooter, 
that  he  not  only  pulls  the  trigger  too  soon, 
but  generally  without  taking  aim,  and  has  to 
endure  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  bird  fly 
away  unhurt.  A  cock  pheasant,  when  pushed 
from  a  bush  or  thicket,  generally  rises  per¬ 
pendicularly  till  he  has  cleared  every  obstacle 
before  he  goes  off"  horizontally  :  the  moment 
for  shooting  is  when  he  assumes  the  horizontal 
direction.  If  a  novice  fire  at  the  bird  while 
he  is  rising  (which  is  generally  the  case)  he 
will,  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  throw  the 
shot  below  the  bird.  With  an  experienced 
shot,  the  mode  of  rising  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence. 

“  Ah  ;  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dies. 

His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet  circled  eyes. 

The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold 

His  painted  wings  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold." 

The  hen-pheasant,  when  pushed,  seldom 
rises  so  high  as  the  cock,  or  yet  takes  so  long 
a  flight.  A  cock  pheasant  will  sometimes 
fly  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  whenever 
this  happens,  as  the  act  of  flying  is  very  labo¬ 
rious  to  this  short-winged  heavy  bird,  he  is 
not  able  to  rise  again  for  some  time.  If  the 
sportsman  can  mark  down  a  pheasant  after 
one  of  those  long  flights,  and  hasten  to  the 
spot,  he  will  find  the  bird  to  rise  with  great 
difficulty,  and  fly  a  very  short  distance,  or 
perhaps  it  will  be  unable  to  rise  at  all. 
Pheasants,  indeed,  seem  conscious  of  their 
incapacity  for  long  flights,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
fer  running  whenever  practicable,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  taking  wing  :  however,  after  a  long 
flight,  they  are  generally  difficult  to  find  ;  as, 
on  these  occasions,  they  frequently  drop  into 
a  bush  or  thicket,  and  remain  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  if  undisturbed,  without  moving. 

Pheasants  are  not  quite  such  stupid  birds 
as  they  are  generally  supposed.  Some  years 
ago,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  over 
that  pari  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Skelmersdale 
(in  Lancashire)  called  Westhead,  and  one 
morning  were  told  by  one  of  the  farmers 
(Robert  Taylor)  that  a  fine  cock  pheasant 
regularly  visited  his  garden,  and  might  be 
found  in  it  at  that  moment.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that  we  directed  our  steps  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  spot,  and  our  favourite  bitch 
Moll  was  soon  upon  the  foot  of  the  bird.  The 


garden  was  of  considerable  extent,  presenting 
a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square.  The  bitch 
repeatedly  pointed  for  some  seconds  and  then 
moved  on  again  ;  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  bird  was  before  her,  but  unwilling  to  get 
on  the  wing.  Ten  minutes  were  occupied  in 
this  kind  of  dodging,  when  the  bird  sprung 
out  of  distance,  and  we  could  not  find  him 
again.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  we  visit¬ 
ed  the  same  place,  and  after  going  through 
similar  ceremonies  or  manoeuvres  to  those 
just  described,  the  bird  got  away.  It  was  our 
habit  during  the  shooting  season  to  visit 
Westhead  once  a  week,  and  at  this  period  we 
uniformly  commenced  our  operations  in  Ro¬ 
bert  Taylor’s  garden,  and  as  uniformly  after 
the  customary  dodging,  the  bird  winged  his 
way  “  unscathed.’’  He  generally  took  wing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  the  largest  pheasants  which 
ever  fell  under  our  notice.  We  were  bent  on 
his  capture,  and  every  successive  disappoint¬ 
ment  rendered  us  keener  in  the  pursuit.  At 
length,  instead  of  getting  on  the  wing,  he 
ran  out  of  the  garden,  made  his  way  by  the 
hedge  into  an  old  dry  marl  pit  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
yards  :  we  followed  him  with  three  excellent 
pointers,  and  the  dogs  came  to  a  very  steady 
point  in  the  pit  in  a  triangular  form:  the  bird 
had  buried  itself,  as  it  were,  in  a  small  clump 
of  that  sort  of  stunted  cover  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  the  scene 
became  highly  interesting.  The  dogs,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  formed  a  triangle, 
steady  as  possible,  their  eyes  indicating  that 
they  well  knew  what  was  before  them,  which 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  a  yard 
from  any  of  their  noses.  We  stood  over  them, 
and,  aware  that  the  bird  could  not  get  away 
without  presenting  a  fair  shot,  we  paused  to 
contemplate,  but  could  not  observe  the  bird, 
so  completely  had  it  hid  itself  amongst  the 
withering  vegetation.  We  thrust  our  foot 
into  the  cover,  when,  with  more  noise  than  a 
bear  would  make  in  rising  from  his  lair  up, 
rose  our  old  acquaintance  as  perpendicularly 
as  possible  :  he  rose  much  higher  than  usual ; 
but  his  moments  were  numbered,  the  trigger 
was  drawn,  and  down  he  fell — the  largest  and 
finest  pheasant  we  ever  saw'. 

Woodcocks  present  themselves  before  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October  ;  while  snipes 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  year,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  kingdom. 

Partridges  are  approachable  during  the 
present  month  ;  but,  as  the  harvest  was  car¬ 
ried  home  this  fyear  earlier  than  usual,  birds 
will  become  wild  at  an  earlier  period  also. 

Coursing  commenced  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  month  of  August :  the  “  poor 
timid  hare”  is  not,  as  other  game,  protected 
by  legal  enactment  as  to  the  period  of  pur¬ 
suit  and  is  therefore  persecuted  at  all  times, 
and  under  every  form.  The  hare  has  scarcely 
a  chance  before  the  greyhounds  at  an  early 
period  of  the  season,  as  the  dogs,  from  their 
superior  size  and  strength,  are  enabled  to 
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make  their  way  through  the  stubbles  and  other 
obstructions  which  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
hare  before  they  have  been  withered  by  the 
keen  air  of  winter. 

For  reasons  already  given,  harriers  will  go 
out  earlier  than  usual  ;  though  the  hardness 
of  the  ground  will  tell  upon  the  feet  of  hounds, 
while,  from  the  form  and  quality  of  the  feet 
of  the  hare,  it  will  very  much  assist  her  pro¬ 
gressive  motion.  Somerville,  so  correct  in 
general  in  his  notions  of  the  various  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  chase,  committed  a  most  egregious 
error  in  recommending  “  the  round  cat  foot'’ 
of  the  hound  as  conducive  to  speed. 

For  reasons  already  given  (the  early  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  country)  the  preparatory  opera¬ 
tions  of  fox-hounds  would  commence  earlier 
than  usual.  In  the  midland  and  southern 
counties,  cub-hunting  would  commence  in 
the  early  part  of  September,  and  therefore  the 
entries  (the  yearling  hounds)  will  become 
very  steady  by  the  commencement  of  the 
hunting  season.  We  well  recollect  (in  our 
school-boy  days)  the  rivalry  and  emulation 
between  the  celebrated  Shaw,  huntsman  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  huntsman  of 
the  Quorndon  pack.  The  countries  hunted  by 
these  first-rate  packs  touched  each  other  in 
various  points  ;  and,  the  rival  huntsmen,  in 
endeavouring  to  outwit  each  other,  met  at  the 
dawn  of  the  morn,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  September,  at  the  same  cover,  each 
with  an  uncommonly  numerous  pack  ;  and  as 
they  approached  from  opposite  sides,  the 
hounds  were  mixed  together  before  the  hunts¬ 
men  became  aware  of  the  circumstance.  The 
wood  was  extensive ;  and  as  it  contained  a 
litter  of  cubs,  the  hounds  were  soon  on  vari¬ 
ous  scents,  challenging  and  opening  in  all 
directions  :  the  huntsmen  stormed  and  hal¬ 
looed,  the  toute  ensemble  appearing  “  confu¬ 


sion  worse  confounded.’^  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  a  groom  who  had  been  stationed 
on  horseback  to  prevent  the  hounds  running 
through  a  patch  of  standing  corn  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  cover,  w  as  found  sitting  fast 
asleep  on  the  old  earth-stopping  pony,  though 
twenty  couple  of  hounds  had  passed  him  in 
full  cry.  However,  after  much  heading  back 
of  foxes  and  stopping  of  hounds,  a  brace  of 
the  former  were  killed,  an  unsatisfactory 
eclair  CIS  sement  took  place  between  the  rival 
red  coats,  and  each  pack  withdrew  to  its 
kennel. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  a  pack  of  fox-hounds 
well-disciplined,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  generally  the  case  from  one  end  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  other  :  and  we  believe  that  sports¬ 
men  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Hugo 
Meynell  (who  so  long  conducted  the  esta¬ 
blishment  at  Quorndon)  for  the  establishment 
of  the  system  which  has  produced  the  present 
perfection  of  fox-hunting. 

Grouse,  as  we  predicted,  have  been  found 
plentiful ;  and,  owing  to  the  general  dryness 
of  the  weather,  the  birds  have  lain  well,  and 
sportsman  have,  consequently,  experienced 
capital  diversion. 

Similar  observations  will  apply  to  the  par¬ 
tridge  ;  and  perhaps  at  no  former  period  hi  ve 
the  depredations  of  the  poacher  been  carried 
to  a  greater  extent,  either  as  regards  the 
grouse  or  the  partridge.  In  most  of  the  large 
towns  of  Lancashire,  and  particularly  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool,  partridges  were  un- 
blushingly  offered  for  sale,  almost  to  an  end¬ 
less  extent,  on  the  31st  of  August,  on  the 
evening  of  which  day  in  the  last-mentioned 
place,  they  fell  so  low  in  price  as  two  shil¬ 
lings  per  brace,  owing  to  the  glut  of  the 
market. 


GROUSE  SHOOTING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sir, — As  I  promised  to  give  you  a  further 
account  of  my  Moorish  excursion,  I  take  up 
the  pen  to  redeem  my  pledge,  nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  avow  that  I  feel  proud  of  seeing 
myself  in  print. 

My  previous  letter  was  dated  from  Kirkby 
Stephen,  Westmorland,  a  very  pleasant 
little  town  (as  I  have  before  observed),  com¬ 
pletely  embosomed  in  the  mountains.  Hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  two  laborious  days’  exer¬ 
tions  (and  I  can  assure  you  climbing  these 
mountains  is  no  joke),  I  felt  no  disposition 
to  pursue  the  grouse  on  the  third,  nor  even 
on  the  fourth,  nor  indeed  were  our  dogs  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  from  the  excess  of  fatigue 
which  they  had  endured,  to  encounter  fur¬ 
ther  exertion.  However,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  by  the  advice  of  our  guide,  trusty 
Joe,  we  moved  a  gentle  stage  to  the  eastward, 
of  six  miles,  according  to  Joe’s  account,  but 


which  I  believe  was  much  nearer  sixteen, 
and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  sort  of  moorish 
farm-house,  where  Joe  seemed  to  be  very 
well  known,  and  where  we  were  therefore 
welcomely  received ;  where  we  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  repast,  after  which  I  and  my 
companion  were  accommodated  with  a  very 
soft  (and  therefore  a  very  comfortable)  bed, 
after  having  seen  our  dogs  well  fed  and  well 
housed. 

We  did  not  rise  very  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  having  no  inclination  to  go  to  church, 
nor  indeed  had  we  any  apparel  fit  for  such  a 
purpose  :  it  was  past  nine  o’clock  before  old 
Joe  roused  us,  when  we  sat  down  to  a  break¬ 
fast,  which  was  already  prepared. 

Breakfast  over,  we  gave  our  dogs  a  breath¬ 
ing,  and  found  them  lively  and  eager  for  bu¬ 
siness.  In  our  morning  ramble  we  were  of 
course  attended  by  our  guide  and  Mentor,  as 
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we  were  utter  strangers  to  the  country,  and 
therefore  assistance  was  rendered  indispens¬ 
able.  He  well  knew  the  neighbourhood,  and 
pointed  out  the  near  and  distant  mountains, 
and  gave  the  names  of  their  proprietors,  with 
a  faeility  (and  no  doubt  an  accuracy)  that 
appeared  astonishing.  I  shall  not,  however, 
repeat  his  description  verbatim,  as  we  sported 
upon  moors  without  permission  from  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  which,  Mr.  isditor,  is  not  exactly  the 
thing. 

We  were  provided  with  a  good  dinner,  and 
amongst  the  dishes  of  which  it  was  composed, 
some  very  fine  roasted  grouse  made  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure;  —  our  host,  it  seems,  was 
an  inveterate  poacher,  and  on  this  occasion 
was  overstocked  with  game. 

We  whiled  aw'ay  the  evening  in  listening 
to  the  long  yarns  of  old  Joe  ;  but  as  one  of 
his  stories  was  founded  in  fact,  mainly  cor¬ 
rect,  and  highly  interesting,  I  place  it  before 
the  eyes  of  the  reader  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible  : — 

“  Some  years  since  (said  Joe)  I  assisted  in 
taking  two  murderers  not  far  from  Kirkby 
Stephen  ;  they  were  pedlars,  named  Michael 
and  Alexander  M‘Kean,  and  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  their  wares  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Manchester  for  some  years.  Once  a 
fortnight  Alexander  slept  at  the  sign  of  the 
Waggoner  and  Horses,  at  Eccles,  not  far 
from  Manchester ;  he  had  been  in  this  habit 
for  several  years,  was  therefore  well  known 
to  the  landlord  and  his  family,  and  well 
thought  of  by  them.  The  landlord  was  very 
talkative,  and  having  saved  some  money,  was 
foolish  enough  to  boast  of  his  riches  before 
the  company  which  frequented  his  house.  It 
would  appear  as  if  Alexander  M‘Kean,  the 
pedlar,  had  listened  attentively  to  these  inju¬ 
dicious  recitals,  and  having  ascertained  that 
a  numerous  club  which  held  its  meetings  at 
the  house  in  question,  had  deposited  a  sura  of 
money  in  its  chest  on  the  previous  Saturday 
evening,  on  Monday  afternoon  he  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Waggoner  and  Horses,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  brother  Michael. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  evening  they  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  landlord  to  drink  several 
glasses  of  liquor  with  them,  into  which  they 
contrived  to  infuse  a  portion  of  laudanum,  or 
some  other  powerful  narcotic,  by  which  the 
landlord  ultimately  became  completely  stu- 
pified,  and  rendered  perfectly  unconscious  of 
what  w’as  passing  around  him.  About  eleven 
o’clock,  when  every  customer  had  left  the 
house,  they  requested  to  be  shown  to  their 
bed-room.  The  servant  maid  accompanied 
one  of  them  up  stairs  for  that  purpose,  when, 
as  the  unfortunate  girl  was  in  the  act  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  room,  the  monster,  placing  his  left 
arm  round  her  neck  as  if  to  give  her  a  kiss, 
with  a  knife  in  his  right  hand  so  completely 
cut  her  throat,  that  she  fell  and  expired  im¬ 
mediately.  A  boy  who  had  already  gone  to 
bed  in  the  same  room,  and  was  supposed  by 
the  murderer  to  be  asleep,  observed  the  horrid 
transaction,  and  springing  up,  was  fortunate 


enough  to  make  his  escape  down  stairs, 
though  the  assassin  endeavoured  to  seize  him 
as  he  passed, — the  bloody  mark  of  the  vil¬ 
lain’s  hand  on  the  boy’s  shirt  constituted 
strong  corroborative  evidence  on  the  trial. 
On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  the  boy 
found  the  other  assassin  endeavouring  to 
murder  his  mistress,  who,  by  her  struggles, 
prevented  the  villain  from  cutting  her  throat, 
though  she  was  desperately  wounded  in  se¬ 
veral  places.  The  boy  made  his  escape  out 
of  the  house  ;  he  was  pursued  by  these  hell¬ 
hounds,  but  contrived  to  elude  them.  The  vil¬ 
lains  made  off",  the  alarm  was  given,  and  w  hen 
several  of  the  neighbours  entered  the  house, 
the  mistress  of  it  was  found  covered  with 
blood,  which  continued  to  flow  from  several 
wounds  which  she  had  received,  and  a  knife 
which  had  been  forced  into  her  cheek,  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  left  eye,  stuck  so  fast  in  the 
bone  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  with¬ 
draw  it  till  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  when  a 
surgeon  arrived,  and  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  succeeded  in  extracting  it.  The  land¬ 
lord  was  found  in  the  bar  in  a  state  of  insensi¬ 
bility,  nor  was  he  restored  to  consciousness 
till  after  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  or 
the  application  of  the  stomach  pump,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  On  proceeding  up 
stairs,  a  shocking  spectacle  was  presented : 
the  servant  maid  was  lying  dead,  and  so 
copious  a  stream  of  blood  had  flow  ed  from  the 
terrific  wound  in  the  side  of  the  neck  (the 
jugular  vein  having  been  completely  sepa¬ 
rated),  that  it  had  already  found  its  way 
through  the  floor  to  the  room  beneath. 

“  Bills,  descriptive  of  the  persons  of  the 
murderers,  were  extensively  distributed,  and 
a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  offered  for  their  ap¬ 
prehension.  Some  of  these  advertisements 
reached  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  on  our  auc¬ 
tioneer  (continued  Joe)  riding  towards  Ap¬ 
pleby,  he  passed  two  men,  whose  appearance 
agreed  so  much  with  the  description  which 
the  handbills  contained,  that  he  determined 
to  stop  them.  With  this  view,  he  rode  for¬ 
ward  to  the  turnpike,  put  his  horse  into  an 
out-house,  and  stopped  the  men  when  they 
came  up ;  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  auctioneer, 
though  a  very  powerful  man,  would  have  been 
worsted,  had  not  I  and  the  turnpike-keeper 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  afterwards 
two  others  who  were  at  work  on  the  road ; 
then  the  villains  were  secured,  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  executed  at  Lancaster  for 
the  horrible  crime.”* 


*  The  name  of  the  person  w'ho  keptihe  Waggoner 
and  Horses,  at  Eccles,  was  Blears,  and  he  keeps  the 
same  house  at  present  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
ti'ary.  We  saw  him  and  his  wife  something  less 
than  two  years  since.  The  face  of  the  woman  was 
marked  with  two  large  scars,  one  on  the  forehead 
and  the  other  immediately  beneath  the  eye,  where  the 
knife  of  the  assassin  had  entered  ;  another  scar  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  right  arm.  The  frightful  tragedy  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1826.  The  name  of  the 
murdered  housemaid  was  Elizabeth  Bate.  The 
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We  rose  at  an  early  period  of  the  morning-, 
and  after  partaking^  of  a  good  breakfast,  put 
ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  old  Joe; 
when,  after  a  walk  of  one  hour,  we  found 
ourselves  upon  the  moors,  which  our  guide 
gave  us  to  understand  he  intended  we  should 
range.  They  were  less  mountainous  than 
those  upon  which  we  had  hitherto  traversed ; 
but  wc  fourid,  nevertheless,  many  abrupt 
and  deep  ravines,  much  broken  ground  and 
bogs,  and  all  those  peculiar  characteristics 
which  distinguish  those  places  where  grouse 
are  found,  and  which  render  the  charming 
diversion  of  grouse-shooting  so  excessively 
fatiguing.  We  found  birds  both  scarce  and 
wild,  and  after  ranging  for  nearly  two  hours, 
we  had  only  bagged  a  very  fine  old  cock  (he 
weighed  one  pound  and  a  half),  when  rain 
compelled  us  to  seek  shelter  at  a  house  which 
was  not  far  distant,  where  we  found  two 
shooters  had  arrived  before  us,  who  had  been 
equally  unsuccessful,  having  bagged  only  a 
single  bird,  and  who  had,  like  ourselves, 
sought  shelter  from  the  rain. 

We  found  our  brother  sportsmen,  as  w^ell 
as  the  people  of  the  house,  very  civil,  and  the 
former  presented  us  with  some  good  brandy, 
at  the  same  time  oflering  us  a  sandwich.  In 
about  half  an  hour  we  again  sallied  forth,  as 
the  rain  had  much  abated,  and  our  eagerness 
would  not  allow  us  to  remain  till  it  had  com¬ 
pletely  ceased,  which,  however,  it  did  in  a 
few  minutes.  We  ranged  for  some  time  un¬ 
successfully,  when  I  observed  a  flock  of  birds 
passing  over,  which  appeared  within  reach 
of  my  pretty  little  fusil ;  I  brought  one  down, 
and  on  picking  it  up  was  informed  by  our 
guide  that  it  was  a  golden  plover ;  it  was  a 
very  pretty  bird,  to  say  the  least  of  it.* * 

It  appeared  tolerably  evident  that  much 
had  already  been  done  upon  the  moors  which 
we  were  ranging,  as  we  never  saw  a  complete 
brood,  and  the  few  cautious  old  cocks  and 
stragglers  which  we  met  with  were  extremely 


name  of  the  auctioneer  mentioned  in  the  text  as 
having  been  the  first  to  apprehend  Alexander  and 
Michael  M‘Keau,  was  Farrowby.  It  is  supposed 
the  villains  meant  to  have  set  fire  to  the  house,  after 
having  robbed  it,  and  murdered  its  inmates. — Edit. 

*  We  have  occasionally  seen,  and  also  killed, 
golden  plover,  on  the  mountains  of  Yorkshire,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and 
Durham ;  but  these  beautiful  birds  are  much  more 
numerously  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
pax'ticularly  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  where,  in 
August,  1825,  we  killed  three  at  one  discharge.  In 
these  parts  they  breed,  and  are  very  often  found  in 
company  with  the  dotterel.  The  golden  plover  is 
scarcely  so  large  as  the  lapwing  or  peewit,  so  gene¬ 
rally  met  with  on  the  commons,  and  in  the  marshes, 
of  this  country,  but  much  more  beautiful,  being 
spotted  or  speckled  with  black  and  gold.  This 
bird  is  further  remarkable  for  the  plaintive  whistle 
which  it  frequently  emits  in  flying,  and  also  when  on 
the  ground.  We  never  met  with  golden  plover  on 
the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  hills,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  seldom  come  so  far  to  the  southward. — 
Edit. 


wild,  so  that  after  toiling  all  day  we  only 
bagged  three  brace. 

By  the  advice  of  our  guide  (who  appeared 
much  mortified  at  our  ill  success),  we  did  not 
return  to  Kirkbj  Stephen,  where  we  had  left 
our  luggage,  but,  after  walking  about  three 
or  four  miles,  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  de¬ 
cent  looking  public-house  about  a  mile  from 
the  edge  of  the  moors,  where  we  were  shown 
into  a  sort  of  parlour,  and  where  I  found  my¬ 
self  very  comfortable,  after  having  partaken 
copiously  of  my  favourite  beverage  tea,  than 
which  nothing  is  half  so  invigorating,  after 
fatigue,  and  particularly  after  an  excess  of 
fatigue.  However,  we  ordered  supper  to  be 
got  ready  at  an  early  period,  as  our  dinner 
had  consisted  of  a  slight  repast  by  the  side  of 
a  little  stream  of  clear  water  which  trickled 
down  from  the  higher  ground,  and  which, 
with  a  mixture  of  genuine  Cogniac,  proved 
very  refreshing. 

We  had  requested  a  brace  of  our  grouse  to 
be  dressed,  which,  with  some  mutton  chops, 
made  their  appearance  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
our  host  asked  us  if  we  had  any  objection  to 
allow  a  gentleman,  who  would  remain  at  the 
house  all  night,  to  join  us.  We  most  wil- 
lingly  assented,  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  tall 
lathy  figure  very  unceremoniously  entered 
the  room,  and  without  the  least  prefatory  ex¬ 
hortation,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  vulgar  self-compla¬ 
cency.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  rusty 
black  suit,  and  after  stroking  his  locks  over 
his  forehead,  with  up-lifted  light-coloured 
eyes,  he  commenced  a  discourse,  intended  no 
doubt  for  grace  before  meat,  but  which  was 
not,  however,  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
diction,  or  yet  delivered  with  that  harmony 
which  characterises  the  accomplished  orator. 
But,  as  if  to  make  up  in  length  what  he  was 
deficient  in  euphony  of  expression,  several 
minutes  had  elapsed,  and  perceiving  the 
orator  manifest  no  symptoms  of  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  I  stuck  my  fork  into  one  of  the 
grouse,  and  proceeded  to  dissect  it  without 
further  ceremony,  which  seemed  to  produce 
the  catastrophe,  as  the  vesper  ended  imme¬ 
diately,  and  our  odd-looking  new  acquain¬ 
tance  requested  me  to  help  him  to  the  breast 
of  the  bird  which  I  was  cutting  up.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  observations  passed  between  myself 
and  my  friend,  but  not  a  word  could  be  got 
from  the  preacher,  so  intent  was  he  upon 
making  the  most  of  the  good  things  before 
him.  In  vain  we  threw  out  the  lure  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  a  few  remarks  from  our 
supper  companion,  who,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  had  placed  a  pair  of  green  glassed 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  prior  to  his  rapid  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  knife  and  fork.  The  preacher 
(for  he  proved  to  be  a  “  minister  of  the  gos¬ 
pel”)  did  most  ample  justice  to  the  roasted 
grouse  and  the  mutton  chops,  and  had  not 
myself  and  my  friend  been  moderate  trenclier 
men,  we  might  have  run  short  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  However,  between  the  trio  the  dishes 
were  emptied,  and  by  the  leer  of  the  landlord, 
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as  he  cleared  the  table,  T  could  perceive  he 
was  aware  he  had  introduced  a  queer  cus¬ 
tomer  to  our  acquaintance — tor  the  purpose 
perhaps  of  playin"^  off  a  sort  of  joke. 

After  quaffing  about  two  pints  of  ale,  the 
minister  of  the  gospel,  so  tenaciously  taciturn 
while  he  swallowed  the  birds  and  the  mutton 
chops,  became  very  loquacious,  impertinently 
so  ;  would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Editor?  he  had 
the  effrontery  to  descant  (in  vulgar,  very  vul¬ 
gar,  strains)  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
field  sports !  and  this  too,  after  the  cunning 
scoundrel  had  been  generously  allowed  to 
make  so  free  with  our  grouse !  Such  inso¬ 
lence  was  past  endurance ;  I  need  scarcely 
observe  that  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  apartment.  I  regard  the  existence 
of  these  hypocritical  knaves  as  a  stigma  on 
the  character  of  the  country  ;  their  course  of 
life  is  a  course  of  crime;  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  religion,  they  contrive  to  gratify 
their  sensual  appetites  to  an  extent  beyond 
parallel,  as  the  numerous  seductions  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  their  deluded  followers 
sufficiently  testifies. 

We  were  accommodated  with  separate  bed 
rooms,  and  the  one  into  which  I  was  shown 
was  clean,  and  the  bed  and  curtains  appeared 
neat  and  pretty.  I  was  soon  asleep,  and  had 
slept  about  two  hours,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  noise  in  the  room,  something  like  one 
small  animal  pursuing  another  :  I  quickly 
perceived  that  a  colony  of  rats  had  taken 
possession  of  the  place,  nor  was  I  able  to 
eject  them  during  the  whole  night.  They 
raced  across  the  room,  they  squealed,  and  at 
length  seized  upon  my  shoes,  which  they 
drew  all  over  the  floor,  and  would  have  car¬ 
ried  away  altogether,  only  that  they  w^ere  too 
large  to  be  drawn  into  their  holes.  I  rattled 
a  chair  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  at  first  this  had  the  effect  of  producing  a 


respite  of  a  minute  or  two  ;  but  this  soon  lost 
its  effect,  and  I  really  began  to  be  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  a  personal  attack.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  sleep  was  banished  from  my  eyes  ; 
several  times  I  thought  I  felt  some  of  these 
loathsome  vermin  on  my  bed.  I  never  passed 
a  more  unpleasant  night.  However,  on  the 
approach  of  day-light,  my  tormentors  va¬ 
nished,  when  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from 
which  old  Joe  roused  me  at  seven  o’clock. 

The  appearance  of  the  morning  promised 
fine  weather,  and  after  a  hearty  breakfast, 
quickly  dispatched,  we  followed  our  trusty 
guide  for  something  more  than  one  hour, 
when  w  e  arrived  upon  some  moorlands,  which 
we  were  given  to  understand  were  well 
stocked  with  game.  We  found  them  so  ;  the 
dogs  soon  stood,  the  birds  ran  a  considerable 
distance,  carefully  followed  by  our  dogs 
(which  had  become  uncommonly  steady), 
and  at  length  they  pointed  in  a  manner  that 
convinced  me  the  birds  would  get  on  the 
wing  ;  they  rose  as  beautifully  as  possible, 
the  old  cock  chattering  and  making  off  in 
the  distance  ;  I  missed  two  very  fair  shots, 
but  my  friend  was  lucky  enough  to  bring 
down  a  bird.  In  the  course  of  three  hours  I 
think  I  missed  tw^enty  shots,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  I  had  not  acquired  the  knack  of  killing 
grouse.  By  the  advice  of  old  Joe,  I  applied 
to  the  brandy  flask,  and  an  improvement 
soon  became  manifest.  In  short,  we  found 
game  in  plenty,  we  shot  tolerably  well,  and 
on  the  approach  of  dusk,  we  numbered  twelve 
brace  and  a  half ! 

We  reached  Kirkby  Stephen  about  fen 
o’clock,  and  the  next  day  took  the  coach  to 
Manchester,  from  which  place  I  send  you 
this  second  account  of  my  operations  on  the 
moors  and  the  mountains  of  the  north. 

BANG  ! 


HUNTING  AND  HOUNDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sir, — As  the  present  mode  of  hunting  the 
fox,  as  well  as  hunting  in  general,  differs 
so  much  from  the  hunting  of  former  times, 
and  exhibits  altogether  so  different  a  charac¬ 
ter,  perhaps  a  few  observations  on  the  subject 
may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 

In  very  early  times,  when  this  country  was 
far  more  woody  than  it  is  at  present,  foxes 
were  much  more  abundant,  and  regarded  as 
a  general  nuisance.  At  this  period  what  was 
termed  fox  hunting  was  effected  by  a  eonf 
course  of  people,  attended  by  a  number  o- 
dogs  of  all  descriptions,  who  assembled  at 
the  covers  where  it  was  known  the  foxes  har¬ 
boured  ;  and  whilst  the  greater  part  sur- 
roumled  the  place,  the  others  entered  the 
woods,  with  some  of  the  dogs,  and  forced  out 
the  foxes,  to  be  either  coursed  by  the  rest  of 


the  dogs,  which  were  held  ready  to  be  slipped 
at  them,  or  they  were  taken  in  nets  and  bags 
set  on  the  outside  for  that  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  covers  became  reduced  in  size 
and  number,  this  system  of  self-defence 
against  the  depredations  of  the  fox,  gave  rise 
to  the  chase  as  an  object  of  amusement;  the 
season  for  hunting  them  began  in  November 
and  ended  in  March,  as  in  the  cold  weather 
the  fox  was  supposed  to  leave  a  stronger 
scent.  The  earths  were  stopped  the  preced¬ 
ing  night,  and  the  business  of  the  huntsman 
was  to  take  his  dogs  in  couples,  early  the 
following  morning  to  the  wood  designed  lo  be 
tried,  where  he  was  to  throw  oft’  his  sure 
finders  or  staunch  hounds,  that  would  regard 
DO  other  scent  but  that  of  the  fox :  if  these 
struck  upon  a  drag,  he  threw  in  more  of  his 
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best  hounds,  and  thus  continued  till  they  ran 
the  drag  up  to  the  fox’s  kennel,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  hounds  were 
also  thrown  in.  The  fox,  finding  himself 
thus  hotly  pursued,  after  trying  to  hunt  the 
hounds,  was  forced  from  one  cover  to  another 
sometimes  extending  his  course  for  twenty 
miles;  the  huntsman,  on  foot,  crossing  with 
what  hounds  he  had  in  reserve,  the  nearest 
way  from  cover  to  cover,  throwing  off  fresh 
hounds  as  opportunity  offered.  When  the 
fox  was  killed,  the  pack  M'as  all  hallooed  in 
to  bay  him  ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat 
him,  because  it  was  supposed  his  flesh  was 
injurious  to  them  ;  but  his  fat  was  in  high 
esteem  as  a  specific  for  shrunk  sinews.  If 
the  fox  ran  to  ground,  the  huntsman,  who 
was  provided  with  terriers,  was  to  lay  him  up 
in  the  earth,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
was  sooner  done  by  putting  a  collar  of  bells 
round  the  terrier’s  neck :  when  dug  out,  he 
was  sometimes  reserved  for  a  future  day’s 
diversion  ;  sometimes  the  hounds  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  worry  him  on  the  spot,  as  an  encou¬ 
ragement,  and  also  to  make  them  lie  when 
they  came  to  a  strange  wood  and  to  an  un¬ 
known  earth.  If  the  earth  proved  so  deep 
that  it  was  impossible  to  dig  him  out,  traps 
were  set  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  or  hay  nets 
were  pitched  round  it,  to  take  him  at  his 
going  off. 

The  terriers  used  at  this  period  were,  in  all 
probability,  superior  to  those  employed  at  the 
present  day.  They  were  bred  between  a  bea¬ 
gle  and  a  small  mongrel  mastiff,  or  other  dog 
remarkable  for  courage  and  a  thick  skin  :  the 
time  of  entering  them  at  fox  or  badger  was 
from  ten  to  twelve  months  old,  with  an  old 
terrier  to  lead  them  on  :  when  at  a  fox,  and 
the  old  one  was  taken,  the  young  terriers 
alone  were  suffered  to  attack  the  cubs,  which, 
when  they  killed,  both  the  young  terriers  and 
the  old  were  rewarded  with  the  blood  and 
livers  fried  with  cheese,  with  some  of  the 
fox’s  grease,  shewing  the  terriers,  at  the  same 
time,  the  heads  and  skins,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  them. 

At  this  period  a  writer  observes,  “  Fox 
hunting  is  very  pleasant ;  for  by  reason  of  his 
strong  hot  scent  he  maketh  an  excellent  cry, 
and  as  his  scent  is  hotter  at  hand,  so  it  dies 
soonest.  Besides,  he  never  flies  far  before 
the  hounds,  trusting  not  on  his  legs,  strength, 
or  champaign  ground,  but  strongest  coverts. 
When  he  can  no  longer  stand  up  before  the 
hounds,  he  then  taketh  earth,  and  then  must 
be  digged  out.  If  greyhounds  course  him  on 
a  plain,  his  last  refuge  is  to  piss  on  his  tail, 
and  slap  it  in  their  faces  as  they  come  near 
him  ;  sometimes  squirting  his  thicker  excre¬ 
ment  upon  them,  to  make  them  give  over  the 
course  or  pursuit.  The  fox  is  taken  with 
hounds,  greyhounds,  terriers,  nets,  or  gins.'’ 

In  entering  young  terriers,  the  same  writer 
gives  directions,  which  no  one  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  be  induced  to 
follow : — they  run  thus — “  Take  an  old  fox  or 
badger  and  cut  away  the  nether  jaw,  but 


meddle  not  with  the  other,  leaving  the  upper 
to  shew  the  fury  of  the  beast,  although  it  can 
do  no  harm  therewith.  Then  dig  an  earth  in 
some  convenient  place  in  your  own  grounds, 
and  be  careful  to  make  it  wide  enough,  to  the 
intent  the  terriers  may  turn  therein  the  better, 
and  that  there  may  be  room  enough  for  tw  o 
10  enter  together;  then  cover  the  hole  with 
boards  and  turf,  putting  the  fox  or  badger 
first  therein,  and  afterwards  put  in  your  ter¬ 
riers  both  young  and  old,  encouraging  them 
with  words  that  are  the  usual  terms  of  art. 
When  they  have  bayed  sufficiently,  then  be¬ 
gin  to  dig  with  spade  and  mattocks,  to  en¬ 
courage  against  such  a  time  as  you  are  to  dig 
over  them.  Then  take  the  fox  or  badger  with 
the  clamps  or  pincers,  killing  it  before  them, 
or  let  a  greyhound  kill  it  in  their  sight,  and 
make  them  reward  thereof.  Here,  iiote,  that 
instead  of  cutting  away  the  Jaw-^,  it  will  be 
every  whit  as  well  to  break  out  all  his  teeth, 
to  prevent  him  from  biting  the  terriers." 

The  directions,  too,  for  the  choice  of  hounds 
at  this  period  by  no  means  harmonize  with 
modern  notions  on  the  subject:  as  we  are 
gravely  told  that  white  coloured  hounds,  es¬ 
pecially  those  that  are  pupped  without  any 
spot  upon  them,  although  not  generally  good 
for  all  sorts  of  game,  were  excellent  for  the 
stag;  and  that  people,  from  experience, 
valued  them,  because  of  their  natural  instinct, 
being  curious  hunters,  with  admirable  noses, 
and  very  good  at  stratagems  ;  moreover,  they 
were  less  subject  to  diseases  by  reason  of  a 
predominancy  of  phlegm,  which  gave  them 
a  good  temperament  of  body.  Black  hounds 
were  not  to  be  rejected,  especially  when 
marked  with  white,  and  not  red,  spots ;  the 
whiteness  proceeding  from  the  phlegmatic 
constitution,  which  insured  memory  and  in¬ 
stilled  obedience ;  they  were  said  to  be  good 
hunters,  swift  and  lasting,  not  frightened  at 
water,  and  so  hardy  as  not  often  to  need  the 
doctor.  Grey  coloured  hounds  (supposing  all 
suspicion  of  mongrelism  to  be  removed)  were, 
above  all  others,  to  be  desired,  on  account  of 
cunning,  never  faultering,  nor  being  discou¬ 
raged  in  the  quest.  It  is  said,  their  noses 
were  not  of  the  first  order ;  but,  being  inde¬ 
fatigable,  they  pushed  themselves  forward, 
and  were  altogether  excellent.  Yellow 
hounds,  which  are  those  which  had  red  hair, 
inclining  to  brown,  possessed  too  much  choler 
to  be  much  prized,  were  too  giddy  and  reso¬ 
lute  to  hunt  any  beasts  that  turned  much  in 
the  chace,  were  with  difficulty  taught  and  not 
easily  corrected  ;  and  from  their  impetuous 
temper,  which  hurried  them  beyond  their 
strength,  were  much  liable  to  diseases.  This 
notion  respecting  yellow  or  lemon  coloured 
dogs  is  not  altogether  exploded  at  the  present 
day.  Two  years  ago,  the  writer  happened  to 
be  partridge  shooting  with  two  yellow  and 
white  coloured  pointers,  and  the  keeper  hap¬ 
pening  to  cross,  amongst  other  questions,  he 
asked,  if  I  did  not  find  yellow  pointers  head¬ 
strong,  giddy,  and  ill-tempered.  I  have 
heard  the  same  notions  from  others ;  but  I 
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must  confess  I  do  not  entertain  the  same 
opinion,  for  better  tempered  animals  than  the 
two  just  mentioned  are  no  where  to  be  found. 
Further,  I  have  repeatedly  shot  over  pointers 
of  this  colour,  and  generally  found  them  re¬ 
markable  rather  than  otherwise  for  docility 
and  good  temper. 

Hunting,  however,  like  most  other  sciences, 
partook  of  the  progressive  improvement,  which 
has  attended  most  other  sciences.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned,  that  hounds  were  taken 
to  the  cover  in  couples,  and  slipped  as  occa¬ 
sion  might  require,  according  to  the  notion  at 
that  period.  Lord  Hertford’s  fox  hounds, 
hunting  the  Cotswold  country,  from  Sandi- 
well  Park,  Gloucestershire,  were  the  first 
pack  that  went  uncoupled,  and  drew  covers 
in  the  modern  style,  and  this  not  more  than  a 
century  ago.  From  this  period  hunting 
rapidly  improved  ;  and  the  breed,  size,  and 
proportion  of  hounds  were  studied  and  pro¬ 
moted  witli  uncommon  assiduity.  That  the 
old  talbot  or  blood  hound  was  the  origin  of 
all  those  varieties  now  in  use,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Shortly  after  the  attempt  at  im¬ 
proving  the  breed  of  hounds,  they  were 
classed  under  two  distinct  heads,  the  southern 
hound  and  the  northern  hound.  The  first  were 
recommended  for  woodland  and  hilly  coun¬ 
tries,  and  used  by  those  hunters  who  followed 
the  chase  on  foot,  and  hunted,  as  it  was 
termed,  under  the  pole,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  pole  or  staff  being  carried  in  order  to 
assist  in  leaping  the  fences  and  other  ob¬ 
stacles  ;  while  others  interpret  under  the  pole 
to  mean,  that  so  exact  was  the  discipline  of 
these  southern  hounds,  that,  when  they  were 
running  with  the  scent  breast-high,  if  the 
hunting  pole  was  thrown  before  them,  they 
stopped  in  an  instant,  and  followed  the  hunts¬ 
man’s  heels  in  full  cry,  till  he  again  permitted 
them  to  go  forward.  This  latter  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  hunting  under  the  pole  must  have 
originated  intirely  from  a  mistaken  notion, 
as,  when  hounds  are  carrying  a  hot  scent, 
however  slow  they  may  be,  a  huntsman  on 
foot  would  have  very  few  opportunities  indeed 
of  so  heading  them  as  to  be  able  to  throw  his 
staff  before  them  ;  and  even  if  he  could  reach 
them  at  pleasure,  for  what  possible  reason 
should  he  stop  them  ?  Or,  if  stopping  under 
such  circumstances  must  be  presumed,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  the  voice  or  the  whip, 
or  both,  are  much  better  calculated  for  the 
purpose.  The  southern  hound  was  a  heavy 
deep-flewed  animal,  with  exquisite  olfactory 
organs,  smaller  than  the  talbot,  and  from 
which  he  might  be  regarded  as  the  first  remove. 

The  northern  hound  was  several  degrees 
farther  removed  from  the  talbot,  was  shallow 
flowed,  swifter  than  the  southern  hound,  but 
with  inferior  olfactory  powers  or  organs  of 
mell.  These  were  capable  of  exercising 
horses  and  trying  their  strength  ;  which  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  would  run 
down  a  fox,  wdiile  it  w'ould  occupy  the  heavy 
or  deep-flewed  dogs  four  or  five  hours  to  effect 
the  same  purpose. 


The  union  of  the  northern  and  the  southerft 
hound  produced  an  excellect  animal,  from 
which  indeed  the  modern  fox  hound  is  in  a 
great  degree  descended. 

The  shape  of  the  ancient  southern  hound 
is  thus  described: — a  true  right-shaped,  deep- 
mouthed  hound  should  have  a  round  thick 
head,  wdth  nostrils  open  and  rising  upwards, 
his  ears  large  and  thin,  hanging  lower  than 
his  chaps,  the  flews  of  his  upper  lip  should 
be  longer  than  those  of  his  nether  chaps  ;  the 
chine  of  his  back  great  and  thick,  straight 
and  strong,  and  rather  bending  out  than  in¬ 
clining  in  ;  his  thighs  well  trussed,  his 
haunches  large,  his  fillets  round  and  large, 
his  tail  or  stern  strong  set  on,  waxing  smaller 
towards  the  top ;  his  hair  under  the  belly 
rough  and  long,  his  legs  large  and  lean,  his 
feet  dry  and  hard,  with  strong  claws  and  high 
knuckles,  and  to  be  of  so  just  a  symmetry, 
that,  standing  upon  a  level,  it  could  not  be 
discerned  whether  the  hinder  or  fore  parts 
were  the  highest. 

As  to  the  northern  hound  (I  am  speaking 
of  the  hounds  of  former  days)  we  are  told 
that  his  head  and  nose  ought  to  be  long  and 
slender,  his  back  broad,  his  belly  gaunt ;  his 
joints  long  and  his  ears  thick  and  short ;  in  all 
parts  lighter  made  than  the  southern  hound, 
approximating,  in  fact,  the  mould  of  the 
greyhound. 

Since  the  period  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  the  prepossession  has  run 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  fleet  sharp-nosed 
dog,  which  has  at  length  been  bred  to  such 
extraordinary  speed,  that  nothing  but  the  very 
best  thorough  bred  (or  nearly  so)  horses  can 
keep  up  with  them.  The  old  English  hunter, 
so  much  the  boast  of  sportsmen  of  yore, 
would  be  run  out  of  sight  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  with  the  modern  fox  hound ;  but  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that, 
though  much  has  been  gained  in  speed,  the 
nose  has  suffered  materially  in  consequence. 
It  is  true,  very  fleet  dogs  have  the  advantage 
of  hunting  a  hotter  scent,  by  following  the 
chase  much  quicker,  and  on  this  account  they 
are  able  to  carry  on  the  scent  in  places, 
which,  if  reached  a  few  minutes  later,  they 
would  be  unable  to  recognise  it  altogether. 

The  fox  hunting  establishments  in  this 
country  are  not  only  numerous,  but  may  be 
considered  as  having  reached  the  acme  of 
perfection  :  Melton  Mowbray  is  the  very  focus 
of  attraction,  wherein  may  be  said  to  centre 
the  most  splendid  and  dazzling  ray.s :  com¬ 
pared  with  this,  all  other  hunting  establish¬ 
ments  ill  the  world  dwindle  into  insignifi¬ 
cance. 

Various  opinions,  however,  will  be  still 
found  to  exist  respecting  fox  hounds.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  hunting  with 
sharp-nosed  fleet  dogs,  will  most  likely  be 
prepossessed  in  their  favour,  and  may  despise 
a  heavy  broad  headed  hound  on  account  of 
the  slowness  of  his  running.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  music  will  prefer  the  latter  neverthc- 
ess  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  deep- 
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flewed  dogs  are  much  more  musical  as  well 
as  much  better  nosed.  But  the  beauty  or 
merit  of  a  pack  of  hounds  will  be  found  per¬ 
haps  to  consist  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
run  together:  good  sport  may  probably  be 
obtained  from  unseemly  hounds:  but  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  pack  must  mainly  depend  on 
having  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size,  the 
same  speed,  and  the  same  shape  ;  where  the 
packs  are  made  up  of  various  sorts  of  hounds 
they  seldom,  if  ever  run  well  together,  al¬ 
though  they  may  frequently  kill  their  fox  ; 
but  it  is  the  stgle  of  killing  which  constitutes 
the  beauty  and  delight  of  the  matter ;  and  it 
is  the  peculiar  dash  of  the  fox  hound  that 
distinguishes  this  chase  from  all  others.  A 
fox  chase,  as  Beckford  justly  observes, 
should  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.’’ 

Fox  hounds  will  be  fleet,  as  a  pack,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  head  they  carry,  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  noses  ;  and  that  pack  may  be 
said  to  be  the  fleetest  which  can  go  ten  miles 
in  the  shortest  time,  though  the  hounds  indi¬ 
vidually  may  not  be  so  speedy  as  some  others. 
Beckford  observes,  “  some  hounds  creep 
through  the  same  hole  instead  of  topping  tlie 
hedge,  and  follow  one  another  in  a  string  as 
true  as  a  team  of  cart  horses :  they  ought  to 
appear  like  the  horses  of  the  sun,  all  abreast.'^ 
Hounds  that  are  meant  to  run  well  together, 
should  never  have  too  many  old  hounds  among 
them ;  in  five  or  six  seasons  their  speed  is 
generally  destroyed,  although  there  is  no  say¬ 
ing  with  certainty  what  number  of  years  a 
hound  will  last :  their  constitutions  vary  as 
in  man  ;  those  possessing  the  best  will  conse¬ 
quently  endure  the  most  fatigue  ;  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  manner  in  ivhich  they  are  treated 
will  have  considerable  influence,  as  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  all  bodies  depends  as  much  or  more 
upon  that,  as  upon  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.  A  spayed  bitch,  we  are 
told,  called  Lilly,  ran  at  the  head  of  Mr. 
Panton’s  harriers  at  Newmarket,  for  ten  sea¬ 
sons,  a  singular  instance  of  undiminished 
speed.  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  this,  as 
animals,  in  general,  when  reduced  to  the 
neuter  gender,  become  weak  ;  and,  if  worked 
hard,  sink  under  premature  old  age. 

The  English  hounds  are  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  but  they  seem  to  degenerate  in  any 
other  climate — 

“  In  thee  alone,  fair  land  of  liberty. 

Is  bred  the  perfect  hound,  in  scent  and  speed 
As  yet  unrivalled,  while  in  other  climes 
Their  virtue  fails,  a  weak  degen’rate  race.” 

But,  in  order  to  preserve  and  continue  this 
decided  superiority,  the  utmost  care  and  the 
most  unremitting  attention  seems  indispensa¬ 
ble.  The  size,  shape,  constitution,  and  tem¬ 
per,  are  objects  of  the  firstimportance,  as  well 
as  the  fineness  of  the  nose,  and  the  stoutness 
and  method  of  hunting  of  the  dog,  from  which 
it  is  intended  to  breed.  As  bad  qualities  are 
too  frequently  propagated,  so  in  the  choice  of 
both  sire  and  dam,  they  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoided.  Babbling  is  one  of  the  worst 


faults  of  which  a  hound  can  be  guilty — it  is 
very  eatching  and  leads  to  the  worst  eonse- 
quences — in  fact,  it  is  apt  to  destroy  the  sport 
altogether :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  the  huntsman  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  every  hound  of  which  his 
kennel  is  composed,  or  very  irksome  results 
may  probably  ensue,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  painful  illustration  : — In  drawing  a  cover, 
a  young  bitch  gave  tongue  very  freely,  whilst 
none  of  the  other  hounds  challenged  ;  the 
whipper-in  rated  to  no  purpose,  the  huntsman 
insisted  she  was  wrong,  and  the  whip  was 
applied  with  great  severity,  in  doing  which 
the  lash  accidentally  struck  one  of  her  eyes 
out  of  the  socket ;  notwithstanding  this  pain¬ 
ful  situation,  the  bitch  again  took  the  scent 
and  proved  herself  right,  for  a  fox  had  stole 
away,  and  she  broke  cover  after  him 
and  alone  ;  however,  after  much  delay  and 
cold  hunting,  the  pack  did  hit  oft’  the  chase. 
At  some  distance,  a  farmer  informed  the 
sportsmen,  that  they  were  far  behind  their 
fox  ;  for  that  a  single  hound,  very  bloody 
about  the  head,  had  passed  a  field  off  from 
him,  and  was  running  breast  high,  and  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  their  getting  up  to 
him.  The  pack,  from  her  coming  to  a  check, 
did  at  length  get  up,  and,  after  some  cold 
hunting,  the  bitch  again  hit  off  the  scent :  the 
fox  was  killed  after  a  long  and  severe  run, 
and  the  eye  of  the  bitch,  which  had  hung 
pendent  during  the  chase,  was  taken  off  by  a 
pair  of  scissors  after  the  death  of  the  fox. 

Skirting  hounds,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
game,  are  very  detrimental:  they  are  always 
changing,  and  occasion  the  loss  of  a  number 
of  foxes  ;  and  as  skiiting  is  what  fox  hounds 
acquire  from  practice,  it  had  better  not  be 
made  natural  to  them;  it  is  the  judicious 
cross  that  renders  the  pack  complete  ;  the  im¬ 
perfection  on  one  side  may  be  rectified  on  the 
other  ;  and,  if  this  be  attended  to,  and  a  cross 
hit  found,  the  strain  should  be  pursued, 
cautiously  avoiding  however,  even  the  most 
remote  degree  of  relationship  or  consangui¬ 
nity,  as  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  to 
breed  in  and  in,  as  it  is  called  ;  as  animals 
thus  produced  degenerate  very  rapidly,  they 
become  weak  and  sickly,  and  in  two  or  three 
generations  are  utterly  useless. 

The  modern  fox  hound  is  a  sharp-nosed, 
small-headed  dog  compared  to  the  fox  hound 
of  former  days  ;  and  the  sense  of  smell,  as 
well  as  the  music  of  the  pack,  have  unques¬ 
tionably  sufi'ered  in  giving  that  unparalleled 
speed  by  which  the  fox  hound  is  at  present 
distinguished,  Some  years  ago,  the  speed  of 
the  fox  hound  was  well  ascertained  by  the 
trial  at  Newmarket  between  Mr.  Meyneli  and 
Mr.  Barry.  The  match  was  for  five  hundred 
guineas ;  and,  after  it  was  made,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Will  Crane  was  applied  to  to  train  Mr. 
Barry’s  hounds,  Bluecap  and  Wanton,  the 
former  four,  the  latter  three,  years  old. 
Crane  objected  to  their  being  hounds  that  had 
been  entered  some  seasons,  and  wished  for 
young  hounds,  which  would  with  more  eer- 
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tainty  be  taught  to  run  a  drag;  however,  the 
hounds  were  sent  to  Rivenhall,  in  Essex,  and 
as  Crane  suggested,  at  the  first  trials  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  run  the  drag,  they  took  no 
notice  ;  at  length,  by  dragging  a  fox  along 
the  ground,  and  then  crossing  the  hounds 
upon  the  scent,  and  taking  care  to  let  them 
kill  him,  they  became  more  handy  to  a  drag, 
and  had  their  exercise  regularly  three  times  a 
week  upon  Tiptree  Heath.  The  ground 
chosen  was  turf,  and  the  distance  over  which 
the  drag  was  taken  was  from  eight  to  ten 
miles.  The  training  commenced  the  first  of 
August,  and  continued  until  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September  (the  thirtieth  the  match 
was  run).  The  food  of  the  hounds  just  men¬ 
tioned  was  oatmeal  and  milk  and  sheeps* 
trotters.  Upon  the  thirtieth  of  September 
the  drag  was  drawn,  from  the  rubbing  house 
at  Newmarket  town  end  to  the  rubbing  house 
at  the  starting  post  of  the  Beacon  Course  ; 
the  four  hounds  were  then  laid  on  the  scent. 
Mr.  Barry*s  Bluecap  came  in  first,  closely 
followed  by  Wanton.  Mr.  MeynelTs  Rich¬ 
mond  was  beat  by  upwards  of  a  hundred 
yards,  and  the  bitch  never  run  in  at  all.  The 
ground  was  crossed  in  a  few  seconds  more 
than  eight  minutes.  Out  of  three  score 
horses  which  started  with  the  hounds,  twelve 
only  were  up.  Mr.  Barry’s  huntsman  (Cooper) 
was  the  first  up,  but  the  mare  that  carried 
him  was  rode  quite  blind.  Will  Crane,  who 
was  mounted  on  a  King’s  plate  horse,  called 
Rib,  was  in  the  twelfth,  The  odds  previous 
to  starting  were  seven  to  four  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Meynell,  whose  hounds,  it  was  reported 
had  been  fed  entirely  upon  legs  of  mutton. 
If  such  really  were  the  case  (which  I  do  not 
believe)  it  clearly  evinced  the  gross  ignorance 
of  those  who  adopted  so  ridiculous  a  mode 
of  training  dogs ;  while  nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  to  answer  the  end  in  view, 
than  the  plan  pursued  with  the  hounds  of 
Mr.  Barry  ;  perhaps  they  were  indebted  to 
the  judicious  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
trained  for  that  superiority  of  speed  which 
they  so  decidedly  manifested. 

The  speed  of  a  fox  hound  bitch,  called 
Merkin,  bred  by  the  late  Colonel  Thornton, 
was  supposed  to  be  superior  to  what  has  just 
been  mentioned.  She  ran  a  trial  of  four 
miles  in  seven  minutes  and  half  a  second. 
She  was  challenged  to  run  aiw  hound  of  her 
year  five  miles  over  Newmarket,  giving  220 
yards,  for  10,000  guineas  ;  or,  to  give  Mad¬ 
cap,  a  celebrated  hound,  which,  at  two  years 
old,  had  challenged  all  England,  100  yards, 
and  run  the  same  distance  for  5,000  guineas. 
Merkin  was  sold,  in  1795,  for  four  hogsheads 
of  Claret,  and  the  seller  to  have  two  couple 
of  her  whelps. 

Lounger,  brother  to  Madcap,  at  four  years 
old,  challenged  all  England:  the  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  a  bet  made  for  200  guineas, 
to  run  Mr.  Meynell’s  Pillager.  Lounger  was 
the  property  of  Colonel  Thornton,  who  al¬ 
lowed  the  other  party  the  privilege  of  starting 
any  other  hound  belonging  to  Mr.  Meynell, 


and  Lounger  was  to  beat  both.  But,  upon 
Lounger  being  seen  at  Tattersall’s,  by  many 
of  the  first  sportsmen,  his  bone  and  form  were 
found  to  be  so  capital,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  pay  forfeit,  which  was  done  by  pre¬ 
senting  Colonel  Thornton  with  a  pair  of  gold 
couples.  Lounger  was  afterwards  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 
as  a  stallion  hound,  the  keenness  of  his  Grace 
exceeding  that  perhaps  of  most  other  fox 
hunters  in  the  kingdom,  having  once,  it  is 
said,  after  a  very  severe  chase,  ordered  the 
fox’s  head  to  be  devilled,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  ate. 

The  unfortunate  Duke  of  Buckingham 
riding  one  day  in  his  park  with  his  steward, 
and  seeing  a  large  flock  of  sheep  before  him, 
asked  to  whom  they  belonged?  Upon  his 
steward  answering,  “  They  belong  to  your 
Grace,”  he  with  quickness,  replied,  “  I  wish 
they  were  all  foxes.” 

Respecting  the  size  of  a  fox  hound  various 
opinions  will  no  doubt  be  entertained  ;  but  in 
regard  to  form,  fox  hunters  cannot  vary  much 
in  their  ideas,  as  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  this  respect,  can  admit  of  very  little  variety : 
but  there  is  one  circumstance  respecting  fox 
hounds  which  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood  ;  I  allude  to  their  olfactory  or¬ 
gans  : — hence,  in  a  modern  fox  hound  a  small 
head  is  regarded  as  a  great  beauty  ;  but  as 
beauty  in  this  respect,  arises  in  a  great  degree 
from  foncy,  so  I  see  no  reason  why  a  larger 
head  than  we  commonly  find  in  the  modern 
fox  hound  may  not  be  supposed  as  handsome 
as  a  small  one.  At  all  events,  dogs  with 
large  heads  will  be  uniformly  found  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  best  noses.  On  opening  the 
head  of  a  dog,  the  reason  is  evident ;  in  small 
headed  dogs  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for 
that  extension  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  which, 
on  this  account,  will  be  found  so  much  more 
abundant  in  dogs  with  large  capacious  heads. 
Therefore  that  fox  hound  will  have  a  decided 
superiority  where  the  largest  head  can  be 
grafted  upon  the  greatest  speed — it  will  be 
the  perfection  of  swiftness  and  nose : — The 
following  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  I 
have  just  been  stating.  Amongst  a  draft  of 
young  hounds  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  Lord 
Foley,  Will  Deane,  huntsman  to  the  former, 
remarked  in  his  letter,  “  that  he  could  not 
guess  at  Lord  Foley’s  dislike  to  the  hound, 
called  Glider,  then  sent,  which  was  of  the 
best  blood  in  the  country,  being  got  by  Mr. 
Meynell’s  Glider,  out  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s 
Blossom,  and  was,  moreover,  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  young  hound  he  had  ever  entered,  un¬ 
less  his  Lordship  took  a  distaste  to  the  large- 
7iess  of  his  head ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  as¬ 
sert,  although  it  might  appear  a  trifle  out  of 
size,  there  was  a  world  of  serious  mischief  to 
the  foxes  contained  in  it.”  The  event  justi¬ 
fied  Deane’s  prediction  in  its  utmost  latitude, 
for  Glider  proved  a  most  capital  chase,  and  was 
long  a  favourite  stallion  hound,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  and  inelegance  of  his  head. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  early  proof  which 
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Glider  gave  of  liis  excellence,  there  is  little 
question  that  the  circumstance  of  having  a 
large  head  would  have  condemned  him. 
Deane  had  marked  the  decided  superiority 
which  he  manifested  ;  but  was  most  probably 
ignorant  whence  it  arose ;  for  he  elearly  re¬ 
garded  that  as  a  defect  from  which  the  animal 
mainly  derived  the  excellence  which  he  so 
much  admired. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  old  school  of  fox 
hunters,  the  chase  has  become  a  system  of 
slow  coursing ;  for  having  lost  the  cry  of 
hounds  without  having  acquired  the  velocity 
of  greyhounds,  no  compensation  has  been 
derived  for  all  the  grander  beauties  of  fox 
hunting,  which  was  a  species  of  chase  pecu¬ 
liar  to  England  alone.  The  former  style  of 
hunting,  as  well  as  the  old  English  hunter 
(unquestionably  the  best  native  horse  of  the 
country)  have  altogether  vanished.  Whether 
the  new  school  of  fox  hunting  be  preferable, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  ;  but,  I  cannot 
help  lamenting  the  loss  of  many  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  and  beauties  which  attended  the  old 
system.  A  modern  fox  hunter,  who  seldom 
rises  before  ten,  can  enter  but  little  into  the 
spirit  of  the  poet,  who  says : — 

“  Hail,  gentle  dawn  !  mild,  blushing  goddess,  hail ! 
Rejoiced  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O’er  half  the  skies,  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way. 

And  orient  pearls  from  ev’ry  shrub  depend.” 

A  late  ingenious  writer  remarks,  it  is  sin¬ 
gular,  that  while  the  greyhound  has  been  im¬ 
proved  in  beauty,  speed,  and  strength  ;  while 
the  art  of  shooting  flying,  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  guns,  has  been  nearly  brought  to  a 
certainty,  the  advances  in  hunting  have  been 
intirely  retrograde ;  for,  while  the  animal 
whose  characteristics  should  be  ‘‘  good  nose 
and  good  bottom, is  so  increased  in  speed 
as  nearly  to  run  by  view,  and  instead  of  that 
cry  which  is  to  make  the  “  welkin  ring,^^  his 
velocity  obliges  him  to  run  mute ;  at  the 
same  time  the  race  horse  supplies  the  place  of 
the  old  English  hunter;  and  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  price  of  a  horse  capable  of 
carrying  weight  to  keep  up  with  these  fleet 
hounds,  is  advanced  from  forty  guineas  to 
three  hundred  ;  may  it  not  be  fairly  asked 
whether  all  these  costly  changes  are  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  system  ?  Or,  have  we  not, 
by  these  innovations,  forgotten  what  hunting 
is  ?  If  killing  foxes  be  any  proof,  parallel 
instances  may  be  easily  found  in  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  The  owner  of  the  celebrated  horse 
Matchem  weighed  twenty  stone,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  left  intirely  in  the  back  ground, 
his  huntsman  weighed  eighteen,  and  the 
whipper-in  sixteen  stone.  This  hunting  trio 
were  certainly  not  three  feathers,  and  they 
rode  through  as  difficult  a  country  as  any  in 
England,  which  was  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  seeming 
draw-backs,  few  packs  of  hounds  killed  more 
foxes,  although  the  foxes  of  that  day  ran  as 
stout  and  as  fast  as  those  of  the  present,  and 
the  country  was  more  wooded.  But,  had  the 
present  high  blooded  horses  been  then  thought 


as  essential  to  hunting  as  they  are  now,  where, 
in  all  Europe,  could  have  been  found  the  man 
who  could  so  easily  have  supplied  himself 
with  them  as  the  owner  of  Matchem  ?  In  his 
time,  a  hunter  was  one  thing  and  a  racer 
another.  In  our  days  they  are  one  and  the 
same  ;  and  the  qualification  for  our  hunters^ 
stakes  consists  in  walking  a  race  horse  in  his 
sheets  into  the  same  field  where  hounds  are, 
and,  in  the  phrase  of  the  turf,  “  letting  him 
look  at  them.'^ 

Fox  hunting  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
finest  diversion  in  the  world.  Stag  hunting, 
in  England  at  least,  seems  like  making  a 
plaything  of  the  matter.  Those,  indeed,  who 
are  fond  of  pomp  and  parade  in  hunting,  will 
perhaps  not  accede  to  this  opinion  ;  but  the 
only  mode  in  which  this  chase  can  recommend 
itself  to  the  real  sportsman,  is,  when  the  deer 
is  sought  for  and  found  like  other  game 
which  hounds  pursue;  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  an  outlying  fallow  deer,  tried  for  and 
unharboured  in  this  way,  to  shew  much  sport 
with  a  pack  of  harriers,  especially  where  the 
country  is  inclosed.  At  present,  very  few 
hounds,  except  those  of  the  royal  establish¬ 
ment,  are  kept  for  this  amusement  exclusively. 
In  fact,  it  appears  almost  ludicrous  to  convey 
a  stag  in  a  cart  to  a  particular  spot  where  he 
is  to  be  liberated.  Riding  up  to  the  side  of  a 
fox  cover  with  all  the  extasy  of  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  throwing  in  the  hounds,  form 
a  very  striking  contrast : — 

- r)e)jgjitful  scene ! 

Where  all  around  is  gay,  men,  horses,  dogs  ; 

— 7- - - - See  how  they  range 

Dispersed,  how  busily  this  way  and  that 
They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
Each  likely  haunt.  Hark  !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  full,  and  swelled  with  every  mouth. 

- -  - Hark  !  what  loud  shouts 

Re-echo  through  the  groves  ;  he  breaks  away  ; 

Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight.  Each  straggling  hound 
strains  o’er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack. 

’Tis  triumph  all  and  joy. — Someevile. 

The  above  will  be  scarcely  understood  by 
the  modern  stag  hunter ;  the  number  of 
which,  however,  is  very  small,  as  has  been 
already  observed. 

The  stag  hound  is  a  larger,  heavier  dog 
than  Ihe  fox  hound ;  and  as  they  are  not  so 
swift  they  are  more  easily  stopped,  when 
headed  by  the  huntsman  or  his  assistants,  even 
in  the  keenest  pursuit,  and  this  is  highly 
necessary,  since  the  stag  is  not  intended  to  be 
killed.  The  stag  leaves  a  very  hot  scent,  and 
is  eagerly  pursued  by  any  kind  of  hounds. 
The  late  Earl  of  Derby  used  fox  hounds  for 
this  chase  in  Surrey,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  frequently  defied  all  stoppages,  beat 
the  horsemen,  though  mounted  upon  the  first 
blood  horses  in  the  country,  and  baffled  every 
effort  to  restrain  their  impetuosity.  The  stag 
hound  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  talbotthan 
the  fox  hound,  with  superior  olfactory  organs, 
but  is  not  so  swift.  An  open  champaign 
country  is  generally  chosen  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  stag,  where  the  animal  may  generally  be 
seen  during  a  great  part  of  the  chase,  a  mile 
or  two  a  head  perhaps.  This  circumstance 
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so  forcibly  struck  a  naval  lieutenant,  who 
happened  to  be  upon  one  of  these  hunting 
parties,  that  when,  after  a  considerable  run, 
the  deer  got,  for  a  few  minutes  out  of  sight, 
he  coolly  pulled  out  his  watch  and  remarked, 
he  had  lost  sight  of  the  chase  twenty  minutes, 
P.  M. 

In  early  times,  when  the  king  lost  a  stag, 
proclamation  was  made  in  all  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  near  where  the  deer  was  supposed  to 
remain,  that  no  person  should  kill,  hunt,  or 
chase  him,  that  he  might  safely  return  to  the 
forest  again,  and  the  foresters  were  ordered 
to  harbour  the  said  hart,  and  by  degrees  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  forest,  and  that  deer 
was  ever  after  called  a  hart  royal  proclaimed. 
Some  years  sinee,  an  old  record  remained  in 
Nottingham  Castle,  stating,  that,  in  1194, 
Riehard  I.  chased  a  hart  from  Sherwood 
Forest  to  Barnsdale  in  Yorkshire,  and  there 
lost  him.  He  made  proclamation  at  Tunhill 
in  Yorkshire,  and  divers  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barnsdale,  that  no  per¬ 
son  should  chase,  kill,  or  hunt  the  said  deer, 
that  he  might  return  to  his  lair  in  the  forest 
of  Sherwood.  White  Hart  Silver,  as  it  is 
called,  was  a  heavy  fine  laid  on  some  lands 
near  the  forest  of  Blackmore,  Dorsetshire; 
the  proprietor,  T.  de  la  Lynde,  a  Dorsetshire 
baron  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  hav¬ 
ing  destroyed  a  white  hart  which  hadaft'orded 
that  prince  much  amusement  (probably  had 
been  proclaimed),  an  acknowledgment  was 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  history  of  Selborne, 
speaking  of  Wolmer  Forest,  observes,  that 
although  large  herds  of  deer  do  much  harm 
to  a  neighbourhood,  yet  the  injury  to  the 
morals  of  the  people  is  of  more  moment  than 
the  loss  of  their  crops.  The  temptation  is 
irresistible ;  for  there  is  such  an  inherent 
spirit  for  hunting  in  human  nature  as  scarcely 
any  inhibition  can  restrain.  Hence,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  century,  all 
this  country  (continues  Mr.  White)  was  wild 
about  deer  stealing.  Unless  they  were  hun¬ 
ters,  as  they  aflected  to  call  themselves,  no 
young  person  was  allowed  to  be  possessed  of 
manhood  or  gallantry. 

Nor  is  the  passion  for  the  chase  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  lower  orders  ;  for  such 
has  been  the  ardour  for  this  diverson,  as  to 
interest  men  of  the  greatest  abilities ;  even 
those  who  were  occupied  in  the  whirlwind  of 
politics,  have  contrived  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  pleasure  of  hunting.  Of 
this  the  late  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  instance  :  fond  of  field  sports  from  his 
youth,  this  exalted  statesman  retained  his 
attachment  to  them  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
prevented  him  from  participating  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  them.  He  was  accustomed  to 
hunt  with  a  pack  of  beagles  in  Richmond 
Park  ;  and  in  the  pictures  taken  of  him,  he 
preferred  being  drawn  as  a  sportsman.  Upon 
receiving  a  packet  of  letters,  he  usually 


opened  that  from  bis  gamekeeper  first.  So 
strong  indeed  has  been  the  desire  for  this 
amusement,  as  to  fascinate  even  the  blind. 
The  celebrated  Saunderson,  professor  of  Ma¬ 
thematics  at  Cambridge,  who  was  intirely 
destitute  of  sight,  continued  to  hunt  till  very 
old  :  his  horse  was  accustomed  to  follow  that 
of  his  servant,  and  the  pleasure  of  Saunder¬ 
son  was  extreme,  when  he  heard  the  cry  of 
the  hounds  and  the  shouts  of  the  huntsmen, 
and  which  he  used  to  express  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  those  who,  possessing  their  eye¬ 
sight,  could  consequently  be  more  gratified 
by  the  incidents  and  the  pleasures  of  the  pur¬ 
suit.  Of  the  chase,  enlivening  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  periods  of  human  existence,  many  in- 
contestible  instances  are  already  upon  record  ; 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  a  Shropshire 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  Hill,  who  died  in  February, 
1804, at  the  age  of  ninety  seven,  and  a  fort¬ 
night  only  previous  to  his  decease,  joined 
with  vivacity  in  the  chase.  Owen  Carroll, 
also,  the  celebrated  Irish  huntsman,  who  died 
in  the  same  year  at  Duft’ny  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Cesar  Colclough,  Esq.,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six,  sixty  of  which  he  had  spent  in  that  gen¬ 
tleman's  family.  At  one  time,  his  own  age 
and  that  of  his  horse  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  six  years,  and  yet  neither  could  be  beat 
by  the  youngest  in  the  field.  The  late  Judge 
Kelly,  nearly  as  old  as  himself,  came  to  Mr. 
Colclough's  to  hunt  with  a  man  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much  from  every  sportsman  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Until  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  Carroll  went  out  regularly  with 
the  hounds  ;  and  his  voice  retained  its  musi¬ 
cal  clearness  to  the  last. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fair  sex  mani¬ 
fested  a  strong  passion  for  the  chase  ;  and  in 
consequence  the  ladies  at  that  period  formed 
hunting  parties  by  themselves,  and  rode 
astride  upon  the  saddle  ;  but  this  indecorous 
custom  was  not  general,  nor  of  long  continu¬ 
ance.  An  author  of  the  seventeenth  century 
says,  “  the  ladies  of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  that 
used  hawking  and  hunting,  were  once  in  a 
great  vaine  of  wearing  breeches;’*  the  only 
argument  in  favour  of  this  habit  was  decency, 
in  case  of  an  accident ;  but  it  was  observed, 
that  such  accident  might  be  prevented,  more 
consistently  with  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  by 
refraining  altogether  from  these  dangerous 
recreations. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  extremely  fond  of  the 
chase,  and  very  frequently  indulged  herself 
in  following  the  hounds  ;  for  which  reason 
the  nobility  who  entertained  her  in  her  dif¬ 
ferent  progresses,  made  large  hunting  parties, 
which  the  queen  usually  joined  when  the 
weather  permitted.  “  Her  Majesty  (says 
Rowland  White,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Sidney,  dated  Sept.  12,  1600)  is  well  and  ex¬ 
cellently  disposed  to  hunting;  for  every  se¬ 
cond  day  she  is  on  horseback,  and  continues 
the  sport  long."  At  this  period  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  had  just  entered  her  seventy-seventh 
year  ! 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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HUNTING  THE  BISON,  &c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN,  &C. 


SiR) — In  Great  Britain,  the  science  of  Field 
Sports  is  better  understood,  and  the  chase  followed 
with  more  ardour,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  yet  the  objects  of  pursuit  are  comparatively 
few,  owing  to  its  high  state  of  cultivation;  and 
fox-hunting,  the  most  fascinating  diversion  in  the 
world,  would  altogether  cease,  were  it  not  for  the 
care  with  which  these  animals  are  preserved.  In 
those  parts  of  the  world,  however,  where  human 
nature  is  thinly  scattered,  where  uncultivated  wilds 
afford  shelter  to  numerous,  as  well  as  large  animals, 
the  chase  is  more  diversified,  and  assumes  altoge¬ 
ther  a  different  character.  If  therefore  you  can 
spare  a  page  or  two  of  your  entertaining  miscel- 
lany,  the  following  account  of  hunting  the  bison 
and  the  buffalo  is  entirely  at  your  service  ; — 

The  bison  is  an  animal  of  the  ox  tribe,  with  a 
high  protuberance  on  the  shoulder,  and  all  the  fore 
part  of  the  animal  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair. 
Its  horns  are  short  and  pointing  outwards ;  its 
look  is  fierce,  and  it  has  altogether  the  appearance 
of  a  very  strong,  as  well  as  a  very  formidable 
creature.  Bisons  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  the 
open  savannahs  morning  and  evening.  During 
the  sultry  parts  of  the  day  they  retire  to  rest  near 
shady  rivulets  and  streams  of  water. 

In  Louisiana,  the  bison  is  hunted  by  men 
mounted  on  horseback,  each  with  a  sharp  crescent 
pointed  spear  in  his  hand.  They  approach  with 
the  wind ;  and  as  soon  as  the  animals  smell  the 
hunters  they  make  off,  but  the  sight  of  the  horses 
moderates  their  fear,  and  the  majority  of  them, 
from  their  luxuriant  feeding,  are,  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  so  fat  and  unwieldy,  as  easily  to  be 
induced  to  slacken  their  pace.  As  soon  as  the 
hunters  overtake  them,  they  endeavour  to  strike 
the  crescent  just  above  the  ham,  so  as  to  cut 
through  the  tendons,  and  render  them  an  easy 
prey.  If  the  wound  be  not  effectual,  they  will 
turn,  and  rush  upon  their  enemies  with  the  utmost 
fury ;  and  if  any  of  the  hunters  should  not  be  able 
to  elude  them,  they  will  tear  him  to  pieces  with 
their  horns  and  hoofs. 

Hunting  the  Bison  is  also  common  in  several 
parts  of  South  America :  it  commences  with  a  sort 
of  festivity,  and  ends  in  an  entertainment  in  which 
one  of  their  carcases  supplies  the  only  ingredient. 
As  soon  as  a  herd  is  seen  on  the  plain,  the  most 
fleet  and  active  of  the  horsemen  prepare  to  attack 
them,  and,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  widely 
extended  crescent,  hunt  them  in  all  directions. 
After  a  while  they  become  so  jaded  and  weary, 
that  they  seem  ready  to  sink  under  their  fatigue; 
and  such  therefore  as  are  unable  to  exert  the 
necessary  speed  for  their  escape,  are  slaughtered ; 
the  choicest  parts  are  cut  off  by  the  hunters,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  carcase  is  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  wolves. 

These  animals  are  numerous  in  Canada,  and  are 
waylaid  and  shot  by  the  Indians.  But  they  fre¬ 
quently  hunt  them  on  a  larger  scale.  They  encir¬ 
cle  a  considerable  space,  where  they  have  pre¬ 


viously  observed  a  number  of  bisons;  and  setting 
fire  to  the  grass,  which  in  summer  is  very  long 
and  dry,  as  it  continues  to  burn,  they  advance, 
closing  their  ranks  as  they  proceed.  The  animals, 
alarmed  by  the  fire,  gallop  confusedly  about  till 
they  are  hemmed  in  so  close,  that  frequently  not  a 
single  beast  is  able  to  escape.  In  taking  aim,  the 
natives  direct  the  piece  to  the  hollow  of  the  shoul¬ 
der,  by  which  means  they  generally  bring  them 
down  at  one  shot. 

Bisons  are  so  amazingly  strong,  that,  when  they 
fly  through  the  woods  from  a  pursuer,  they  fre¬ 
quently  brush  down  trees  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg  ; 
and  be  the  snow  ever  so  deep,  they  will  plunge 
through  it  faster  than  the  swiftest  Indian  can  run 
in  snow-shoes. 

These  animals  are  inoffensive  if  unmolested ; 
but  exhibit  both  courage  and  sagacity  when  at¬ 
tacked  :  their  defence  against  wolves  is  admirable. 
Whenever  they  perceive  the  approach  of  a  drove 
of  these  fierce  and  ravenous  animals,  the  herd 
forms  itself  into  a  circle,  having  the  weakest  in  the 
middle,  and  ihe  strongest  ranged  on  the  outside; 
thus,  with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  presenting  an 
impenetrable  front  of  horns. 

The  buffalo,  another  ramification  of  the  ox  tribe, 
though  domesticated  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  is  more  fierce  in  a  state  of  nature 
than  the  bison ;  though  perhaps  this  remark  is 
more  applicable  to  such  of  these  animals  as  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  than  to  those  which  are  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  savage  disposition  of  this 
animal  renders  it  well  known  at  the  Cape  as  well 
in  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  larger  as  well  as 
stronger  than  the  common  ox ;  and  though  the 
fore  parts  of  its  body  are  covered  with  long,  coarse 
hair,  yet  it  differs  in  appearance  from  the  bison. 
The  horns  are  thick  and  rugged  at  the  base,  some¬ 
times  measuring  three  feet  in  length,  and  lying  so 
flat  as  to  cover  almost  all  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  ears  are  large  and  slouching.  The  body  and 
limbs  are  very  thick  and  muscular ;  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  frequently  found  eight  feet  long  and  six  in 
height.  The  head  hangs  down,  and  bears  a  most 
fierce  and  malevolent  aspect. 

In  Caffraria,  these  animals  are  so  common,  that 
a  hundred  and  upwards  of  them  may  be  frequently 
seen  on  the  extensive  and  burning  plains  of  that 
country.  They  generally  retire  to  the  thickets  and 
woods  in  the  day  time,  from  which  they  emerge  at 
night  for  the  purpose  of  grazing.  Treacherous  in 
the  extreme,  they  frequently  conceal  themselves 
among  the  trees,  and  there  stand  lurking  till  some 
unfortunate  traveller  passes  by,  when  the  furious 
animal  rushes  forth,  and  the  only  mode  of  escape 
is  by  climbing  a  tree.  Flight  is  of  no  avail,  the 
pedestrian  is  soon  overtaken,  and  gored  to  death. 
Even  after  the  ferocious  beast  has  killed  his  vic¬ 
tim,  he  will  stand  over  him  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards,  trampling  him  with  his  hoofs,  and  crushing 
him  with  his  knees ;  further,  he  will  mangle  and 
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tear  the  body  to  pieces  with  his  horns  and  teeth  ; 
as  well  as  strip  off  the  skin  by  licking  it  with  his 
tongue.  During  these  operations,  however,  the 
savage  beast  will  retire  several  times,  and  return 
again  to  the  body,  in  order  to  gratify  afresh  his 
cruel  and  malignant  disposition. 

The  Cape  buffalo  is  frequently  hunted  by  the 
European  settlers  there,  as  well  as  by  the  natives. 
Some  Europeans  at  the  Cape  chased  a  buffalo, 
and  having  driven  him  into  a  narrow  place,  he 
turned  round,  and  instantly  pushed  at  one  of  his 
pursuers,  who  happened  to  have  on  a  red  waist¬ 
coat.  The  man,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  ran  to 
the  water,  plunged  in,  and  swam  off :  the  animal 
swam  after  him ;  and  the  poor  fellow  had  no 
alternative  but  that  of  diving.  The  buffalo  thus 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  swam  onwards  towards  the 
opposite  shore,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  where  he 
was  shot  by  a  gun  from  a  vessel  lying  at  a  little 
distance. 

In  Caffraria,  the  buffalo  is  hunted  by  the  natives, 
and  generally  killed  by  means  of  javelins,  which 
the  Caffres  use  with  much  dexterity.  When  a 
Caffre  has  discovered  the  place  where  several  buf¬ 
faloes  are  collected  together,  he  blows  a  pipe 
made  of  the  thigh  bovie  of  a  sheep,  which  is  heard 
at  a  great  distance  :  the  moment  his  comrades  hear 
this  notice,  they  run  up  to  the  spot,  and  surround¬ 
ing  the  animals,  which  they  take  care  to  approach 
by  degrees,  throw  their  javelins  at  them.  This  is 
generally  done  with  so  sure  an  aim,  that  out  of 
eight  or  twelve,  it  is  very  rare  that  a  single  one 
escapes. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  some  of 
the  hunters  are  tossed  and  killed ;  but  this  is  a 
circumstance  not  much  regarded  by  the  Caffrarians. 

As  Professor  Thunberg  was  travelling  in  Caffra¬ 
ria,  he  and  his  companions  had  just  entered  a 
wood,  where  they  discovered  a  large  old  male 
buffalo  lying  quite  alone,  in  a  spot,  that,  for  the 
space  of  a  few  square  yards,  was  free  from  bushes. 
The  animal  no  sooner  observed  the  guide,  who 
went  first,  than,  with  a  horrible  roar,  he  rushed 
upon  him.  The  fellow  turned  his  horse  short 
round,  behind  a  large  tree,  and  the  buffalo  rushed 
straight  forwards  to  the  next  man,  and  gored  his 
horse  so  dreadfully  in  the  belly  that  it  died  soon 
after.  The  two  men  climbed  trees ;  and  the  furious 
animal  made  his  way  towards  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  of  whom  Thunberg  was  one,  and  who  were 
approaching  at  some  short  distance.  A  horse 
without  a  rider  was  in  the  front,  which  the  buffalo 
no  sooner  perceived  than  he  became  more  out¬ 
rageous  ;  he  attacked  the  horse  with  so  much  fury, 
that  he  not  only  drove  his  horns  into  the  animal’s 
breast,  but  even  out  again  through  the  very  saddle. 
The  horse  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  instantly 
died.  Just  at  this  moment  the  Professor  came 
up ;  but  immediately  abandoned  his  horse,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  tree.  The  buffalo,  however, 
seemed  satiated  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
horse,  for  he  turned  round,  and  galloped  away. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Professor  and  his  party 
espied  a  large  herd  of  buffaloes  grazing  on  a  plain. 
Being  now  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  disposition 
of  these  animals,  and  knowing  that  they  would 
not  attack  any  persons  in  the  open  plain,  they 
approached  within  forty  yards  and  fired  amongst 


them.  Alarmed  at  the  sudden  flash  and  report, 
the  whole  herd  made  off  towards  the  woods.  The 
wounded  buffaloes  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd ;  and  among  these  was  an  old 
bull  buffalo,  which  ran  with  fury  towards  the  party. 
They  knew  that,  from  the  situation  of  the  eyes  of 
these  animals,  they  could  see  in  scarcely  any  other 
direction  than  straight  forward ;  and  that  in  a 
plain,  if  a  man  that  was  pursued,  darted  out  of 
the  open  course,  and  threw  himself  flat  on  the 
ground,  they  would  gallop  forward  to  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  before  they  missed  him.  These 
circumstances  prevented  them  suffering  any  mate¬ 
rial  alarm.  The  animal  thus  passed  close  by 
them,  and  fell  before  he  appeared  to  have  disco¬ 
vered  his  error.  Such,  however,  was  his  strength, 
that  notwithstanding  a  ball  had  entered  his  chest, 
and  penetrated  through  the  greatest  part  of  his 
body,  he  ran  at  full  speed  several  hundred  paces 
before  he  fell. 

The  buffalo  found  in  America  is  not  so  ferocious 
as  the  animal  of  the  same  name  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape.  B.  O. 


Indian  Horse  Broken  in. — (From  Irvin's  Sketches 
in  India.) — A  young  Indian  first  came  forward, 
and  led  up  a  bright  jet-black  marc ;  after  him  fol¬ 
lowed  another,  bolding  in  his  hand  a  long  buffalo  tug, 
or  halter,  which  restrained  the  wild  motions  of  a  two 
years’  old  colt.  His  colour  was  snowy-white,  here 
and  there  broken  with  spots  of  hrowm.  He  had 
been  caught  wild  from  the  prairies  hut  a  few  weeks 
before.  He  was  a  slave  ;  hut  he  had  never  been 
mounted — his  hack  had  never  bent  to  a  burden. 
They  led  him  up  to  his  own  native  wildness — his 
tail  stood  out — his  ears  were  pricked  up — his  eyes 
starting — his  nostrils  expanded — and  every  hair  of 
his  long  mane  seemed  almost  erect  with  an  undefin- 
able  feeling  of  terror.  At  one  moment  he  dashed 
swiftly  around  at  the  full  stretch  of  the  long  tug 
w^hich  secured  him — then  pausing,  and  shaking  his 
long  mane  over  his  bead,  he  fixed  the  gaze  of  his 
almost  bursting  eyes  upon  his  captor.  Then  raising 
his  head,  and  casting  a  long,  lingering,  and  almost 
despairing  gaze  upon  the  hills  of  the  prairie,  which 
till  then  had  been  his  home,  he  made  a  desperate 
leap  forward,  dragging  to  the  ground  the  Indian  who 
held  the  end  of  his  halter.  Others,  however,  rushed 
to  his  assistance,  and  held  him  in.  The  crowd  then 
attempted  to  close  round  him,  hut  he  reared  upon 
his  hind  legs,  and  kept  them  at  bay  with  rapid  and 
powerful  hlow’S  of  his  fore  feet.  At  length  a  young 
Indian,  who  was  standing  near,  threw  off  his  robe 
and  crept  cautiously  towards  the  animal  from  be¬ 
hind.  With  a  sudden  leap  he  hounded  upon  his 
back,  and  seized  the  tug,  which  was  secured  in  his 
mouth.  Before  this,  the  efforts  of  the  animal  had 
been  violent ;  but  when  he  felt  the  burden  upon  his 
hack — when  he  felt  the  curbing  hand  of  his  rider — 
he  sent  up  a  shrill  and  almost  frantic  scream — he 
bounded  in  the  air  like  a  wild  cat — he  reared,  he 
plunged  ;  but  in  vain.  His  rider  was  a  master 
hand,  and  retained  his  seat  as  unmoved  as  if  he  had 
constituted  part  of  the  animal  itself.  He  curbed 
him  in — he  lashed  him  with  his  heavy  whip,  until  he 
crouched  like  a  dog  upon  the  prairie.  His  spirit 
w'as  crushed — and  the  last  spark  of  freedom  was  ex¬ 
tinguished.  Shortly  after,  one  of  the  hunters  came 
up  and  tied  a  pack  upon  his  hack.  He  made  no  re¬ 
sistance,  and  they  led  him  off  with  the  rest,  to  finish- 
his  days  in  drudgery  and  toil.” 
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The  MARTERN,  or  MARTIN. 


( From  Johnson's  Garhelieeper's  Directory.) 


This  animal  is  met  with  only  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  found,  however,  in  many  of 
the  woody  parts  of  this  country,  and  particularly 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  North.  The  martern  is  nearly 
thirty  inches  in  length,  from  the  snout  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  the  latter  measuring  about  ten  inches. 
As  this  animal  is  not  generally  known,  a  particular 
description  maybe  acceptable.  The  head  is  small 
and  elegantly  shaped,  the  eyes  are  lively,  and  all 
its  motions  agile  and  graceful  ;  the  ears  are  broad, 
rounded,  and  open  ;  the  back,  sides,  and  tail,  are 
covered  with  a  fine  thick  ash-coloured  down  at 
bottom,  with  long  hair  intermixed  of  a  light  chest¬ 
nut,  tipt  with  black,  giving  a  darkish-brown  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  whole ;  the  head  browi ,  with  a 
slight  cast  of  red ;  the  legs  and  upper  side  of  the 
feet  chocolate,  the  under  sides  are  covered  with 
similar  thick  down  to  the  body  ;  the  feet  are  broad 
the  claws  white,  large,  and  sharp,  but  not  retrac¬ 
tile,  like  those  of  the  cat ;  they  are,  however,  well 
calculated  for  climbing  trees,  in  which  it,  for  the 
most  part,  resides.  The  throat  and  breast  are 
white,  belly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  except 
being  rather  paler  :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  marterns  vary  in  their  colour,  in¬ 
clining  more  or  less  to  ash-colour,  according  to 
their  age,  or  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  skin  of  this  animal  has  a  musky  smell,  dif¬ 
fering  very  much  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
ramifications  of  this  tribe,  such  as  the  polecat, 
weasel,  &c.,  whose  fetid  effluvium  is  too  well  and 
too  generally  known  to  need  description.  The  mar¬ 
tern  lives  in  the  woods,  and  in  winter  will  very  often 
shelter  itself  in  the  nest  of  the  magpie  or  crow  :  it 
will  also  take  possession  of  the  habitation  or  dray  of 
the  squirrel,  killing  the  original  possessor  if  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  at  home.  It  breeds  in  the  hollow’s  of  trees, 
and  produces  from  four  to  six  young  ones  at  a  time : 
which  are  brought  forth  with  their  eyes  shut,  but 
thrive  rapidly,  and  soon  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  As  the  female  has  but  a  small  quantity  of 
milk,  she  compensates  for  this  defect  by  bringing 
home  eggs  and  living  birds  to  her  offspring,  which 
she  thus  habituates  to  a  life  of  plunder  and  carnage. 
The  feathered  tribes,  whenever  they  perceive  their 
enemy,  the  martern,  testify  every  mark  of  animosity 
and  terror.  The  martern,  when  taken  young,  is 
easily  tamed. 

There  is  another  similar  animal,  called  the  Pine 
Martern,  which  is  sometimes,  I  believe,  though 
very  rarely,  seen  in  England  :  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  yellow  throat  and  breast.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  Wales. 

The  martern  feeds  on  game  and  birds,  and  will 
also,  it  is  said,  eat  rats,  mice,  &c.  This  animal 
seizes  the  pheasant  when  roosting. 

When  the  haunts  of  the  martern  are  known,  it 
may  be  taken  with  a  steel  trap,  baited  with  a  small 
bird,  a  piece  of  a  pigeon  or  pheasant.  They  may 
be  taken  in  the  box  trap  (such  as  are  used  in  warrens) 
which  should  be  baited  with  a  bird  in  the  centre. 


and  the  feathers  strewed  through  the  trap  from  on® 
end  to  the  other.  But  a  more  certain  way  of  taking 
them,  it  is  said,  in  a  cover  paled  in,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  as  they  constantly  run  the  pales  and  posts  to 
dry  themselves  in  the  morning,  a  groove  should  bo 
cut  in  some  of  the  posts  where  they  run,  sufficient 
to  contain  a  large  rat  trap  :  the  trap  must  be  set  in 
the  groove  without  a  bait,  and  in  leaping  upon  the 
place  they  are  sure  to  be  caught.  The  trap  should 
be  made  fast  to  the  post  by  a  small  chain. 


THE  POLECAT. 


This  animal  is  known  by  various  names  or  local 
appellations.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
called  a  Fitchet,  in  others  a  Foumart,  in  others 
again  a  Fillemark.  The  polecat  is  larger  than  the 
ferret,  which,  however,  it  very  much  resembles  in 
appearance  and  disposition.  But,  according  to 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given  us  by  natural¬ 
ists,  there  are,  it  seems,  internal  differences  which 
distinctly  mark  these  two  animals  :  the  poh^cat  has 
but  fourteen  ribs  ;  whereas  the  ferret  has  fifteen  ; 
and  it  also  wants  one  of  the  breast  bones  which  is 
found  in  the  ferret.  The  ferret  is  more  slender 
and  elongated  than  the  polecat,  and  has  also  a 
more  pointed  or  sharper  snout.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  ;  it  is  white  about 
the  mouth  ;  the  ears  are  short,  rounded,  and  tip¬ 
ped  with  white  :  a  little  beyond  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  a  stripe  commences,  which  runs  backward, 
partly  white  and  partly  yellow.  Its  hair  is  of  two 
sorts,  the  long  and  the  furry,  and  the  two  kinds 
are  of  different  colours  ;  the  longer  is  black,  and 
the  shorter  a  dull  or  dirty  yellow,  which  produces 
the  general  chocolate  colour  already  mentioned; 
the  feet  and  tail  are  blacker  than  any  other  parts  : 
the  claws  are  white  underneath  and  brown  above  ; 
and  its  tail  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long. 

The  polecat,  like  the  fox,  avoids  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  human  countenance  ;  and,  like  the  fox 
too  possesses  the  most  undaunted  courage.  How¬ 
ever,  m  comparing  these  two  animals,  though  they 
happen  to  agree  in  the  two  particulars  just  men¬ 
tioned,  yet  they  are  enemies  to  each  other  :  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fox  will  not  fail  to  kill  the  polecat 
whenever  they  meet ;  in  fact,  the  fox  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  unrelenting  enemy  of  all  the  smaller 
vermin.  Renard  will  kill  and  eat  the  wild  cat,  or 
any  other  cat  which  might  happen  to  come  in  his 
way  ;  as  well  as  the  polecat,  the  weasel,  the  stoat, 
the  rat,  &c. 

The  polecat  evinces  an  insatiate  thirst  for  blood, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  young 
game ;  and  if  it  is  not  openly  so  to  that  which  is 
full  grown,  it  is  because  it  is  not  so  easily  caught : 
it  will  surprise  hares  on  their  seats,  will  seize  par¬ 
tridges  or  pheasants  on  the  nest ;  and  is  incredibly 
destructive  in  a  rabbit  warren  :  it  will,  like  all  other 
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animals  of  the  weasel  tribe,  kill  much  more  than 
it  can  devour  ;  in  fact,  so  fond  are  these  animals  of 
sucking  the  blood  of  their  victims,  that,  in  a  place 
like  a  rabbit  warren,  or  wherever  their  food  is 
presented  in  such  abundance,  the  polecat  (and  the 
same  of  the  weasel  and  stoat)  would  continue^ 
destroying,  if  undisturbed,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  blood. 

The  polecat  is  particularly  destructive  among 
pigeons,  when  it  happens  to  get  into  a  dove  house: 
— it  dispatches  each  bird  with  a  single  wound 
near  to,  or  in,  the  head  ;  and,  after  killing  all  it  can, 
and  sucking  their  blood,  will  convey  them  to  its 
retreat.  This  the  animal  will  carefblly  perform, 
going  and  returning,  and  bringing  them  one  by  one 
to  its  hole  ;  but  if  it  should  happen  that  the  opening 
by  which  it  got  into  the  dove  house  be  not  large 
enough  for  the  body  of  the  pigeon  to  pass  through, 
this  mischievous  animal  contents  itself  with  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  heads,  and  makes  a  most  delicious 
feast  upon  the  brains. 

The  polecat  is  also  fond  of  honey,  frequently 
robbing  the  bee  hives  in  winter,  a  period  when  its 
prey  is  not  so  easily  found  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

Their  retreat  is  generally  in  banks  well  sheltered 
with  brambles  or  underwood,  or  amongst  brakes 
or  woods  or  other  similar  situations.  They  burrow 
in  the  ground  making  a  tolerably  large  hole,  about 
two  feet  deep,  which  may  easily  be  known  by  any 
one  who  has  once  noticed  the  hole  of  a  polecat. 
In  winter,  they  will  frequently  approach  houses  or 
buildings,  and  will  rob  the  hen  roost,  the  pigeon 
house,  or  even  the  dairy  when  pressed  by  hunger  : 
on  these  occasions,  they  contrive  to  form  a  retreat 
in  or  under  some  of  the  walls ;  and,  if  they  are 
unable  to  secure  an  asylum  of  this  sort,  they  will 
make  their  way  under  the  corn  stacks  ;  and,  when¬ 
ever  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  all  the  rats  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  remove  to  a  greater  distance; 
the  polecat  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  rat,  and  of  this 
the  latter  is  very  well  aware  ;  and  yet  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  polecat  (from  its  size)  is  unable  to 
follow  it  through  its  burrows  or  runs  ;  and  the  rat, 
as  if  conscious  of  this  incapacity  in  the  former,  re¬ 
moves  no  further  from  the  presence  of  its  enemy 
than  Vy’hat  may  suit  its  convenience ; — the  writer 
witnessed  an  instance,  where  a  great  number  of  rats 
were  found  in  a  stack  of  wheat,  but  all  of  them  in 
the  upper  part;  for  several  feet  from  the  ground, 
not  a  rat  was  to  be  met  with,  which  excited  some 
surprise  ;  but  the  circumstance  developed  itself  on 
reaching  the  bottom,  where  it  was  found  an  enor¬ 
mous  polecat  had  taken  up  its  abode. 

T  le  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  the  spring, 
to  the  number  of  from  fourorsix.  To  “stink  like  a 
polecat  ”  is  a  common  observation  in  some  parts; 
and  indeed  so  impregnated  does  every  part  of  the 
animal  appear  to  be  with  a  very  offensive  fetid 
matter,  that  even  the  fur,  which  is  soft  and  warm, 
can  scarcely  be  divested  of  it : — whenever  the  pole¬ 
cat  happens  to  be  killed,  the  fetid  matter  just 
mentioned  issues  from  the  pores  of  its  body  in 
great  quantities,  forming  a  very  unpleasant  efflu¬ 
vium,  which  is  perceptible  even  at  some  distance. 

There  are  farmers  to  be  met  with,  who,  when¬ 
ever  a  polecat  approaches  their  barns,  buildings, 
or  houses,  afford  it  every  possible  protection  on  ac- 
count  of  its  enmity  to  rats  ;  but  as  its  chief  pro¬ 


pensities  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
sportsman,  so  gamekeepers  should  be  careful  to 
destroy  it  wherever  it  is  to  be  met  with. 

If  taken  young  the  polecat  is  not  difficult  to 
tame;  nor  in  a  domestic  state  is  it  offensive  to  the 
human  olfactory  organs  ;  as  although  it  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  fetid  matter,  yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  effluvium  which  thence  arises  is  only  thrown 
off  when  the  animal  is  killed  or  very  much  alarmed. 

The  polecat  is  seldom  seen  during  the  day,  un¬ 
loss  compelled  by  hunger  to  quit  its  retreat ;  but, 
as  soon  as  night  sets  in,  it  leaves  its  hole  in  quest 
of  prey ;  when  it  may  be  pursued  and  killed  by 
terriers.  In  the  midland  counties  hunting  the 
polecat  by  moonlight  forms  a  diversion  for  school¬ 
boys  and  the  younger  branches.  After  nightfall, 
when  the  polecat  rambles  abroad,  its  hole,  if  known, 
is  stopped,  the  terriers  are  thrown  off,  one  of  which, 
upon  whom  the  greatest  dependence  can  be  placed, 
has  a  small  bell  fastened  round  his  neck,  in  order 
that  the  hunters  may  know  where  the  dogs  are 
questing.  When  they  hit  upon  the  scent,  the  ter¬ 
riers  give  tongue  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  polecat  finds 
himself  persued,  he  makes  directly  for  his  hole, 
which,  if  stopped,  he  cannot  of  course  enter,  and  is 
compelled  to  seek  some  other  retreat,  during  which 
he  is  perhaps  killed  : — if  run  to  ground,  he  is  very 
unceremoniously  dug  out  and  worried  on  the  spot ; 
it  being  a  general  opinion  amongst  the  vulgar  (in 
Leicestershire  for  instance)  that  whenever  or  where- 
ever  a  polecat  is  run  to  ground,  they  have  a  right 
to  dig  him  out. 

The  above  method,  however,  is  not  the  mode  in 
which  I  would  recommend  gamekeepers  to  destroy 
the  polecat ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur¬ 
pose,  they  can  go  a  much  shorter  and  surer  way  to 
work  :  this  animal  seems  possessed  of  little  cun¬ 
ning,  and  is  trapped  with  little  difficulty.  The 
steel  trap  is  generally  used  for  this  animal ;  but  it 
may  be  taken  in  the  following  manner  : — box  traps 
may  be  set  in  the  bottom  of  ditches,  or  under  walls 
or  pales,  with  the  ends  of  the  traps  fenced  up  to, 
for  four  or  five  yards  aslant,  and  two  or  three  yards 
wide  at  the  entrance,  with  earth,  bushes,  or  broken 
pales,  so  that  the  animal  cannot  pass  without 
entering  the  trap.  A  trail  of  red  herrings,  half 
broiled,  should  be  drawn  from  one  trap  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  traps  should  be  baited  with  the  same 
material,  with  which  also  the  ends  of  the  traps  may 
he  rubbed.  By  having  both  ends  of  box  traps 
painted  white,  and  rubbed  with  herrings  or  the 
entrails  of  any  animal,  hares  will  be  deterred  from 
entering.  This  mode  is  well  calculated  to  catch 
the  wild  cat,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  quadrupedal 
vermin.  Therefore,  when  any  of  the  traps  are 
sprung,  a  bag  sufficiently  large  to  admit  an  end 
of  the  trap  is  to  be  provided  and  slipped  over  it ; 
and  by  rattling  at  the  other  end  of  the  trap,  the 
creature  will  spring  into  the  bag  ;  for  without  some 
such  precaution,  should  a  wild  cat  be  caught,  the 
moment  the  light  is  admitted,  it  will  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  person  opening  it. — This  is  the  method  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted  by  warreners. 

The  steel  trap,  however,  is  by  far  the  best  and  surest 
method  of  taking  the  polecat — and  indeed  the  best 
method  of  catching  all  kinds  of  vermin.  It  is  more 
portable,  more  easily  prepared,  and  very  rarely 
fails  in  its  operation. — See  the  article  Tkappino. 
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The  KING^s  ARABIAN  HORSES.— Plate. 


Amongst  the  presents  lately  sent  from  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  to  William  IV.  were  two 
Arabian  Horses  ;  and  through  the  polite  at¬ 
tention  of  Colonel  Wemyss  his  Majesty’s 
gracious  permission  was  obtained  to  view 
these  interesting  animals,  and  also  to  present 
their  likenesses  to  our  readers,  which  were 
sketched  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  truth, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  painter  to  the  Queen. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  I  visited  Hampton, 
where  the  King’s  breeding  stud  is  kept,  and 
to  which  place  the  Arabians  in  question  had 
been  sent,  after  remaining  a  few  days  in  the 
stables  at  Pimlico,  and  was  highly  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  these  beautiful  animals,  which 
I  looked  well  over.  In  the  first  place  I  must 
observe,  that  these  horses  had  left  the  vessel 
which  conveyed  them  from  India  to  this 
country  only  a  fortnight,  after  having  been 
closely  confined  for  four  months,  during 
which  they  had  evidently  encountered  the 
heavy  gales  so  prevalent  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Cape.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  their  condition  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  much  reduced;  and,  although  they  were 
thus  presented  under  the  greatest  disadvan¬ 
tage,  they  appeared  lively,  playful,  good- 
tempered,  and  manifested  the  light,  elastic, 
elegant  characteristics  of  the  genuine 
Arabian  horse. 

The  more  prominent  figure,  whose  com¬ 
plete  lateral  form  is  presented  to  the  eye,  is 
the  finer  animal  of  the  two,  and  his  height  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  Arabian  which  has 
hitherto  fallen  under  my  observation  ;  on 
standing  up  to  him,  I  judged  his  height  to  be 
at  least  fifteen  hands,  perhaps  a  trifle  more, 
yet  scarcely  reaching  fifteen  hands  and  an 
inch.  The  true  form  of  the  animal  is  well 
represented  in  the  engraving,  which  the 
reader  will  perceive,  exhibits  that  well 
defined  obliquity  of  shoulder,  wide  spread, 
well  set-in  quarter,  and  length  of  posterior 
sweep,  so  pre-eminently  indicative  of  speed 
and  power,  and  which,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  distinguish  the  beautiful  variety  of 
the  tribe  under  consideration  from  all  rami¬ 
fications  of  this  most  elegant  quadruped  in 
nature.  In  these  essential  principles  or  ele¬ 
ments,  our  turf  horses  are  inferior  to  the 
genuine  Arabian,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  form 
of  the  head,  which  is  truly  and  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving.  Were  we  disposed 
to  criticise  this  splendid  horse  with  fastidious 
nicety,  we  might  say  that  his  hocks  were 
rather  too  straight ;  in  this  part  he  is  inferior 
to  his  companion,  as  well  as  in  that  promi¬ 
nent  developement  of  the  muscle  of  the  thigh, 
which  appears  so  conspicuous  in  the  latter. 

The  second  horse,  whose  figure  is  only  par¬ 
tially  seen,  is  notsolarge  as  the  animal  already 
described;  but  superior  in  the  shape  of  the 
hock,  and  in  the  muscular  developement  of 
the  thigh ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  not  so  fine  a  horse. 


I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  distinctive 
appellatives  of  the  animals  under  considera¬ 
tion,  as  the  swarthy  sons  of  the  East  (two  in 
number)  who  attended  them  on  their  passage 
to  this  country,  were  either  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to 
those  to  whose  care  they  resigned  them  at 
Pimlico.  But,  that  the  horses  were  regarded 
by  the  Indian  grooms  as  creatures  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  class  was  evident,  from  their  manner  of 
treating  them,  as  the  following  incident  suf¬ 
ficiently  demonstrates.  On  surrendering  their 
charge  they  washed  their  feet  very  carefully, 
and  on  one  of  the  stable  attendants  ofifering 
them  a  sponge  for  the  purpose  of  finishing 
Ihe  operation,  they  turned  away  contemptu¬ 
ously,  and  drawing  from  their  pockets  fine 
white  muslin  handkerchiefs,  substituted  them 
for  the  superior  instrument  which  had  been 
oflTered  them  for  the  purpose ;  their  medium 
of  oral  communication  to  the  horses  was  a 
sort  of  whistle,  varied  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  they  appeared  much  attached  to  their 
charge,  and  resigned  the  animals  with  a  sigh. 

In  colour  they  are  a  light  or  silver  grey, 
black  mane  and  tail,  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
presenting  that  appearance  to  a  trifling  ex¬ 
tent  which  is  well  understood  in  the  language 
of  the  school,  by  the  term  fiea-hitten.  Mr. 
Worley,  the  principal  stud-groom  (from  whom 
we  received  every  attention)  was  kind  enough 
to  let  me  see  them  move  ;  they  were  very 
light,  very  corky,  and  playful ;  but  after  so 
long  a  voyage  at  sea,  in  the  close  confine¬ 
ment  of  a  vessel,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that,  in  so  short  a  period,  they  had  regained 
their  wonted  action:  indeed,  the  smaller 
horse  was  evidently  stiff  behind,  while  the 
extremities  of  his  hocks  bore  indubitable  in¬ 
dications  of  the  boisterous  weather  which  had 
been  encountered  during  the  passage  from 
India  to  this  country.* 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  strain  of  blood  of 
which  these  Arabians  are  a  specimen,  is  very 
highly  prized  by  the  Potentate  who  presented 
them  to  his  Majesty;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  their  appearance,  that  it  has  been 
continued  too  long  without  intermixture. 

Those  who  have  exercised  their  goose-quill 
on  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  horse,  have 
been,  for  the  most  part  egregiously  ignorant 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  professed  to  impart 
to  others:  and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lack  of 
knowledge  by  extraneous  ingenuity,  they 
endeavoured  to  amuse  their  deluded  readers 
by  a  fanciful  classification  which  never  had 
existence  except  in  their  own  prolific  brain  ; 
thus  the  hard,  but  unmeaning,  terms,  Koch- 


*  In  the  same  building  which  contained  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  v/e  saw  the  favourite  hack  of  George  IV.,  a 
powerful  cob-like  flea-bitten  gray  ;  the  lust  horse 
crossed  by  this  monarch,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
quickest  judge  of  horse-flesh  tbatever  existed. 
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laiuj  Ntzdi,  &c.  &c.  are  pompously,  yet 
mysteriously,  displayed,  as  if  they  eontained 
a  sort  of  magic  which  rendered  the  subject  a 
matter  of  marvellous  astonishment  rather 
than  of  sober  philosophical  investigation. 
The  superiority  of  the  thorough-bred  horse 
or  eourser  is  derived  from  the  quality  of  his 
bone,  tendon,  muscle,  and  animal  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  is  originally  from  the  tropical  or 
hot  climates  ;  and  may  be  said  to  olfer  a  sort 
of  contradiction  to  the  general  rule,  since 
vve  find  that,  in  the  burning  regions  of  the 
earth,  animated  nature  attains  the  largest 
size.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
lion,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  cat  kind,  the 
elephant,  &c.  These  animals  uniformly  de¬ 
crease  in  stature  and  bulk  according  as  the 
climate  becomes  milder  where  they  are  found. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  also,  we  perceive 
a  similar  rule  ;  trees  and  plants  attain  an 
immense  size  near  the  equator,  and  decrease 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  it. 

The  horse,  however,  forms  an  exception  to 
this  rule  ;  he  attains  superior  qualities,  it  is 
true,  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  in  bulk,  he  is 
left  at  a  very  great  distance  by  the  unwieldy 
animal  of  the  same  tribe  found  in  Normandy 
and  the  Netherlands,  in  the  marshes  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  and  also  in  the  county  of  Leicester. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  in  bulk  and  qua¬ 
lity  is  easily  ascertained.  The  Arabian  or 
Eastern  horse,  whence  our  thorough-bred 
horses  have  been  derived,  is  bred  and  reared 
under  a  burning  sun.  The  climate,  judging 
from  the  living  example,  would  seem  to  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  production  of  that  ivory-like 
bone,  large  tendon,  and  firm  elastic  muscle  for 
which  the  thorough-bred  horse  is  so  eminently 
distinguished  ;  while  the  food  w'hich  he  re¬ 
ceives,  being  principally  hard  and  dry,  and 
containing  the  greatest  portion  of  nutriment 
in  the  smallest  compass,  must  very  much  as¬ 
sist  the  climatein  producing  the  effects  already 
mentioned.  This  supposition  seems  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  little  mountain 
horse  of  the  Arabian  desert  is  the  smallest 
of  the  various  ramifications  of  the  Eastern 
horse,  while  the  texture  of  his  bone,  tendon, 
and  muscle  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  which 
is  found  in  any  other  varietj^  of  his  tribe  :  * 
he  is  fed  almost  uniformly  on  dry  food ;  which, 
with  the  scorching  heat  of  the  climate,  checks 
his  growth,  but  gives  him  uncommon  strength 
and  solidity.  If  we  look  at  the  Persian  or 
the  Turkish  horse,  which  is  regarded  as 
thorough-bred,  we  shall  find  him  much  larger 
than  the  mountain  Arabian  ;  yet  by  compa¬ 
rison,  neither  so  strong  or  so  fleet ;  because, 
being  fed  upon  more  succulent  food,  and 
breathing  a  milder  atmosphere,  he  attains  a 

*  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  case,  if  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  to  be  formed  on  the  subject,  from  the  expe¬ 
riments  which  have  hitherto  been  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  these  experiments  and  their  results  are 
very  inconclusive,  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
an  inquiring  mind.  I  shall  further  discuss  this 
subject  in  the  course  of  the  present  article, 


greater  bulk,  but  experiences  a  depreciation 
in  those  valuable  qualities  already  enume¬ 
rated.  These  degrees  or  gradations  are  ren¬ 
dered  manifest,  as  we  proceed  to  milder  cli¬ 
mates  and  softer  food,  till  we  at  length  come 
to  the  enormous  draught  horse,  whose  im¬ 
mense  bulk  is  attained  in  the  luxuriant 
marshes  of  Flai^ders  and  other  places,  where 
the  very  succulent  herbage  increases  the  size 
of  the  animal,  but  renders  his  bone  more 
porous,  his  tendon  softer,  and  his  musele  less 
firm  and  less  elastic. 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  horse 
acquires  his  superior  qualities  beneath  a  tro¬ 
pical  sun,  while  he  attains  his  greatest  bulk 
in  the  mild  regions  of  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  ;  but,  if  we  follow  this  animal  to  the 
higher  northern  latitudes,  we  are  again  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  striking  influence  of  climate 
upon  him.  He  becomes  small  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  smaller  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  a  complete  dwarf  in  Iceland,  and  in 
regions  still  nearer  the  Pole,  he  ceases  to 
exist  altogether.  His  coat  attains  a  glossy 
silky  compactness  beneath  the  African  and 
the  Asiatic  sun,  it  is  much  coarser  In  the 
milder  parts  of  Europe,  longer  and  coarser 
as  we  proceed  north,  till  in  fact  it  assumes 
the  outward  appearance  of  bristles,|with  a  soft 
lining  close  to  the  skin,  in  order  to  protect 
the  animal  from  the  rigours  of  the  climate. 

Yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Arabian 
horse  reaches  much  greater  perfection  in  this 
country  than  in  his  own  native  and  arid  de¬ 
serts:  he  attains  a  much  larger  size,  becomes 
more  fleet  and  more  powerful,  a  consumma¬ 
tion  which  is  effected  by  the  English  system 
of  breeding,  rearing,  and  training  the  racer. 
The  foal  is  supplied  with  milk  in  profuse 
abundance  in  addition  to  that  of  its  mother, 
which  is  seldom  deemed  sufficient  for  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view.  As  soon  as  it  is  able  to  masti¬ 
cate  corn,  it  is  liberally  supplied  with  the 
choicest  that  can  be  procured  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  all  the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  no¬ 
thing  is  withheld  which  it  is  supposed  wilt 
increase  its  strength,  its  vigour,  and  its  growth . 
It  is  kept  warm,  groomed  with  the  most  labo¬ 
rious  attention,  fed  as  highly  as  possible,  and 
exercised  accordingly.  The  animal  thus  at¬ 
tains  a  superior  size,  more  strength  and 
greater  speed,  than  the  source  whence  it 
sprung,  its  original  parent,  the  native  Ara¬ 
bian.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  system,  where  nature  is  assisted  by  art  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  its  attendant  evils ;  as  the  ani¬ 
mal,  thus  highly  fed,  is  very  liable  to  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  and  consequently  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature 
were  unable  to  bear  the  burden  thus  forced 
upon  her  ;  and,  as  the  ordinary  channels  are 
not  sufficient  to  carry  off  or  dissipate  the  su¬ 
perabundant  juices,  curbs,  spavins  and  a 
train  of  diseases  are  often  the  consequence, — 
the  modern  racer  may  be  said  to  be  constantly 
liable  to  fly  to  ‘pieces.’* 

As  the  racer  receives  much  more  food  than 
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ordinary,  so  he  is  subjected  to  much  more 
exercise  also  ;  and  hence  vve  frequently  find 
his  legs  will  not  stand ;  and,  as  like  pro¬ 
duces  like,  so  to  this  cause,  I  think,  may  be 
attributed  the  faulty  or  diseased  fore  legs 
which  we  so  frequently  perceive  in  horses 
with  any  pretensions  to  breeding,  the  disease 
or  defect  having  been  communicated  from 
sire  or  dam  to  the  progeny.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  stock  of  Champion,  as 
well  as  in  the  stock  of  many  more  horses 
which  might  be  enumerated ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
rarity  to  meet  with  a  racer  of  four  or  five  years 
old  whose  legs  are  perfect.  The  food  of  the 
racer  is  administered  in  such  abundance,  (and 
that  too  of  the  most  nutritious  and  invigorating 
quality)  and  his  exercise  is  so  severe,  that 
none  but  a  thorough-bred  can  consume  the 
one,  or  endure  the  other.  I  am  aware  I  shall 
be  told,  that  many  cocktails  (not  thorough¬ 
bred  horses)  have  been  trained  ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  many  that  have  been  called 
cocktails  have  endured  the  regular  system  of 
training,  have  consumed  the  requisite  quan¬ 
tity  of  food,  have  gone  through  the  regular 
exercise,  and  have  been  produced  on  the 
course  in  splendid  condition  :  in  the  season 
of  1833,  such  was  the  case  with  Napoleon  le 
Grand,  Swing,  and  many  others  ;  all  of  which 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  were  as  thorough¬ 
bred  as  Eclipse  or  Smolensko  ;  in  fact,  the 
thorough-bred  pedigree  of  several  of  these 
horses  was  afterwards  incontestibly  demon¬ 
strated.  Many  acknowledged  thorough-breds 
are  unable  to  bear  training ;  nor  need  a 
greater  proof  of  genuine  blood  be  necessary 
than  the  capacity  for  feeding,  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  requisite  for  enduring  the  exercise  to 
which  the  racer  is  subjected. 

We  have  increased  the  size,  the  strength, 
and  the  stride  of  the  Arabian  horse ;  but  in 
many  cases  have  lost  his  light,  elastic,  bound¬ 
ing,  deer-like  action.  In  fact,  it  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  action  of  the  genuine  Arabian 
is  continued  many  generations  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  stock :  it  is  manifest  in  the  first  or  per¬ 
haps  second  remove,  but  becomes,  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  lost  or  swallowed  up  in  greater  length 
of  stride,  and  more  bulky  powers  of  propul¬ 
sion.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  went  early 
in  the  morning,  a  day  or  two  preceding  the 
races,  to  the  Liverpool  course  for  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  exercise  of  the  horses.  A 
little  chestnut  attracted  my  notice  :  I  observed 
him  walk  for  some  time :  he  then  took  his 
gallop :  I  felt  a  conviction  that  he  was  not 
far  removed  from  the  original  stock.  On  in¬ 
quiry,  I  found  the  horse  to  be  Mr.  Atwood’s 
Argantes,  his  sire  a  genuine  Arabian.  His 
action  was  beautiful,  and  he  won  several 
minor  stakes,  but  he  had  no  chance  against 
the  much  greater  stride,  and  much  greater 
power,  of  our  first-rate  horses.  It  is  not  till 
several  removes  from  the  original  stock  that 
the  length  and  power  of  the  English  race¬ 
horse  can  be  attained,  when  his  Arabian  pro¬ 
genitor  can  no  longer  contend  with  him  on 
the  Turf.  Where  our  racers  unite  the  Ara¬ 


bian  action  with  their  own  immense  stride, 
their  speed  is  wonderful,  such  was  the  case 
with  the  celebrated  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  Lottery,  to  Long- 
waist,  to  Fylde,  to  Fleur  de  Lis,  to  Signorina, 
&c.  &c. 

From  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  Turf,  our  splendid  coursers 
seldom,  if  ever,  attain  a  perfect  maturity. 
The  elegant  quadruped  under  consideration 
thrives,  the  male  till  he  is  seven  years  old,  the 
female  till  she  has  reached  her  sixth  year; 
whereas,  few  of  our  racers  continue  on  the 
Turf  till  they  attain  this  age,  being  bat¬ 
tered  to  pieces  before  they  have  acquired 
their  natural  growth  and  strength.  Having 
already  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  racer, 
in  early  life,  is  forced  forward  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  every  artificial  mode  of  assisting 
the  rising  operations  of  nature,  we  shall  here 
state,  that,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  he  is 
brought  upon  the  course  ;  indeed,  yearling 
races  are  not  unknown.  But,  to  put  the  con¬ 
test  of  yearlings  out  of  the  question,  let  us 
view  the  racer  at  the  age  of  two  years.  At 
this  period,  his  bones  cannot  have  acquired 
solidity,  nor  his  tendon  that  firm  elasticity  so 
essentially  necessary  in  the  violent,  and  fre¬ 
quently  overstrained,  exertion  of  the  course. 
Now  if,  under  such  circumstances,  an  animal 
is  put  to  the  greatest  possible  exertions,  it 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  his 
joints,  and  the  ligatures  attached  to  them, 
must  undergo  so  much  distressing  tension  as 
to  injure,  if  not  totally  to  ruin  him.  It  is 
true,  our  two-year  old  races  are  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  ;  but  then  considerable  weight  is  placed 
upon  the  young  animals.  Two-years  old  aro 
frequently  troublesome  to  start  and  manage  ; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  boys  being  placed  on 
their  backs,  they  arc  ridden  by  more  experi¬ 
enced  jockeys  :  the  weights  for  two-years  old 
are,  in  general,  colts  8.st  61b,  fillies  8st  31b, 
which,  although  they  might  be  well  enough 
where  the  animal  had  attained  something  like 
maturity,  become  a  very  heavy  load  for  a 
creature  whose  bones  and  sinews  have  not 
received  half  their  developement. 

Fillies  suffer  less  than  colts  from  these  pre¬ 
mature  exertions,  because  they  arrive  at  ma¬ 
turity  sooner.  Even  at  three-years  old  there 
appears  not  only  something  injudicious,  but 
cruel,  ill  subjecting  the  animal  to  such  seve¬ 
rity  as  the  race-course  generally  calls  forth, 
particularly  if  he  is  large  for  his  years,  as  the 
term  is  ;  that  is,  has  attained  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  height,  presenting  at  the  same  time  an 
incipient  appearance  of  large  bone  and  ten¬ 
don  ;  such  an  animal  must  necessarily  be 
weak  ;  he  has  overgrown  his  strength,  and  if 
put  to  the  utmost  severity  of  exertion,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  sustain  serious,  if  not  irrepara¬ 
ble  injury.  An  instance  of  this  sort  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  my  observation  in  the  month  of  July, 
1833:  it  was  at  the  Liverpool  Aintree  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  year ;  when  Satan,  by  Lottery,  a 
very  promising  three-years  old,  ran  a  very 
severe  race  for,  and  won  a  sweepstakes.  The, 
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same  day  he  started  for  one  of  the  plates, 
which  he  also  won,  after  four  very  distressing 
heats.  This  colt  was  large  for  his  years, 
and  the  business  just  mentioned  ruined  him 
for  any  further  successful  running  that  year  : 
in  fact,  it  ruined  him  altogether  as  a  racer. 
On  endeavouring  to  train  him  the  following 
year,  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other  gave 
way.  I  well  recollect  the  destruction  of  this 
promising  young  horse.  After  he  had  won 
his  first  very  severe  race,  and  I  perceived  his 
trainer  (Dawson)  was  preparing  him  to  start 
for  the  plate,  I  was  proceeding  to  expostulate 
with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  compelling  a 
very  promising  young  horse,  but  large  for  his 
years,  and  consequently  weak,  to  a  reitera¬ 
tion  of  such  desperate  exertion  ;  but  I  found 
it  was  by  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  Daw¬ 
son  himself  was  of  opinion  no  harm  would 
result  from  it.  The  plate  was  won  by  Satan, 
after  four  very  severe  heats  (as  I  have  before 
observed),  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bleed  him.  Two  days  after,  he  seemed  well ; 
and  his  owner  was  weak  enough  to  start  him 
in  less  than  ten  days  after  at  Lancaster  ;  but 
he  could  not  race.  Nature  had  been  over¬ 
strained.  He  was  ultimately  allowed  to  rest 
for  a  considerable  time ;  to  no  purpose,  as  I 
have  already  stated.  Can  it  be  expected  that 
the  stock  of  such  a  horse  will  be  sound.  Like 
generally  produces  like ;  and  though  from 
good  sound  mares,  a  superior  animal  might 
be  produced,  in  general  the  result  would  be 
otherwise :  the  defects  of  the  sire  would  be 
communicated  to  the  offspring. 

It  often  happens  that  a  good  free-going 
creature  is  destroyed  by  too  much  running. 
This  was  rendered  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
case  of  that  excellent  mare  Sarah.  When  a 
few'  years  ago,  she  belonged  to  Chapman, 
she  started  about  eighteen  times  one  season, 
and  did  not  lose  more  than  two  or  three 
races.  The  next  year  she  could  do  nothing, 
though  she  looked  tolerably  well.  She 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Gerard, 
was  allowed  rest,  and  was  brought  out  again, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  the  outrageous  severity  of 
the  work  she  had  undergone  in  the  season  just 
mentioned  had  completely  crippled  her 
powers  of  speed  and  endurance :  nor  would 
she  be  at  all  calculated  for  a  brood  mare,  as 
no  animal  with  a  diseased  or  a  battered  con¬ 
stitution  is  calculated  to  produce  a  vigorous 
or  healthy  stock. 

Had  I  the  means,  and  were  anxious  to 
produce  superior  horses,  I  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  put  to  any  distressing  exercise  or 
work  in  early  life :  before  they  are  called 
upon  for  the  display  of  their  utmost  power 
and  speed,  they  ought  to  have  attained  some¬ 
thing  like  maturity.  By  this  means  we  should 
.see  fewer  blemished  horses,  and  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  much  suj)erior  stock.  But  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Turf  are  opposed  to  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  great  stakes  are  princi¬ 
pally  for  three-year  olds,  from  which  aged 
horses  are  debarred.  Cups  would  be  open 
to  the  latter;  but  as  many  of  these  are  handi¬ 


capped,  the  superiority  of  a  horse  no  sooner 
becomes;known,  than  he  is  weighted  to  reduce 
him  to  the  level  of  a  common  plate-horse. 

The  celebrated  horse,  Dr.  Syntax,  furnishes 
an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
judicious  treatment.  He  underwent  no  dis¬ 
tressing  trials  in  early  life ;  and  when  at 
length  his  extraordinary  powers  became  as¬ 
certained,  his  owner  (the  late  Mr.  Riddell, 
took  care  to  place  him  well,  and  never  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  start  more  than  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  number  of  times  in  any  one  season.  The 
consequence  was,  he  won  more  cups  than 
any  horse  that  ever  appeared  on  the  turf,  was 
rarely  beaten,  and  did  not  Hnisb  his  racing 
career  till  (if  my  memory  be  correct,)  he  was 
fourteen  years  old. 

When  the  genuine  blood  was  first  imported 
into  this  country,  it  must  have  been  mixed  with 
that  of  the  indigenous  horse, or  with  something 
of  the  kind;  and  what  number  of  generations 
it  must  pass  through  before  the  acknowledged 
thorough-breed  is  produced,  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  ever  can  be 
ascertained  with  precision.  Where  a  stain 
finds  its  way  into  the  pedigree  or  blood,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  obliterate ;  while,  in 
other  cases,  it  may  perhaps  be  easily  washed 
out.  This  is  a  matter  which  will  not  admit 
of  mathematical  demonstration  ;  but  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  our  thorough-bred 
horse  is  the  Arabian  steed,  improved  in  size 
and  strength  by  superior  keep,  superior 
grooming,  and  superior  management. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  eight  removes  from 
the  impure  strain  constitutes  genuine  blood  ; 
but  such  an  assumption  is  vague,  unphiloso- 
phical,  and,  in  fact,  amounts  to  nothing  :  no 
definite  period  can  be  fixed. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  what 
are  called  Arabian  horses  vary  very  much  in 
size  and  quality,  and  I  am  of  opinion  the 
genuine  mountain  Arabian  has  seldom  been 
seen  in  this  country.  I  have  met  with  a  score, 
perhaps,  which  have  been  called  Arabian 
horses,  but  not  more  than  six  of  them  impres¬ 
sed  me  with  the  idea  of  the  genuine  unalloyed 
stock.  I  have  several  times  been  invited  to 
see  what  have  been  reputed  Arabians,  the 
owners  of  which  have  been  displeased  when  I 
ventured  to  doubt  the  purity  of  their  blood. 
The  most  palpable  attempt  at  imposition  in 
this  way  which  ever  fell  under  my  observa¬ 
tion,  was  that  of  a  light,  dirty  coloured  dun 
horse,  offered  for  sale  in  Liverpool,  about 
twelve  years  since,  called  Bellerophon  :  this 
animal,  in  form,  resembled  the  Suffolk  punch. 

We  are  told  there  are  various  classes  of 
Arabians,  and  that  the  Barb  inherits  the  ge¬ 
nuine  blood.  We  are  further  told  that  the 
celebrated  Godolphin  Arabian  was  a  Barb,  of 
which,  however,  I  am  doubtful,  as  his  imme¬ 
diate  descendants  proved  racers.  There  may 
be  Arabians  of  different  classes  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary  ;  and  Bruce,  in  his  tra¬ 
vels,  tells  us,  that  he  met  with  a  breed  of  these 
noble  animals  (in  Nubia,  or  Dongola,  if  I 
mistake  not,)  which  generally  reached  the 
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height  of  sixteen  hands,  with  form  and  aetion 
superior  to  the  mountain  horse,  or  what,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  the  genuine 
Arabian.  If  so,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  Eastern 
blood  were  deemed  requisite  by  our  breeders, 
by  the  importation  of  a  few  of  these  horses,  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  little  horse 
would  be  removed — size  and  stride  could  be 
immediately  obtained. 

I  never  saw  a  black  Arabian  ;  and  as  very 
few  black  racers  have  made  any  figure  on  the 
Turf,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are  no 
genuine  blacks.  When,  therefore,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  a  black  racer,  I  have  always  at¬ 
tributed  his  colour  to  a  stain  in  the  blood, 
however  far  distant.  It  is  well  known  that 
animals  will  breed  backwards,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  been  surprised, 
amongst  a  litter  of  pointer  whelps,  to  find  one 
a  complete  setter,  without  being  able  to  trace 
the  strain  to  either  the  sire  or  dam. 

After  all,  the  superior  power  and  speed  of 
the  thoroughr-bred  horse  is  the  result  of  a  su¬ 
periority  of  animal  organization,  and  a  supe¬ 
riority  of  texture  in  the  bone,  the  tendon,  and 
the  muscle ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  promulgate  this  doctrine,  I  candidly 
admit,  that  this  animal  organization,  this  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  parts  enumerated,  will  be  vainly 
sought  in  any  variety  of  the  tribe  except  the 
genuine  blood,  or  thorough-bred  horse. 

The  true  Arabian  seldom  reaches  much 
more  than  fourteen  hands ;  but  the  same  blood 
in  this  country  becomes  much  larger:  yet, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  maximum  beyond 
which  it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  force  the 
animal  under  consideration,  at  least  forracing. 
When  a  horse  reaches  more  than  sixteen 
hands,  he  seldom  possesses  the  requisite  qua¬ 
lities  for  racing.  Our  best  racers,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  under  sixteen  hands  ; 
while  very  large  horses  have  seldom  appeared 
to  advantage  on  the  turf.  The  largest 
thorough-bred  horse  I  ever  saw  stood  nearly 
seventeen  hands,  and  was  uncommonly  power¬ 
ful.  I  saw  him  at  Melton,  in  the  month 
of  November,  1832.  He  was  the  property  of 
Mr.  Little  Gilmour,  and  as  a  hunter  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inferior  to  no  horse  in  England. 
He  was  called  Vignt-un:  and  when  I  first  saw 
him  in  the  stable  and  stood  up  to  him,  I  was 
astonished  at  his  immense  size  :  nor  could  I 
scarcely  believe  that  his  performance  in  the 
field  was  equal  to  the  current  report  concerning 
him  till  I  had  convinced  myself  by  actual  obser¬ 
vation.  Vignt-un  could  not  race,  but,  as  a 
hunter,  was  very  fleet,  carrying,  I  should 
think,  about  fifteen  stone.  When  I  saw  him, 
he  was  in  splendid  condition.  He  appeared 
in  colour  a  sort  of  chestnut,  which,  perhaps, 
might  be  the  effect  of  singeing,  a  process  late¬ 
ly  introduced,  and  which  appears  much  su¬ 
perior  to  clipping. 

In  the  next  stall  stood  Plunder,  a  thorough¬ 
bred  bay  horse,  nearly  as  high  and  as  power¬ 
ful  as  Vignt-un,  and  little,  if  any,  inferior  to 
him  as  a  hunter ;  so  that  it  would  appear 
jf  the^e  oyer-grown  tliorough-brpd  borses 


make  no  figure  on  the  turf,  as  hunters  they 
are  unrivalled.  I  am  very  well  aware,  that 
when  sufficient  bone  and  substance  can  be 
united  with  what  is  called  blood,  the  horse 
becomes  invaluable  as  a  hunter:  no  half- 
bred,  no  horse,  with  even  a  trifling  stain,  ever 
can  go  with  him,  can  go  through  dirt  and 
heavy  ground  so  well,  or  can  struggle  for  so 
great  a  length  of  time  ;  he  is  as  superior  to  all 
others  in  the  field  as  the  thorough-bred  is  to  the 
cock-tail  on  the  race-course,  for  reasons  pre¬ 
viously  given,  namely,  greater  solidity  of 
bone,  greater  firmness,  strength,  and  elastici¬ 
ty  of  tendon  and  muscle,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
cided  superiority  of  animal  organization.  But 
the  difficulty  is  to  meet  with  thorough-breds 
of  sufficient  bulk  ;  yet,  that  they  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  is  evident,  as  Mr.  Little  Gilmour  had 
in  his  stable,  at  the  period  before-mentioned, 
eight  thorough -bred  horses,  every  one  of 
which  was  equal  to  fifteen  stone  up  to  the 
fleetest  hounds  in  the  kingdom. 

Fylde,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Clifton,  of  Ly- 
tham,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  large 
horse  being  able  to  race :  he  was  sixteen 
hands  and  a  half  high.  Had  he  been  trained 
to  hounds  instead  of  the  course,  he  would 
have  made  the  best  hunter  perhaps  the  world 
ever  saw.  In  early  life,  his  action  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  of  a  very  superior  order ;  and 
when  put  into  training,  it  was  perceived  that 
he  possessed  superior  speed.  The  Arabian 
action  was  continued  in  him  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and,  in  consequence  he  became  a  very 
superior  horse.  He  was  ultimately  sold  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  safely 
landed,  and  is  by  far  the  best  horse  ever  im¬ 
ported  by  the  Americans ;  being  well  bred, 
finely  formed,  action  beautiful,  legs  perfectly 
sound. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  thorough¬ 
bred  horses  do  not  jump  well,  and  am  ready 
to  admit  that  when  a  horse  has  been  trained 
to  the  course,  and  has  raced,  perhaps,  for  se¬ 
veral  seasons,  his  stroke  and  mode  of  going 
have  become  very  different  from  those  which 
should  characterise  the  perfect  hunter;  but  let 
the  blood-horse  betrainedto  the  field  instead  of 
the  course,  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  will 
become  a  superior  jumper. 

Having  already  slightly  noticed  the  qualities 
of  the  thorough-bred  horse,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  more  words  on  the  subject,  in  order 
to  shew,  that  the  term  blood  is  a  misnomer, 
and  that  the  superiority  of  the  horse  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  his  superiority  of  form 
and  texture ;  and  which,  as  I  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  has  never  been  found  in  any  other  va¬ 
riety  of  the  tribe.  The  elucidation  of  this 
question  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
philosophical 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SPEED  AND  POWER. 

That  progressive  motion  is  the  result  of  me¬ 
chanical  organization  every  one  will  readily  ad¬ 
mit  w'hohas  ever  considered  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever  slightly ;  and  this  motion  will  be  found  su¬ 
perior  or  otherwise,  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  form  and  quRjjt^^  pf  the  piechanisnii  by 
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which  it  is  produced.  This  is  sufficiently  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  movements  of  the  horse  and 
the  ox;  the  power  of  propulsion  produced  by 
the  mechanical  organization  of  the  former  be¬ 
ing  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  con¬ 
sequently  the  animal  mechanism  must  be  of  a 
much  superior  form  and  quality.  Similar 
reasoning  will  apply  to  the  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  thorough-bred,  compared  with  the 
draught  horse  ;  and,  indeed,  we  shall  per¬ 
ceive  these  differences  in  quadrupedal  move¬ 
ment  gradually  lessen  as  we  approach  what 
is  called  fall  blood  ;  and  the  ratio,  generally 
speaking,  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  animal 
is  allied  to  the  thorough-bred;  or  as  a  groom 
would  describe  it,  in  proportion  to  his  blood. 

Having  already  observed  that  the  superior 
organization  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  is  to 
be  found  in  no  other  variety  of  the  tribe,  at 
least  in  the  same  perfection,  it  will  naturally 
be  expected  that  I  should  produce  something 
like  proof  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  as¬ 
sertion.  As  the  most  striking  example  of  power 
and  speed,  applicable  to  the  present  case,  by 
way  of  forcible  illustration,  we  may  instance 
the  hare,  which,  taking  her  size  and  weight 
into  consideration,  is  the  fleetest  quadruped 
in  the  world.  The  weight  of  this  surprising 
little  creature  varies  from  six  to  eight  pounds, 
yet  she  is  fleeter  than  the  generality  of  horses  ! 
Whence,  then,  is  this  extraordinary  speed 
derived  ?  From  her  peculiar  formation,  or 
superior  mechanical  organization.  At  the 
first  glance,  the  hare  presents  an  uncommon 
length  of  hind  quarters  and  hind  legs,  whicli 
gives  to  her  fore  legs  a  shorter  appearance 
than  is  in  reality  the  case :  she  is  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  bring  her  hind  feet  so  forward  as  to 
increase  her  stride  to  an  incredible  extent. 
The  stroke  of  the  hare  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
greyhound,  though  she  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  his  size,  if  so  much.  According  to 
generally  received  notions,  the  length  of  the 
harems  hind  compared  with  her  fore  legs,  is 
quite  out  of  proportion  ;  yet  this  is  the  most 
obvious  cause  of  her  amazing  celerity.  The 
hare  is  low  before,  and  very  high  behind  ;  and 
when  we  consider  her  more  attentively  we 
shall  find  the  leading  principle  of  speed  just 
mentioned  is  very  much  assisted  by  the  back¬ 
ward  slope  of  the  shoulder,  aided  by  a  great 
depth  and  expansion  of  chest,  while  the  quar¬ 
ters  reach  an  uncommon  length  into  the  back, 
as  it  were,  which,  added  to  the  length  of  her 
thigh,  give  her  a  sweep  superior  to  that  which 
is  observed  in  any  other  quadruped ;  at  the 
same  time,  she  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
breadth  of  her  loins,  as  well  as  for  her  firm¬ 
ness  of  muscle.  Her  feet,  unlike  those  of  the 
dog,  are  destitute  of  ball,  which  enables  her 
to  distance  her  pursuers  on  hard,  flinty,  or 
sharp  stony  ground :  and  her  extreme  length 
of  toe  essentially  assists  her  extraordinary 
powers  of  progressive  motion. 

In  the  figure  of  our  fleetest  greyhounds,  we 
may  observe  something  of  the  hare-like  form, 
viz.,  the  low-dropping  chest,  the  sweep  of  the 
hind  quarters :  a  fleet  greyhound,  like  the 


hare,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  will  ap¬ 
pear  high  behind  and  low  before :  at  the  same 
time,  he  will  be  remarkable  for  breadth  of  loin 
and  large  muscle. 

4  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the  fleet 
and  powerful  modern  foxhound.  Yet,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  an  error,  which  Somerville  was  the 
first  to  promulgate,  and  which  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  adopted  by  breeders  of  foxhounds 
ever  since.  Amongst  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  speed  in  the  foxhound,  Somerville 
particularly  recommends  the  “  round  cat 
foot.'' 

“  his  rush  grown  tail 

O’er  his  broad  back  bends  in  an  ample  arch  ; 

On  shoulders  clean,  upright,  and  firm,  he  stands  ; 

His  round  cat  /oo^, straight  hams,  and  spreading  thighs. 

And  his  low  dropping  chest,  confess  his  speed. 

The  round  cat  foot  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  speed.  If  we  look  at  the 
hare,  we  shall  find,  that  her  foot  is  remarkably 
lony^  by  which  her  speed,  beyond  all  question, 
is  much  accelerated,  as  very  trifling  reflec¬ 
tion  will  incontestibly  present  to  the  mind. 
The  foot  of  the  hare  may  be  compared  to  the 
pastern  of  the  horse,  as  the  one  and  the 
other  exercise  much  the  same  influence  on 
progressive  motion.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  horse  with  very  short  pasterns  can  never  be 
remarkably  fleet :  his  action,  indeed,  far  from 
being  light,  elastic  and  easy,  wjll  offer  the 
very  reverse  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  as 
well  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  rider.  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that 
I  recommend  a  very  long  pastern.  A  happy 
medium  should  be  observed.  But  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  state,  that  a  short  pastern  in  the  horse 
amounts  to  much  the  same  as  a  “  round  cat 
foot "  in  the  foxhound  :  they  are  both  opposed 
to  speed. 

Therefore,  in  considering  the  principles  of 
speed  and  power  in  the  horse,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  form  of  the  hare  or  the  greyhound. 
The  horse  is  very  much  slower,  by  compari¬ 
son,  than  either  of  the  animals  just  mention¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  the  nearer  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  form  of  them,  the  greater  will  be 
his  speed.  The  best  horses  that  ever  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  turf  must  have  exhibited  the  form 
Just  described.  This  was  the  case  with 
Eclipse,  as  the  portraits  of  him  clearly  indi¬ 
cate.  As  a  modern  specimen,  I  would  take 
Lottery,  whose  low-dropping  chest,  uncom¬ 
mon  strength  and  sweep  behind  are  sufficient 
testimonials  of  extraordinary  powers.  Bessy 
Bedlam  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  A  similar  observation  will  apply 
to  that  once  charming  racer,  Longwaist,  and 
to  fifty  others  which  have  fallen  under  my  ob¬ 
servation.  Birmingham,  though  his  hind  legs 
appeared  rather  awkward,  was  very  highly 
raised  behind.  Plenipotentiary,  who  won  the 
Derby,  at  Ep.som,  in  1834,  is  a  remarkable  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  principles  of  power  and 
speed  here  laid  down.  From  certain  whis¬ 
pers  which  were  buzzed  about.  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  became  one  of  the  favourites  long  prior 
to  the  day  of  running :  in  fact,  the  trainer 
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found  the  horse  could  easily  beat  every  one 
against  which  he  was  tried,  and  yet  was  so 
surprised  at  the  circumstance,  that  he  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes, 
because  the  horse  was  formed  differently  from 
his  notions  of  speed  :  his  hind  quarters  were 
uncommonly  heavy,  which  may  be  thus  inter¬ 
preted  : — he  possessed  immense  length  and 
power  in  his  hind  quarters.  Speaking  to  a 
veteran  turfite  on  the  subject,  he  advised  me 
not  to  back  Plenipotentiary,  as  no  horse 
could  go  with  such  heavy  hind  quarters. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  observation  with  the 
unreflecting,  that  horses  will  go  in  all  forms 
but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  an  object  may  be  accomplished  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  that  therefore  horses 
may  be  fleet  which  present  a  different  figure 
to  the  eye  ;  but  they  must  possess  the  leading 
principles — they  must  be  low  before  and  ele¬ 
vated  behind.  Let  any  person  capable  of 
reflection,  consider  the  subject  for  some  few 
seconds,  and  he  will  perceive  that,  as  the 
power  of  impulsion,  or  rather  propulsion,  is 
derived  from  the  hind  quarters,  these  must 
possess  great  strength  and  great  length  and 
sweep,  to  enable  the  horse  to  be  a  fleet  or  fast 
galloper.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fore  legs 
are  long,  and  the  hind  quarters  short,  the 
horse  cannot  bring  his  hind  feet  suffi¬ 
ciently  forward,  he  is  rendered  incapable  of 
the  requisite  stride,  and  must  be  slow.  We 
meet  with  what  are  called  portraits  of  cele¬ 
brated  horses  (as  that  of  Flying  Childers,  for 
instance,)  where  the  reverse  of  the  requisite 
form  is  exhibited — where  the  animals  are  re¬ 
presented  high  before  and  low  behind  ;  but 
these  said-to-be  portraits  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grossly  incorrect,  as  they  appear  in  di¬ 
rect  violation  of  the  essential  principles  of 
speed. 

Where  there  is  great  speed  there  must  be 
great  strength,  as  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  As  the  hare  is  distinguished  for 
speed,  so  she  is  remarkable  for  strength  also  : 
any  person  who  has  held  a  living  hare  in  his 
hand  will  acknowledge  the  uncommon 
.strength  which  she  is  capable  of  exerting. 
A  similar  remark,  but  in  a  less  degree,  will 
apply  to  the  greyhound ;  a  similar  observation 
may  be  extended  to  the  thorough-bred  horse. 

The  term,  Daisy-cutter,  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  thorough-bred  horse,  to  the 
true  courser;  and  very  correctly  so:  but  the 
term  requires  explanation.  Daisy-cutting 
very  expressively  signifies  that  a  horse  goes 
close  to  the  ground ;  that,  in  fact,  his  stroke 
is  so  fine,  or  passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
turf  so  closely,  that  daisies,  were  they  to  in¬ 
tervene,  would  be  cut  by  his  feet,  or  rather 
shoes.  A  horse  going  in  this  form  makes  the 
most  of  the  matter ;  and  the  advantage  of  it 
will  be  clearly  seen,  when  we  compare  it  to 
the  high  or  lofty  goer,  If  the  horse,  in  gal¬ 
loping,  lifts  his  feet  high,  his  stride  will  be 
shorter  than  that  of  the  near-going  horse,  or 
daisy-cutter ;  it  will  be  shorter  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  his  feet.  All 


very  fleet  horses,  therefore,  must  be  daisy- 
cutters.  But  this  mode  of  going  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  quality  of  the  horse,  or  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  thorough-bred,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely 
the  result  of  education.  The  young  animal 
intended  for  the  turf,  in  his  exercise,  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  is  ridden,  is  thrown  for¬ 
ward,  and  taught  to  go  as  closely  as  possible  ; 
and  whenever  it  so  happens  that  a  horse  can- 
be  got  into  this  mode  of  going,  he  cannot  be 
very  fleet.  If,  in  defiance  of  education 
(training),  the  animal  perseveres  in  high  or 
lofty  going,  his  action  is  lumbering ,  he  cannot 
get  over  the  ground  so  swiftly  as  the  daisy- 
cutter,  while  his  mode  of  going  is  more  la¬ 
borious  and  more  fatiguing. 

All  true  racers  will  be  found  to  be  daisy- 
cutters  :  further,  they  will  be  found  to  carry 
their  heads  very  low,  or,  as  an  old  turfite 
would  say,  “  lihe  a  pig^  This  mode  of  going 
was  strikingly  manifested  in  Lottery,  in  Long- 
waist,  in  Fleur  de  Lis,  in  Hr.  Syntax,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  the  best  horses  that  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  turf. 

( Observations  on  his  Majesty^s  Breeding  Stud 
in  our  next  Number.) 


Singular  Quick  Perception  in  a  Dog. — “  During 
the  late  war,  when  the  Leander  frigate  was  stationed 
off  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  there  was  an  old  New¬ 
foundland  dog  on  board.  He  had  been  attached  to 
the  ship  many  years,  and  several  instances  were  re¬ 
corded  of  his  extraordinary  sagacity  and  sense.  The 
sailors  one  and  all  declared  that  he  understood  what 
was  said,  and  the  following  circumstance  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  prove  it.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
crew,  and  of  course  had  been  kindly  treated.  He 
was  lying  on  the  deck  one  day  when  the  captain  in 
passing  by  said,  ‘  I  shall  be  sorry  to  do  it,  but  I 
must  have  Neptune  shot,  as  he  is  getting  old  and  in¬ 
firm.’  Whether  there  was  anything  in  the  tone  of 
the  voice  which  frightened  the  dog,  I  leave  my 
reader  to  judge,  but  he  immediately  afterwards 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  a  ship  which  was 
near  the  Leander.  He  was  taken  on  board,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  it  till  he  died.  Nothing  could  ever  in¬ 
duce  him  to  return  to  the  Leander.  If  the  dog  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  on  shore,  and  any  of  her  boats  or  crew 
came  near  the  place  where  he  was,  he  immediately 
made  off,  and  nothing  could  make  him  approach  his 
old  acquaintances.” 


Cat  and  Parrot. — A  friend  of  mine  had  a  parrot, 
which  he  did  not  confine  in  a  cage,  but  allowed  the 
range  of  the  house  and  garden  :  as  a  common  appen- 
dange  in  a  house,  he  had  likewise  a  cat.  A  very  re¬ 
markable  attachment  existed  between  them  :  how  it 
had  arisen,  I  could  not  learn  ;  but  it  showed  itself 
in  every  imaginable  form  :  they  procured  food  for 
each  other,  and  when  Poll  wished  his  head  scratched, 
he  would  make  his  companion  understand  by  signs, 
and  she  complied  with  the  appearance  of  great  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  At  length  Puss  had  kittens,  and  the 
parrot  immediately  set  about  installing  himself  into 
their  good  graces,  as  w^ell  as  the  mother’s  :  this  he 
soon  accomplished,  and  in  such  a  degree,  1  hat  the 
little  ones  hardly  knew  on  which  to  bestow  the 
greatest  share  of  their  affection.  J.  N.  11.  Y. 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 


As  the  excellence  of  the  Art  of  Horsemanship 
consists  in  the  strict  and  close  accommodation  or  ac¬ 
cordance  of  the  rider  to  the  motions  of  the  horse, 
the  first  consideration  which  is  obviously  present¬ 
ed  to  the  mind,  is  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
animal’s  action  ;  since,  by  due  reflection  upon  this 
subject,  we  acquire  a  philosophical  and  highly 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  what  may  be  very  cor¬ 
rectly  termed  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
elegant  art  or  science  we  are  about  to  study. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  some  of  the  best  riders 
that  ever  appeared  either  on  the  road,  the  course, 
or  in  the  hunting  field,  from  ignorance,  want  of 
education,  or  mental  incapacity,  were  utterly  un¬ 
fitted  for,  and  consequently  could  never  acquire, 
a  descriptive  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  just  mentioned;  but  it  is  not  the  less  to  be 
recommended,  not  the  less  satisfactory,  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  And  even  in  cases  of  what  may  be  called 
intuitive  excellence  in  the  art  of  horsemanship,  we 
shall  find  that  the  individuals  have  commenced 
their  practice  at  the  earliest  period  of  existence,  or 
at  least  as  soon  as  they  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  sit  on  the  animal’s  back  and  hold  the  bridle 
reins.  Nature  thus  becomes  their  instructress :  they 
soon  perceive  the  easiest,  the  closest,  and  safest 
position ;  they  hence  acquire  confidence  :  and,  by 
incessant  practice,  attain  negative  perfection.  In 
these  cases,  the  accommodating,  sympathizing  les¬ 
sons  of  nature  are  plainly  perceptible :  since  these 
constant  riders  from  infancy  almost  uniformly  pre¬ 
sent  that  curve  in  the  lower  extremities,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  embrace  the  body  of  the  horse 
in  the  closest  possible  manner.  If  nature  be  kind 
in  the  foregoing  instance,  she  is  not  altogether  deaf 
to  the  unconscious  supplications  of  more  advanced 
life ;  as  it  will  prove,  on  examination,  that  if  adults 
commence  riding  and  practice  it  regularly,  their 
knee  bones  will  incline  inwards,  particularly  in 
that  knee  with  which  they  press  most  closely  and 
strongly,  every  person  pressing  more  powerfully  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Having  made  a  few  remarks  in  the  preceding 
pages  respecting  the  natural  and  unconstrained 
action  or  progressive  motion  of  the  horse,  I  will 
here  add,  that  it  will  not  be  time  thrown  away  or 
idly  spent  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  young 
boys  press  or  clasp  the  body  of  the  horse  with  "their 
legs  and  thighs  (and  particularly  the  position  of  the 
knee,)  when  they  wish  to  obtain  a  firm  close  seat, 
in  order  to  prevent  being  thrown  by  the  playfulness, 
the  high  spirit,  or  the  vicious  disposition,  of  the 
horse.  In  such  cases,  if  the  boys  happen  to  have 
no  saddle,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  leg  is  much 
bent,  so  as  to  allow  a  very  considerable  elevation 
to  the  knee,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to 
add  much,  if  not  infinitely,  greater  force  to  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  knee  and  the  muscles  of  the 
leg,  and  thus  acquire  and  preserve  a  very  tight 
grasp  and  also  a  steady  position  ;  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  not  very  easily  unseated.  Should  the 
horses  be  saddled  on  which  these  boys  are  mounted, 
their  stirrups  will  uniformly  be  found  short,  so  as 


to  enable  them  to  bring  the  knee  much  higher 
thah  the  perpendicular  position  of  the  manege,  but 
by  which,  nevertheless,  their  seat  and  position  are 
much  strengthened,  their  confidence  becomes  es¬ 
tablished,  and  they  are  rarely  unhorsed  under  any 
circumstances. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Arabians,  the 
Persians,  the  Turks,  the  Tartars,  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  other  barbarous  nations  or  people,  who 
are  passionately  fond  of  riding,  who  are  trained 
to  it  from  infancy,  and  who  are  allowed  to  be  fear¬ 
less  and  expert,  if  not  elegant,  horsemen,  we  shall 
find  that  they  acquire  the  position  already  describ¬ 
ed,  from  the  sympathetic  impulse  of  nature,  as  it 
were,  and  not  from  the  artificial  mockery  of  the 
manbge,  or  the  stiff  and  perpendicular  lessons  of 
the  school. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  let  it  not  be  un¬ 
derstood,  that  I  despise  scientific  improvement ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  immeasur¬ 
able  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  and  art :  and  am  only  anxious 
that,  in  all  attempts  at  improvement,  we  should 
be  guilty  of  no  outrageous  violations  of  nature ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  manbge  system  of  horse¬ 
manship.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  foregoing  horsemen  of  nature  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  exact  imitation,  since  they  are  far,  very 
far,  inferior  to  the  accomplished  English  fox  hunter ; 
my  object,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  in  the  re¬ 
finement  of  art,  not  to  lose  sight  of  nature ;  let 
them  proceed  hand  in  hand,  and  satisfactory  suc¬ 
cess  cannot  fail  to  result. 

As  my  notions  on  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion  vary  very  much  from  what  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  I 
shall  commence  my  treatise  very  differently  also  ; 
and  without  much  stretch  of  truth  or  imagination, 
begin  my  instructions  were  the  manege  riding 
master  would  finish. 

THE  STIRRUP. 

On  this  subject,  the  professed  riding  master 
preaches  the  absurd  doctrine,  or  rather  the  mon¬ 
strous  paradox,  that  the  stirrup  adds  no  safety  to 
the  seat,  that  in  fact  it  is  a  useless  appendage,  and 
yet  he  is  never  seen  without  it !  But,  adds  he,  if  we 
are  to  use  the  stirrup,  let  it  be  as  long  as  possible, 
and  merely  the  toe  or  ball  of  the  foot  placed  in  it. 
Now,  in  direct  contradiction,  I  say,  let  the  stirrup 
be  sufficiently  short,  that  you  can  rise  in  it  so  as 
to  clear  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  fairly,  and  the 
foot  placed  in  it  home ;  that  is,  quite  up  to  the  in¬ 
step,  or  as  far  as  possible ;  by  which,  when  seated 
in  the  saddle,  the  knee  will  be  considerably  bent, 
and  thus  that  strong  lateral  pressure  or  adhesion 
to  the  side  of  the  horse,  and  consequently  safety, 
are  acquired  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
other  means.  If,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  professed,  but  unreflecting,  riding  master,  we  are 
to  extend  our  lower  extremities  to  an  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  position,  by  means  of  the  long  stirrup, 
as  the  uiuscles  of  the  thigh  apd  the  leg  are  extend- 
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ed  also,  and  the  otherwise  powerful  knee  joint  de¬ 
prived,  of  its  compressive  strength,  we  become  de¬ 
prived,  in  a  very  great  degree,  of  lateral  pressure, 
and  are  rendered  very  liable  to  rupture  from  the 
lowest  and  weakest  part  of  the  body  being  thus 
brought  to  bear  an  unnatural  *  weight  on  the.  sad¬ 
dle  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  looseness  of  such  a 
position,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  the  seat. 
If  any  pereon,  unacquainted  with  horsemanship 
(and  I  am  sure  any  practical  equestrian  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  correctness  of  my  observation), 
should  entertain  the  least  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
let  him  mount  a  very  quiet  horse,  try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  judge  for  himself. 

Further,  in  riding  a  journey  with  the  long  stir¬ 
rup,  the  horseman  is  much  more  liable  to  chafe ; 
and  when  this  happens,  if  he  will  dismount,  and 
shorten  the  stirrup,  the  chafing  will  cease  ; 
as  the  cause  of  it  is  thus  completely  removed. 
Should  chafing  ensue  with  the  ordinary  length  of 
the  stirrup,  by  taking  it  up  a  hole,  immediate  re¬ 
lief  will  be  experienced. 

Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  I  am  no 
advocate  for  extremes  on  either  side  the  question. 
By  the  short  stirrup  I  mean  this  important  appen¬ 
dage  to  the  saddle  to  be  the  length  already  described 
in  the  preceding  page,  beginning  at  line  14  from 
the  bottom  in  opposition  to  the  dangerous  length 
recommended  by  the  manege  or  professed  riding 
master.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  pre¬ 
cise  length  of  the  stirrup  will  depend,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  form  of  the  horse  ;  a  round  carcased 
horse,  for  instance,  will  be  found  to  require  the 
stirrup  a  trifle  shorter  than  a  horse  of  a  more  nar¬ 
row  formation. 

As  to  the  riding  master’s  ordinary  observation 
that  the  stirrup  is  perfectly  useless  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  security  of  the  seat,  it  can  only  refer  to  the 
monstrous  system  of  the  manhge,  and  even  here 
it  is  not  well  applied ;  but  it  is  in  fact  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  truth,  since  no  equestrian  could  put  his 
horse  through  the  manege,  or  indeed  through  any 
one  of  its  ridiculous  [ramifications,  without  it. 
However,  it  may  be  very  justly  observed,  that,  as 
by  the  manege  system  the  horse  is  forced  into  the 
most  unnatural,  the  most  cruel  contortions,  the 
position  of  the  rider  becomes  unnatural  also.  In 
the  manhge,  the  horse  is  compelled  to  assume 
a  position  in  opposition  to  that  which  nature 
intended  :  he  is  constrained  to  squat,  as  it  were, 
on  his  haunches,  and  hence  his  figure  presents  a 
kind  of  ill-defined  right  angle,  which  compels  his 
rider  to  take  a  position  much  more  approaching  a 
perpendicular  than  is  observe^!  in  ordinary  horse¬ 
manship,  and  therefore  a  larger  stirrup  becomes  in¬ 
dispensable.  Further,  all  the  movements  of  the 
manhge  are"  studied  and  mechanical ;  the  rider  is 
well  aware  of  the  approaching  motion  and  accommo¬ 
dates  himself  accordingly.  But  the  case  is  widely 
different  in  that  system  of  horsemanship  which  is 


*  Very  little  reflection  will  show  the  danger  of 
allowing  the  weight  of  the  body  to  hear  on  what  is 
called  the  fork  :  let  any  person  consider  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  conformation  of  this  part ;  he  will  perceive  that 
nature  did  not  intepd  the  weight  of  the  body  tp 
press  upon  it 


calculated  to  give  the  rider  ease,  elegance,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  safety,  on  the  road  or  in  the  hunting 
field.  Here  the  horse  is  allowed  to  proceed  and 
regulate  his  motions  in  accordance  with  his  form, 
precisely  in  the  manner  intended  by  nature  :  the 
seat  of  his  rider  is  natural  also,  and  the  animal 
carries  his  burden  without  constraint,  with  ease  to 
himself,  and  pleasure  to  his  rider.  The  fact  is, 
the  manege  system  and  road  riding,  and  riding 
after  hounds,  are  the  very  opposite  of  each 
other  ;  and  any  person  hardy  enough  to  talk  of 
applying  the  principles  of  the  former  to  the  practice 
of  the  latter,  can  be  very  little  better  than  an  idiot. 
Lastly,  the  plain  and  incontrovertible  state  of  the 
matter  is  this : — the  movements  of  the  manhge 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  short  stirrup,  and 
the  position  best  calculated  for  natural  riding; 
while  the  elongated  stirrup  and  perpendicular 
position  of  the  manbge  rider,  are  utterly  incom¬ 
patible  with  ease  or  safety  in  a  journey  or  after 
hounds.  A  professed  riding-ma.ster  was  never 
known  to  go  well  with  hounds.  I  have  at  various 
times,  observed  riding-masters  appear  at  the  fix¬ 
ture  ;  but  never  saw  one  of  them  up  at  the  death  : 
they  would  go  perhaps  as  long  as  lanes  were  con¬ 
venient,  but  generally  gave  it  up  at  the  first  or 
second  fence.  Notwithstanding,  in  the  school,  I 
have  seen  these  persons  ride  very  well  over  the  bar; 
for  this  reason,  the  operation  is  systematically  re¬ 
gular  and  always  the  same  :  in  crossing  a  country, 
every  diversity  of  ground  is  to  be  encountered,  as 
well  as  every  description  of  fence :  scarcely  any 
two  jumps  are  presented  in  the  same  form  ;  the  sys¬ 
tematic  regularity  of  the  school  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  riding-master  finds  himself  out  of  his 
element. 

MILITARY  EQUITATION. 

Any  person  who  has  sedulously  studied  the  de¬ 
lightful  science  of  horsemanship,  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  common  sense  and  sound  reason ;  and  who, 
by  efficient  practice,  has  become  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  the  system  which  must 
thence  result ;  if  he  reflect  for  one  moment  upon 
the  military  system  of  equitation,  he  must  feel 
astonished  that  it  has  continued  so  long,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues,  in  outrageous  opposition  to  common  sense,  as 
wellas  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended.  In  order  to  place  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  strong  and  lucid  view,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  whether  military 
riding  is  intended  to  give  firmness  to  the  seat, 
strength  and  activity  to  the  rider,  and  ease  to  the 
horse.  Few  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  this, 
since  the  soldier,  placed  in  situations  of  danger, 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  stands  most  imperious¬ 
ly  in  need  of  the  firmest  possible  grasp  with  his 
lower  extremities,  as  well  as  that  position  which 
will  enable  him  to  perform  his  duty  with  the  great¬ 
est  strength,  and  the  utmost  celerity. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  whence  the  present  mili¬ 
tary  system  of  horsemanship  was  derived,  we 
might  most  likely  trace  it  to  foreign  origin,  im¬ 
ported  from  people  infinitely  our  inferiors  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  horse !  In  the  name  of 
all  that  is  reasonable,  if  we  are  to  imitate,  let  it  be 
something  superior  to  our  present  acquirements ; 
if  we  are  to  be  taught,  let  our  instructions  flow 
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from  reason,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  rather  than 
from  fashion,  whim,  caprice,  and  absolute  igno¬ 
rance. 

The  military  system  of  equitation  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  fag  end  of  the  manhge ;  and  as  the 
latter  was  borrowed  from  the  French  and  Italians, 
we  may  reasonably  enough  conclude  that  we  are 
indebted  to  our  Continental  neighbours  for  the 
former. 

Generally  speaking,  the  French  and  Italians  are 
very  bad  horsemen ;  the  Germans  are  little,  if  at  all, 
better,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  Hungarians. 
The  Cossacs  ride  well ;  that  is,  they  sit  very  close 
and  firm,  and  evince  much  dexterity  and  strength 
in  the  use  of  their  weapons ;  but,  as  they  use  the 
short  stirrup,  and  the  knee  consequently  bent, 
their  position  would  be  deemed  ungraceful  by  the 
fashionable  military  martinet,  though  they  certainly 
derive  their  superior  activity  and  force  from  it. 
Yet,  according  to  the  true  philosophy  of  beauty, 
the  bent  knee  and  the  position  of  the  Cossac,  are 
much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  stiff,  rigid, 
perpendicular  form  presented  by  the  modern  dra¬ 
goon. 

The  Cossacs  may  be  very  justly  regarded  as 
barbarians;  and  if  we  look  at  all  barbarous  nations, 
or  people  who  excel  as  horsemen,  we  shall  find  that 
they  uniformly  ride  with  a  short  stirrup.  Having 
mentioned  the  Cossacs,  we  may  add  the  Turk,  the 
Arab,  the  Persian,  the  Pindarree,  the  Mahrattas, 
&c.  &c.,  who  all  ride  with  short  stirrups,  and  in 
consequence  maintain  a  very  close  firm  seat,  su¬ 
perior  strength,  and  are  enabled  to  reach  much 
further  with  the  sword  than  the  English  dragoon, 
and  to  use  it  more  powerfully  also.  This  is  a  fact 
very  well  known  to  those  who  have  served  in  our 
Indian  army,  as  well  as  to  all  military  men,  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  barbarians  above- 
mentioned.  The  horsemanship  of  these  people 
must  be  understood  in  a  qualified  sense:  they 
ride  well  in  their  ow  country,  and  in  their  own 
way,  but  they  would  not  be  able  to  ride  to  hounds. 
The  accomplished  fox-hunter,  he  that  can  ride  in  a 
masterly  style  across  a  country,  I  regard  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  horseman  in  the  world  ! 

The  position  of  the  English  cavalry  is  said  to  be 
graceful',  a  term  which  ought  to  be  understood, 
with  all  possible  allowance  on  the  score  of  modifi¬ 
cation,  since  we  find  that  what  at  one  period  was 
deemed  the  very  pinnacle  of  elegance,  has,  at  ano- 
time,  been  regarded  as  unseemly,  uncouth,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  good  taste.  The  English  dra¬ 
goon  and  trooper  are  placed  on  horseback  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  manhge.  The  stirrup  is 
long,  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  placed  in  it,  and 
placed  in  it  lightly,  as  they  are  told  or  taught  not 
to  bear  more  in  it  than  the  weight  of  the  foot ;  the 
riding-master  further  informs  them  that  the  stirrup 
can  add  no  safety  to  the  seat,  and  in  this  he  is  not 
much  mistaken,  when  the  stirrup  is  so  long  that 
the  horseman  can  scarcely  reach  it ;  but  if  we  are 
to  understand  the  riding-master's  instructions  as 
applicable  not  only  to  the  present  military  stirrup, 
but  to  the  hunting  stirrup,  or  that  length  of  stirrup 
used  for  ordinary  purposes,  I  must  enter  my  un¬ 
qualified  protest  against  such  ignorant  rhodomon- 
tade — such  ridiculous  nonsense  1 

The  English  dragoon  is  further  desired  to  get 


down  well  on  his  fork ;  by  which  position  he  is 
brought  much  more  into  the  perpendicular  form 
than  is  consistent  with  safety,  power,  or  indeed 
with  the  correct  accomplishment  of  any  of  the 
purposes  for  which  he  is  placed  on  horseback.  It 
will  easily  be  perceived  that,  when  the  principal 
weight  of  the  body  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  fork, 
the  lower  extremities  extended  at  the  same  time  by 
the  carcase  of  the  horse,  that  rupture  must  very 
frequently  ensue.  In  fact,  some  years  ago,  cases 
of  rupture  were  so  frequent  in  our  cavalry  that 
belts  were  procured  for  the  men,  which  obviated 
the  evil  in  some  degree;  and  I  believe  it  was  found 
requisite  to  shorten  the  stirrup  also.  The  stirrup 
of  the  dragoon  and  the  trooper  is  considerably 
shorter  than  when,  two  or  three  years  ago.  Col. 
Peters  had  the  direction  of  this  business;  but  it  is 
still  too  long,  much  too  long. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive  that,  with  the  fork  on  the  saddle,  and  the 
lower  extremities  lengthened  as  much  as  possible, 
the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  the  legs  must  be  so 
stretched  longitudinally  as  to  lose  all  lateral  com¬ 
pressive  force  or  adhesion.  The  muscles  of  the 
iimhs  can  retain  their  power  of  lateral  pressure 
only  when,  by  the  bending  of  the  knee,  and  a  solid 
rest  of  the  foot  in  the  stirrup,  they  are  enabled  to 
contract,  and  consequently  to  exert  a  power  of  la¬ 
teral  constriction  or  adhesive  force,  which,  when 
longitudinally  stretched  to  their  utmost  tension, 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  performing. 

It  hence  results  that  the  safety  of  the  soldier's 
seat  depends  entirely  on  the  balance :  and  he  is, 
in  fact,  taught  so  to  consider  it.  What,  then,  is 
the  consequence  of  resting  all  the  weight  on  the 
fork,  and  depending  upon  the  balance  for  safety  ? 
Why,  that  it  deprives  the  horseman  of  at  least  one 
half  of  his  strength  in  the  use  of  the  sword  :  he 
cannot  reach  his  enemy  till  he  comes  closer  to  him 
than  is  consistent  with  safety,  nor  can  he  cut  or 
thrust  with  half  the  force  and  vigour  as  he  would 
under  other  circumstances  ;  that  is,  by  giving  the 
soldier  a  firm  and  full  bearing  in  the  stirrup,  he 
would  reach  his  enemy  at  a  much  greater  distance 
and  with  infinitely  more  effect :  that  it  also  inca¬ 
pacitates  him  for  the  active  a  nd  forcible  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  horse;  is  more  fatiguing  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  which  carries  him ;  is  more  dangerous  to  the 
rider ;  and,  in  fact,  that  it  is  in  every  respect  very 
inferior  to  that  system  of  horsemanship  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  publication. 

An  officer  who  had  served  many  years  in  a  dra¬ 
goon  regiment  in  India,  informed  me  that  the 
native  horsemen  of  the  enemy  rode  with  much 
shorter  stirrups  than  our  cavalry ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  although  they  were  smaller  and  weaker 
men,  could  reach  much  further,  and  cut  much 
more  powerfully  with  their  swords.  In  the  use 
of  the  spear,  they  derived  a  similar  superiority  from 
the  same  cause.  It  will  be  asked  by  the  unreflect¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  how  it  happened,  then,  that  the 
cavalry  in  question  were  uniformly  vanquished  ? 
Because  in  the  improved  art  of  war,  these  Eastern 
soldiers  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  their  European 
opponents  :  their  knowledge  of  engineering  is  very 
imperfect,  nor  can  they  act  in  bodies,  with  a  pro¬ 
spect  of  success,  against  their  white  antagonists :  in 
desultory  warfare  they  are  formidable,  and,  in 
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single  combat,  the  Indian  cavalry  is  superior  to  our 
dragoons. 

Similar  observations  will  apply  to  a  tribe  of 
barbarians  which  have  ceased  to  exist,— we  allude 
to  the  Mamelukes,  who,  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  the  French,  demonstrated,  on  many  occasions, 
the  truth  of  these  observations. 

The  French,  although  much  attached  to  the 
capers  of  the  manhge,  perceived  the  disadvantage 
of  tlie  elongated  stirrup,  and  manifested  their  good 
sense  by  shortening  it.  The  French  cavalry  ride 
shorter  than  the  English. 

I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood,  that,  as  far  as 
relates  to  military  evolutions,  I  have  not  a  word  to 
offer.  My  object  has  been  to  shew  that  the 
present  system  of  military  equitation  is  at 
variance  with  sense  and  reason,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
which  it  professes  to  attain;  and,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  I  confine  myself  to  the  seat  and  posi¬ 
tion  ;  the  one  being  the  consequence  of  the  other. 
Should  the  reader  entertain  doubts  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  let  him  mount  his  horse,  and  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  ;  if,  after  putting  each  system  to  the  test,  he 
does  not  agree  with  me,  that,  with  the  short  stir¬ 
rup,  compared  with  the  long  stirrup,  he  does  not 
feel  much  closer  and  firmer  in  his  seat,  greater 
command  of  his  horse,  and  infinitely  more  strength 
and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  sword,  or  any  other 
weapon,  I  must  be  content  to  put  down  nearly 
forty  years’  experience  as  time  worse  than  idly 
spent.  There  are  few  persons'  who  will  take 
tlie  trouble  to  peruse  what  I  have  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  will  not  perceive,  that  if,  by  the  use 
of  the  short  stirrup,  and  the  consequent  posi¬ 
tion,  the  jockey  is  enabled,  in  a  much  superior 
manner,  to  take  a  pull  at  his  horse,  to  administer 
the  necessary  aids,  to  lift  him  along,  and  bring  him 
home  when  beaten ;  if  the  fox-hunter  can  much 
better  hold  his  horse  together,  keep  his  seat  under 
any  variety  of  jumps  and  situations,  support  him 
in  heavy  ground,  &c.,  the  dragoon  or  the  trooper 
would  derive  equal  advantage  from  the  short  stir¬ 
rup  also. 

The  English  horse  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  animal  of  his  tribe  in  the  world.  Our  caval¬ 
ry  are  mounted  upon  horses  immeasurably  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Our  horses  are 
handsomer,  larger,  much  more  powerful,  and 
much  fleeter,  than  those  of  our  Continenlal  neigh¬ 
bours.  I  am  of  opinion  that  similar  remarks  will 
apply  to  our  men  ;  yet  these  overwhelming  advan¬ 
tages  have  never  become  so  decidedly  and  so  con¬ 
spicuously  manifest  as  might  have  been  very  rea¬ 
sonably  expected,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  been  neutralized  by  the  position  in 
which  the  military  horseman  has  been  compelled 
to  ride. 

It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see  a  horse- 
dealer’s  lad  shew  his  master’s  horse  on  the  bare 
back,  or  at  least  without  either  saddle  or  stirrups, 
and  yet  to  maintain  a  very  close  seat ;  but,  in  such 
case,  the  knees  of  the  rider  will  be  much  elevated, 
almost  to  the  withers  of  the  horse,  experience  hav- 
ng  taught  him  that  he  cannot  acquire  a  firm  grasp 
with  a  depressed  knee,  and  the  legs  dangling.  I 
well  recollect  the  time  when,  in  early  life,  I  pre¬ 
erred  the  bare  back  to  the  saddle,  being  unac¬ 


quainted  with  the  admirable  use  of  the  stirrup.  I 
well  recollect,  also,  that  I  rode  with  my  knees  al¬ 
most  up  to  my  chin.  When  our  cavalry  ride 
without  the  saddle,  they  are  directed  to  place  the 
foot  forward,  and  stretch  the  thigh  and  leg,  so  as  to 
present  a  sort  of  ill-defined  right  angle ;  a  position 
at  once  unsightly,  insecure^  and  painful. 

Recurring  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  long 
stirrup  : — notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  shorten¬ 
ed,  it  is  still  no  uncommon  occurrence,  for  indivi¬ 
duals  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  service  by  rup¬ 
ture — perhaps  to  the  amount  of  twenty  per  year  in 
every  regiment,  if  not  more. 

Further,  our  cavalry  horses  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  trained,  or  at  least  correctly  trained. 
Their  mouths  ought  to  be  rendered  as  delicate  as 
possible,  in  order  to  enable  their  riders  to  man¬ 
oeuvre  them  with  the  (least  touch  of  the  rein  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  which,  half,  perhaps,  of  the  horses  in 
every  regiment  have  no  mouth  at  all ;  that  is,  in- 
stead  of  their  mouths  being  rendered  delicately 
susceptible  of  the  touch,  or  rather  of  the  movement 
of  the  finger,  they  are  callous,  and  the  animals,  in 
consequence,  loll  a  dead  weight  on  the  hand.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  the  long  stirrup  disables 
the  rider  from  exercising  much  power  over  them. 
However,  to  remedy  this  evil  in  some  degree,  the 
horses  become  as  well  acquainted  with  the  word  of 
command  as  the  men,  and  obey  it  accordingly. 
But  it  frequently  happens,  nevertheless,  that  the 
skirmishers  are  rendered  incapable  of  acting  effec¬ 
tively,  because  the  horses  will  not  move  singly.  In 
case  of  a  horse  running  away,  the  rider  will 
be  frequently  seen  pulling  at  the  reins  with 
both  hands,  as  dead  as  possible,  without  effect : 
and  should  he  lose  a  stirrup  (which  is  very  likely 
to  happen),  the  motion  of  the  horse  causes  it  to  be 
continually  striking  his  shins,  and  he  is  in  danger 
of  coming  to  the  ground. 

THE  MANEGE. 

The  manbge  system  of  horsemanship  cannot  lay 
claim  to  English  originality ;  it  was,  like  many 
other  continental  follies,  imported  either  from  Italy 
or  France,  but  at  what  precise  period  it  first  made 
its  appearance  here,  I  am  not  aware,  nor  is  the 
matter  worth  the  trouble  of  investigation.  Of  all 
outrages  upon  the  simple,  but  sublime,  beauty  of 
Nature,  manhge-riding  may  be  fairly  allowed  to 
take  the  lead  :  it  is  a  frightful  violation  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  organization  of  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  useful,  and  the  most  elegant  quadruped  in 
the  world. 

If  a  well-formed  horse  be  placed  before  the  eye 
of  the  philosopher,  the  physiologist,  and  the 
painter,  the  first  of  these  will  instantly  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  his  serious  con¬ 
sideration  ;  a  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the 
second,  while  the  painter  will  easily  perceive  by 
the  graceful  arch  of  the  neck,  the  finely-sloped 
shoulder,  the  curving  of  the  body,  the  serpentine 
figure  of  the  thighs,  that  this  noble  quadruped 
presents  the  line  of  beauty  more  numerously,  and 
in  a  manner  much  superior,  to  any  other  variety  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Nature ! 

The  action  or  progressive  motion  of  the  horse  is 
equally  entitled  to  notice.  The  walk,  the  trot,  and 
the  gallop  are  his  natural  paces ;  and  indeed  the 
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same  remark  will  apply  to  many  other  quadru¬ 
peds  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  his  extraordinary  conform¬ 
ation  enables  him  to  manifest  very  superior  force 
and  speed,  he  consequently  excites  our  admiration 
precisely  in  the  same  ratio. 

Since,  then,  the  horse  is  naturally  calculated  for 
every  useful  and  every  ornamental  purpose,  it 
seems  monstrous  that  his  exquisite  symmetry 
should  be  forced  into  the  most  horrid  contortions 
by  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  most  arrant,  the 
most  superlative  folly,  such  being  indispensable  to 
the  system  of  the  manbge,  which,  after  all,  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  application  to  no  useful  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  a  truth  which  is  candidly  admitted  by  one  of 
its  most  strenuous  advocates,  who  winds  up  his 
description  of  it  in  the  following  words : — “  The 
airs  of  the  manhge  are  certain  figures,  actions, 
graces,  attitudes,  and  exertions,  drawn  from  the 
horse  by  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  master,  and 
may  fitly  be  compared  to  the  figures,  steps,  graces, 
attitudes,  and  exertions  of  the  stage-dancers.” 
Now,  after  such  an  admission,  can  any  thing  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  talk  of  the  “  principles 
of  the  manhge  applied  to  the  road,  to  the  field, 
&c  r 

Having  described  the  natural  force,  speed,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  beauty  of  the  horse,  which  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  a  high  degree  of  improvement  by  judicious 
cultivation,  in  the  progress  of  which  the  genuine 
character  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  I  will  ex¬ 
hibit  the  fundamental  principle,  the  very  essence 
of  the  manbge  system,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  the  common  pur¬ 
poses  of  life. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  body  of  the  horse  is  placed,  as  it 
were,  horizontally  upon  four  pillars  (the  legs),  and 
that  any  system  of  horsemanship  which  renders  a 
reversion  of  this  order  indispensable,  must  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  intentions  of  nature.  In 
the  first  lessons  of  the  manbge,  the  horse  is  fastened 
by  the  head  between  two  pillars,  and  by  the  al¬ 
most  incessant  application  of  the  whip,  compelled 
to  bring  his  hind  feet  much  nearer  his  fore  feet 
than  what  nature  intended,  or  what  indeed  his  ani¬ 
mal  conformation  will  allow  till  he  has  undergone 
very  considerable  practice,  accompanied  by  un¬ 
sparing  and  incessant  torture.  This  system  is 
continued  till  the  unfortunate  animal  has  acquired 
the  method  of  “  uniting  himself,'*  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  old  school;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
enabled  to  bring  his  hind  feet  and  his  haunches 
completely  under  him,  his  body  forming  an  ill- 
defined  angular  position ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  thus  “  uniting  himself,"  he  is 
successively  taught  the  ‘‘  airs  and  graces  ”  of  the 
manbge,  which  I  will  describe  hereafter. 

A  horse,  to  go  through  the  “  airs  and  graces'*  of 
the  manege,  must  be  capable  of  placing  his  weight 
so  completely  on  his  haunches  that  the  tendons 
must  be  kept  on  the  most  painful  stretch  for  some 
time ;  his  position  becomes,  in  a  great  degree,  up¬ 
right,  and  his  rider  therefore  is  compelled  to  take 
a  corresponding  position  ;  he  becomes  upright ; 
the  long  stirrup,  in  such  a  case,  is  indispensable, 
but  is  such  a  position  of  man  and  horse  calcu¬ 
lated  ^^for  the  road,  for  the  field,  or  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life  JMothing  can  be  more  int)nr 


strously  absurd  than  such  an  assertion — it  could 
only  come  from  a  fool  or  a  knave  ! 

’The  truth  is,  that  as  the  horse,  in  the  manbge 
system,  is  compelled  to  practise  unnatural  posi¬ 
tions  and  painful  contortions,  inasmuch  as  his 
action  is  completely  altered,  if  not  reversed,  he 
becomes  deprived  of  his  speed,  and  incapacitated 
for  any  useful  purpose.  A  similar  observation 
will  apply  to  the  manhge-rider  :  he  never  rides 
well  on  the  road,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  riding 
with  hounds. 

Adams,  who  some  years  ago  gave  his  ideas  to 
the  world  on  Horsemanship,  was  a  professed 
riding-master.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Sister  Isle, 
and  enlisted  into  the  dragoons  at  an  early  period 
of  life.  After  some  years,. he  became  a  riding- 
master  in  Pimlico,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford -street,  London.  He 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  manbge  system,  and 
was  very  partial  to  what  are  called  high-dressed 
horses ;  that  is,  horses  which  had  been  taught  to 
place  their  haunches  under  them  so  as  to  bring 
their  hind  feet  as  near  as  possible  to  their  fore 
feet ;  and  by  thus  shortening  their  step  (or  uniting 
them,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  school),  the  ani¬ 
mal  labours  very  hard  and  becomes  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Adams  was 
very  partial  to  those  grotesque  attitudes  and  posi¬ 
tions  which  the  manege  presents  ;  as  he  had  been 
a  soldier,  he  continued  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and 
would  distress  a  horse  to  exhaustion  in  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  He  might  be  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
plete  master  of  school-riding ;  yet  he  uniformly 
declined  riding  in  the  hunting-field.  As  a  horse- 
breaker,  his  system  was  equally  pernicious  ;  since, 
proceeding  upon  the  monstrous  principles  of  the 
manhge,  no  young  horse  could  come  out  of  his 
hands  without  having  sustained  irreparable  injury 
in  regard  to  speed.  Similar  observations  will  apply 
to  all  riding-masters  whose  teaching  and  practice 
are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  manhge. 

Will  the  gracefulness  of  the  manege  ”  make  up 
for  the  destruction  of  so  interesting  and  valuable  an 
animal  as  the  horse  ?  I  must  answer  this  question 
by  asking  another — in  what  does  gracefulness  con¬ 
sist  ?  Surely  in  any  thing  rather  than  torturing  a 
beautiful  animal  into  motions  the  very  reverse  of 
his  nature ;  and  which,  when  presented  to  the  eye, 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  genuine  gracefulness  or 
the  true  principles  of  beauty  ! 

In  the  circus,  the  minor  “  graces  and  airs"  of  the 
manbge  are  sometimes  introduced,  which  may  be 
all  well  enough — all  in  good  keeping,  since  the  ex¬ 
hibition  is  intended  to  amuse  the  company ;  and 
the  horses  so  employed  are  used  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose. 

{To  he  continued). 


The  Chameleon. — Dr.  Duvernoy,  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  Strasburg,  is  said  to  have  made  some  in¬ 
teresting  observations  on  the  mode  of  nourishment 
peculiar  to  the  chameleon,  of  which  there  is  a  living 
specimen  at  that  place.  It  never  drinks,  but  fi'eds 
on  flies  and  spiders,  and  is  very  fond  of  butterflies. 
Its  tongue  will  seize  its  prey  more  than  a  foot  dis¬ 
tance  !  but  the  mechanism  which  enables  it  so  sud¬ 
denly  to  dart  forth  and  draw  back  this  organ,  yet  re- 
nrains  to  be  discovered, 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS 
PROVING  THE  PARR  OR  BRAND¬ 
LING  TO  BE  THE  YOUNG  OF  A  VA¬ 
RIETY  OF  THE  SALMON. 

BY  MR,  JOHN  S.  MILTON,  SURGEON. 

Communicated  by  Dr  Knox. 

{From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

After  the  numerous  interesting  papers  which  have 
been  communicated  to  learned  societies  on  a  subject 
apparently  involved  in  such  hopeless  obscurity,  as  the 
natural  history  of  the  salmon,  I  must,  in  excuse  for 
venturing  to  enter  upon  this  subject,  assure  my  read¬ 
ers  that  I  shall  not  venture  to  occupy  their  time  by 
adducing  any  theories  or  particular  views,  but  simply 
by  endeavouring  to  submit  to  their  consideration  the 
conclusive  results  of  some  experiments  which  demon¬ 
strably  prove  the  parr  or  brandling,  to  be  the  young 
of  a  variety  of  the  salmon. 

Individuals  acquainted  with  the  rivers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  long  been  aware  that  many  varieties  of  the 
salmon  exist  in  these  waters,  such  as  the  Salmo  salar, 
or  common  salmon  of  the  market ;  the  grilse,  the  sea- 
trout  ; — and.  about  their  mouths,  the  whittling,  and 
the  yelloio  Jin, — some  of  which  are  presumed  to  be 
the  fry  in  an  advanced  state  of  growth,  as  the  yellow 
fin  and  grilse  ;  and  others,  as  the  sea-trout  and  whit- 
ling,  are  known  to  be  found  with  milt  and  roe,  in  a 
condition  for  spawning,  and  supposed  to  be  distinct 
varieties  of  the  genus. 

Of  the  young  or  fry  of  all  these,  we  know  little 
farther  than  that,  at  a  certain  period,  and  for  a  short 
time,  vast  numbers  of  small  fish,  of  similar  aspect, 
andpassing  under  the  designation  of  smelt  or  smoult, 
are  found  in  the  streams  where  the  various  species 
of  salmon  have  spawned,  and  under  those  names  are 
protected  from  destruction  by  the  authority  of  the  le¬ 
gislature.  But  in  consequence  of  scientific  persons 
having  been  unable  to  prove  that  the  shoals  of  small 
fish  called  brandlings  or  parrs,  are  the  spawn  of  the 
salmon  genus,  no  protection  is  provided  for  them  in 
our  act,  and  millions  are  annually  destroyed  by  the 
anglers  alone  in  their  sport. 

The  consequence  is,  a  yearly  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  salmon,  naturally  induced  many  persons  connected 
with  the  fisheries,  to  attribute  the  failures  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  spawn ;  and  Mr.  Peat,  the  farmer  of 
the  Earl  of  Londsdale’s  fisheries,  on  the  Derwent, 
instituted  some  experiments  on  the  parr,  which  are 
now  offered  to  public  consideration,  under  the  as¬ 
surance  that,  if  the  members  of  our  learned  societies 
consider  them  of  the  importance  they  seem  to  possess, 
they  will  give  the  subject  their  deliberation,  as  to  the 
readiest  means  of  remedying  the  evil  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  spawn  of  a  fish,  which  was  once  the  food 
of  the  peasant,  and  can  now  scarcely  be  purchased  in 
many  places  by  the  rich. 

Mr.  Peat  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  performing 
a  number  of  experiments,  something  similar  to  those 
made  by  Mr.  Hogg,  on  the  parr  of  the  Yarrow,  and 
had  invariably  arrived  at  the  conclusions  that  this  lit¬ 
tle  fish  became  larger,  descended  to  the  sea,  and  re¬ 
turned,  in  process  of  time,  of  considerable  weight,  size, 
and  of  excellent  flavour,  when  it  was  sold  as  a  salmon 
in  the  markets  he  supplied. 

A  gentleman  residing  at  Workington,  who  derided 
these  assertions,  captured  some  parr,  and  deposited 
them  in  a  pond  in  Mr,  Salheld’s  tan-yard.  Nearly 
twelve  months  passed  over,  and  these  fish,  when  taken 
out,  were  found  to  be  entirely  altered,  having  attained 


a  considerable  size,  assumed  the  scaly  appearance  o  f 
the  smelt,  and  bearing  the  evident  marks  of  growing, 
though  diseased  fish.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  which  he  conceived 
might  not  have  been  properly  superintended,  he  re¬ 
peated  it;  and,  in  tfie  presence  of  witnesses,  with  the 
same  conclusion, — these  parr  showing  the  appear¬ 
ances,  from  their  great  length,  narrow  shoulders,  and 
large  eyes,  of  creatures  during  the  process  of  their 
growth.  Of  course,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  raise 
objections  to  the  results  of  this  enquiry,  by  doubting 
the  individual’s  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  and 
distinguished  marks  of  the  fish  he  confined  ;  but  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  the 
trials  have  been  inconclusive,  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  persons  superintending  them,  yet  I  am  fully  sa¬ 
tisfied,  from  the  unwearying  researches  I  made  through 
Cumberland,  that  t  have  not  one  iota  of  speculation 
to  advance,  or  one  circumstance  to  relate,  that  cannot 
be  substantiated  by  persons  of  undoubted  veracity, 
and  men  who  have  fished  the  waters  during  a  long 
life. 

Instigated  by  the  happy  result  of  this  trial  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  Peat,  in  conjunction  with  William  and 
Joseph  Dickinson,  Esquirer.,  surgeons,  of  Workington, 
placed  a  number’of  the  impregnated  ova  of  the  sal  monjin 
tumbler-glasses,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  to  life  three 
different  breeds  in  difl'erent  temperatures.  Two  were 
lost  from  incautious  treatment,  but  the  other  breed, 
consisting  of  three  foetal  fishes,  lived  during  nearly 
three  weeks  attached  to  the  ova  by  the  umbilical 
cords,  on  the  seperation  of  which  they  expired,  for 
want  of  their  natural  food.  One  of  these  animals 
attained  the  length  of  an  inch,  displayed  the  charac¬ 
teristic  marks  of  the  parr,  and  sported  and  played  in 
his  element  with  astonishing  vigour  and  strength. 

The  relation  of  these  circumstances  to  me  by  Mr. 
Peat,  induced  me  not  only  to  make  them  known  to 
the  public,  but  also  to  collect  a  considerable  mass  of 
corroborative  evidence  from  other  sources,  and  to 
pursue  some  anatomical  inquiries  on  the  brandling  or 
parr,  which  were  all  equally  conclusive  of  its  growing 
to  be  a  salmon  of  a  species  which  I  shall  endeavour 
presently  to  point  out. 

A  curious  and  interesting'accidental  occurrence  fur¬ 
nished  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Goat,  near 
Cockermouth,  with  an  opportunity  of  placing  it  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  that  the  brandling  or  parr  is  hatched 
from  the  ovum  of  the  salmo.  On  digging  into  some 
sand-beds  in  the  Derwent,  during  the  latter  part  of  a 
dry  summer,  that  gentleman  found,  near  the  surface, 
innumerable  parr  lying  dead,  and  varying  in  size  from 
two  to  three  or  four  inches.  On  proceeding  farther 
down,  he  discovered  to  his  surprise  thepa?'r  of  smaller 
size  attached  to  such  large  ova  as  must  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  salmon  or  large  salt  water  fish  alive, 
although  in  gravel  only  ju.st  moist.  The  deeper  he 
dug  the  less  the  fish  became ;  and,  at  the  depth  of  a 
yard,  he  found  thousands  of  the  impregnated  ova,  in 
all  stages  of  progression  towards  the  foetus,  being 
hatched.  In  some  only  the  eyes  w’ere  visible  ;  in 
others  the  eyes  and  the  spinal  column,  coiled  up  in 
the  egg ;  and,  in  many,  the  diminutive  creature  at 
tached  to  it  by  the  cord. 

Some  of  the  largest  of  these  attached  to  the  ova, 
and  some  of  those  separated  from  it,  Mr.  Harris  col¬ 
lected,  placed  in  a  washing-tub,  and  kept  alive  for 
several  weeks.  They  presented  to  the  most  careless 
observer,  the  lateral  bars  or  finger-marks  of  the  parr  ; 
and,  out  of  the  many  persons  who  resorted  to  see 
them,  no  one  ever  pretended  to  dispute  that  they  were 
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the  fish,  so  abundant  in  that  river,  under  the  name  of 
brandling,  and  so  plentiful  in  the  salmon  rivers  of 
Scotland  as  the  parr. 

As  these  sand-beds  have  always  been  a  celebrated 
resort  of  the  salmon  for  spawning  during  the  winter 
months,  when  they  are  covered  with  water,  Mr.  Harris 
was  induced  to  repeat  his  researches  ;  and,  singular 
to  relate,  discovered  prescisely  the  same  results  ;  and 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  with  the  sanction  of  any  of 
the  learned  scocieties,  specimens  can  next  summer  be 
forwarded  of  the  fish  in  all  their  different  stages  of 
growth,  from  the  ova  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spawning  grounds  of  the  salmon,  to  the  brandlings 
lying  dead  during  a  dry  summer  on  the  surface. 
With  the  first  autumnal  flood,  those  which  have  not 
been  destroyed  free  themselves  from  the  ova  ;  and  I 
myself  have  caught  the  parr  during  November  in  this 
river,  little  more  than  one  inch  in  length.  Of  course, 
a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  supported  as  it  can  be  by 
incontrovertible  evidence,  is  sufficient  to  determine 
that  the  parr  is  the  young  of  a  large  fish,  of  the  salmo 
genus  ;  and  1  should  not  consider  it  necessary  to  ad¬ 
vance  any  further  evidence,  but  that  the  following 
circumstance  may,  in  some  measure,  shew  how  slowly 
a  fish  in  confinement,  and  deprived  of  its  liberty  to 
migrate  and  feed  according  to  its  natural  laws,  must 
necessarily  grow. 

Mr.  Peel  of  Stanger,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  every  description  of  fresh  water  fish,  had  some 
years  ago  an  excellent  opportunity  afforded  him  of  re¬ 
marking  the  changing  of  the  parr  to  the  salmon. 
Having  prepared  a  number  of  parr  out  of  the  river 
Cocker,  in  the  month  of  June,  long  after  the  smells 
had  descended  to  the  sea,  and  being  prevented  from 
using  them  for  pike  baits,  as  he  had  intended,  he 
placed  them  in  a  gutter  of  one  of  his  fields,  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  from  which  they  could  not  escape,  where  for  a 
long  time  they  were  entirely  forgotten.  At  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  two  years  and  one  month,  while  engaged  in 
his  fields,  Mr,  Peel  was  attracted  to  this  gutter  by  a 
splashing  sound — remembered  his  parr — and  to  his 
astonishment  discovered  that  they  had  grown  to  be 
long,  lean,  scaly  fish,  much  of  the  appearance  of  the 
parrs  as  described  above,  and  most  of  them  suffering 
under  diseaseof  the  gills.  Mr.  Peel  had  always  main¬ 
tained  the  CO  mmon  prejudice  of  his  countrymen,  that 
a  parr  or  b  randling  was  born  a  brandling,  lived  a 
brandling,  and  died  a  brandling  ;  and  of  course  was 
considerably  astonished  at  seeing  all  his  views  so 
comp  etely  upset,  being  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
the  Handling  increased  in  size,  and  became  a  large 
fish,  ralthough  of  what  precise  variety  of  the  salmon 
unableto  determine. 

Mr  Bowman  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Bird,  the  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  Kirkoswald  Fisheries,  performed  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  parr,  which  led  to  exactly  similar  results  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  W'ybergh  of  Isell  Vicarage,  who 
had  always  maintained  very  opposite  views,  had  lately 
reason  to  acknowledge  the  certainty  of  the  change  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  parr  to  a  larger  fish,  by  observing  it  on 
some  which  were  accidently  washed  into  his  fish-pond, 
and  retained  there  for  a  considerble  time. 

I  could  advance  many  more  instances  of  a  similar 
kind,  where  individuals  have  had  the  truth  forced  upon 
their  notice  by  accidents  and  circumstances,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  deny.  But  as 
I  feel  assured  I  have  simply  related  a  few  facts, 
proving  the  parr  to  be  the  young  of  a  larger  fish, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  it  is  the  young  of  a  variety  of  the  salmon  fre¬ 
quenting  our  streams. 


In  the  first  place,  negative  evidence  acquaints  us 
with  the  curious  facts,  that  parr  are  never  to  be  found 
in  rivers  unfrequented  by  salmon ;  and,  although  Dr. 
Knox  has  proved  that  they  do  not  now  exist  in  the 
Whitadder,  where  some  species  of  salmon  abound, 
they  yet  always  may  be  discovered  in  the  waters  in¬ 
habited  by  all  our  varieties  of  the  salmon.  An  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  Derwent  and  the 
Ellen,  two  rivers  of  Cumberland,  both  discharging 
their  waters  into  the  Solway,  within  five  miles  of  each 
other.  In  the  Derwent,  every  variety  of  the  salmo 
abounds ;  and  there  the  parr  is  found  in  innumerable 
shoals.  But  in  the  Ellen,  where  only  the  square-tailed 
fish,  commonly  called  the  sea  trout,  locates,  no  indi¬ 
vidual  ever  beheld  a  parr,  although,  in  the  spring, 
the  smelt  of  this  sea-trout  is  plentifully  caught. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  asserted  in  a  note  in 
this  Journal,  on  Mr.  Hogg’s  paper*,  that,  somewhere 
in  the  Western  Isles,  parr  are  found,  and  not  salmon  ; 
yet  I  beg  to  submit  to  consideration,  that  these  streams 
may  have  been  partially  examined,  and  that  they  may 
assimilate  to  some  of  the  small  rivers  which  I  have 
fished  in  Yorkshire  ;  where,  owing  to  the  minuteness 
of  the  stream,  the  salmon  frequently  only  make  their 
way  a  short  distance  up  from  the  coast,  deposite  their 
roe,  and  disappear  immediately  ;  and  in  these  streams 
at  a  great  distance  up  towards  their  insignificant  sour¬ 
ces,  I  have  caught  abundance  of  parr  \f/. 

From  attentive  consideration  to  these  points,  and 
from  all  the  information  1  could  ever  collect  on  the 
subject,  1  am  disposed  to  believe  that,  wherever  all 
the  varieties  of  the  salmo  genus  abound  in  any  one 
river,  we  shall  there  certainly  have  the  parr  ;  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  challenge  a  refutation  of  this  assertion, 
by  clearly  defined  and  substantiated  proofs.  If  this 
be  admitted,  then  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  parr  is,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  the  sal¬ 
mon,  and,  as  I  have  proved,  the  young  of  one  of  its 
varieties ;  and  it  only  remains  to  determine  to  which 
species  it  belongs. 

In  the  second  place,  the  positive  evidence  of  most  of 
the  experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  performed 
upon  the  parr,  prove  that  it  becomes  a  larger  fish,  de¬ 
scends  to  the  sea,  and  returns,  after  a  certain  period, 
of  various  sizes  and  appearances, 

Mr.  Hogg,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  paper 
alluded  to  above,  marked  a  number  of  small  fish, 
which,  at  the  moment  of  taking  them,  he  considered 
parr,  and  informs  us  that  many  of  them  were  subse¬ 
quently  caught  in  the  Tweed  and  Yarrow,  some  as 
sea-trout,  and  others  as  salmon.  This  inconclusive 
evidence,  however,  is  by  no  means  original  with  that 
gentleman. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
Derwent  Fisheries,  so  long  ago  as  the  memorable 
year  1745,  commenced  marking  the  brandlings  and 
smelts  occasionly  caught  about  his  fisheries ;  and  ever 
since  that  period,  first  his  son  and  then  his  grandson, 
continued  to  mark  them,  by  removing  the  dead  fin, 
back-halving  and  fore-halving  the  tail,  and  invariably 
succeeded  in  having  some  of  them,  at  subsequent  pe¬ 
riods,  for  sale  on  their  fish-stalls,  when  arrived  at  a 
considerable  size,  and  weighing  about  20  lb. 

Such  results,  however,  led  to  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  disputed  points  ;  for  I  must  observe,  that,  while 
Mr.  Hogg  and  others  call  the  fork-tailed  fish  the  sal¬ 
mon  of  the  Tweed,  Mr.  Peat  declares  the  square-tailed 


*Vol.  iii.  p.  449. 

't'  I  never  thought  that  parr  had  been  observed  near 
the  sources  of  rivers. — Dr.  Knox. 
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fish  to  be  the  real  salmon  of  the  Derwent,  and  shewed 
me  a  drawing  of  one  upwards  of  70  lb.  weight  The 
gilse  or  grilse  of  Cumberland  is  fork-tailed — the  sea- 
tront  square-tailed,  but  seldom  reaching  a  weight  of 
12  lb. ,  whereas  I  myself  lately  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Knox,  the  vertebral  column  of  a  salmon  of  25  lb. 
weight,  in  which  the  tail  was  as  square  as  if  formed 
by  a  rule. 

While  such  differences  of  opinion  as  these  exist,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  offer  an  assertion  as  to  the  name  of 
the  exact  species  of  salmon  which  the  parr  becomes  ; 
nor,  as  long  as  the  experiments  on  the  fish  continue 
to  be  performed  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  manner  as 
removing  the  dead  fin,  or  back-halving  the  tail,  can 
any  thing  be  defined  of  the  period  of  the  growth  and 
the  habits  of  the  fish  ;  for  while  one  person  is  marking 
a  fish  for  scientific  researches,  perhaps  another  is  wan¬ 
tonly  inflicting  the  same  memento  on  two  or  three 
dozen  varieties  of  spawn  ;  which  I  have  done  during 
many  a  summer  day,  and  which  I  have  heard  old 
fishermen  remark  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
on  the  Derwent  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  There  is 
a  circumstance  related,  with  all  the  gravity  of  truth, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,  which  has  only  to 
be  read  to  convince  the  most  credulous  how  ridiculous 
it  is  to  rely  implicitly,  without  examination,  on  what¬ 
ever  is  advanced.  A  Frenchman  is  there  stated  to 
have  placed  rings  of  gold  or  silver  wire  through  the 
tails  of  smelts,  which  proved  so  accommodating  as  to 
return  at  the  exact  times  for  enabling  the  enthusiastic 
Frenchman  to  determine  that  the  smelt  required  six 
years  to  become  a  salmon,  during  which  term  he  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  young  fish  such  names  as  morts  and 
sprods,  yellow-fins  and  whitings, — not  at  all  aware  that, 
in  many  parts  of  England,  the  marts  and  sprods  mean, 
and  had  meant  for  ages,  yellow-fins  and  whitings  them¬ 
selves  ! 

Under  all  these  difficulties,  I  resorted  to  dissections 
of  the  fishes,  with  the  impression  that  the  deep  ana¬ 
tomy  could  certainly  furnish  me  with  some  conclusive 
results ;  and  I  have  had  the  proud  satisfaction  to 
discover  that  my  surmises  were  not  altogether  incor¬ 
rect. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  naturalists  have  already 
presented  us  with  an  anatomy  of  the  Salmon  •  and 
have  very  minutely  described  the  various  organs  of  the 
fish.  But,  1  think,  when  we  remember  that  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,  which  contains  a  pretty 
faithful  summary  of  the  conclusions  of  the  principal 
naturalists  who  have  written  on  this  fish,  it  is  there 
asserted  that  the  Salmo  salaris,  or  common  salmon, 
has  only  thirty. six  vertebrae  in  his  back  bone,  and 
when  Dr.  Knox  and  others,  who,  as  comparative  ana¬ 
tomists,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  there 
are  sixty  vertebrae,  instead  of  thirty-six,  in  the  back¬ 
bone  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  salmon,  we  cannot 
place  any  very  implicit  confidence  in  the  assertions 
hazarded  by  these  persons,  who,  after  all,  merely  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  a  detail  of  parts  as  they  appear,  and  not 
to  draw  any  conclusions  or  classifications  from  the 
structure  of  the  fish,  which  we  are  certainly  generally 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  principal  value  of  the 
comparative  anatomist’s  research. 

The  number  of  rays  in  the  fins,  considered  by  these 
naturalists  likewise  of  so  much  importance,  I  do  not 
myself  attach  the  slightest  regard  to,  as  some  of  them 
are  so  caitilaginous  and  indistinct,  that  I  am  not  sure 
if  any  two  persons  can  number  the  same  ;  and  in  tlie 
infant  fish,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  count  them  ; 
and  even  when  we  can,  there  appears  nothing,  struc¬ 
tural  or  numerical,  to  characterise  them  from  those 


of  many  other  fish,  and  all  the  varieties  of  their  own 
kind. 

Accordingly,  I  looked  to  the  feeding  of  the  animals, 
and  the  structure  of  their  generative  organs,  to  afford 
rne  some  clue  ;  and  on  proceeding  with  my  examina¬ 
tions,  I  was  astonished  to  find,  that  while  the  stomachs 
of  the  square  and  fork- tailed  salmon,  called  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  salmon  and  gilse,  were  invariably  apparently 
empty,  the  stomach  of  the  sea- trout  was  just  as  con¬ 
stantly  stuffed  with  flies,  worms,  and  other  particles 
of  common  and  gross  food,  which  induced  me  to  set 
it  aside  as  a  coarse  feeding  variety.  But  the  remark¬ 
able  similarity  of  habit,  in  the  feeding  of  the  others, 
led  me  to  examine  minutely  the  structure  of  the  fork¬ 
tailed  salmon  ('the  gilse),  and  of  the  square-tailed  or 
common  salmon,  expecting  to  find  their  deep  anatomy 
precisely  the  same,  although  the  superficial  anatomy 
displayed  the  broad  difference  of  the  fork  and  square 
tail ;  but,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  found  a  marked 
and  perfect  distinction  in  the  generative  organs,  where 
1  looked  for  them  agreeing  in  every  respect. 

In  the  sqnare-tailed  salmon  I  found  two  beds  of 
roe  of  unequal  length  lying  one  below  another,  and  con¬ 
taining  ova  of  unequal  magnitude,  the  short  bed  being 
only  one-half  the  length  of  the  long  one,  but  contain¬ 
ing  an  egg  of  double  the  size.  On  inquiring  of  Mr. 
Peat,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  open  thousands  of 
fish,  he  told  me  that  the  beds  of  roe  invariably  differed 
in  size,  and  lay  one  below  the  other  in  the  salmon, 
but  that  at  a  certain  period  of  gestation,  the  ova  became 
more  nearly  equal  in  their  bulk. 

In  the  generative  organs  of  the  fork-tailed  salmon, 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this  order  is  displayed.  There 
two  beds  of  roe  are  found  of  equal  length,  and  lying 
pa  allel  to  each  other. 

Of  course,  I  immediately  procured  and  dissected 
a  number  of  parr,  and  there  I  found  exactly  what  I 
expected,  that  this  little  fish,  which  in  its  superficial 
anatomy  precisely  resembles  the  fork-tailed  salmon, 
resembled  it  as  closely  in  the  structure  of  its  generative 
organs,  having  the  two  roes  lying  ii^  equal  and  parallel 
beds.  The  roe  is  rudimentary,  add  the  ova  must  be 
seen  through  a  magnifying  lens  at  certain  seasons  ;  but 
during  the  autumnal  months,  the  beds  have  arrived 
at  such  a  growth,  that  the  ova  may  most  distinctly 
be  seen  and  counted  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  in  this 
advanced  condition  I  presented  some  to  Dr.  Knox  a 
short  time  ago. 

These,  I  think,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  essential 
and  marked  features  in  the  anatomy  of  an  animal, 
which  are  too  momentous  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside. 

I  consider  that  every  known  circumstance  of  the  habits 
of  the  parr  proves  it  to  be  the  young  of  a  migratory 
fish  like  the  salmon  ;  and  I  see  in  the  anatomy  the 
most  pointed  dissimilarity  from  every  fish  in  the  river 
but  one,  and  to  that  I  find  it  approximate  so  closely, 
or  rather  resemble  so  precisely,  that  I  must  now 
venture  to  pronounce  it  to  be  the  young  of  a  variety  of 
the  salmon,  a  fish  that,  in  the  rivers  of  Cumberland, 
attains  a  great  weight  and  fine  flavour  ;  and  which, 
when  taken  out  of  the  Tweed,  is,  I  understand,  sold 
in  Edingburgh  Market,  under  the  general  designation 
of  salmon,  and  considered  the  finest  description  of  fish. 

If,  then,  these  curious  facts  cannot  be  disproved,  it 
will  no  longer  be  considered  extraordinary  that  the 
supply  of  salmon  should  have  decreased  from  rivers, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  no  adequate  increase 
of  population  accounts  for  the  difference.  On  the 
Derwent,  there  cannot  now  be  taken  a  tithe  of  the 
fish  formerly  caught.  But  it  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  the  brandling  or  parr  is,  as  the  salmon  decreased. 
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not  only  more  closely  sought  after  by  the  angler,  but 
more  fearfully  devastated  by  the  poacher  with  his  nets. 
If,  however,  this  fish  where  preserved  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
angler  in  a  conpensatory  degree  enlarged,  the  results 
■would  in  every  probability  be  satisfactory  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Learned  societies  can,  either  by  a  recognition 
of  the  truth  of  these  statements,  deterraime  the  parr  to 
be  the  young  of  a  variety  of  the  salmon,  and  by  so 
doing,  shew  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  ;  or  by  instituting  a  series 
of  experiments,  which  I  can  assure  them  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  possess  the  means 
of  placing  the  matter  for  ever  beyond  dispute. 


Fishes. — More  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  are  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
considerable  portions  of  our  islands  and  continents 
are  vratered  by  rivers  of  various  magnitudes,  or  oc¬ 
cupied  by  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes ;  and  this  em¬ 
pire  of  the  waters,  which  so  extensively  exceeds  the 
amount  of  dry  land,  is  far  from  yielding  to  the  latter 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  living  creatures  which 
inhabit  its  depths.  On  the  land  the  matter  suscep¬ 
tible  of  life  is  lor  the  most  part  appropriated  to  the 
formation  and  support  of  vegetable  species  ;  these 
sustain  the  herbivorous  animals,  which  in  their  turn 
devour  the  food  of  the  carnivorous  species  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  compose  scarcely  more  than  one-half 
of  the  terrestrial  classes  of  living  beings.  But  in 
the  waters,  and  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  ocean, 
where  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  infinitely  more  cir- 
cumscribed,  every  thing  teems  with  life,  or  is  ready 
for  that  condition  ;  here  the  animals  sustain  exist¬ 
ence  by  preying  on  one  another,  or  by  feeding  on  the 
mucus  and  other  remains  of  animal  bodies  ;  here  too 
may  be  contemplated  the  extremes  ot  greatness  and 
littleness,  from  the  millions  of  monads  and  other  spe¬ 
cies  which  might  have  been  eternally  invisible  to  us 
without  that  marvellous  auxiliary,  the  microscope, 
up  to  those  cacholots,  and  other  whales  which  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  largest  terrestrial 
quadrupeds.  Fishes  are  vertebrated  animals  with 
red  blood,  breathing  by  bronchiae  and  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  water.  The  brain  in  fishes  is  much  smaller 
than  it  is  in  the  mammalia  and  birds  j  and  their  ex¬ 
ternal  organs  of  sense  are  not  of  a  nature  to  enable 
them  to  feel  any  very  powerful  sensations.  Excluded 
from  the  use  of  elastic  air,  they  are  consigned  to 
eternal  dumbness ;  at  least  this  is  very  nearly  the 
case,  and  all  those  feelings  which  vocal  sounds  are 
calculated  to  excite,  are  to  them  for  ever  strangers. 
Their  eyes  have  no  faculty  of  motion,  their  faces 
are  long  and  fixed,  and  their  limbs  are  incapable  of 
flection,  and  always  moving  in  one  single  mass, 
afford  no  opportunity  for  the  play  of  their  physiog¬ 
nomy,  and  no  power  for  the  expression  of  their 
emotions  ;  their  ears  enclosed  on  every  side  by  the 
bones  of  the  head,  hardly  enable  them  to  hear  the 
loudest  sounds.  Of  little  use  would  the  faculty  of 
hearing  be  to  these  animals,  that  are  condemned  to 
live  in  the  realms  of  silence,  where  all  about  them  is 
still.  Nevertheless,  these  beings,  to  which  enjoy¬ 
ments  are  so  scantily  supplied,  are  decorated  by 
nature  with  every  sort  of  beauty  ;  variety  in  their 
forms,  elegance  in  their  proportions,  diversity  and 
gaiety  in  their  colours,  nothing  in  fact  is  wanting  to 
fix  our  attention.  The  splendour  of  the  metallic 
bodies  and  of  all  the  precious  stones  with  which  they 
shine  forth,  and  the  colours  of  the  iris  ■which  they 
exhibit,  are  reflected  in  bands  or  spots  in  undulating  or 
angular  lines,  but  regular  and  symmetrical,  the  shades 
wonderfully  adjusted  and  contrasted. —Cuvier. 


Snakes. — “  The  following  property  in  the  snake’ 
is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known.  A  respectable 
land-surveyor  informed  me  that  while  he  was  making 
a  survey  of  some  property,  he  was  attended  by  a 
man  who  had  the  character  among  his  neighbours  of 
being  a  shrewd  fellow,  but  what  more  particularly 
entitled  him  to  distinction,  was  his  extraordinary 
partiality  for  the  common  snake.  On  being  ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  subject,  he  proposed  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  which  offered  of  shewing  a  peculiar 
property  in  the  reptile.  It  was  on  a  sunny  spring 
morning,  whilst  running  a  line  through  a  copse,  that 
the  man  in  question  was  observed  suddenly  to  drop 
the  chain  handle  and  jump  upon  a  bank.  The  next 
moment  he  came  forward,  with  two  full  sized  snakes 
writhing  about  his  hands  and  wrists.  After  viewing 
them  some  time,  while  the  man  admired  them  with 
the  most  lively  feelings  of  satisfaction,  he  observed, 
‘  I  know  them.  Sir,’  (meaning  their  habits  and  dis¬ 
position),  ‘  quite  as  well  as  they  do  themselves.’ 
He  then  proposed  to  show  a  trait  in  their  character 
which  would  bear  out  that  description  of  them  in 
Scripture, — viz.,  that  they  possessed  superior  cun¬ 
ning.  On  adjourning  to  a  neighbouring  road,  the  man 
placed  one  of  the  snakes  on  the  hard  ground.  He 
then  took  a  very  thin  twig,  and  tapped  the  reptile  very 
gently  on  the  head.  It  immediately  darted  towatds 
him,  when  he  presented  his  hand  to  its  open  mouth, 
and  continued  to  play  with  it,  now  and  then  gently 
tapping  it  on  the  head  with  the  twig.  He  then  said 
that  it  would  presently  dissemble  and  counterfeit 
death.  This  curious  effect  soon  afterwards  took 
place,  and  the  snake  to  all  appearance  lay  dead. 
Those  who  were  standing  by  thought  that  this  was 
actually  the  case,  but  the  snake-fancier  insisted  that 
it  only  feigned  sleep,  and  stated,  that  while  those 
present  continued  to  look  at  it,  so  long  it  would  re¬ 
main  motionless.  On  removing  to  a  distance  of  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  yards,  the  snake  was  ob¬ 
served  to  glide  speedily  into  the  nearest  hedge. 
This  man  confirmed  the  fact  that  snakes  will  emit  a 
stench,  se  defendendo.  They  appear  to  have  the  power 
of  doing  this  as  often  as  they  are  subjected  to  annoy¬ 
ance.  On  one  occasion,  and  upon  one  only,  the 
same  person  saw  a  snake  casting  its  skin.  He  said, 
to  use  his  own  words,  that  ‘  it  reminded  him  of  a  la¬ 
bouring  man  drawing  his  round  or  smock  frock  over 
his  head.’  He  further  added,  that  the  head  of  the 
reptile  was  about  midway  in  the  old  skin,  and  it 
extricated  itself  from  the  worn-out  garment  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  body  through  what  he  called  the  vent  hole  of 
the  old  skin.  The  snake  appeared  in  a  very  languid 
and  exhausted  state,  and  the  new  skin  was  in  colour 
and  appearance  perfect.” — Jesse’s  Natural  History. 

Zoology. — M.  Guerin  has  recently  made  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  a  new  mammalia,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Capromys,  of  Mr.  Desmarest.  This  roden- 
tia,  indigenous  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  two  feet  one 
inch  long  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  end  of  the 
muzzle.  Its  tail  alone  measures  one  foot — its  body 
is  covered  with  a  thick  fur,  chesnut  colour  above, 
and  white  on  the  throat  and  belly.  The  name  of 
this  species,  as  given  by  M.  Guerin,  is  Capromys 
Peeys. 

A  short  time  since,  a  gentleman  at  Brighton,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  centre  of  a  chalk  stone,  a  curious  kind 
of  fish  resembling  a  muscle,  not  known  in  England. 
In  Italy,  it  is  called  the  stone -eater,  and  prized  as  a 
great  delicacy,  the  taste  resembling  that  of  an 
oyster,  but  of  superior  flavour.  It  is  defended  by 
prickly  scales,  and  works  its  way  into  the  chalk  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  saw  at  it  head. 
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PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING  WITH  SPANIELS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sir, — If  you  think  the  following  loose  observations 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  publication,  they  are  very 
much  at  your  service.  Having  never  been  present¬ 
ed  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  moors,  either 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  black  cock,  the  red  grouse,  or 
the  ptarmigan,  which  you  have  already  noticed  in  a 
very  sportsmanlike  manner,  I  have  been  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  contenting  myself  with  pursu¬ 
ing  the  partridge  and  pheasant,  with  an  occasional 
woodcock  that  may  have  fallen  in  my  way,  as  few  of 
those  birds  visit  my  neighbourhood.  However, 
being  devotedly  attached  to  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
gun,  I  impatiently  expect  the  first  of  September. 

Some  years  ago  (fifty  perhaps^  a  breed  of  pointers 
was  introduced  by  the  late  W.  Toon,  Esq.,  of  Bel¬ 
ton,  (Leicestershire,)  remarkable  alike  for  their 
steadiness  and  their  ill  temper,*  and  with  this  strain 
my  dogs  have  been  uniformly  more  or  less  imbued. 
However,  having,  a  year  or  two  back,  seen  the 
spaniels  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  being  much  pleased 
with  their  operations,  I  resolved  to  procure  a  small 
team  for  my  own  use,  and  on  the  first  of  September 
of  the  present  year  I  took  the  field  with  three  couple 
of  these  pretty  little  dogs.  I  did  not  leave  home  till 
nine  o’clock,  being  unwilling  to  expose  my  little  fa¬ 
vourites  to  the  dew  of  the  morning. 

Leaving  Lord  Melbourne’s  house  and  grounds  on 
my  right,  I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  village  of 
Tongue,  and  commenced  beating  the  fields  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  pretty  residence  of  Richard  Cheslyn, 
Esq.,  at  Langley  ;  nor  had  any  great  length  of  time 
elapsed  before  I  had  bagged  three  brace  of  very  fine 
well  grown  birds.  Leaving  Langley  on  my  left,  I 
proceeded  towards  the  eastern  part  of  Spring  Wood, 
and  soon  picked  up  another  brace.  At  length  the 
peculiar  manner  of  my  little  busy,  wavy-haired  ope¬ 
rators  convinced  me  they  were  approaching  some¬ 
thing  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed ;  when 
what  should  get  up  but  a  very  fine  fox,  with  as  beau¬ 
tiful  a  tag  at  the  end  of  his  brush  as  I  ever  beheld  ! 
I  was  surprised  to  observe  renard  move  away  so  lei¬ 
surely  ;  he  was  well  aware  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  my  little  four-footed  companions,  and  he 
was  equally  safe  from  the  murderous  shot — nothing 
could  have  induced  me  to  injure  so  interesting,  so 
beautiful  an  animal !  I  never  before  found  a  fox  in 


*  No  doubt  the  dogs  above-mentioned  possessed 
much  of  the  blood  of  the  Spaniard.  The  Spanish 
pointer  is  heavy,  clumsily  formed,  generally  out  at  the 
elbows,  slow  in  his  motions,  and  soon  becomes  fa¬ 
tigued.  His  olfactory  organs,  or  powers  of  smell,  are 
uncommonly  acute  ;  at  the  same  time,  these  dogs  are 
ill  tempered,  growl  at  the  hand  which  is  extended  to 
caress  them,  and  are  for  ever  seeking  quarrels  with 
their  canine  companions.  For  a  complete  illustration 
of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Johnson’s 
Shooter’s  Companion,” — Editor. 


a  stubble  field.  I  had  observed  notices  in  the  papers 
that  foxes  were  scarce  in  the  Marquis  of  Hastings’s 
hunt :  the  part  of  the  country  which  I  was  beating 
forms  a  part  of  his  lordship’s  hunt,  and  something 
less  than  a  mile  obliquely  on  my  right  is  situated 
Cloud  Wood  (or  Breedon  Clouds)  where  there  is  a 
strong  earth,  containing  a  number  of  pipes.  Foxes 
are  supposed  to  be  very  destructive  to  game  ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  not  guilty  of  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
crimes  that  are  laid  to  their  charge  :  my  shooting  has 
been  in  general  in  fox-hunting  countries,  and  I  have 
never  had  to  complain  of  scarcity  of  game,  except 
from  bad  breeding  seasons,  or  the  depredations  of 
poachers.  The  woods  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
well  stocked  with  buzzards  and  various  kinds  of 
hawks,  as  well  as  with  the  brown  owl,  which  are 
much  more  destructive  to  game  than  foxes. 

From  the  appearance  cf  the  spot  from  which  the 
fox  rose,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  kennelled  there 
more  than  once.  In  the  same  field  I  stumbled  upon 
a  nid  of  pheasants  not  more  than  half  grown,  which , 
like  the  fox,  sought  shelter  in  the  wood  on  being  dis¬ 
turbed. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  partridge  shooting — W  e  con¬ 
tinued  to  beat  (beat  must  be  the  term,  I  think,  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  as  spaniels  do  not  range  ;)*  and  I  continued  to  bag 
till  I  counted  ten  brace,  which  I  hold  to  be  quite 
sufficient  fora  man  of  moderate  desires.  Further,  I 
brought  down  a  hawk  (rather  cleverly,  as  I  thought,) 
which  was  hovering  above  me  at  a  considerable 
height,  and  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  he  fell  with¬ 
in  seven  or  eight  yards  of  me  ;  I  was  doubtful  if  I 
should  fire,  supposing  my  collar  bone  in  some  danger 
from  the  repercussion  of  the  gun  ;  but  I  experienced 
no  inconvenience. 

I  finished  my  day’s  diversion  with  a  conviction  on 
my  mind  that  there  is  something  more  picturesque 
in  partridge  shooting  with  spaniels  than  with 
pointers  or  setters,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  at  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  more  shots  may  be  obtained 
over  them  also.  The  thing  is  altogether  different. 
When  a  team  of  spaniels  come  upon  a  covey  of 
partridges,  the  birds  move  forward,  spreading  much 
more  than  before  the  setting  or  pointing  dog ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  covey  does  not  spring  at  once  as 
with  the  larger  dogs,  but  an  individual  bird,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  brace,  rises  at  a  time,  so  that  the  shooter  is 
presented  with  many  more  shots  than  can  be  obtained 
under  other  circumstances. 

As  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  I  should 


*  In  grouse  shooting,  pointers  and  setters  are  said  to 
range,  and  the  small  spaniel  is  never  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Beating  is  generally  used  in  partridge  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  we  think  it  particularly  applicable  to  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  small  spaniel.  However,  it  is  by  no 
means  incorrect  to  say  that  a  pointer  or  a  setter  ranges 
well  (or  otherwise)  in  partridge  shooting.— Ed, 
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say  that  game  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  pheasants, 
will  be  found  more  abundant  and  larger  grown  than 
usual. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  I  killed  a  brace 
of  very  fine  leverets,  one  of  which  weighed  upwards 
of  seven  pounds.  I  never  spare  a  hare  whicii  rises 
before  me,  at  least  where  no  harriers  hunt  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  no  friend  to  coursing,  nor  can  I  perceive 
^'be  least  amusement  in  it.  It  seems  to  reverse  the 
proper  order  of  things.  In  every  other  kind  of  field 
sports,  the  dogs  find  the  game  for  the  amusement  of 
the  sportsman  ;  but  in  coursing,  men  poke  about  for 
Lours  (more  or  less  as  the  game  happens  to  be  plen¬ 
tiful  or  otherwise)  in  order  to  find  the  object  of 
chase  for  the  amusement  of  the  dogs  !  And,  after 
all,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Two  or  three  long 
herring-looking  dogs  run  by  sight  at  a  little  animal , 
that  is  thus  sadly  over-matched,  and  has  no  other 
chance  for  its  life  than  squirting  about,  or  blinking 
her  uncouth  pursuers  by  the  aid  of  some  friendly 
hedge  or  cover. 

A  LEICESTERSHIRE  MAN. 

September  3, 1835. 


The  Mocking-Bird  of  America, — The  plumage 
of  the  mocking-bird,  though  not  the  homeliest,  has 
nothing  gaudy  or  brilliant  in  it  j  and,  had  he  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him,  would  scarcely  entitle  him 
to  notice  ;  but  his  figure  is  well  proportioned,  and 
even  handsome.  The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of 
his  movements — the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the 
intelligence  he  displays  in  listening,  and  laying  up 
lessons  from  almost  every  species  of  the  feathered 
creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  surprising,  and 
mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these  quali¬ 
ties  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice,  full,  strong,  and 
musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation, 
from  the  mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush  to  the 
savage  scream  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and 
accent  he  faithfully  follows  his  originals.  In  fprce 
and  sweetness  of  expression,  he  greatly  improves 
upon  them.  In  his  native  groves,  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  high  bush,  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn 
of  a  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  really  vocal 
with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song 
rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear 
can-  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  the 
others  seem  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is  this 
strain  altogether  imitative.  His  Own  native  notes, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable,  are  bold  and  full, 
and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or,  at  the 
most,  five  or  six  syllables,  generally  interspersed 
with  imitations,  all  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and 
rapidity,  and  continued,  with  undiininished  ardour, 
for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  at  a  time.  His  expanded 
W’ings  apd  tail  glittering  with  white,  and  the  bouyant 
gaiety  of  his  action  arresting  the  eye,  as  his  song 
most  irresistably  does  the  ear,  he  sweeps  round  with 
enthusiastic  ecstacy— -he  mounts  and  descends  as  his 
song  swells  of  dies  away ;  which  has  thus  been 
beautifully  expressed,  “  He  bounds  aloft  with  the 
celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  Or  recall  his 
very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain.”  While 
exerting  himself,  a  by-stander  would  suppose  that 
the  whSle  feathered  tribe  had  assembled  on  a  trial  of 


skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect,  sd 
perfect  are  his  imitations.  He  often  deceives  the 
sportsmen,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  are 
not  perhaps  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he 
exactly  imitates :  even  birds  themselves  are  fre¬ 
quently  imposed  on  by  his  admirable  mimic,  and  are 
decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of  tlieir  mate,  or  dive 
with  precipitation  into  the  depth  of  thickets,  at  the 
scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  sparrowhawk. 
— The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesti¬ 
cated  state,  when  he  commences  his  career  of  song, 
it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  He  whis¬ 
tles  for  the  dog,  Caesar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and 
runs  to  meet  his  master  : — He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt 
chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging 
wings  a.nd  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her 
injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing 
of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow, 
are  followed  with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  re¬ 
peats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of 
considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs 
over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear 
whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  red-bird, 
with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the 
mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and 
become  altogether  silent,  w'hile  he  seems  to  triumph 
in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. — This 
excessive  vanity,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
injures  his  song.  His  elevated  imitations  of  the 
brown  thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  crovr- 
ing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warbliugs  of  the  blue-bird, 
which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled  with  the 
screamings  of  swallows,  or  the  cackling  of  hens  ; 
amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are  sud¬ 
denly  surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  w'hip- 
poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of  the  kill-deer,  blue  ja}'^, 
martin,  and  twenty  others,  succeed  with  such  im¬ 
posing  reality,  that  we  look  round  for  the  originals, 
and  discover  with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  per¬ 
former  is  the  admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During 
this  exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings, 
expands  his  tail,  and  throws  himself  round  the  cage 
in  all  the  ecstacy  of  enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to 
sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of 
his  music.  Both  in  hiS  native  and  domesticated  state, 
during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the 
moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful 
solo ;  and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night  with  a  full 
display  of  his  vocal  ppwers,  making  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ring  with  his  inimitable  medley. 


Extraordinary  Feat.  —  On  Monday  afternoon 
some  thousands  of  persons  were  collected  in  Fins- 
bury-place,  in  consequence  of  a  wager  for  500  gui¬ 
neas  being  betted  by  some  high  sporting  parties  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  mail  coach  and  four  being  able 
to  enter  the  shop  door  of  the  late  Mr.  Lackington’s 
premises,  wheel  round  the  shop  and  then  come  out. 
Mr.  Alexander,  proprietor  of  the  Finsbury  Repository 
for  the  sale  of  horses,  Chiswell-street,  engaged  to 
provide  the  horses  and  carriage.  At  four  o’clock 
four  very  beautiful  bays  were  harnessed  to  the  Wells, 
Lynn,  and  London  Mail,  and  I\Ir.  Alexander  took 
his  seat.  After  having  gone  round  Finsbury-square 
he  came  into  Finsbury-place,  when  the  animals 
turned  in  fine  style,  and  showed  fio  fear.  They 
then  went  round  the  shop  three  times,  and  retu'-hed 
out  of  the  door,  entering  the  street  amidst  loud 
cheers.  Several  fashionable  ladies  were  inside  to 
witness  the  undertaking.  About  42  years  ago,  it  is 
stated,  a  similar  occurrence  took  place.  A  body  of 
police  under  inspector  Brindley  were  present. 
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OF  SCENT. 

n^FLUENCE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  UPON  SCENT. — IS  DIFFERENT  IN  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS. 

(  From  JohnSionh  Hunting  Directory.) 


Scent  is  that  exudation  or  effluvium,  which  is 
constantly  issuing  from  the  pores  of  all  animal 
substances,  and  consists  of  minute  particles  or  cor¬ 
puscles,  which,  driven  by  the  wind  or  otherwise, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
the  hound,  enable  him  to  follow  his  game,  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  pursuit.  Several  writers  have  given  their 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall  place 
successively  before  the  reader.  An  author,  (the 
Old  Squire)  whom  I  have  already  noticed  ob¬ 
serves  : 

“  Above  all  other  things,  the  scent  has  been  ever 
my  admiration  ;  the  bulk,  size,  figure,  and  other 
accidents  or  qualities  of  these  parts  or  portions  of 
matter  that  discharge  themselves  from  the  bodies 
of  these  beasts  of  game,  are  subjects  much  fitter 
for  the  experiments  and  learned  descants  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  than  a  simple  huntsman.  Whether  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  an  extraneous  stock  or 
treasure  of  odoriferous  particles  given  them  by 
Divine  Wisdom,  for  the  very  purpose  of  hunting  ? 
whether  they  are  proper  identical  parts  of  the  ani¬ 
mal's  body,  that  continually  ferment  and  perspire 
from  it  ?  whether  these  exhalations  are  from  the 
breath  of  her  lungs,  or  through  the  skin  of  her 
whole  body  ?  are  questions  also  that  deserve  the 
subtilty  of  a  virtuoso.  But  such  observations  as 
long  experience  has  suggested  to  me,  I  shall,  in  the 
plainest  manner  I  am  able,  lay  before  my  readers. 

“  That  these  particles  are  inconceivably  small, 
is,  I  think,  manifest  from  their  vast  numbers.  I 
have  taken  hundreds  of  hares,  after  a  chase  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  hours,  and  could  never  perceive 
the  least  difference  in  bulk  or  weight,  from  those  I 
have  seized  or  snapt  in  their  forms  :  nor  could  I 
ever  learn  from  gentlemen  who  have  hunted  basket 
hares,  that  they  could  discover  any  visible  waste 
in  their  bodies,  any  farther  than  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  effect  of  discharging  their  grosser  excre¬ 
ments.  But,  supposing  an  abatement  of  two  or 
three  grains,  or  drams,  after  so  long  a  fatigue ; 
yet  how  minute  and  almost  infinite  must  be  the  di¬ 
vision  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  matter,  when  it 
affords  a  share  to  so  many  couple  of  dogs,  for 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  successively :  deducting 
at  the  same  time,  the  much  greater  number  of 
those  particles,  that  are  lost  in  the  ground,  dissi¬ 
pated  in  the  air,  extinguished  and  obscured  by 
the  foetid  perspirations  of  the  dogs,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  ;  or  by  the  very  fumes  and  exhalations  of 
the  earth  itself.  That  these  particles  are  subject  to 
such  dissipation  or  corruption,  every  sportsman 
knows  ;  for,  as  none  of  them  will  retain  their  odour 
after  a  certain  proportionable  time,  so  it  is  daily 
evident  that  this  time  of  their  duration  is  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  that  the 
scent  of  the  animal  (as  well  as  her  more  solid  flesh) 
will  lose  its  Sweetness  sooner  dr  latter,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  ambient  air.  I  have  fre¬ 


quently  heard  the  good  housewives  complain  that, 
against  rain  or  thunder,  their  milk  will  turn,  and 
their  larders  taint ;  and  I  have  as  often  perceived 
that,  a  storm  approaching,  the  scent  will  in  a 
moment  change  and  vanish.  Nor  is  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  such  alteration  the  least  wonder,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  smallness  of  the  particles. 
The  same  efficient  cause  may  penetrate  and  cor¬ 
rupt  these  minute  corpuscles  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  which  requires  an  hour  or  a  day  to  operate 
on  bodies  of  greater  bulk  and  substance :  as  the 
same  fire  or  aquafortis  will  dissolve  the  filings  of 
steel  in  an  instant ;  though  a  pound  lump  of  that 
same  metal  is  so  long  able  to  resist  their  vio¬ 
lence. 

“  That  these  particles  of  scent  are  of  an  equal 
(exactly  equal)  specific  gravity  with  the  particles 
of  the  air,  is  demonstrated  by  the  falling  and  rising 
of  them  in  just  proportion  to  it.  1  have  often 
smiled  at  hasty  huntsmen,  to  hear  them  rating  and 
cursing  their  dogs  (that  yesterday  were  the  best  in 
England)  for  galloping  and  staring  with  their  noses 
in  the  air,  as  if  their  game  was  flown  ;  for  often 
does  it  happen  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  seek 
after  the  scent  in  any  other  place,  the  increasing 
weight  of  that  fluid  element  having  wafted  it  over 
their  heads.  Though  even  at  such  a  season,  (after 
the  first  mettle  and  fury  of  the  cry  is  something 
abated)  the  more  steady  beagles  may  make  a  shift 
to  pick  it  out  by  the  particles  left  by  the  brush  of 
her  feet,  (especially  if  there  be  not  a  strong,  dry¬ 
ing,  exhaling  wind,  to  hurry  these  away  after  the 
rest.)  This  often  happens  in  a  calm,  gentle,  steady 
frost,  when  (as  I  conceive)  the  purity,  coldness,  or 
perhaps  the  nitre,  of  the  air,  serves  to  fix  and  pre¬ 
serve  a  few  remaining  particles,  that  they  do  not 
easily  corrupt.  At  another  season,  when  the  air  is 
light,  or  growing  lighter,  the  scent  must  propor- 
tibnably  be  falling  or  sinking  j  and  then  every  dog 
(though  in  the  heat  ofhis  courage  he  pushes  for¬ 
ward,  yet)  is  forced  to  come  back  again  and  again, 
and  cannot  make  any  sure  advances,  but  with  his 
nose  on  the  ground.  When  circumstances  are 
thus,  (if  there  be  not  a  storm,  or  thunder  impend¬ 
ing  to  corrupt  the  scent,  as  I  said  before)  you 
may  expect  the  most  curious  and  lasting  sport; 
puss  having  then  a  fair  opportunity  to  shew  her 
wiles,  and  every  old  or  slow  dog  to  come  in  for 
his  share,  to  display  his  experience,  the  suhtilty 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  nostrils. 
The  most  terrible  day  for  the  poor  hare  is  when 
the  air  is  in  its  mean  gravity,  or  aquilibrio,  toler¬ 
ably  moist,  but  inclining  to  grow  drier,  and  fanned 
witb  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  zephyrs.  The  mo¬ 
derate  gravity  buoys  up  the  scent  as  high  as  the 
dog's  breast ;  the  vesicles  of  moisture  serve  as  so 
many  canals,  or  vehicles  to  carry  the  effluvia  into 
the  tubes  of  their  noses  ;  and  the  gentle  fannings 
help,  in  such  wise,  to  spread  and  dissipate  them, 
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that  every  hound,  even  at  eight  or  ten  paces  dis¬ 
tant,  (especially  on  the  windy  side)  may  have  his 
proportion.” 

Somervile  expresses  his  opinion  on  scent  in  the 
following  beautiful  lines  : — 

“  The  blood  that  from  the  heart  incessant  rolls 
In  many  a  crimson  tide,  then  here  and  there 
In  smaller  rills  disparted,  as  it  flows 
Pro  poll’d,  the  serous  particles  evade 
Through  th’  open  pores,  and  with  the  ambient  air 
Entangling  mix.  As  fuming  vapours  rise, 

And  hang  upon  the  gently  purling  brook. 

There  by  th’  incumbent  atmosphere  compress’d 
The  panting  chase  grows  warmer  as  he  flies. 

And  through  the  net-work  of  the  skin  perspires. 
Leaves  a  long  steaming  trail  behind,  which  by 
The  cooler  air  condens’d,  remains,  unless 
By  some  rude  storm  dispers’d  or  rarified 
By  the  meridian  sun’s  intenser  heat. 

To  every  shrub  the  warm  effluvia  cling, 

Hang  on  the  grass,  impregnate  earth  and  skies. 

With  nostrils  opening  wide,  o’er  hill  o’er  dale. 

The  vigorous  hounds  pursue ;  with  every  breath 

Inhale  the  grateful  steam :  quick  pleasures  sting 

Their  tingling  nerves,  while  they  their  thanks  repay. 

And  in  triumphant  melody  confess 

The  titilating  joy.  Thus  on  the  air 

Depend  the  hunter’s  hope.  When  ruddy  streaks 

At  eve  forebode  a  blustering  stormy  day, 

Or  lowering  clouds  blacken  the  mountain’s  brow. 
When  nipping  frosts,  and  the  keen  biting  blasts 
Of  the  dry  parching  east,  menace  the  trees. 

With  tender  blossoms  teeming,  kindly  spare 
The  sleeping  pack.” 

Beckford  says,  “  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Somer¬ 
vile,  in  thinking  scent  depends  on  the  air  only. 
It  depends  also  on  the  soil.  Without  doubt,  the 
best  scent  is  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the  ef¬ 
fluvia,  as  he  calls  it,  or  particles  of  scent,  which 
are  constantly  perspiring  from  the  game  as  it  runs, 
and  are  strongest  and  most  favourable  to  the  hound 
when  kept,  by  the  gravity  of  the  air,  to  the  height 
of  his  breast ;  for  then  it  neither  is  above  his  reach, 
nor  is  it  necessary  he  should  stoop  for  it.  At  such 
times,  scent  is  said  to  lie  breast-high.  Experience 
tells  us,  that  difference  of  soil  occasions  difference 
of  scent ;  and  on  the  richness  of  soil  and  the  moder¬ 
ate  moisture  of  it,  does  scent  also  depend,  I  think, 
as  well  as  on  the  air.  At  the  time  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  and  before  they  are  rotted,  we  know  that  the  scent 
lies  ill  in  cover.  Tliis  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
proof  that  scent  does  not  depend  on  the  air  only. 
A  difference  of  scent  is  also  occasioned  by  differ¬ 
ence  of  motion  :  the  faster  the  game  goes,  the  less 
scent  it  leaves.  When  game  has  been  ridden  after, 
and  hurried  on  by  imprudent  sportsmen,  or  has 
been  coursed  by  sheep  dogs,  the  scent  is  less 
favourable  to  hounds;  one  reason  of  which  may  be, 
that  the  particles  of  scent  are  then  more  dissi¬ 
pated. 

“  I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
scent  exactly  is :  I  have  known  it  alter  very  often 
in  the  same  day.  I  believe,  however,  it  depends 
chiefly  on  two  things, — “  the  condition  the  ground 
is  in,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air;  ”  both  of 
which,  I  apprehend,  should  be  moist,  without 
being  wet.  W’hen  both  are  in  this  condition,  the 
scent  is  then  perfect  ;  and  vice  versdy  when  the 
ground  is  hard,  and  the  air  dry,  there  seldom  will 
be  any  scent.  It  scarce  ever  lies  with  a  north  or 
an  east  wind  :  a  southerly  wind  without  rain,  and  a 
westerly  wind  that  is  not  too  rough,  are  the  most 


favourable.  Storms  in  the  air  are  great  enemies  to 
scent,  and  seldom  fail  to  take  it  entirely  away.  A 
fine  sunshiny  day  is  not  often  a  good  hunting  day  ; 
but  what  the  French  call  jour  des  dames,  warm 
without  sun,  is  generally  a  perfect  one  :  there  are 
not  many  such  in  a  whole  season.  In  some  fogs 
I  have  known  the  scent  lie  high  ;  in  others,  not  at 
all ;  depending,  I  believe,  on  the  quarter  the  wind 
is  then  in.  I  have  known  it  lie  very  high  in  a  mist 
when  not  too  wet ;  but  if  the  wet  hangs  much  on 
the  boughs  and  bushes,  it  falls  on  the  scent  and 
deadens  it.  When  the  dogs  roll,  the  scent,  I  have 
frequently  observed,  seldom  lies,  for  what  reason 
I  know  not ;  but,  with  permission,  if  they  smell 
strong  when  they  first  come  out  of  the  kennel,  the 
proverb  is  in  their  favour ;  and  that  smell  is  a 
prognostic  of  good  luck.  When  the  cobwebs 
hang  to  the  bushes,  there  is  seldom  much  scent. 
During  a  white  frost  the  scent  lies  high  ;  as  it  also 
does  when  the  frost  is  quite  gone  :  there  is  a  time 
just  as  it  is  going  off,  when  it  never  lies  :  it  is  a 
critical  minute  for  hounds,  in  which  their  game  is 
frequently  lost.  In  a  great  dew  the  scent  is  the 
same.  In  heathy  countries,  where  the  game 
brushes  as  it  goes  along,  the  scent  seldom  fails. 
Where  the  ground  carries,  the  scent  is  bad,  for  a 
very  evident  reason,  which  hare-hunters,  who  per- 
sue  their  game  over  greasy  fallows  and  through 
dirty  roads,  have  great  cause  to  complain  of.  A 
wet  night  frequently  produces  good  chases,  as 
then  the  game  never  like  to  run  the  covers  or  the 
roads.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  scent  lies 
best  in  the  richest  soils ;  and  countries  which  are 
favourable  to  horses  are  seldom  so  to  hounds.  I 
have  also  observed,  that  in  some  particular  places 
scent  never  lies.” 

At  first  view,  Somervile  and  Beckford  would 
appear  at  variance  on  the  subject  of  scent;  but,  in 
fact,  they  are  both  correct.  Scent  is  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  varies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Beckford .  On 
Friday,  Feb.  3rd,  1826, 1  met  the  Cheshire  hounds 
at  Ravensmoor,  near  Nantwich,  and  a  fox  was 
found  in  a  neighbouring  cover,  called  Radnor 
Gorse.  The  hounds  went  away  vdth  uncommon 
speed ;  and  sly  renard  having  gone  oflf  in  a  line  for 
Ravensmoor,  turned  to  the  left  to  Beechhouse. 
The  fox  took  the  direction  of  Bar  Bridge,  passing 
over  a  fine  grass  country,  where  the  scent  was  very 
good,  and  the  hounds  continued  the  pursuit  with  so 
much  speed,  that  none  but  good  workmen  were 
able  to  keep  in  sight  of  them.  I  never  recollect 
seeing  hounds  carry  a  better  head  or  go  faster. 
The  fox  ultimately  turned  to  the  left  towards  the 
village  of  Bunbury,  where  the  land  was  higher  and 
sandy,  and  where  the  scent  immediately  died 
away.  Yet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  owing  as  well  to  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluence  as  to  the  alteration  in  the  soil,  as  rain  came 
on  immediately  afterwards.  On  rich  pasture  land, 
the  scent  will  be  much  better  than  on  poor  pasture 
land — for  the  following  reason  : — the  herbage  on 
the  former  being  more  luxuriant,  more  plentiful, 
and  possessing  a  more  adhesive  quality,  the  float¬ 
ing  particles  of  scent  are  thus  more  numerously 
and  longer  detained  and  consequently  afford  a 
superipr  scept  to  the  hoimds.  Nevertheless, 
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the  degree  of  scent  is,  beyond  all  question,  regulat¬ 
ed  entirely  by  the  atmosphere : — when  the  latter  is 
favourable  (as  with  a  soft  southern  wind,  for 
instance)  the  hounds  will  run  breast  high  over  good 
land,  and  on  such  occasions  the  scent  will  be 
found  much  superior  even  on  the  worst  land. 
When  the  scent  is  most  propitious  to  the  sports¬ 
man’s  hopes,  it  would  seem  to  float  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  at  that  precise  elevation  as  to  enable  the 
hound  to  run  with  his  utmost  speed,  (as  Beckford 
has  noticed)  :  the  particles  of  scent  not  only  ad¬ 
here  to  the  herbage  and  other  obstacles  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  on  the  immediate  line  of  the 
chase,  but  float  and  fill  up  a  considerable  space, 
as  is  clearly  proved  by  many  of  the  hounds  very 
frequently  running  breast  high  at  an  evident  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  windward  of  the  line  of  the  chase.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  scent  is  bad  (as  with  a  cold 
harsh,  easterly  wind,)  it  can  be  made  out  (if  at  all) 
only  by  thorough  line-hunting  hounds ;  while  those 
dogs,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  ran  so 
brilliantly,  are  not  able  to  recognise  it.  Expe¬ 
rience  convinces  ever}f*  sportsman  that,  over  fallows 
or  beaten  roads,  scent  never  lies  well  :  the  reason 
is  evident : — there  is  no  herbage  or  other  attractive 
objects  to  detain  the  floating  particles,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  if  the  hounds  do  not  follow  on 
over  such  places  immediately  after  the  chase  has 
passed,  they  are  not  able  to  hunt — the  scent  has 
been  dissipated.  Scent  will  continue,  precisely 
according  to  the  air  or  atmosphere,  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period. 

Whenever  the  chase  brushes  against  a  number 
of  obstacles,  as  when  running  amongst  heath  for 
instance,  the  scent  cannot  be  otherwise  than  excel¬ 
lent,  (unless  the  atmosphere  be  very  unfavouroble 
indeed  ;)  nor  can  a  fox  stand  up  long  before  the 
hounds  under  such  circumstances :  renard  seems 
conscious  of  the  advantage  of  his  enemies  in  such 
case,  as  he  will  avoid  the  heath  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  perseveringly  continue  his  course  along 
the  roads  or  any  beaten  track  he  can  meet  with. 

That  the  scent  of  the  fox  does  not  continue  so  long 
as  that  of  the  hare,  is  a  mistaken  motion  ;  and  has 
arisen  most  likely  from  harriers  being  generally 
more  tender  nosed  than  fox  hounds,  and  are  thence 
enabled  to  speak  to  the  scent  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time — in  proportion  of  course  to  the  quality 
of  the  olfactory  organs. 

Also,  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that,  while  it 
has  been  the  custom  amongst  sportsmen  to  con¬ 
sider  the  scent  of  the  fox  stronger,  but  more  evane¬ 
scent,  than  that  of  the  hare,  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  been  the  general  opinion,  that  the  scent  of 
the  stag  was  the  strongest  of  the  three,  and  the 
most  agreeable  to  hounds.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  supposing  that  the  scent  issuing  from  so  large 
an  animal  as  the  stag  must  be  much  greater  in 
volume  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  than 
the  odorous  exhalations  from  the  two  much 
smaller  animals  already  noticed;  yet,  I  think  it 
will  appear,  when  the  matter  is  duly  investigated, 
that  the  general  notions  respecting  scent  have  been 
inconsiderately  adopted,  and  have  arisen  as  much 
or  perhaps  more,  from  the  olfactory  organs  of  the 
hound  as  from  the  difference  in  the  scent  of  the 
animals  which  constitute  the  objects  of  chase. 
At  all  events,  I  feel  a  perfect  conviction  (which 


indeed  I  have  already  expressed)  that  the  scent  of 
the  fox  is  not  more  evanescent  than  that  of  the 
hare,  if  so  mnch,  and  that  hounds  which  could  re¬ 
cognise  the  scent  of  a  hare  after  the  lapse  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  would  also  speak  to  that  of  the 
fox  in  the  same  manner,  or  perhaps  more  easily. 


HUNTING  THE  ZEBRA. 


The  Zebra  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Africa,  where  whole  herds  of  them  are  frequently 
seen  feeding  together  ;  they  appear,  however,  always 
on  the  watch,  and  are  extremely  difficult  of  approach. 
In  shape,  the  zebra  resembles  the  mule  rather  than 
either  the  horse  or  the  ass,  but  its  great  beauty  con¬ 
sists  in  the  wonderful  regularity  and  brilliancy  of  its 
colours.  In  the  male  they  are  white  and  brown,  in 
the  female  white  and  black.  These  colours  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  alternate  stripes  over  the  whole  body,  and 
with  such  exactness  and  symmetry,  that  one  would 
think  nature  had  employed  the  rule  and  compass  in 
the  operation  of  painting  them. 

The  zebra  appears  to  be  of  a  shy  and  refractory 
disposition,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  he  untame- 
able ;  however,  this  opinion  has  been  hastily  adopted  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  this  animal,  by  time  and  assi¬ 
duity,  could  be  brought  under  subjection.  As  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  horse  in  form,  without  doubt  it  has  a 
similitude  of  nature,  and  only  requires  the  efforts  of 
an  industrious  and  skilful  nation,  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  our  domestics.  We  are  now  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  pains  and  dangers  which  were  first  un¬ 
dergone  to  reclaim  the  breed  of  horses  from  savage 
ferocity  ;  these  no  doubt  made  an  equal  opposition  ; 
but,  by  perseverance,  their  spirit  was  ultimately  sub¬ 
dued,  and  their  freedom  restrained. 

That  this  animal  is  not  altogether  so  ungov etn¬ 
as  has  been  generally  supposed,  may  be  inferred  from 
Vaillant’s  account  of  a  Zebra  hunt: — This  traveller 
observes,  that  as  he  and  his  party  were  traversing 
the  Valley  of  the  Green  river,  they  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  cries  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain.  “  Casting  our  eyes  towards  it, 
(says  he,)  we  perceived  about  a  dozen  zebras  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  which  sheltered  them 
from  the  wind,  while  they  warmed  themselves  in  the 
sun. 

“  The  intermediate  space  between  us  was  very  steep ; 
and  we  could  not  approach  them  without  taking  a 
wide  circuit,  which  would  have  required  a  long  and 
•laborious  walk  and  wasted  to  no  purpose  a  portion 
of  time  which  I  was  not  desirous  of  losing.  To 
frighten  them,  however,  and  afford  me  the  pleasure 
of  seeng  them  run,  I  fired  a  fusee.  The  spot  on 
which  we  stood  was  favourable  for  producing  an 
echo ;  and  in  fact,  the  explosion  after  having  rever¬ 
berated  around  us,  reached  the  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  zebras  were  collected,  and  was  thence  re¬ 
turned  back  to  our  ears. 

“  The  zebras,  deceived  by  the  repercussion  of  the 
sound,  and  supposing  it  to  come  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  descended  from  the  rock  at  full  gallop, 
and  ran  towards  us  endeavouring  to  escape  through 
the  valley.  But  when  they  perceived  us  they  turned 
off,  made  a  double,  and  gaining  the  side  of  thie  moun¬ 
tain  opposite  to  that  which  they  had  come  down, 
quickly  disappeared. 

“  A  female  alone,  either  less  frightened,  or  too  much 
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fatigued  to  ascend  the  height,  quitted  the  herd  and 
continued  her  career  through  the  valley,  Hitherto 
I  had  kept  in  my  dogs,  though  with  difficulty  j  but 
when  the  animal  was  near  enough  to  afford  a  chase, 
I  slipped  them,  and  they  soon  came  up  with  her. 
Jager,  particularly,  was  so  near,  that,  from  time  to 
time,  he  fixed  his  teeth  in  her  legs  and  thighs ;  and, 
as  he  was  the  stoutest  and  strongest  of  my  pack,  at 
every  bite  he  brought  away  eitlier  flesh  or  skin. 
Young  Van  der  Westhuysen  and  I  pursued  the 
chase  on  horseback,  followed  by  my  Hottentots,  who 
though  on  foot,  were  little  behind  ns.  At  length, 
we  surrounded  the  animal,  and,  throwing  a  rope  with 
a  slip-knot,  over  her,  terminated  the  chase ;  then, 
fastening  the  rope  to  my  horse’s  tail,  I  drew  her 
after  me. 

“  At  first  she  followed  quietly  ;  but  whether  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  sight  of  the  dogs,  or  that  the  pain  of  her 
wounds  became  too  acute,  we  had  not  advanced 
above  one  hundred  paces,  before  she  gave  the  horse 
such  jerks  as  made  him  fling  back  his  heels,  at  which 
she  would  rear  on  her  hind  legs.  This  refractori¬ 
ness  stopped  my  progress,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it,  I 
resolved  to  mount  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  My 
companion  and  ray  Hottentots  attempted  in  vain  to 
dissuade  me,  by  predicting  some  misfortune:  but 
as  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  me  was  the  being 
throwm  off,  I  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  purpose 
by  the  fear  of  a  fall.  I  was  also  desirous  et  ascer- 
taing  whether  it  was  possible  to  break  in  this  wild 
creature,  which  the  learned  represent  to  us  as  un- 
tameable,  and  that  from  mere  prejudice ;  for  it  is  far 
from  being  so  in  reality  as  the  reader  will  presently 
see  ;  and  the  savages,  whose  testimony  on  this  point 
ought  to  have  more  weight  than  that  of  the  naturalist, 
deem  it  very  fit  for  the  saddle, 

“  To  protect  me  from  the  teeth  of  the  animal,  I  took 
care  to  muzzle  her  ;  she  was  then  loosened  from  my 
horse  and  I  vaulted  upon  her  back.  Her  resistance 
was  slight  and  less  than  that  of  a  colt  the  first  time 
of  being  mounted.  Soon  she  walked  as  quietly  as 
my  horse,  and  thus  I  proceeded  with  her  for  more 
than  a  league,  to  the  house  of  the  planter  of  whom  I 
had  purchased  my  first  oxen.  This  trial  so  far  satisr 
fied  me  that  I  thought  of  keeping  her  for  riding  :  but 
in  that  case  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cure  her 
wounds,  and  they  were  too  large  for  me  or  my  peo¬ 
ple  to  venture  on  such  an  undertaking,  Accordingly 
I  gave  up  the  design ;  and  thinking  that,  if  left  to 
herself  and  the  instinct  of  nature,  she  would  recover 
with  much  more  speed  and  certainty,  I  resolved  to 
give  her  her  liberty.  But  the  Hottentots  of  the 
planter  at  whose  house  we  were,  begged  the  animal 
of  us  that  they  might  feast  on  her  fipsh ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  she  was  killed  and  cut  up  immediately.  . 

“  As  the  zebra  on  which  I  had  made  Jny  experiment 
was  a  female,  and  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  a  male 
would  naturally  be  less  docile,  I  proposed  to  repeat  it 
on  a  male,  if  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  one  ;  but  during  the  whole  course  of  my  journey, 
I  sought  an  opportunity  in  vain  ;  for,  though  nothing 
is  more  easy  to  a  traveller  in  Africa  than  to  hunt  and 
kill  zebras,  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  one  alive — at 
east  it  is  not  to  be  done  without  an  excellent  running 
horse-,  capable  of  supporting  a  long  chase  ;  and  even 
then  it  is  necessary  to  hunt  these  animals  in  the  plain  ; 
for,  if  there  are  mountains  near,  the  zebras  would 
soon  set  the  speed  of  horses  at  defiance  by  their  su¬ 
perior  agility  in  ascending  them.  However,  though 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  repeating  my  trial,  I  am 
not  the  less  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  taming 
the  zehra,  and  converting  him  into  a  domestic  ani¬ 
mal.” 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTS¬ 
MAN,” 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  oorrespondepts  could  inform  me  in 
what  part  a  bird  is  struck  when  it  “  towers.” 
It  is  here  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  in  the 
back ;  physiologically  reasoning,  I  cannot 
perceive  how  that  could  produce  the  effect  in 
question,  and  am  inclined  to  think  it  atises 
from  a  pellet  striking  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head  obliquely,  producing  concussion  of  the 
brain. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

MEDICUS. 

East  Ilsley,  Sept.  18,  1835. 

[When  a  bird  is  struck  in  the  back  it  does  not 
“  tower;”  on  the  contrary,  it  assumes  a  more  per¬ 
pendicular  position  than  usual,  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  sort  of  rocking  or  oscillation  in  its  flight. 
We  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  our  correspon¬ 
dent  Medicus,”  is  perfectly  correct  in  supposing 
the  towering^’  (called  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  “  spiring’^)  to  arise  from  “  a  pellet  striking  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head  obliquely.” — Edit.] 


A  KENTUCKY  BEAU. 


(From  the  Rambler  in  North  America,) 

“A  coat  of  strong  blue  cloth  of  the  Jehu  cut,  with 
white  bone  buttons  of  the  Jehu  size,  the  standing  col¬ 
lar  of  which  was  always  pulled  up  over  the  ears,  and 
concealed  them  beneath  its  shade,  served  at  the  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  its  being  tightly  buttoned  from 
throat  to  waist,  to  hide  the  neck-cloth  and  waistcoat, 
of  the  existence  of  neither  of  which  am  I  therefore 
able  to  make  affidavit.  This  upper  garment,  which 
was  certainly  typical  of  the  horse  part  of  his  nature, 
impended  over  a  pair  of  full  corduroy  pantaloons.  The 
legs  of  the  same,  though  constructed  by  the  arfist  of 
amplitude  sufficient  to  reach  the  ancle  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  do  so,  having  apparently  been  elevated 
to  mid-leg  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  a  pair  of  half- boots, 
remained  hitched  on  the  top  of  the  latter*  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  day  of  my  observations,  no  effort 
having  been  made  to  induce  them  to  descend  to  the 
ordinary  position.  On  the  second,  one  descended 
and  the  other  did  not,  and  in  this  way  Tom  Lavender 
spoited  his  Nimrod-looking  person.  I  never  saw  his 
hands ;  as  whether  sitting,  standing,  or  walking,  they 
were  always  thrust  decidedly  to  the  bottom  of  the  large 
flap  pockets  of  his  Jehu  coat. 

“in  the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  his  person  in 
the  cabin,  when  inactive,  upon  two  or  three  chairs, 
basking  before  the  fire,  with  his  nose  erect  in  the  air, 
I  thought  I  detected  something  of  the  alligator  part  of 
his  origin  ;  while  in  the  impetuous  manner  in  which, 
striding  forward  with  outstretched  limbs,  he  preambu¬ 
lated  the  cabin  or  the  deck  to  have  exercise,  alter¬ 
nately  inflating  his  cheeks,  and  blowing  forth  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  air,  I  could  not  fail  to  detect  the  steam 
boat,  by  which  the  purity  of  the  race  had  been  recendy 
crossed.  He  was  a  man  of  no  conversation,  but  Ire 
made  up  for  it  by  an  incessant  hoarse  laugh,  filling  up 
the  pauses  in  that  of  three  or  four  trusty  young  cronies, 
who  seemed  to  hold  him  in  great  respect  and  consid¬ 
eration.  1  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  at  a  later 
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period  I  was  informed  that  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
pantaloons  hoisted  halt-leg  high  as  described  above, 
was  premeditated,  and  intended  to  give  an  *air  dis- 
tingu6. !'  ” 

A  Swamp  in  the  Southern  States. — “  The 
low  swamps  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are  a  feature  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  at  that  time  were  extended  on 
every  side  by  the  swollen  state  of  the  great  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  eastward, 
and  worm  their  way  through  the  low  alluvia^  regions 
of  this  part  of  the  continent.  They  had  also  their 
own  peculiar  scenery  :  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pedee  and  Santee,  have  also  their  historical  interest, 
as  being  the  scenes  of  the  guerilla  warfare  carried  on 
in  the  evolutionary  war  by  Tarlton  and  Marion,  both 
excellent  officers  and  braye  men.  The  great  extent  of 
land  covered  by  the  last-mentioned  rivers  and  their 
adjoining  swamps,  and  the  great  floods  to  which  they 
are  liable,  interpose  constant  checks  to  the  regular  and 
easy  progress  of  travellers ;  and  we  found  that  the 
passage  of  both  was  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of 
detention  and  difficulty.  In  both  cases  the  carriage 
had  to  be  left  behind  ;  and  in  the  first,  our  persons, 
and  the  mail-bags  and  baggage  were  transferred  to  a 
canoe  on  the  edge  of  what  seemed  a  boundless  forest 
situated  in  an  over-flooded  swamp.  As  we  paddled 
silently  into  its  recesses,  on  a  fine  and  sunny  spring 
morning,  we  seemed  to  be  removed  further  and  further 
from  the  day, — such  was  the  effect  of  the  dim  twilight 
shed  upon  the  black  pool,  from  the  crowded  state  and 
vast  size  of  the  cypress  and  water-oak  which  rose  around 
us,  cloaked  in  that  long,  grey  parasitical  moss,  which 
weaves  its  funereal  strings  into  a  dtisky  mantle  upon 
the  branches.  Sometimes  we  shot  noiselessly  into  a 
little  opening  where  high  above  us  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sun  gleaming  brightly  upon 
the  caskins  and  keys  of  the  oak  and  maple  on  the  top¬ 
most  branches  ;  or  discribed  the  soaring  flight  of  the 
broad-winged  turkey-buzzard — the  vulture  of  the  south 
and  the  most  detestable  of  the  feathered  race  in  its 
hahits,  but  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  in  its  aerial 
movements.  He  builds  his  nest  in  hollow  trees  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  these  and  similar  morasses,  and 
with  such  jealous  care  that  it  is  very  seldom  disco¬ 
vered. 

The  cypress  is  the  prince  of  the  swamp,  often  grow¬ 
ing  to  an  immense  size.  It  is  ordinarily  seen  rising 
from  an  expanded  and  conical  buttress  or  root,  six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  into  a  clear  shaft  of  eighty 
feet  and  upwards,  from  which  it  spreads  into  long 
sweeping  branches,  covered  in  summer  with  very  light 
and  graceful  strings  of  foliage,  and  almost  invariably 
cloaked  by  the  Spanish  moss.  Alligators  abound  in 
all  the  waters  in  this  latitude,  but  we  were  too  early 
for  them.  The  genial  warmth  which  I  have  described 
as  arousing  the  whole  vegetable  world,  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  thaw  his  torpid  heart  and  stomach,  in 
which,  if  the  vulgar  belief  may  be  credited,  a  stout 
log  of  wood  lies  entombed  all  winter  long ;  and  I 
met  with  a  farmer  who  assured  me  that  he  had  shot 
one  in  the  early  spring  which  attacked  his  hog- pen, 
which  had  'a  pine  chunk  and  two  rocks  in  his  maw.’  ” 


Sympathy  of  Monkeys — From  “  Scenes  and  Cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Hmdostanf — A  civilian,  accompanied 
by  his  family,  in  the  tour  of  this  district,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Monghyr.  According*  to  the  Eastern  custom,  he  was 
attend^  by  a  numerous  train  of  dependents,  whose 


establishments,  together  with  his  own,  occupied  a 
a  considerable  space  of  ground.  Amongst  the  do¬ 
mestic  pets  belonging  to  his  family  was  a  grey, 
blackfaced  monkey,  with  long  arms  and  a  long  tail ; 
which  on  account  of  his  mischievous  propensities, 
was  always  kept  chained  to  a  post  on  which  the  hut 
which  defended  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  was  erected.  One  morning  the  wife  of  the  civi¬ 
lian,  who  frequently  amused  herself  with  watching  the 
antics  of  this  animal,  observed  another  monkey  of 
the  same  species  playing  with  the  prisoner  ;  she  in¬ 
stantly  sent  round  to  the  people  in  the  camp  to  in¬ 
quire  whose  monkey  (for  there  are  frequently  several 
attached  to  one  household)  had  got  loose,  and  to  de¬ 
sire  that  it  might  be  instantly  chained  up.  She  was 
told  that  no  one  had  brought  a  monkey  with  them, 
and  that  the  creature  which  she  had  seen  must  be  a 
stranger  from  the  woods.  An  interesting  scene  now 
took  place  between  the  new  acquaintance.  After 
much  jabbering  and  chattering,  the  wild  monkey 
arose  to  go  ;  and,  finding  that  his  friend  did  not  ac¬ 
company  him,  returned  j  and,  taking  him  round  the 
neck,  urged  him  along  ;  be  went  willingly  the  length 
of  the.  chain,  but  then,  prevented  by  stern  necessity, 
he  paused.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  strange 
monkey  seemed  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  bis 
friend’s  detention,  and  grasping  the  chain,  endea¬ 
voured  to  break  it  j  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful  j 
and,  after  several  ineffectual  efforts,  both  sat  down  in 
the  attitude  which  the  natives  of  India  seem  to  have 
borrowed  from  these  denizens  of  the  woods,  and 
making  many  piteous  gesticulations,  appeared  to 
wring  their  hands  and  weep  in  despair.  Night 
closed  upon  the  interview,  but  the  next  day  it  was 
renewed  ;  and  now  the  monkey  community  was  in¬ 
creased  to  three.  Desirous  to  know  Y?^here  these 
creatures  came  from,  the  lady  made  inquiries  of  the 
natives  of  the  place ;  but  tliey  unanimously  agreed 
in  declaring,  that  there  was  not,  to  their  knowledge, 
a  monkey  tope  belonging  to  the  same  species  within 
a  hundred  miles.  The  most  eager  desire  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  new  comers  to  release  the  prisoner  from 
his  bondage  :  at  first,  as  upon  the  former  occasion, 
the  arts  of  persuasion  were  employed;  force  was 
next  resorted  to,  and,  in  the  end,  dolef^ul  exclama¬ 
tions,  jabbering  of  the  most  pathetic  description, 
and  tears.  On  the  following  day  four  or  five  monkeys 
made  their  appearance  ;  and  many  were  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  appeared  to  take  place  between  them  ; 
they  tried  to  drag  the  captive  up  a  tree,  but  the  cruel 
chain  still  interposing,  they  seemed  completely  at 
their  wits  end,  uttering  lamentations,  or  so  roughly 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  release,  as  to  endanger  the 
life  of  their  friend.  Pleased  with  the  affectionate 
solicitude  diaplayed  by  these  monkeys,  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  in  their  disappointment,  the  lady,  after  having- 
amused  herself  for  a  considerable  period  by  watching 
their  manoeuvres,  ordered  one  of  the  servants  to  let 
the  monkey  loose.  The  moment  the  party  perceived 
that  his  freedom  was  effected,  their  joy  was  una¬ 
bounded  ;  embracing  him  many  times,  they  gam¬ 
bolled  and  capered  about  with  delight,  and,  finally, 
seizing  the  emancipated  prisoner  by  the  arm,  ran  off 
w-ith  him  to  the  woods  and  were  never  seen  again, 
not  one  of  the  same  species  appearing  during  the 
time  the  party  remained  in  camp,  thus  corroborating 
the  evidence  of  the  natives,  who  persisted  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  grey,  black-faced  monkeys,  with  long  -arms, 
were  not  inhabitants  of  the  district. 


At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  there  can  be  little  occasion  for 
heating  the  copper  upon  a  washing-day;  since  the 
women  wash  clothes  in  the  hot  streams  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  town. 
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HORSE  &  HORSEMANSHIP. 

BY  MR.  C  APPERLEY. 

In  consequence  of  advertisements  announcing 
that  Parts  64  and  65  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  would  contain  the  “  Horse,  Horsemanship, 
Hunting’,''  &c.,  by  “  Charles  Apperley,  Esq., 
better  known  under  the  signature  of  Nimrod,"  I 
expected  abundance  of  gratification  from  the 
perusal  of  these  articles  from  the  playfully-vigorous 
pen  of  a  genius  so  multifariously  extolled,  so 
celebriously-discursive  ;  whose  mental  didactics, 
though  not  always  remarkable  for  grammatical 
accuracy,  uniformly  appear  with  the  meretricious 
embellishments  of  Greek  and  Roman  ornament. 
But  I  was  miserably  disappointed :  instead  of  the 
requisite  investigation,  that  bold  originality,  well- 
defined  outline,  and  masterly  colouring,  which 
such  an  important  subject  imperiously  demands, 
1  found  second-hand  and  spurious  scraps  prosingly 
put  together,  drawling  redundancy  of  expression 
and  endless  repetition;  as  if,  like  the  London 

penny-a-linerSy "  the  writer's  recompense  was 
measured  according  to  length  or  extent,  leaving 
ability  out  of  the  question.  The  following,  how¬ 
ever,  presents  the  air  of  novelty,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  Amongst  the  stock  of  the  celebrated  racer, 
Sampson,  Mr.  Apperley  enumerates  “  Bay 
Motion  and,  when  speaking  of  teaching  the 
young  hunter  to  jump,  he  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self  : — “  Some  sportsmen  adopt,  and  we  believe 
with  good  effect,  what  is  termed  the  ‘  circular  bar.' 
Every  description  of  fence  that  a  hunter  is  likely  to 
meet  with  is  placed  within  a  prescribed  circle  of 
ground,  and  in  this  is  the  colt  lodged,  the  man  who 
holds  him  standing  upon  a  stage  in  the  centre.  As 
another  man  follows  him  with  a  whip,  he  is  forced 
to  take  his  fences  at  a  certain  pace  ;  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  a  good-tempered  colt  will  take  them  with 
apparent  pleamre.” 

On  the  foregoing  I  have  to  remark,  that  I  was 
not  aware  that  Sampson  was  the  sire  of  Bay 
Motion indeed  I  was  not  aware  that  “  Bay 
Motion’^  had  ever  existed,  and  I  therefore  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  duly  acknowledging  my  obliga¬ 
tion  to  this  lengthy  and  luminous  writer  for  the  new 
light  which  he  has  thrown  upon  this  abstruse  sub¬ 
ject.  Further,  although  I  am  quite  willing  to  take 
“  Bay  Motion^’  as  I  find  him,  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  in  regard  to  the  word  “  lodged because, 
placed  as  it  is,  it  must  evidently  imply  some  latent 
or  mysterious  import  or  application,  something 
very  different  from  the  general  translation  or  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  in  our  vernacular  idiom :  but, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  its  powerfully-overaWing 
implication,  I  cannot  of  course  understand  it :  the 
idea  of  a  colt  being  “/odged  in  a  circular  bar"  is  by 
no  means  a  trite  expression ;  and,  as  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica  will  be  enveloped  in  this  mys¬ 
terious  or  misty  ignorance,  as  well  as  myself,  Mr. 
Apperley  is  bound  in  duty  to  throw  a  halo  of  in¬ 
terpretation  round  this  puzzling  position  of  a 


colt  being  lodged  in  a  circular  bar  1"  Moreover, 
to  talk  of  a  “  good  tempered  colt  taking  his  fences, 
when  lodged  in  a  circular  bar,  with  apparent 
pleasure^^  is  talking  ridiculous  nonsense  :  all 
horses  uniformly  testify  great  dislike  to  leaping, 
unless  when  excited  by  hounds. 

Speaking  of  the  Arabian  horse,  the  writer  ob¬ 
serves, — “  This  excellence,  which  he  owes  to  cli¬ 
mate,  arises  from  his  having  larger  muscles  and 
smaller  bones,  than  other  horses  have — (how  elegant¬ 
ly  expressed,  .i)r-^|puscles  and  sinews  being  the  sole 
powers  of  acting,  and  on  them  depend  the  lasting 
qualities  of  an  animal  going  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.  Bones  being  the  weight  to  be 
lifted,  serve  only  to  extend  the  parts  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  such  as  are  small,  but  highly-con¬ 
densed,  like  those  of  the  deer,  and  the  horse  of  the 
Desert,  are,  by  occupying  less  space,  and  contain¬ 
ing  less  weight,  more  easily  acted  upon  by  muscular 
force,  than  such  as  are  large  and  porous  How 

ridiculous  to  assert,  that  “  highly  condensed  bones' 
contain  less  weight  than  bones  which  are  porous  ! 
To  say  nothing  of  the  wretched  verbiage  in  which 
“  Mr.  Apperley,  better  known  under  the  signature 
of  Nimrod,"  has  expressed  himself,  view  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  every  light,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  present  a 
semi-qualified  contradiction.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  bone  of  the  Arabian,  or  thorough¬ 
bred  horse,  is  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  other 
varieties  of  the  tribe — surely,  if  it  be  “  highly-con¬ 
densed,"  this  must  be  the  case:  further,  many  of 
our  thorough-bred  horses  will  measure  more  under 
the  knee  than  the  bulky  animals  which  are  seen  in 
brewers'  drays :  to  speak  in  the  aggregate,  the  bone 
of  the  thorough-bred  horse  is  larger,  much  heavier, 
and  much  stronger,  than  in  the  inferior  breeds ;  nor 
can  there  be  large  tendon  and  muscle  where  the 
bone  is  small :  as  bone  constitutes  the  base  of  the 
fabric,  so  it  will  be  found  proportionate  to  the 
tendon  and  muscle  which  it  has  to  sustain. 

“We  have  already  accounted  for  the  present 
breed  of  English  race-horses  being  no  longer  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  improvement  from  any  foreign  blood" — 
indeed !  Then  the  “  account"  is  any  thing  rather 
than  satisfactory.  We  have  increased  the  size,  and 
lengthened  the  stride,  of  the  Arabian  ;  but  w^e  have 
not  contrived  to  presei’ve,  with  these  alterations ,  the 
beautiful  obliquity  of  shoulder,  that  powerful  de- 
velopement  of  the  quarters,  that  light  elastic 
action,  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  which  in¬ 
deed  constitute  the  essential  principles  of  power 
and  speed.  Consequently,  no  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  English  racer  is  susceptible  of  very 
great  improvement  from  foreign  blood,  were  it  not 
that  considerable  expense  must  be  incurred,  and 
considerable  time  elapse,  ere  this  consummation 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

“  Accurate  observers  (says  Mr.  Apperley)  must 
have  noticed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  horses 
brought  to  this  country  as  Barbs  and  Arabians, 
have  exhibited  a  palpable  deficiency  in  the  points 
contributing  to  strength  an  assertion  as  remote 
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as  possible  from  fact :  I  have  seen  half  a  score 
Arabians  within  as  many  years,  not  one  of  which 
‘‘  exhibited  a  palpable  deficiency  in  the  points  con¬ 
tributing  to  strength/' 

As  horses  are  said  to  go  with  their  shoulders, 
these  may  be  considered  as  highly  important  points. 
They  vary  in  form  more  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
horse's  frame.  Those  of  Flying  Childers  rose  very 
high*’  If  it  bemeant  that  the  propelling  power  arise 
from  the  shoulders,  I  must  beg  leave  to  dissent ;  and 
when  Flying  Childers,  (a  horse  which  it  is  stated 
could  go  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute)  is  re¬ 
presented  as  having  his  shoulders  placed  “  very 
high,”  or  straight — for  it  amounts  to  the  same, 

I  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  any 
horse  could  possess  the  speed,  or  any*  thing  like 
the  speed,  of  Flying  Childers,  -With  sucli^  a  forma¬ 
tion.  '  ' 

Speaking  of  the  racer,  the  literary  luminary 
(whose  writings,  now  under  consideration,  have  so 
grievously  disappointed  me)  observes,  he  should 
have  rather  small  bone  in  the  legs  supported  by 
broad  and  well-braced  sinews  and  tendons.”  I 
have  already  shewn  that  such  a  conjunction  or 
union  of  the  parts  is  impossible,  and  my  principal 
motive  for  the  last  quotation,  is  to  request  this 
highly  scientific  writer  to  explain  the  difference 
between  “  sinews  and  tendons.”  Moreover,  I  am 
directly  opposed  to  the  notion  that  “  length  from 
the  knee  to  the  fetlock,  is  a  recommendation  in  a 
racer  nothing  can  be  more  grossly  absurd. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  race  horse’s  thigh 
should  be  very  large,  but  it  should  exhibit  well  r/e- 
veloped  muscles.”  That  the  thigh  can  never  be 
too  large  is  attested  by  all  the  first  rate  horses  that 
have  ever  appeared  on  the  turf ;  and,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  Plenipo  and  Queen  of  Trumps,  are  impres¬ 
sive  illustrations  of  the  doctrine.  The  power  of 
propulsion  (as  I  have  already  observed)  is  derived 
from  behind ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  the 
muscle  can  be  “  well  developed”  without  a  large 
thigh  ! 

“  The  action  most  approved  in  a  racer,  is  what 
is  termed  ’  round  action ;'  that  is,  when  on  a  side 
view  of  a  horse  being  taken  in  his  gallop,  his  fore 
legs  appear  to  form  a  wheel  or  circle  !”  What 
next?  This  “  rounder  wheel-like”  action  cannot  fail 
to  raise  the  feet  considerably  from  the  ground,  and 
consequently  the  horse  who  goes  in  such  a  form 
must  be  slow. 

On  breeding  for  the  turf,  Mr.  Apperley  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself — “  The  first  and  most  important 
point  in  choice  of  a.  blood  {brood  1)  mare  for  the 
racing  stud  is  the  soundness  other  constitution  and 
limbs;  although  of  course  it  is  desirable  she  should 
be  of  good  size  and  shape  with  substance.  How 
highly  soever  she  may  be  bred,  and  however  well 
she  may  have  run,  if  she  have  not  a  sound  frame 
she  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  breed  racers.  If 
she  have  never  been  trained,  of  course  the  risk  is  in¬ 
creased.”  I  cannot  agree  to  this  doctrine,  because 
the  evidence  of  facts  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it : 
the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  what  Mr.  Ap¬ 
perley  states  is,  that  mares  which  prove  themselves 
good  racers  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  breeding- 
stud.  Now,  it  uniformly  happens  that  mares 
which  prove  themselves  superior  racers  are  kept 


on  the  turf  as  long  as  they  have  a  chance  of  run¬ 
ning  with  success  ;  and  when  it  so  happens,  it  is 
almost  impossible  they  should  leave  the  course 
with  that  soundness  of  constitution  and  limb  so 
justly  recommended  :  look  at  Sarah,  Fleur  de  lis, 
and  indeed  our  first  rate  mares  in  general,  have 
they  proved  superior  breeders  ?  No.  Nor  is  it 
possible  such  should  be  the  case,  after  the  long- 
continued  severities  and  strainings  which  they  have 
endured ;  while  it  is  very  well  known  that  some  of 
our  best  brood  mares  have  not  raced  at  all — ^have 
never  been  trained.  Power  and  speed  are  the 
result  of  animal  organization ;  where  the  proper 
conformation  is  found,  the  anticipated  result. 
power  and  speed,  cannot  fail  to  follow:  and 
surely  a  mare  which  presents  the  requisite  points, 
which  has  never  undergone  the  severity  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  training  and  the  frequent  distress  of  turf 
operations,  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  fine  and 
vigorous  offspring,  than  an  animal  worn  out  with 
premature  and  excessive  exertion. 

“  Horses  have  raced  well  (says  Mr.  Apperley^ 
with  short  upright  shoulders  !”  I  have  often  heard 
it  remarked,  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an  ex¬ 
ception:”  yet,  much  as  I  have  seen  of  horses, 
I  never  met  with  one  that  “  raced  well  with  short 
upright  shoulders !”  A  stable  boy  would  turn  up 
his  nose  at  such  nonsense.  But  a  truce  to  com¬ 
plaints  :  this  article  on  the  horse,  in  the  Encylopaedia 
Britannica,  abounds  with  errors  from  beginning  to 
end !  and  might  have  been  infinitely  better  ex¬ 
pressed  in  one-third  of  the  compass. 

We  next  come  to  “  Horsemanship,”  which  is 
equally  lengthy  and  drawling  as  its  predecessor.  I 
will  not  tire  the  reader’s  patience  by  dragging  him 
through  it,  but  present  the  following  fair  average 
sample,  accompanied  by  the  requisite  explicative 
corollary : — Speaking  of  the  hunter,  the  writer  ob¬ 
serves — “Yet  after  all,  the  most  extraordinary 
fact  relating  to  the  art  of  leaping  in  horses,  is  the 
power  they  have  of  extending  themselves  by  a  second 
spring,  as  it  were,  when,  on  being  suspended  in  the 
air,  they  perceive  something  on  the  further  side  of  a 
fence,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.” 

He  modestly  adds,  “  But  whence  the  fulcrum 
is  derived,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.” 
Indeed  it  would  !  The  idea  of  a  horse  “  extending 
himself  by  a  second  spring,  when  suspended  in  the 
air  !”  Mr.  Apperley  may  rest  assured  that  such 
doctrine  will  not  go  down  in  the  nineteenth  century : 
the  thing  is  absolutely  preposterous  ! 

Finally  it  may  be  remarked,  that  both  “Horse” 
and  “  Horsemanship”  are  tiresomely  replete  with 
ill-applied  episodical  elucidation  ;  numerous  quo¬ 
tations  from  “  my  favourite  poet”  who  was  at  least 
remarkable  for  his  fondness  of  chestnuts  if  not  for 
his,  profound  knowledge  of  the  horse  ;  Greek  and 
Latin  interpolations  wholly  uncalled  for,  unless  to 
excite  that  awful  attention  which  the  unlearned  can 
scarcely  fail  to  feel  for  the  writer’s  surpassing  and 
extraordinary  erudition  :  which,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  extend  these  articles  to  three  times  the 
requisite  length,  as  I  have  already  observed,  and 
render  their  perusal  tedious  and  uninteresting. 
Many  of  the  literary  quacks  of  the  present  age  have 
exercised  their  spurious  faculties  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  upon  which  not  a  single  ray  of  original  light 
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has  been  thrown  by  Mr,  Charles  Apperley.-^We 
shall  not  fail  to  give  our  opinion,  most  likely  in 
our  next  number,  of  **  Hounds  and  Hunting.” 


THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

This  periodical  has  lately  experienced  a  degree 
of  re-invigoration,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  raised 
it  in  public  eslirnation.  The  last  number  (for 
September)  is  highly  interesting  as  well  from  the 
literary  ability  which  it  manifests,  as  from  that 
judicious  miscellaneous  arrangement  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  a  monthly  magazine.  Amongst  the 
variety  of  its  articles  none  pleased  us  more  than 
that  ‘‘  On  the  Fake  Estimate  of  the  Military 
Character from  which  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing 

People  judge  very  inaccurately  of  the  mental  en¬ 
dowments  of  soldiers,  especially  of  those  belonging 
to  the  highest  class,  whom  the  world  in  general  agree 
to  call  heroes.  By  parsons,  squires,  the  less  thinking 
part  of  shopkeepers,  and  some  poets,  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  huge  mental  colossi,  who  bestride  the 
world  by  dint  of  genius  almost  super-human  ; 
w’hilst  by  philosophers,  and  moral  poets,  they  are 
stripped  not  only  of  the  adventitious  glory  reflected 
from  their  mighty  deeds,  but  of  the  ordimery  mental 
attributes  of  humanity,  and  are  held  up  to  scorn  as 
mere  brainless  asses,  flt  only  to  crack  skulls  and 
having  skulls  fit  only  fo  be  cjracked.  Jq  the  opinion 
of  an  individual  who  is  peither  parson,  squire,  shop¬ 
keeper,  poet,  npr  philosopher,  but  pne  ^ho  has  bad 
much  experience  of  war  and  the  men  who  wage  it — 
myself,  the  worshipful  company  of  heroes  deserve 
“  ni  tout  d’honneur,  ni  tout  d’indignite  ;  but  the  op¬ 
posite  errors  into  which  different  classes  of  persons 
have  fallen  respecting  them  admit,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  a  ready  explanation. 

^  *  n  * 

Exclusive  of  this  determined  adherence  to  a  pur¬ 
pose,  which  though  amoral  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
intellectual  attribute,  the  mental  endowments  of 
even  distinguished  warrioi'S  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
found  to  be  greater  than  the  average  amount  possess¬ 
ed  by  useful  practical  men  in  civil  departments  of 
life,  such  as  successful  merchants,  lawyers,  and 
physicians  ;  and  these,  if  they  have  raised  themselves 
from  small  beginnings  to  comparative  greatness,  may 
vie  with  the  soldier  in  the  quality  by  which  he  is 
pre-eminently  distinguished.  Whence  then  arises 
this  difference,  that  whilst  the  man  in  civil  life  is 
scarcely  known  beyond  a  small  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  soldier’s  name  fills  all  the  gazettes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  transmitted  to  posterity  as  that  of  the 
hero  of  the  day  1  Simply  from  the  relative  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  objects  with  which  each  is  respectively 
conversant.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  fair  measure 
of  the  mental  power  employed  in  weilding  them. 
Because  one  object  is  larger  than  another,  it  does  not 
necessarily  consist  of  a  greater  number  or  of  more 
intricate  parts.  Besides  this,  the  chief  captain  is 
not  taxed  with  the  regulation  of  subordinate  details, 
any  more  than  the  merchant  of  Leadenhall-street  su¬ 
perintends  the  navigation  of  the  argosy  which  conveys 
his  wealth  from  the  “  Ormus  or  from  Ind.”  How¬ 
ever  inaccurate  this  very  physical  method  of  mea¬ 
suring  mental  power  may  be,  persons  of  genius  have 
adopted  it,  and  been  of  course  deceived.  A  some¬ 
what  amusing  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.. 
In  this  celebrated  lady’s  work  on  Germany,  published 


before  the  peace  of  Paris,  when  she  had  not  seen  the 
Duke,  and  took  the  magnitude  of  his  exploits  as  the 
gauge  of  his  mind,  she  eulogizes  his  character  and 
genius  to  the  skies.  On  closer  acquaintance  in  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  her  opinion  of  this  demi-god  was, 
that  “  hors  les  affairs  militaires,  il  n’avait  pas  deux 
id4es,’’ — excepting  in  military  matters  he  had  not 
two  ideas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  these 
opinions  of  this  highly-gifted,  but  excessively  imagi¬ 
native  writer,  were  extravagant,  and  that  the  second 
extravagance  was  a  sort  of  re-action  from  the  disap¬ 
pointment  occasioned  by  the  first.  The  god  of  her 
idolatry  had  proved  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  in  her 
vexation  she  pronounces  him  a  brute.  The  anecdote 
is,  however,  a  good  illustration  of  the  error  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  appreciating  the  military  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  the  distinguished  object  of  it  is  as  good 
an  example  as  can  be  found  of  this  character  when 
fairly  depicted.  In  him,  no  one  now  sees,  since  he 
has  displayed  his  powers  in  another  sphere,  the  high, 
commanding  genius ;  but  a  man  of  plain,  practical 
intellect,  acting  successfully  within  a  limited  range, 
and  supported  by  great  firmness  of  purpose.  He 
has  propped  thrones  and  dynasties,  and  the  people 
have  quailed  beneath  his  frown  ;  but  the  world  now 
sees  that  these  things  were  accomplished  not  by  the 
misdirection  of  gigantic  intellect,  but  by  the  force  of 
squadrons  and  battalions  wielded  by  a  man  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  ordinary  good  sense. 


INTERESTING  NARRATIVE  OF  SAGA¬ 
CITY  IN  A  DOG. 

The  dog  has  long  been  r<3garded  as  excelling 
every  other  species  of  the  brute  creation  in  its  at¬ 
tachment  to  man.  For  domestic  uses,  no  animal 
has  been  found  more  serviceable  to  the  human 
race,  and  its  actions  have  so  often  bordered  on  ra^ 
tiocination,  that  many  incidents  which  have  been 
related  are  deemed  altogether  incredible.  How¬ 
ever,  the  reader  may  regard  the  following  narration 
as  an  absolute  fact,  however  much  of  improba¬ 
bility  there  may  appear  in  it  to  an  unreflecting 
mind. 

Donald  Archer,  a  grazier,  near  Paisley,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  had  long  kept  a  fine  dog,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  his  cattle  on  the  mountains,  a  service 
which  he  performed  witOi  the  greatest  vigilance. 
The  grazier  having  a  young  puppy  given  him  by  a 
friend,  brought  it  home  to  his  house,  and  was  re¬ 
markably  fond  of  it ;  but  whenever  the  puppy  was 
caressed,  the  old  sheep-dog  would  snarl  and  appear 
greatly  dissatisfied ;  and  w‘hen  at  times  it  came  to 
eat  with  old  Brutus,  a  disilike  was  evident,  which 
at  last  made  him  leave  th  e  house  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  every  search  was  made  after  him  by  his 
master,  he  was  never  able  to  discover  his  abode. 

About  four  years  after  the  dog  had  eloped,  the 
grazier  had  been  driving  ah  erd  of  cattle  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  fair,  where  he  disposed  of  them,  received 
bis  money,  and  was  bent  oni  returning  home.  He 
had  proceeded  near  ten  mile;?  on  his  journey,  when 
be  was  overtaken  by  a  tempes  t  of  wind  and  rain,  that 
raged  with  such  violence,  as  to  cause  him  to  look 
for  a  place  of  shelter  ;  but  laot  being  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  house  at  hand,  he  s  truck  out  of  the  main 
road,  and  ran  towards  a  wemd  that  appeared  at 
some  distance,  where  he  escaped  the  storm  by 
crouching  under  the  trees;  ii*:  was  thus  he  insen- 
sibly  departed  from  the  propei*  way  hs  had  to  go. 
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until  he  had  actually  lost  himself,  and  knew  not 
where  he  was.  He  travelled,  however,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  though  not  without 
the  fear  of  meeting  danger  from  the  attack  of  rob¬ 
bers,  whose  depredations  had  lately  been  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  neighbouring  country.  A  smoke  that 
came  from  some  bushes,  convinced  him  that  he 
was  near  a  house,  to  which  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  go,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  where  he  was, 
and  procure  refreshment ;  accordingly  he  crossed 
a  path,  and  came  to  the  door,  knocked  and  de¬ 
manded  admission ;  the  landlord,  a  surly-looking 
fellow,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  enter  and  be 
seated,  in  a  room  that  wore  but  an  indifferent  as¬ 
pect.  Our  traveller  was  hardly  before  the  fire, 
when  he  was  saluted  with  equal  sui'prise  and  kind¬ 
ness  by  his  former  dog,  old  Brutus,  who  came 
wagging  his  tail,  and  demonstrating  all  the  glad¬ 
ness  he  could  express.  Archer  immediately  knew 
the  animal,  and  was  astonished  at  thus  unexpectedly 
finding  him  so  many  miles  from  home  ;  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  inquire  of  his  host  at  that  time, 
how  became  into  his  possession,  as  the  appearance 
of  every  thing  about  him  rendered  his  situation 
very  unpleasant.  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  the 
weather  still  continued  rainy,  and  no  opportunity 
presented  to  the  unfoi-tunate  grazier,  by  which  he 
might  pursue  his  journey  ;  he  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  to  learn  of  the  landloi'd  where  he  was,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  fourteen  miles  from 
Paisley,  and  that  if  he  ventured  out  again  before 
day-light,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  find 
his  way,  as  the  night  was  so  bad  ;  but  if  he  chose 
to  remain  where  he  was,  ev'^ery  thing  should  be 
done  to  render  his  situation  comfortable.  The 
grazier  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  he  did  not 
like  the  house  he  was  in,  nor  the  suspicious  looks 
of  the  host  and  family — but  to  go  out  in  thp  wood 
during  the  dark,  and  to  encounter  the  violence  of 
the  conflicting  elements,  might,  in  all  probability, 
turn  out  more  fatal  than  to  remain  where  he  was. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  wait  the  morning,  let  the 
event  be  what  it  would.  After  a  sort  conversation 
with  the  landlord,  he  was  conducted  to  a  room, 
and  left  to  take  his  repose. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  from  the  first 
moment  of  Archer’s  arrival,  the  dog  had  not  left 
him  a  moment,  but  had  even  followed  him  into 
the  chamber,  where  he  placed  himself  under 
the  bed,  unperceived  by  the  landlord.  The  door 
being  shut,  our  traveller  began  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  the  singularappearance  of  his  old  companion, 
his  lonely  situation,  and  the  manners  of  those 
about  the  house ;  the  whole  of  which  tended  to 
conflrm  his  suspicion  of  being  in  a  place  of  danger 
and  uncertainty.  His  reflections  were  soon  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  approach  of  the  dog,  who  came 
fawning  from  under  the  bed,  and  by  several  ex¬ 
traordinary  gestures,  endeavoured  to  direct  his 
attention  to  a  particular  corner  of  the  room,  where 
he  proceeded,  and  saw  a  sight  that  called  up  every 
sentiment  of  horror ;  the  floor  was  stained  with 
blood,  which  seemed  to  flow  out  of  a  closet,  that 
was  secured  by  a  lopk,  w’hich  he  endeavoured  to 
explore,  but  could  not  open  it !  No  longer  doubting 
his  situation,  but  considering  himself  as  the  next 
victim  of  the  wretches  into  whose  society  he  had 
fallen,  he  resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dear  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  to  perish  in  the  attempt  or  effect  bis  de¬ 
liverance.  With  this  determination,  he  pulled  out 
his  pistols,  and  softly  opened  the  door,  honest  Bru¬ 
tus  at  his  heels,  with  his  shaggy  hair  erect  like  the 
bristles  of  a  boar,  bent  on.  destruction  ;  he  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  with  as  much  gautiop  as 


possible,  and  listened  with  attention  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  when  he  heard  a  conversation  that  was  held 
by  sGvera,!  persons  whom  he  had  not  seen  when  he 
flrst  came  into  the  house,  which  left  him  no  room 
to  doubt  of  their  intention.  The  villainous  landlord 
was  informing  them  in  a  low  tone  of  the  booty 
they  would  find  in  the  possession  of  his  guest,  and 
the  moment  they  were  to  murder  him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  !  Alarmed  as  Archer  was,  he  immediately 
concluded  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  doing  his 
best  endeavours  to  save  his  life;  he  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  burst  in  amongst  them,  and 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  landlord,  who  fell  from  his 
seat ;  the  rest  of  his  gang  were  struck  with  as¬ 
tonishment  at  so  sudden  an  attack,  while  the 
grazier  made  for  the  door,  let  himself  out,  and 
fled  with  rapidity,  followed  by  the  dog.  A  musket 
was  discharged  after  him,  but  fortunately  did  not 
do  any  injury.  With  all  the  speed  that  danger 
could  create,  he  ran  until  day-light  enabled  him  to 
perceive  a  house,  and  the  main  road  at  no  great 
distance.  To  this  house  he  immediately  went,  and 
related  all  that  he  had  seen  to  the  landlord,  who 
immediately  called  up  a  recruiting  party  that  were 
quartered  upon  him,  the  serjeant  of  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  grazier  in  search  of  the  house  in 
the  wood.  The  services  and  sagacity  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  dog  were  now  more  than  ever  I'eridered  con¬ 
spicuous,  for  by  running  before  his  company,  and 
his  singular  behaviour,  he  led  them  to  the  desired 
spot.  On  entering  the  house,  not  a  living  crea¬ 
ture  was  to  be  seen ;  all  had  deserted  it ;  they 
therefore  began  to  explore  the  apartments,  and 
fo0nd  in  the  Very^  closet,  the  appearance  of  which 
had  led  the  grazier  to  attempt  his  escape,  the  mur¬ 
dered  remains  of  a  traveller,  who  was  afterwards 
advertised  throughput  all  the  country.  On  coining 
into  the  lower  room,  the  dog  began  to  rake  the 
earth  near  the  fire-place  with  his  feet,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  raise  the  curiosity  of  all  present ;  the 
serjeant  ordered  the  place  to  be  dug  up,  when  a 
trap  door  was  discovered,  which,  on  being  opened, 
was  found  to  gontaip  the  mangled  bodies  of  many 
that  had  been  robbed  and  murdered,  with  the  land¬ 
lord  himself,  who  was  not  quite  dead,  though  he 
had  been  shot  through  the  neck  by  the  grazier. 
The  wretches  in  their  quick  retreat  had  thrown 
him  in  amongst  those  who  had  formerly  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  their  cruelty,  supposing  him  past  recovery; 
he  was,  however,  cured  of  his  wounds,  and  brought 
to  justice,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed.  Thus 
was  the  life  of  a  man  pi-eserved  by  the  sagacity 
and  attachment  of  a  valuable  quadruped. 


Uncommon  instance  of  Canine  Sagacity. — 
In  October  1800,  a  yoting  man  going  into  a  place 
of  public  entertainment  at  Paris,  was  told  that  his 
dog  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  left  at  the  dpor  with  the  guard.  The 
young  man  had  scarcely  entered  the  lobby  when 
his  watch  was  stolen  ;  he  returned  to  the  guard, 
and  prayed  that  his  dog  might  be  admitted,  as 
through  his  means  he  might  discover  the  thief. 
The  dog  was  suffered  to  accompany  his  master, 
wjio  intimated  to  the  animal  that  he  had  lost  some¬ 
thing  :  the  dog  set  out  immediately  in  quest  of  the 
strayed  article,  and  fastened  on  the  thief,  whose 
guilt  on  searching  him  was  made  apparent ;  the 
lellow  had  no  less  than  six  watches  in  his  pocket, 
which  being  laid  before  the  dog,  be  distinguished 
bis  master’s,  took  it  up  by  the  string,  and  bole  it 
to  him  in  safiety. 
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THE  TURF. 


During  the  month  which  has  just  passed  away,  Don¬ 
caster  has  constituted  the  grand  focus  of  attraction  for 
the  frequenters  of  the  Turf,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
embrace  an  occasional  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
elegant  recreation  which  it  affords.  The  St.  Leger 
was  this  year  more  than  ordinarily  attractive,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  number  as  from  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  position  of  the  quadrupedal  candidates  for 
this  highly  important  stake,  as  well  as  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  meeting  being  graced  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  feminine  Royalty.  The  intention  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  to  honor  Doncaster  Races  with  her 
attendance,  in  company  with  the  Princess  Victoria, 
was  generously  and  judiciously  announced  in  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  attract  public  attention  ;  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  bril¬ 
liant  assemblages  was  drawn  together  which  had 
ever  appeared  on  a  similar  occasion.  In  the  com¬ 
pany  on  Monday  (Sept.  14th,  the  day  on  which  the 
races  commenced)  Was  included  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  the  country ;  while,  on 
the  following  day,  about  one  o’clock,  the  arrival  of 
their  Royal  Highnesses,  above  mentioned,  was  greeted 
with  the  most  lively  pleasure  and  welcomed  by  the 
most  respectful  attention. 

The  view  which  we  have  uniformly  taken  of  the 
leading  nags  and  principal  favorites  for  the  St.  Leger, 
will  te  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  ;  they 
will  be  well  aware  our  argument  was  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  elFect:  that,  inasmuch  as  Mundig  had  been 
overmarked  in  his  successful  race  for  the  Derby,  his 
chance  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  had  completely 
vanished.  Ascot  we  regarded  as  the  best  horse  that 
started  for  the  Derby,  and  yet  it  was  very  evident 
that  he  possessed  no  claim  to  eminent  superiority. 
Preserve  gave  the  most  incontestible  proof  that  she 
was  unable  to  go  one  yard  with  Queen  of  Trumps, 
and  yet  she  had  proved  herself  superior  to  Ascot ; 
therefore,  we  unhesitatingly  and  unceasingly  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  Cambrian  Queen  had  nothing  to  fear 
except  from  a  dark  horse ;  while,  from  her  acknow¬ 
ledged  powers  of  speed  and  endurance,  it  became 
manifest  that  none  but  an  extraordinary  animal  could 
successfully  rival  her.  Our  predictions  were  veri¬ 
fied  even  to  mathematical  precision.  However,  in 
defiance  of  common  sense  and  reason,  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  self-evident  facts  above  enumerated, 
Mundig  took  the  lead  on  the  betting  list,  and  was 
kept  in  that  position  by  “  The  London  Sporting  Re¬ 
porter  ”  frequently  in  disunison  with  the  operations 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  the  betting  circles 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Through  the  medium  of 
these  delusive  “  Sporting  Reports”  in  all  the  London 
papers,  except  the  “  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS,” 
a  false  notion  is  spread  through  the  country,  from 
which  there  cannot  fail  to  result  the  most  erroneous 
calculations,  the  most  unsatisfactory,  if  not  ruinous. 


conclusions.  As  soon  might  we  expect  a  crop  of 
red  clover  in  Blackfriars  Road  as  reasonable  proba¬ 
bility  from  the  elegantly  fugacious  pen  of  “  The 
London  Sporting  Reporter.”  A  person  who  possesses 
exactly  that  well-balanced  modicum  of  sagacity  to 
distinguish  a  horse  from  an  elephant,  is  but  ill-cal¬ 
culated  to  teach  or  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  pro¬ 
gressive  motion.  However,  The  London  Sporting 
Reporter”  can  lay  unqualified  claim  to  the  merit  of 
playful  imagination,  if  not  to  extraordinary  genius, 
as  his  contrivance  for  the  removal  of  General  Chasse 
from  Liverpool  to  Goodwood  by  steam,  and  other 
extraordinary  inventions,  sufficiently  testify. 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  10,  the  betting  circle  became 
conscious  that  they  had  acted  under  the  most  flimsy 
and  inconsiderate  delusion,  and  Her  Majesty  rose  to 
that  brilliant  distinction  to  which  she  had  been  pre¬ 
eminently  entitled  from  the  moment  she  reached  the 
winning  post  for  the  Oaks  :  oh  arriving  at  Doncaster, 
they  became  further  enlightened  on  the  subject ;  they 
found  this  splendid  filly  freely  backed  at  2  to  1  the 
field  against  her.  Further,  Hornsea,  a  dark  horse, 
had  crept  into  favour,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  list,  while  Ascot  had  made  that  sort  of  decided 
retrocession  which  clearly  indicated  the  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  of  him  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  true  state  of  affairs  j  and  Mundig  was  scarcely 
recognised  or  acknowledged  in  the  betting.  The 
following  was  the  state  of  the  odds  immediately  before 
starting  : — 

11  to  8  a^st  Queen  of  Trumps 
7  —  I  —  Preserve 

12  —  1  —  Hornsea 
12  —  1  —  Jupiter 
12  —  1  —  Ascot 

25  —  1  —  Brother  to  Hope 
33  —  1  —  Trim 
40  —  1  —  Marosel  Otz 
40  —  1  —  Turban 
1000  —  1  —  Mundig 

Tuesday,  the  l5th,  was  ushered  in  by  heavy  rain, 
which  ceased,  however,  as  the  time  of  starting  for 
the  Leger  approached,  and  recommenced  as  soon  as 
this  important  stake  was  decided. 

Mundig  and  Hornsea  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  trainer  (Scott),  and  in  all  probability  the  former 
was  started  to  make  play  for  the  latter,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  effect.  Mundig  gave 
up  in  good  time,  reserving  himself  for  the  following 
day,  when  he  won  the  foal  stakes,  having  only  three 
very  inferior  horses  against  him. 

The  following  ran  for  the  St.  Leger ;  — 


Mr.  Mostyn’s  Queen  of  Trumps . (Ly®)  1 

Mr.  Richardson’s  Hornsea .  2 

Mr.  Golden's  Brother  to  Hope .  3 

Mr.  Greville’s  Preserve .  4 

Lord  Orford’s  Ascot . 5 

Mr.  Powlett’s  c  by  Langar  . 6 

Mr.  Houldsworth's  Turban .  7 

Mr.  Johnson’s  Jupiter .  .8 

Mr.  Bowes’s  Mundig .  9 

Mr.  Watt’s  Mamzel  Otz .  10 

Mr.  J.  Peel’s  Trim . 11 


At  Starting,  Tommy  Lye  and  the  Cambrian  Queen 
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got  locked  in  the  middle,  but  confidence  smiled  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  venerable  little  jockey — he 
well  knew  he  could  win.  Powlett’s  colt  jumped  oflF 
at  a  rattling  pace,  with  Jupiter,  Turban,  Mamsel 
Otz,  Ascot,  and  Preserve,  clustered  at  his  heels* 
Queen  of  Trumps  in  the  centre,  followed  by  Brother 
to  Hope,  Hornsea,  and  Mundig.  The  pace  was 
good,  and  no  sooner  had  they  got  over  the  hill  than 
it  became  evident  Mamsel  Otz  and  Jupiter  had  lost 
all  chance  of  success ;  Trim  shortly  afterwards  de¬ 
clined,  while  Brother  to  Hope  and  Hornsea  advanced 
towards  the  front,  and  the  latter  took  the  lead — the 
Queen  all  the  time  going  quite  within  herself.  At 
length.  Her  Majesty  collared  Hornsea,  something 
more  than  a  distance  from  home,  played  with  him  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  cantered  in  with  as  much  ease  as 
she  did  for  the  Oaks  on  Epsom  Downs ;  thus  win¬ 
ning  the  Oaks  and  the  St.  Leger,  a  feat  never  before 
accomplished. 

The  St.  Leger  Stakes  amounted  to  £1,800  :  the 
race  was  run  in  three  minutes  and  twenty  seconds. 

Queen  of  Trumps  is  by  V elocipede,  out  of  Prince  lis 
Royal,  by  Castrel,  out  of  Queen  of  Diamonds,  by 
Diamond,  her  dam  by  Sir  Peter,  out  of  Lucy,  by 
Florizel,  out  of  Frenzy,  by  Eclipse,  her  dam  by 
Engineer,  Lass  of  the  Mill  by  Traveller,  Miss 
Makeless,  &c. 

Performances  of  Queen  of  Trumps. — 1834.  Won 
the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Holywell  Hunt,  beating 
Sir  T.  Stanley’s  Peter  Simple,  Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s 
Borghese,  and  Mr.  Price’s  The  Juggler,  very  easily. 
1835.  Won  the  Oaks  at  Epsom,  beating  Mr.  Gre- 
ville’s  Preserve,  Lord  Orford’s  Bodice,  and  seven 
others,  in  a  canter.  Won  the  Knowsley  Dinner 
Stakes,  at  Liverpool,  beating  Mr.  Houldsworth’s 
Hectic,  Mr.  Turner’s  Equator,  and  Lord  Westmin¬ 
ster’s  b  c  by  Conductor,  out  of  Bertha.  Won  the 
St.  Leger,  at  Doncaster,  but  lost  her  race  for  the 
Scarborough  Stakes  owing  to  extra  weight  and  ac¬ 
cident. 

She  is  a  dark  brown,  with  three  out  of  the  four 
legs  white ;  a  white  star  and  stripe  down  the  face. 
She  has  what  is  termed  in  Yorkshire  the  Blacklock 
head  ;  her  cheeks  large,  but  tapering  small  towards 
the  mouth ;  her  neck  is  very  light,  the  head  well 
set  on  ;  her  shoulders  strong  and  oblique ;  expan¬ 
sive  chest,  with  fine  arms  and  good  legs;  rather 
hog-baoked  ;  very  sweeping  quarters  ;  her  thighs 
muscular  and  long,  very  short  from  the  hock  to  the 
ground.  When  extended,  her  action,  particularly 
that  of  her  hind  quarters,  is  of  the  finest  description  ; 
added  to  which,  she  possesses  an  excellent  temper. 

Considerable  anxiety  was  manifested  on  Thursday 
previous  to  Doncaster  Races,  by  the  betting  circle,  to 
make  up  their  books  ;  but,  as  the  deception 

had  been  dissipated,  this  was  found  impossible  of 
accomplishment  to  the  desired  extent,  and  some  of 
the  regular  Turfites  have  become  losers  to  a  toler¬ 
able  extent  in  consequence.  The  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  betting  men  were  winners  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  would  have  backed  Queen  of  Trumps  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fictitious 


Sporting  Reports  of  the  London  Papers.**  Some 
money  has  also  been  won  by  a  few  choice  spirits  of 
the  good  old  city  of  Chester.  Several  gentlemen 
from  the  metropolis  stood  heavily  on  the  Queen,  and 
have  therefore  won  large  sums.  Her  owner,  Mr. 
Mostyn,  is,  like  Mr.  Batson,  a  breeder  of  racers, 
and  much  attached  to  the  Turf,  but  never  bets 
heavily ;  and  though  on  the  present  occasion,  he  must 
have  felt  the  utmost  confidence  of  success,  his 
betting  book  contained  no  heavy  sums. 

The  estimation  of  Velocipede  as  s  stallion, 
will  be  much  enhanced  by  the  pre-eminent  success 
of  his  daughter.  Velocipede  was  every  inch  a 
racer,  though  inclined  to  “  speedy  cutting  we 
saw  him  run  his  most  severe,  (and,  we  believe,  his 
last)  race,  when  the  Liverpool  Cup  was  awarded  to 
him,  though  the  decision  of  the  judge  was  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  called  in  question — the  balance  of  a  betting-book 
might  cause  defective  sight.  Though  a  successful 
racer.  Velocipede  left  the  course  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  in  consequence  of  “  going  all  to  pieces 
before.” 

The  Turf  may  boast  of  having,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  best  colt  and  filly,  perhaps,  that  ever 
appeared,  namely,  Plenipo  and  Queen  of  Trumps  ;  a 
race  between  the  two  would  be  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree.  What  stock  might  not  be  reasonably 
anticipated  from  them,  possessing  as  they  do,  not  only 
the  finest  forms,  but  the  most  robust  constitutions, 
if  they  came  together  before  severe  work  or  age,  or 
both,  had  reduced  their  vigor  ! 

The  following  specimen  of  “  sublime  and  beau¬ 
tiful”  ignorance  has  made  the  round  of  the  papers, 
(Mark  Lane  Express  only  excepted,)  furnished  by 

the  Gentleman  who  reports  for  the  London  press 
Speaking  of  the  race  for  the  Scarborough  Stakes,  he 
observes : — “  The  General  took  the  lead,  followed 
by  Ainderby,  the  mare,  who  had  an  indifferent  start, 
lying  about  two  lengths  behind  him;  in  this  order 
they  ran  till  about  half  way  between  the  gravel-road 
and  the  distance,  where  they  closed,  and  travelled  in 
company  half  way  up  the  distance ;  here  the  General 
was  beaten  and  the  others  left  together,  the  mare, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  in  advance ;  at  this  moment  a  dog 
rushed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  course  almost 
under  the  legs  of  the  mare,  who  had  the  whip  hand  ; 
she  flinched  and  changed  her  leg,  but  that  she  lost  any 
ground  by  it,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert!  !  /” 
It  is  not  possible  that  such  an  assertion  could  have 
been  advanced  by  any  person  who  possessed  the 
most  trifling  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
Turf!  Here,  however,  it  is  pushed  forward  with 
the  most  presumptuous  and  the  most  unblushing  ig¬ 
norance,  that,  though  from  a  dog  rushing  at  her, 
Queen  of  Trumps  swerved,  and  changed  her  leg,  she 
lost  no  ground  by  it !  What  may  we  not  expect 
after  this  1  The  most  wretched  noodle  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  very  well  aware  that  the  Cambrian  Queen 
could  not  lose  less  than  twenty  yards  by  it,  while 
leading  with  the  wrong  leg  must  necessarily  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  her  speed  at  least  one  mile  in 
fourt  He  thus  accounts  for  the  defeat  of  the  Queen  j 
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**  The  mare  )iad  not  taken  a  j^alhp  since  the  St. 
Leger !”  From  which  it  is  evident,  he  is  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  a  gallop  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  trainers.  A 
gallop,  indeed !  what  an  egregious  simpleton  1 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  winning  the 
St.  Leger,  Queen  of  Trumps  had  71b  extra  placed  on 
her  back  ;  and  that  as  51b  extra  is  calculated  to  be 
equal  to  a  distance  (240  yards),  71b  on  the  back  of  a 
three-years  old  would  be  nearly  equal  to  double  that 
length.  Yet,  under  such  an  overwhelming  disad¬ 
vantage,  the  filly  in  question  had  beaten  off  one  op¬ 
ponent,  and  was  fast  leaving  the  other,  when  a  dog 
flies  at  her  (we  hope  not  intentionally  placed  for  the 
purpose?)  she  swerves  (or  ”  fiinches,**  according  to 
the  literary  didactics  of  the  Sporting  Reporter) 
changes  her  leg,  but,  nevertheless,  runs  her  antago¬ 
nist  to  half  a  head !  Nothing  can  be  more  ignorantly 
preposterous  than  to  talk  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Queen  in  the  manner  of  the  “  Sporting  Reporter.*’ 
Further,  that  those  who,  understand  Turf  affairs  en¬ 
tertained  a  similar  opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  Queen 
of  Trumps  aS  that  tivhich  we  have  expressed,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  allowed, 
the  same  day,  to  walk  over  the  course  for  the  Three- 
Years-Old  Stakes. 

It  is  lamentable,  that  the  London  papers  are 
unwittingly  lending  themselves  to  a  system  of 
quackery  so  calculated  to  mislead,  and  altogether  so 
contemptible  ! 

As  the  St,  Leger  constitutes  the  principal  feature 
of  Doncaster  Races,  the  cup  forms  an  object  second 
only  to  it  in  attraction.  When  it  became  known 
that  Hornsea  would  start  for  this  splendid  prize,  the 
betting  became  animated.  Before  starting,  the  odds 
were  6  to  5  on  General  Chasse,  who  had  uniformly 
been  the  favourite ;  but  such  odds  appear  in  direct 
opposition  to  reasonable  calculation,  after  the  proof 
which  Hornsea  had  given  of  his  racing  powers, 
taking,  at  the  same  time,  into  consideration  the  two 
distressing  races  the  General  had  run  in  July,  at 
Liverpool.  5  to  2  agst  Hornsea  ;  3  to  1  agst  Touch¬ 
stone.  Five  came  to  the  post,  as  will  be  seeb  by 
the  appended  list,  Bella  (started  no  doubt  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  General)  took  the  lead,  followed  by 
Chasse,  (a  bad  start  for  the  latter,)  Hornsea  third, 
Shillelah  fourth.  Touchstone  brought  up  the  rear. 
Bella  gave  up  at  the  turn  of  the  rails,  without  having 
rendered  the  least  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  ;  who  now  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Hornsea, 
Touchstone,  and  Shillelah  to  the  distance,  where  the 
last  gave  up.  A  severe  struggle  then  commenced 
between  the  remaining  three  j  they  ran  uncommonly 
well  together  to  the  corner  of  the  stand,  where  the 
General’s  chance  withered  away ;  when  the  run  in 
between  Touchstone  and  Hornsea  formed  one  of  the 
most  severe  struggles  ever  witnessed,  the  former 
winning  by  half  a  head.  The  Sporting  Reporter’* 
thus  expresses  himself — “  It  will  (query,  toouZd)  ap¬ 
pear  from  this  thbt  ToUchstofte  is  good  only  with  the 
Scotts,  for,  out  of  their  haads,  the  General  has  always 


beaten  him.*’  John  Scott  (his  brother  Will  does  not 
attend  to  the  training,)  is  as  good  a  trainer  as  any  in 
England ;  we  have  always  admired  the  form  in  which 
he  brings  out  his  nags,  as  well  as  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  places  them ;  but  the  “  Sporting  Reporter’s"’ 
notion  on  the  subject  is  very  superficial,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  the  General  may  be  said  to  have  lost  the 
Doncaster  Cup,  at  Liverpool  races,  where  he  under¬ 
went  a  severity  of  exertion,  (in  one  case  with  a 
heavy  handicap  on  his  back,)  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  has  not  yet  recovered — perhaps  never 
will ;  no  horse  can  endure  such  severe  calls  very 
often.  Touchstone  is  a  wirey  and  a  good  colt,  no¬ 
thing  more;  and,  in  all  probability,  had  not  Hornsea 
been  much  distressed  by  his  race  for  the  St.  Leger, 
only  two  days  before,  he  would  have  been  success¬ 
ful  on  this  occasion. 


DONCASTER  RACES. 

MONDAY.— The  Fitzvvilliam  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with 
20  added  b}'  the  Corporation  ;  mile  and  a  half ;  four  subs. 
Lord  Egremont’s  ch  h  Nonsense,  5  yrs,  Sst  121b  (Natt). . . .  1 

Mr.  Marson’s  hi  c  Louden,  4  yrs,  8st  51b .  2 

Betting:  4  to  1  on  Nonsense,  who  before  he  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  start,  showed  the  white  feather.  At  length  he 
did  get  off,  and  at  a  pace  which  effectually  prevented  Louden 
from  getting  to  his  head. 

The  Champagne  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h  ft,  for  two  year 
old  colts,  Sst  51b  ;  fillies,  Sst 31b  ;  the  winner  to  give  six 
dozen  of  Champagne  to  the  Club;  Red  House  in  ;  twenty  • 


nine  subs. 

Mr.  Orde’s  b  f  Bee’s  wing,  by  Dr.  Syntax — Tomboy’s  d 

(Cartwright) .  1 

Mr.  Dawson’s  hr  f  Fair  Jane,  by  Jerry,  out  of  Prodigious  2 

Major  Yarburgh’s  b  <;  St.  Laurence,  by  St.  Nicholas .  .3 

Mr.  VYatt’s  b  f  by  Lottery,  out  of  Baleine .  4 


The  following  w'ere  not  placed  : — Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c 
Luther,  by  Vanish  or  Filho  ;  Mr.  Armitage’s  ch  c  Brother  to 
Her  Majesty  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds’  b  c  Jericho,  by  Jeny, 
out  of  Lunaria. 

After  two  or  three  fluctuations,  the  odds  closed  at  11  to  8 
against  St.  Laurence,  2  to  1  agst  Fair  Jane,  and  6  to  1  agst 
Bee’s  wing. 

The  King’s  Peate  of  100  guineas;  four  miles. 

Duke  of  Leeds’  br  g  Zohrab,  4-yrs,  9st  (Tcinpleman ), ...  1 

Loi  d  Derby’s  gr  h  Speculator,  aged,  lOst .  2 

Betting  :  5  to  2  on  Zohrab.  Speculator  took  the  lead  at  a 
rattling  pace,  Zohrab  lying  in  his  wake  for  the  first  two  miles  ; 
when  Simeon  Templeman  could  scarcely  keep  him  off  the 
rails.  On  making  the  last  turn,  he  went  up  to  Speculator's 
quarters,  and  hung  upon  him,  till  past  the  disrance-post, 
where  he  went  ahead.  At  the  Grand  Stand,  Wright  again 
brought  his  horse  forward,  and  a  very  close  race  followed, 
Zohrab  winning  by  a  head. 

The  Four-ybar.old  Produce  StakeSs  of  100  sovs  each, 
h  ft  ;  4  miles  ;  5  subs. 

Duke  of  Leeds’  b  f  by  Whisker,  out  of  Young  Mary . 

walked  over 

No  race  for  the  Free  Handicap. 

TUESDAY. — The  Two-year-old  Produce  Stakes  of  100 
sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  colts,  Sst  51b  ;  fillies,  Sst  31b ;  Red 
House  In ;  twelve  subs. 

Mr.  Gully’s  b  f  by  Laugar  or  Falcon — Lady  Georgiana 


(J,  Day) . 1 

Mr.  Skipsey’s  b  c  The  Bard,  by  Waverley,  out  of  Cas- 

trellina  .  2 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  Destiny,  by  Sultan — Fanny  Da¬ 
vies . 3 

Duke  of  Leeds’  br  c  Rover,  by  Waverley.  d  by  Reveller 

— Lisette .  4 

Mr.  Gully’s  filly  was  the  favourite,  and  won  easily. 


The  Great  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for 
three  year  old  colts,  Sst  61b  ;  and  fillies,  Sst  3lb  ;  the  owner 
of  the  second  horse  to  receive  100  sovs  out  of  the  Stakes ; 


St.  Leger  Course  ;  67  subs. 

Mr.  Mostyii’s  br  f  Queen  of  Trumps,  by  Velocipede,  out 

of  Princess  Royal,  by  Castrel  (T.  Lye)  . .  1 

Mr.  W.  Richardson’s  ch  c  Hornsea,  by  Velocipede,  out 

of  Jenny  Mills’  dam . 2 

Mr.  Golden's  br  c  by  Lottery,  out  of  Morgiana,  by  Mu- 

ley  . 3 

Mr.  Greville’s  ch  f  Preserve,  by  Emilius — Mustard,  by 
Merlin  . . 4 
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The  'CtEVBiiAND  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  15  ft,  but  only  if 
declared,  &c.,  with  25  sovs  added  by  the  Corporation  ;  thp 
second  to  save  hte  stake;  one  mile  ;  16  Subs,  7  of  whom 
declared. 

Mr.  W.  Richardson’s  b  f  Lady  de  Gros,  by  Young  Phan¬ 
tom,  4  yrs,  8st51b  (W.  Scott) .  1 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  b  c  Newton,  by  Velocipede,  out  of 

Matilda,  3  yrs,  Jst  61b. . . . . .  2 

Mr.  Allen’s  b  f  Madame  Pelerine,  by  Velocipede,  but  of 

Baleine,  3yrs,  6st61b . *. .  .  3 

Mr.  King's  bl  c  KnotMngley,  Brother  to  Elastic,  by  Wa- 

verley,  3  yrs,  6st  41b . .  4 

Lady  de  Gros  wou  cleverly  by  half  a  length. 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Doncaster  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each« 
with  25  added  by  the  Corporation  ;  three  year  olds,  6st  lOlb  ; 
four,  8st;  five,  8st  91b  ;  six  and  aged,  9st ;  two  miles  ;  ten 
subs. 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  hr  h  Muley  Moloch,  5  yrs  (Lye)  ....  1 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  h  Glam  us,  5  yrs .  2 

Betting:  6  to  4  on  Muley  Moloch. — Glaucus  made  play  at 
a  good  pace  till  near  the  distance,  where  Muley  Moloch  went 
up,  beat  him  in  a  few  strides,  and  won  cleverly,  but  pulled  up 
larhe. 

The  FoAb  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  old 
colts,  8st  71b ;  and  fillies,  8st  41b  ;  mile  and  a  half ;  ten 
subs. 

Mr.  Bowes’s  chc  Mumlig  (W.  Scott) .  1 

Mr.  J.  Peel’s  b  c  Trim .  2 

huke  of  Cleveland’s  b  c  Newton .  3 

Mr.  W.  Turner’s  ch  c  Equator .  4 

The  Selling  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  2.5  added  by  the 
Corporation  ;  three  year  olds,  6st  121b  ;  four,  8st;  five,88t 
71b  ;  six  and  age  ,  8st  101b  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  200 
sovs,  &p. :  St.  Leger  Course,  five  subs. 

Mr.  Crompton’s  b  f  Mayflower,  4  yrs  (Nicholson) .  1 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  b  c  by  Memndn.  out  of  Pucielle,  3  yrs  2 
Mr.  Greville’s  br  f  by  Tramp,  out  of  Ridotto,  3  yrs,...;  ..  3 

Mr.  Towneley’s  b  g  Algiers,  5  yrs . 4 

Betting:  5  to  4  on  Mayflower,  3  to  I  agstPucelle,  5  to  1 
agst  Algiers,  and  10  to  1  agst  Ridotto.— 'rhe  Ridotto  filly 
made  running,  followed  by  the  favourite  to  the  turn  near  the 
Red  House,  where  the  latter  went  up,  and  the  couple  ran  in 
company  to  the  rails;  here  Ridotto  fell  o^,  and  Mayfioweir 
won  in  a  canter. 

The  Corporation  Plate  of  .£60  ;  three  year  olds,  6st  71b  ; 
four,  7st  91b  ;  five  8st  31b  ;  six  and  aged  8st  lOlb  ;  mares 
allowed  31b  :  heats,  two  ihiles. 

Mr.  Crompton’s  Mayflower,  4  yrs  (Lye) . 2  11 

Mr.  S.  Fox’s  b  c  The  Count,  4  yrsj . 1  2  2 

Mr.  Marson’s  bf  by  Tramp,  Out  of  Zirza,3  yrs . 3  dr 

Betting:  first  heat,  6  to  4  on 'rhe  Count,  who  won  easily; 
2nd  heat,  2  to  1  on  The  Count ;  3rd  heat,  7  to  1  on  Mayflower, 
who  won  both  heats  very  easy. 

THURSDAY. — The  Three- Year-Old  Stakes  of  200 
sovs  each,  h,  ft ;  colts,  8st  61b  ;  fillies,  Sst  31b  ;  St.  Leger 
Course  ;  13  subs. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  ch  c  Coriolanus  (W  Scott) .  1 

D  of  Leeds’s  ch  f  Marianne  .  2 

Betting :  5  to  2  on  Coriolanus. — This  race  lasted  seventeen 
minutes  and  a  half.  They  quietly  waited  on  each  other  to  the 
rails  (walking  the  greater  part  of  the  way),  when  Coriolanus 
eantered  in. 

The  Two-Ybar-Old  Stakes,  of  20  sovs  each  ;  for  colts 
Sst  51b;  fillies,  Sst  21b  ;  T.Y.C.  ;  33  subs. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  b  c  by  Waverley,  out  of  Minima  (Lye)...,  1 

Mr.  Armitage’s  b  f  Vespa,  by  Velocioede — Crazy  Jane  ...  2 

Lord  Wilton’s  b  fby  Muley,  out  of  Bequest .  3 

The  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  Houldswnrth’s  b  c 
Luthei’,  Mr.  J.  Scott’s  ch  1  Progress,  by  Langar,  Mr.  Watt’s 
b  f  by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Bubastes’  dam,  and  Mr.  Osbaldes- 
ton’s  D  f  by  Humphrey  Clinker,  out  of  Poiisette. — Betting  i  6 
to  5  agst  Bequest,  5  to  2  agst  Vesper,  and  4  to  1  agst  Minima 
(t). — The  Poussette  filly  took  a  good  lead,  followed  by  Lu¬ 
ther,  till  near  the  rails,  where  the  Minima  colt  came  out,  with 
Vesper  and  the  Bequest  filly.  At  the  Grand  Stand,  Minima, 
had  beaten  her  horses,  and  she  won  easily  by  two  lengths. 

A  Gold  Candelabrum,  value  300  sovs,  given  by  the  Stewards 
(Sir  James  Boswell,  Bart.,  and  T,  O.  Gascoigne,  Esq.), 
with  50  sovs  added  by  the  Corporation;  3  yrs,  73t;  4  yrs, 
8st  31b  ;  5  yrs,  Sst  lOlB  ;  6  yrs  and  aged,  9st ;  the  winner  Of 
the  St.  Leger  to  have  carried  31bs  extra  ;  2  miles  and  5  fur- 
lengs. 

Marquis  of  Westminster’s  ch  c  Touchstone,  4  yrs  (Scott)  1 

Mr.  W.  Richardson’s  ch  c  Hornsea,  3  yrs .  2 

Sir  J.  Boswell's  ch  c  General  Chasse,  4  yrs .  3 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  br  c  Shillelah,  4  yrs.. . .  4 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  f  Bella,  4  yrs  . . . . . .  5 

The  Gascoigne  Stakes,  of  100  sovs  each  ;  30  ft ;  for  three- 
year-old  colts  Sst  61b  ;  fillies,  Sst  31b  ;  the  winner  of  the  St. 
Leger  to  have  carried  41bs  extra  ;  Leger  Course ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  br  c  Stockport  (Scott)  . .  1 

Lord  Derby’s  ch  c  Amurath . .  2 

Betting ;  5  to  2  on  Stockport,  who  won  with  ease. 


FRIDAY.— The  Sc^itftBOBOUQH  Stakes  of,  30  sovs  each,  10 
ft  ;  for  three-year  old  colts,  8st  ’61b;  fillies,  ^st  3lb;  the 
winner  of  the  St.  Leger  to  carry  71b  extra.  One  mile.  20 
subs. 

Captain  Taylot’s  ch  c  Aindefby,  by  Velocipede  (W.  Scott)  1 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  Queen  of  Trumps,  by  Velocipede .  2 

Mr.  Marson’s  ch  c  The  General,  by  Confederate  . .  ......  3 

Betting— 8  to  1  on  the  Queen  of  Trumps.  The  General 
took  the  lead  at  a  good  pace,  followed  by  Aindeiby,  the  mare 
lying  about  two  lengths  behind  him  ;  in  this  order  they  ran  till 
about  half  way  between  the  gravel  road  and  the  distance, 
where  'The  General  gave  up ;  at  this  moment  a  dog  rlished 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  course  almost  upder  the  legs  of  the 
mare,  who  had  the  whip  hand  ;  she  swerved  and  changed  her 
leg,  by  which,  and  71t)  extra  weight,  she  jpst  the  race  ;  yet,  the 
rest  of  the  ground  was  contested  with  severity,  and  the  horse 
won  by  half  a  head. 

The  Hornby  Castle  Stakes  (first  year)  of  25  sovs  each  f 
the  winner  of  the  St.  Leerer  to  carry  51b  extra.  Beaten 
horses  in  the  race  i^rCek  allowed  31b.  Two  miles,  4  subs. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  h  Glaucus,  by  Partisan,  yrs .  1 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  br  h  Muley  Moloch,  by  Muley,  5  yrs.  2 

Duke  of  Leeds’s  br  g  Zohrab,  by  Lottery,  4  yrs .  3 

Even  betting  on  Aluley  Moloch  ;  5  to  4  agst  Glaucus  ;  and 
6  to  1  agst  Zohrab. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  60  added  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  the  spcond  horse  (q  receive  90  sovs  out  of  the 
stake  ;  twd-ypar  olds  to  civfry  6st  121b  ;  and  three  years,  8st 
l21b;  fillies  allowed  2lb.  The  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  to 
carry  81b  :  the  second,  51b  ;  and  the  third,  31b  extra.  The 
winner  bfthe  Champagne  or  Two-year-old  Stakes  to  carry 
51b  ;  and  the  second  for  either,  31b  extra.  Champagne 
course,  3  mjles. 

Mr.  MaVsdn’s  b  f  Caroline,  by  Brutandorf,  Syrs  (Mar- 

son) . . . . . .  1 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wood’s  br  c  Boroughreeve^  by  Borodino’s 

dam,  2  years  . .  .  2 

Betting ;  2  to  1  on  Caroline,  who  took  the  lead,  kept  it,  and 
won  easily. 

Three-Year-Old  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  with  20  sovs 
added  by  the  Corporation,  8st  41b  each.  St.  Leger  Course. 
5  subs. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  b  f  Queen  of  Trumps  walked  over  and  divided 
the  stake  with  Mr.  Allen’s  Madame  Pelerine. 

One  Hundred  Pound  Plate,  for  three-year  olds,  7st  5Ib  ; 
four,  8st  71b ;  maiden  colts  allowed  21b,  maiden  fillies,  31b. 
The  second  to  receive  18  guineas.  Two  mile  heats. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  b  f  Birdlime;  by  Comus,  4  years  (Lye) ....  1  1 
Mr.  Marson’s  bl  c  Louden,  by  Chateau  Margaux,  4  yrs.  .2  2 
High  odds  on  Birdlime,  who  won  both  heats  easily. 


DONCASTER  ST.  LEGER,  1836. 

19  to  1  agst  Mr.  Blacklpck’s  Black  Diamond  (taken). 

13  —  1 - Mr.  Ofd'8  Beeswing. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  yearling  fillies  from 
Mr.  Nowell’s  stud  (Underley,  near  Kirby  Lonsdale) 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  knocked  dovvn  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : — 

...  ffS# 

Bqy,  by  Longwaist,  ou^  of  Miss  Orville .  lo 

Bay,  by  Busthrd.  out  of  Lauretta . . . .  30 

Brown,  by  Muley,  out  of  Young  Caprice. .  . . . . i .  30 

Brown,  by  Muley,  oiit  of  Loiigwaist’s  dam . 210 

Chess,  by  Aluley;  dam  by  Comus,  out  of  Margrave’s  dqm..  150 

Pay,  by  Muley,  out  of  Prima  Donna . .  qi 

Brown,  by  Muley,  out  6'f  Lucinda. . . . . .  ^ 

Brown,  by  Bustard,  out  of  CAmeliiia  . .  ^ . !.!*.!*.  ^ 

Bay,  by  Longwaist^  out  of  Rosamtel . .  i  ;  25 

Bay,  by  Longwajst,  out  of  Eliza . _ 30 

Bay,  by  Lpngwaist,  out  of  Brown  Duchess. . . ; .  39 

AU  in  the  Oaks,  except  the  first  three  ;  two  lots  were  not 
put  up.  ,  ' 

Also,  the  following  draft  from  Mir.  Walker’s  stud  : 

My  Lady,  by  Comus,  out  of  the  Colopel's  fiam .  50 

Conrad,  6  yrs,  by  Whisker,  fiam  by  Blacklock.. . 110 

Gladiator,  2  yrs,  by  Partisan,  pu^  of  Pauline . 1  fio 

Capulet,  yearling,  by  Yoiing  Phantom,  out  of  Quadrille.  50 

Jereed,  yearling,  by  Silltart;  out  of  My  Lady; . . . 120 

Six  other  colts  bought  in. 

On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  NoWell’s  yearling  colts 
were  brought  to  the  hammer* 

Brown,  by  Muley,  d  by  Bustard— Migniohette ........  61 

Brown,  by  Longwaist,  d  by  Muley— Lady  Emma  50 

Brown,  by  Bustard,  d  by  QrvHlp-f-Ro»anne  .........  52 

Bay.hrot^er  to  MargfaTe,  by  Muley,.  . . 260 

Bay,  hmiey,  out  f  JllartJ  (Marppasa’s  fiam) . .  200 

®ay*l»y  MuWy,  oat  of  Youfig  sweet  Pea  (Tdrick’a  d). . .  165 
Black,  by  Muley,  out  of  Rosalfe,  by  Walton  260 
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Bay,  by  Muley,  out  of  Bequest,  by  Election . HO 

Bay,  by  Muley,  dam  by  D.  Andrews  (Mufti’s  d) .  65 

Bay.  by  Muley,  d  by  Orville  or  Walton .  80 

Brown,  by  Muley.  d  by  Walton— Johanna  Southcote  ...  58 

Bay,  by  Longwaist,  dam  by  Cato— Oraphale .  50 

All  but  the  first  three  are  in  the  Derby,  1837. 

Also,  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  stud. 

Bay  yearling  filly,  by  Puss,  dam  by  Ardrossan .  71 

Chesnut  yearling  by  Velocipede,  •ut  of  Lady  Fulfard. . .  24 

Bay  colt,  2  yrs,  by  Langar,  dam  by  Partisan  .  80 

Black  f,  2  yrs.  by  Waverley,  dam  by  Rubens .  60 

Novelty,  by  Blacklock  . . 150 

Bay  mare,  by  Capt.  Candid,  out  of  Pauline— stinted  to 

Langar .  ^7 

Mr.  Watt’s  Mamsel  Otz,  by  Blacklock .  86 


Lord  Chesterfield  has  purchased  Hornsea  for  1,700 
guineas. 

Mr.  Gully  has  sold  Margrave,  to  go  abroad. 

Lord  Lichfield  has  recently  purchased  Brother  to 
Stockport  and  El  Pastor  of  Mr.  Greville. 


EGHAM  RACES. 

These  races  commenced  on  Tuesday,  and  were  well 
attended  by  the  respectable  families  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  had  not  to  boast  of  the  presence  of  many 
visitors  from  the  metropolis.  Their  Majesties  were 
present,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  Ne¬ 
mours,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  the  French,  and 
a  distinguished  circle  of  visitors,  who  arrived  with  the 
royal  party  from  the  castle  of  Windsor.  The  reception 
of  their  Majesties  was  far  from  enthusiastic —a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  was,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  surprising 
to  the  French  Prince,  who  seemed  much  amused  by  the 
sports  and  the  humours  of  “  a  British  race-course.” 
His  Majesty  appeared  in  excellent  health.  The  usual 
preparations  were  made  in  Tippoo  Saib’s  tent  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  Majesties  and  their  guests, 
where  a  splendid  cold  collation  was  laid  out,  to  which 
due  attention  seemed  to  have  been  paid  between  the 
races.  The  course  was  in  excellent  order,  and  the 
arrangements  by  the  Stewards  and  Clerk  of  the 
Course  were  of  the  most  excellent  description.  The 
following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  races  : — 

The  Gold  Cup  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each ;  three  year 
olds,  7st ;  four,  8st  7lb  ;  five,  9st ;  six  and  aged, 
9st  3lb  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  600  sovs,  if  de¬ 
manded,  &c.  ;  two  miles ;  nine  subs. 

Mr.  Shackell’s  Lucifer,  3  yrs  (Twitchett) .  1 

Captain  Berkeley’s  Paris,  4  yrs  .  2 

Mr.  Cosby’s  Pussy,  4  yrs . . .  3 

Betting :  6  to  4  on  Lucifer,  2  to  1  agst  Pans,  and  6 
to  4  agst  Pussy.— Won  cleverly  by  a  length. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  for  two  year 
old  colts,  8st  5lb ;  and  fillies,  8st  2lb  ;  winners  once 
before  the  day  of  starting  to  carry  3lb  ;  twice,  5lb 
extra ;  half  a  mile ;  three  subs. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ch  c  Willesden  (F.  Buckle) -  1 

Mr.  Martyn’s  b  c  by  the  Colonel,  dam  by  Gohanna  2 
Betting:  3  to  1  on  Willesden,  which  won  by  half  a 
length,  after  rather  a  pretty  race. 

The  Runnymede  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  35 
added  from  the  fund  ;  three  year  olds,  6st  12lb  ;  four, 
8st  71b ;  five,  9st ;  six  and  aged,  9st  3lb ;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  heats,  two  miles  ;  winner  to 
be  sold  for  200,  &c.  ^ 

Captain  Gardnor’s  Ethilda,  3  yrs  (Bavis)  ....  l  1 

Mr.  Holloway’s  Patapan,  4  yrs  . .  2  2 

Mr.  Harrison’s  Mammon,  by  Cain,  3  yrs  ....  3  dr 

Betting— first  heat :  2  to  1  on  Ethilda,  and  4  to  1 
agst  each  of  the  others.  Won  by  a  neck.  Second 
heat :  6  to  4  on  Ethilda,  which  won  easily,  Patapan 
having  broken  down. 

WEDNESDAY.— Their  Majesties  were  not  present, 
the  day  was  rather  unpropitious,  and  the  company  was 
in  consequence  limited. 

The  Magna  Charta  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  20  ft, 
for  colts  and  fillies  foaled  in  1832 ;  colts,  8st  5lb; 
fillies,  8st  2lb  ;  those  got  by  untried  stallions,  or  out 
of  untried  mares,  allowed  3lb ;  the  new  mile ;  the 


winner  of  the  Derby  or  Oaks  to  carry  71b  extra ;  five 

subs. 

Mr.  Martyn’s  b  c  by  Mameluke,  dam  by  Comus 

(Mann) . . . .  1 

Mr.  Gardnor’s  b  f  Amina,  by  Gaberlunzie,  out  of 

Luna .  2 

Mr.  Sadler’s  ch  f  by  Defence,  dam  by  Don  Cossack  3 
Betting — 6  to  4  agst  Amina,  6  to  4  agst  Defence 
filly,  and  3  to  1  agst  the  winner.  A  very  fine  race,  and 
won  by  a  neck  only. 

The  Surrey  and  Middlesex  Stakes  of  25  sovs 
each,  15  ft,  and  only  5  if  declared,  &c. ;  two  miles 
and  a  distance  ;  the  winner  of  the  Goodwood  or 
Brighton  Stakes  to  carry  71b  ;  if  both,  lOlb  extra ; 
32  subs,  18  of  whom,  &c. 

Mr  Forth’s  Louisa,  4  yrs,  8st  (Twitchett) .  1 

Colonel  Challoner  ns  Airy,  4  yrs,  7st .  2 

Mr  Martyn’s  Pincher,  4  yrs,  7st  61b  .  3 

Captain  Berkeley’s  Paris,  4  yrs,  7st  12lb .  4 

The  following  also  started : — Sir  G.  Heathcote’s 
Samarcand,  5  yrs,  8st  12lb  (broke  down)  :  Mr.  Gapp’s 
Kate.  6  yrs,  8st  8lb  ;  Mr  Crommelin’s  Levity,  4  yrs, 
6st  8lb  ;  and  Captain  Gardnor’s  Jonas,  4  yrs,  6st  lOlb. 
— Bettin  g :  7  to  4  agst  Airy,  2  to  1  agst  Paris,  3  to  1 
agst  Louisa,  and  6  to  1  agst  Jonas. — A  tolerably  good 
race,  and  won  by  a  length. 

The  Ankerwyke  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  35 
added  ;  three  year  olds,  7st;  four,  8st  2lb  ;  five,  8st 
8lb  ;  six  and  aged,  8st  lllb  ;  mares  and  geldings  al¬ 
lowed  3lb  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  100  sovs,  if  de¬ 
manded,  &c. ;  heats,  one  mile ;  seven  subs. 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  bf  by  Godolphin,  out  of  Jewess, 


3,  yrs  (Chappie) .  0  1  1 

Mr.  Chamberlayne’s  ch  m  Deva,  5  yrs .  0  2  2 

Mr.  Rogers’s  Harum  Scarum,  4  yrs .  2  3  3 

Captain  Gardnor’s  Amina,  3  yrs .  1  0  dr 

Captain  Martyn’s  Clarence,  3  yrs .  3  0  dr 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  Nisus,  4  yrs  .  0  dr 

Mr.  Crommelin’s  Levity,  4  yrs .  0  dr 


Betting  after  the  first  heat :— 5  to  2  agst  Amina,  4 
to  1  agst  Deva,  4  to  1  agst  Clarence,  and  4  to  1  agst 
Jewesss.  Betting  after  the  second  heat :  5  to  2  agst 
Amina,  7  to  4  agst  Deva,  and  3  to  1  agst  Jewess. — 
The  first  heat  was  very  severely  contested,  and  won  by 
a  head  only  ;  the  second  was  equally  close,  being  won 
by  not  more  than  a  neck  ;  the  last  was  won  cleverly 
by  two  lengths. 

THURSDAY.— Their  Majesties  and  suite  were  again 
present  to-day,  and  the  Course  was  fully  and  fashion¬ 
ably  attended.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  evinced  the  most  liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Stewards  (Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence,  Captain  Mar- 
tyn,  and  G.  S.  Harcourt,  Esq.),  and  we  do  no  more 
than  justice  to  Mr.  Hibburd  in  stating,  that  they  were 
carried  into  effect  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
There  are  already  twenty  subscribers  to  the  Surrey  and 
Middlesex  Stakes  for  the  next  year,  and  seven  to  the 
Cup,  and,  under  the  Stewardship  of  Lords  Chesterfield 
and  Denbigh  and  Captain  Harcourt,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  their  success  ;  the  more  so,  as  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  sanction  the  removal  of  several  of  the  en¬ 
closures  through  which  the  horses  run  (the  whole  being 
Crown  property),  an  alteration  which  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  improve  the  Race  Course.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  to  his  Majesty  to  remove  to  this  improving 
Meeting  the  King’s  Plate  from  Guildford,  where  it  now 
forms  the  only  race.  It  is  the  wish  and  opinion  of 
most  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  present 
that  this  suggestion  should  be  carried  into  effect,  as 
the  object  in  giving  the  Plate  at  Guildford  is  entirely 
defeated. 

Sweepstakes  of  30  sovs  each,  20  ft ;  for  two  year  old 
colts,  8st  51b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  2lb  ;  winners  to  carry 
3lb  extra ;  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  3  subs. 

Mr.  Shard’s  Heiress  (S.  Rogers) .  1 

Mr.  J.  Latour’s  gr  f  Queen  of  Navarrej  by  Nigel— 

.  Berengaria . .  •  •  ^ 

Betting :  2  to  1  on  Heiress,  which  won  by  a  length 

cleverly, 
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The  SuNNiNGHiLL  STAKES  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25 
added,  for  three  year  olds  and  upwards  (Handicap)  ; 
the  last  three  quarters  of  the  new  mile  ;  5  subs. 


Mr.  Goring’s  Pholus,  4  yrs,  8st  2lb  (S.  Rogers)  ..  I 

Mr.  Gardner’s  Ethilda,  3  yrs,  7st  71b .  2 

Mr.  Chamberlayne’s  Deva,  5  yrs,  8st  4lb  .  3 

Captain  Martyn’s  b  c  by  Mameluke,  3  yrs,  6st  12lb  4 
Ethilda  the  favourite.  Won  by  half  a  neck,  after  a 
very  beautiful  race. 


The  Egham  Stakes  of  5  sovs  eadh,  with  35  added  ; 
three  year  olds,  7st ;  four,  8st  4lb ;  five,  8st  lOlb ; 
six  and  aged,  9st  lllb ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed 
3lb  ;  heats,  one  mile  and  a  half;  winners  once  in 
1835  to  carry  3lb ;  iwice,  51b ;  thrice,  71b  extra 
(Matches  and  Handicaps  excepted) ;  horses  that 
have  started  twice  in  1835,  and  not  won,  allowed 


5lb ;  4  subs. 

Mr.  W.  Day’s  Pussy,  4  yrs  (Chappie)  . . .  1  1 

Captain  Martyn’s  Pincher,  4  yrs .  2  2 


First  heat  won  by  half  a  head,  and  the  second  by  half 
a  length. — Betting :  2  to  1  on  Pussy,  and  after  the 
first  heat  even  betting. 

Match,  25  sovs  each,  catch  weights,  one  mile. — 
Mr.  Green’s  gr  m  Alice  Gray  beat  Mr.  Botterell’s  b  h 
Clarence. 


Jones’s  brh  Robin  Hood,  6  yrs,  beat  Captain  Burrell’s 
b  g  Rifleman,  6  yrs. 

Match,  one  mile  and  a  quarter. — Mr.  Carter’s  b  f 
Miss  Ellen,  4  yrs,  and  Lord  A.  Conynham’s  ch  f  Fes¬ 
tival,  4  yrs,  raa  a  dead  heat. 

Match,  rSO’  sovs ;  mile  and  quarter.  —  Lord  A. 
Conyngham’s  Zitella,  and  Mr.  Carter’s  Miss  Ellen  ran 
a  dead  heat. 

FRIDAY;— The  Bridge  Plate  of  50l.  ;  heats,  two 
miles  ;  winner  to  be  sold  for  150,  &c. 

Mr.  Lushington’s  Conservative,  3  yrs  (lad). .  2  11 


Mr.  Saour’s  Raven,  5  yrs .  1  2  dr 

Mr.  Baldock  ns  Myrrha,  5  yrs .  3  3  dr 


A  Silver  Cup,  given  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Conyngham,  for  horses  not  thorough  bred,  was  won 
in  two  heats  by  Mr.  Wootton’s  Susan’s  Watch  (Mr. 
Simmonds),  beating  Mr.  Slater’s  Echo,  and  several 
others. 

The  Stewards’  Plate  (handicap)  of  50i!. 

Mr.  Saour’s  Raven,  5  yrs,  8st  3lb  (Macdonald)  1  0  1 

Mr. - Glencairne,  aged,  7st  lOlb . 3  0  2 

Mr.  Watson  ns  Miss  Ellen,  4  yrs,  7st  5lb _ 2  3  3 

Match,  50  sovs. — Mr.  Simmonds’s  The  Witch  beat 
Mr.  Garner’s  Slamakin. 


CANTERBURY  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY. — ^The  County  Subscription  Plate 
of  100  sovs,  given  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  county  ;  three  year  olds,  7st  4lb  ;  four,  8st  61b  ; 
five,  9st ;  six  and  aged,  9st  3lb  ;  mares  and  geldings 
allowed  3lbs  ;  heats,  two  miles  ;  the  winner  of  a 
Plate  or  Sweepstakes  this  year,  before  or  after 
naming,  to  carry  3lb  ;  of  two,  5lb  ;  of  three  71b,  ex¬ 
tra  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  300  sovs,  if  demanded. 


&c. 

Lord  Fordwich  ns  Daniel,  3  yrs .  1  1 

Mr.  Watson  ns  Olympic,  4  yrs  .  2  2 

Lord  Tavistoek  ns  br  m  The  Witch,  aged .  5  3 

Lord  A.  Conyngham’s  Zitella,  4  yrs .  3  4 

Mr.  Lushington  ns  ch  f  by  Eryx,  out  of  Misery, 

aged .  4  dr 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  plaeed  : — B 
c  Lurcher,  3  yrs  ;  Pholus,  3  yrs  ;  b  h  Emir,  5  yrs  ; 
and  ro  f  Bodice,  4  years. 

The  Barham  Down  Plate  of  50Z,  given  as  above ; 
three  year  olds,  7st  41b  ;  four,  8st  61b  ;  five,  9st ;  six 
and  aged,  9st  3lb  ;  mares,  &c.  allowed  3lb ;  the  win¬ 
ner  to  be  sold  for  100  sovs,  &c. ;  all  other  conditions 


the  same  as  above. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Lushington’s  b  c  Conservative,  by 
Longwaist,  out  of  Dragon’s  dam,  3  yrs  ....  1  1 

Sir  B.  Bridges  ns  br  f  Stockwell  Lass,  4  yrs  . .  2  2 

Lord  A.  Conyngham’s  ch  g  Festival,  4  yrs  ...  3  3 

Mr.  Watson  ns  b  f  Miss  Ellen,  4  yrs .  5  4 

Mr.  Fector  ns  br  h  Emir,  5  yrs .  6  5 

Sir  W.  Geary  ns  ch  g  Glencairne  (late  King 
William),  aged  . . .  4  dr 


The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed : — Br 
h  Robin  Hood,  by  Monarch,  6  yrs  (half-bred) ;  aud  b 
m  Myrrha,  5  yrs. 

THURSDAY. — His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  gui¬ 
neas  ;  fhree  year  olds,  8st  2lb ;  four,  9st  61b  ;  five, 
lost ;  six  and  aged,  10s  3lb  ;  heats,  two  miles. 

Mr.  Theobald’s  Rockingham,  5  yrs . walked  over 

A  Plate  of  50  sovs,  given  by  the  City  of  Canterbury ; 
the  winner  of  one  Plate  or  Sweepstakes  this  year, 
before  or  after  naming  to  carry  4lb  ;  of  two,  71b  ;  of 
three,  lOlb  extra  ;  the  other  weights  the  same  as  for 
the  County  Plate  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  200 
sovs,  if  demanded  ;  heats,  two  miles. 


Lord  Stradbroke’s  b  g  Daniel,  3  yrs  .  4  1  1 

Mr.  Hodges’s  b  c  Lurcher,  3  yrs .  1  2  2 

Mr.  Stracey’s  ro  f  Bodice,  4  yrs  . .  3  4  3 


^r.  Shelley’s  b  c  Schoolmistress,  4  yrs  ....  2  3  dr 

MatcH;  soySf  one  mile  and  a  distance, — My? 


WARWICK  RACES. 

WEDNESflAy,— The  Guy  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h 
for  three  year  olds  ;  the  mile  course,  18  subs. 

Sir  G.  Pigot’s  b  o  Altamont,  by  Sligo,  8st71b  (Arthur, 

jun . . . . . 

Mr.  Wreford’s  br  c  Free  Will,  by  Sultan,  eut  of  Escape, 

8st  31b . . . . .  .... 

Lord  Chesterfield's  f  Griselda,  by  Pollio . 


ft, 

1 

2 

3 


The  Leamington  Stakes  of  25  sovs.  each,  15  ft,  with  100 
sovs.  added  by  the  Town  of  Leamington ;  two-mile 
course ;  28  subs. 

Mr.  Etwall's  b  h  Revenge,  5  yrs,  8st  101b  (J.  Day)  ....  1 


Mr.  Tome’s  b  g  by  Bedlamite,  4  yrs,  7st  31b .  2 

Mr.  B.  King’s  b  m  Lucy,  6  yrs,  8st81b .  3 


Mr.  Beardsworth’s  b  g  Independence,  aged,  9st  /lb .  4 

The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  A. 
Bower’s  b  m  Lady  Stafford,  6  yrs,  8st  91b  ;  and  Mr.  Bris¬ 
tow’s  b  f  languid,  4  yrs,  7st  31b. — A  good  race,  and  won  by 
half  a  head  only,  after  a  hard  struggle. 


Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  50  added  ;  heats,  the 
two-mile  course  ;  6  subs. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  g Noodle,  4  yrs,  98t  (Spring)  ...  .,  11 


Lord  Exeter’s  ch  m  Datura,  6  yrs,  9st  lllb .  3  2 

Geu.  Yate’s  gr  c  Grammont,  3  yrs  .  2  3 


First  heat  won  easily;  second  heat  won  by  half  a  head. 


THURSDAY — A  Sweepstakes  of  25  sovs  each,-  for  two 
year  olds  ;  Two -year-old  Course  :  nine  slibs. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  c  The  Mummy,  8st  51b  (Sprhig') .  1 

Mr.  Leedham’s  b  c  Aleppo,  by  Mulatto,  8et.  alb .  2 

Mr.  West’s  ch  f  by  Shaver,  out  of  Angelica,  8st  31b  ... .  3 
The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — Lord 
Warwick’s  b  f  by  Camel,  out  of  Niobe,  8st  21b  ;  Mr.  Bris¬ 
tow’s  b  c  Doctor  Slop,  by  Doctor  Faustus,  8st  51b  ;  Mr.  An¬ 
drew’s  ch  c  Barnacle,  by  Cain,  8st  51b  ;  aud  Mr.  A.  Bowers’s 
br  fDovedale,  by  Timour,  8st  31b. — Won  by  a  head  only. 
The  Avon  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h  ft,  for  foals  of  1832, 
once  round,  and  a  distance  ;  4  subs, 

Mr.  Bristow’s  br  c  'Frim,  8st31b .  walked  over. 


The  Warwick  Cup  of  100  sovs,  and  10  in  specie;  four-mile 


course. 

Mr.  Bristow’s  b  f  Languid,  4  yrs,  8st  lib  (Nat) .  1 

Mr.  Beardsworth’s  b  g  Independence,  aged,  9st  31b  _  2 

Mr.  E,  Peel’s  ch  h  Uncle  Toby,  6  yrs,  8st  13ib  .  3 

A  good  race  ;  Independence  the  favourite. 


A  Plate  of  50  sovs,  given  by  the  members  for  the  Borough  : 
two-mile  course. 

Mr.  Beardsworth’s  br  c  Bro  to  Derby,  4  yrs,  8st  6ib 


(Lear) . 2  1  1 

Mr.  Collett’s  b  h  Snake,  4  yrs,  8st  81b . 1  3  2 

Sir  J.  Gerard's  b  g  Wildon,  3  yrs . 0  2  dr 

Mr,  E.  Peel’s  b  c  Bardolph,  4  yrs,  8st  61b . 3  4 

Mr.  Pickernell’s  br  f  Syren,  4  yrs,  8st  lib . 0  dr 


First  heat,  a  good  race  ;  second  heat,  won  cleverly  ;  third 
heat,  a  good  race,  and  won  by  a  head  only. 


FRIDAY.— Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  3  year  olds  ; 

mile ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Trim,  8st  8lb  (Chappie)  .  1 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Cyrus,  8st  81b  . . . . .  2 

Mr,  LeigU’sFidelio,  SstSIli,.,.,  . . . .  § 


q  g 
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The  Kino’s  Plate  of  100  gs ;  heats,  2  miles. 

Mr.  Etwall’s  Revenge,  5  yrs,  lOst  (J.  Day) .  1  1 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Noodle,  4  yrs,  9st  61b .  2  dr 

Mr.  West’s  Black  Will,  aged,  lOst  31b  . .  0  dr 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  Fanny,  aged,  lOst  31b .  0  dr 

The  Town  Plate  of  50/. ;  heats,  2  miles. 

Lord  Exeter’s  Datura,  6  yrs,  Ost  91b  (Darling) .  1  1 

Mr.  Rawlinson’s  Reliance,  3  yrs,  7st  71b .  ...  2  2 

Mr.  Beardsworth’s  Brother  to  Derby,  4  yrs,  8st  131b  .,  4  3 

Mr.  Tomes’s  b  g  by  Bedlamite,  4  yrs,  8st  91b .  3  0 

The  Stand  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  and  30  added ;  heats 

2  miles. 

Mr.  King’s  Lucy,  6  yrs,  9st71b  (Arthur) .  1  1 

Mr.  West’s  Black  Will,  aged,  8st . .  3  2 

Mr.  Tomes’s  b  g  by  Bedlamite,  4  yrs,  8st  91b  . .  2  3 

Mr.  Findon’s  b  c  Fidelio,  3  yrs,  7st .  dis. 


First  heat  won  by  half  a  length,  the  second  by  a  length. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  regret  the  necessity  of  being  compelled  to 
apologise  to  our  readers  for  the  omission  of  the 
highly  interesting  article  usually  furnished  by  Mr. 
Cupiss  j  circumstances,  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
in  this  place,  having  rendered  it  impossible  for  that 
gentleman  to  prepare  it  in  time  for  the  present  pub¬ 
lication  ;  but  it  will  positively  appear  in  our  next. 
A  translation  from  the  French  on  Farcy  is  also  un¬ 
avoidably  postponed,  as  well  as  an  article  from  our 
highly  valuable  correspondent,  Mr.  Vines. 

An  Inquirer  having  thought  proper  to  ask  our 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  pretty  little  tale 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Old  Sport¬ 
ing  Mag.,  detailing  a  fierce  contest  between  a  weasel 
and  a  crow,  in  which  the  contending  parties  allowed 
themselves  to  be  captured  by  the  soi-disant  Specta¬ 
tor,  and  which  is  most  elaborately  illustrated  by  a 
powerfully  splendid  engraving  on  zinc  (mercy  on 
us !  what  a  specimen  of  genuine  perspective !) 
we  can  assure  our  inquisitive  correspondent  that  we 
have  perused,  with  much  more  than  ordinary  care, 
the  grave,  the  sapient,  the  perspicacious  composition 
to  which  he  alludes ;  and  as  the  blearedly-beatified 
exhibition  harmonized  not  with  our  preconceived 
notions  on  such  subjects,  we  made  inquiry,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  ascertained  that  this  conjunctive  specimen  of 
the  trite  and  the  turgid,  was  a  sort  of  spontaneous 
mental  hallucination,  the  Spectator,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  having  indulged  his  flight  of  fancy  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  gullibility  !  A  battle  between  a 
weasel  and  a  crow !  What  a  thumper  ! 

Anti-Quackery. — We  should  have  inserted  at  full 
length  the  communication  from  the  “  Bull  Ring, 
Birmingham,”  to  which  this  signature  is  attached, 
only  that  some  parts  of  it  are  too  personal.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Youatt,  wherein  he  as¬ 
serts  that  when  a  horse  is  over-marked,  “  a  peculiar 
noise  is  heard  from  the  convulsive  working  of  the  muscles 
of  the  belly,”  noticed  in  our  last  number,  he  states, 
nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth,  or  even 
more  ridiculous,  than  such  an  ignorant  and  frothy 
effusion !  The  noise  to  which  this  ‘  accomplished  ve¬ 
terinarian  alludes,  arises  from  the  constriction  of  the 
air  or  breathing  passage ;  and,  in  such  an  extreme 
case,  amounts  to  roaring.” 

W e  believe  Sir  George  Beaumont  is  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Coleorton,  Leicestershire, 

Un  Chasseur  is  under  consideration,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  appear  in  our  next. 

Our  Rochdale  friend  is  informed  that  a  person 
may  follow  harriers  without  a  game  certificate ;  but 


if  he  assist  in  the  run,  either  by  hallooing  or  other¬ 
wise,  he  is  liable  to  the  duty. 

A  Young  Shooter. — We  regret  exceedingly  the 
disappointment  experienced  by  our  correspondent, 
from  the  incidental,  but  not  “  mischievously-intended,” 
mistake  of  a  brother  Editor.  “  Observing  (says  ‘  A 
Young  Shooter’)  a  paragraph  in  the  Reading  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  runs  thus — ‘  The  Sporting  Magazine  for 
September  has  a  great  variety  of  intelligence  and  im¬ 
portant  matter  for  the  sportsman.  The  Grouse  Shoot¬ 
ing,  the  Partridge  Shooting,  the  Field  Sports  of  the 
Season,  and  Percussion  Powder,  are  all  capital  arti¬ 
cles  finding  so  strong  a  recommendation,  and 
being  anxious  for  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
shooting,  I  immediately  purchased  the  Sporting  Ma¬ 
gazine,  and  found  what?  not  the  ‘  capital  articles’ 
above  enumerated,  but  disquisitions  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  snuflp  shovels  from  elephants’  teeth,  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  best  mode  of  extracting  sugar  from  horse 
shoe  nails,  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
respiratory  organs  of  the  butterfly,  &c,,  &c.,  matters, 
Mr.  Editor,  exquisite  in  their  way,  perhaps,  but 
quite  irrelevant  to  my  purpose,  and  I  threw  the  book 
from  me  in  disgust.  My  attention  was  then  directed 
to  the  New  Sporting  Magazine,  which  I  found  a 
daughter  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  dam,  and  thus 
I  fooled  away  five  shillings.  At  length  I  learned 
there  was,  in  addition  to  the  two  nonpareils  just 
mentioned,  ‘  The  Sportsman,”  which,  for  little  more 
than  half  the  price,  I  found  contained  the  ‘  capital 
articles*  pointed  out  by  the  Reading  Gazette,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  great  number  of  well-written  miscel¬ 
laneous  dissertations,  from  the  perusal  of  which  I 
derived  much  pleasure,  and  the  most  complete  satis¬ 
faction.” 

The  Newcastle  Courant, — We  beg  leave  to  assure 
our  highly  respectable  contemporary,  that  we  did 
not  regard  his  remarks  as  “  rather  severe on  the 
contrary,  we  accepted  them,  as  we  feel  convinced 
they  were  intended,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  goodwill. 
With  respect  to  our  “  disparaging  observations,” 
our  brother  Editor  should  recollect,  that  we  are  en¬ 
deavouring  (laudably,  as  we  think)  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  a  system  of  quackery,  the  existence  of 
which  is  a  stigma  on  the  misdirected  liberality  of  the 
sporting  world. 

We  cannot  comply  with  the  request  of  Thespiphi- 

LUS. 

“  A  Constant  Reader  has  requested  us  to  give 
him  an  interpretation  of  “  Handicap.”  Brown,  in 
his  Turf  Expositor,  observes,  “  Free  Handicap  is  an 
expression  which  frequently  appears  in  Race  Lists, 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  number  of  horses 
being  named,  a  weight  is  placed  against  the  name  of 
each,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Races,  or  some  disinter¬ 
ested  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  horses.  These  weights  are  supposed 
to  be  such  as  will  bring  all  the  horses  as  nearly  on  a 
par  as  possible,  and  the  list  containing  them  being 
handed  to  the  owner  of  each  horse,  they  accept  or 
decline  according  as  they  imagine  the  chances  are 
for  or  against  them.”  For  a  further  illustration  of 
the  subject,  our  correspondent  is  referred  to  the  work 
from  which  we  have  quoted  the  preceding  expla¬ 
nation. 

We  very  much  admire  the  “  Sketches  of  Character” 
which  have  reached  our  hands;  they  are  rather 
caustic,  certainly:  we  will  duly  consider  the  propo¬ 
sal  made  to  us  by  the  author  of  them. 

“  A  Sportsman  and  a  Sporting  Character”  in  our 

next. 
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NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BLOOD  (continued.)— STATE  OP 
BLOOD  IN  DISEASE.  —  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OPINIONS 
OF  AUTHORS  RESPECTING  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  :OF  BUFFY 
OR  INFLAMED  BLOOD. 

By  a  Veterinary  Surgeon. 


Respecting  the  statements  which  are  made 
as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  buffiness  of  bloody 
having  been  a  complete  paradox  to  practi¬ 
tioners  in  medicine,  in  consequence  of  blood 
presenting  this  particular  appearance  under 
such  a  variety  of  different  circumstances, 
we  must  admit  that  in  the  extract  which  we 
introduced  in  our  previous  article  from  a 
work  of  Dr.  Gregory's,  published  in  the  pre- 
sentyear,*we  were  somewhat  surprised  when 
we  came  to  the  following  observations  re¬ 
specting  buffiness  of  blood.  “  The  subject," 
says  the  Doctor,  “it  must  be  impressed,  is 
still  involved  in  great  obscurity,  but  appears 
to  be  within  the  legitimate  grasp  of  scientific 
investigation.  The  influence  of  the  hearths 
own  aciiony  and  of  the  circulation  through  the 
lungsy  in  the  developement  of  buffiness,  are 
points  which  appear  to  merit  particular  in¬ 
quiry." 

That  this  subject  has  been  involved  in  great 
obscurity  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  either 
human  or  veterinary  practice  will  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  attempt  to  deny,  but  that  “  it  is  still 
50,"  and  if  we  understand  the  Doctor  right, 
namely,  that  the  nature  and  remote  causes  of 
this  particular  appearance  of  blood,  has  never 
been  shown  to  the  worldy  we,  for  our  part,  must 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  him  on  this  point. 
Moreover,  as  he  informs  us,  that  “  the  subject 
appears  to  be  within  the  legitimate  grasp  of 
scientiflc  investigationy*  and  still  further 
throws  out  a  hint  respecting  “  the  influence 
of  the  heart's  own  actiony  and  of  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  in  the  development  of  buf- 
flnesSy  points  which  appear  to  merit  particular 
inquiry.’^ 

We  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  en¬ 
quire  of  this  physician  if  these  new  opinions 
which  he  has  advanced  in  his  late  work  are 


*  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  by  George  Gregory,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician  of 
the  Small  Pox  Hospital ;  Consulting  Physician  to 
St.  George  and  St.  James’s  General  Dispensary. 
Fo  urth  edition. 


the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  of  his 
own,  or  from  those  of  some  one  else,  and  how 
it  was  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  the 
year  1835,  that  buffiness  of  blood  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
when  on  the  28th  of  February,  1829,  this 
gentleman  introduced  a  paper  for  discussion 
before  the  Westminster  Medical  Society  with 
a  view  of  attempting  to  prove,  jiot  that  buffiy 
blood  was  caused  by  any  interference  which  the 
blood  receives  during  its  passage  through  the 
lungSy  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  state  of 
blood  was  not  the  effect  but  the  cause  of  disease. 
That  the  reader  may  understand  this  subject 
more  fully,  we  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
laying  before  him  a  recorded  report  of  the 
paper  just  alluded  to,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Lancety  March  7,  1829. 

“  Buffiness  of  Blood — New  Theory. — 
Dr.  Gregory  introduced  to  the  society  the 
subject  which  had  been  so  often  postponed. 
It  was  one  which  he  considered  worthy  their 
attention,  and  related  to  the  well  known  ap¬ 
pearance  of  business  in  blood.  Of  all  the 
important  topics  connected  with  medicine, 
there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  on  which  the 
minds  of  medical  men  were  less  clear,  it 
came  daily  under  their  notice,  and  yet  no 
ideas  could  be  more  indistinct  than  those  they 
entertained  on  the  subject,  their  reasoning 
ivas  loosey  and  their  speculations  were  vagucy 
and  it  certainly  deserved  a  better  considera¬ 
tion  than  had  yet  been  given  it.  Hebherdine, 
in  1762,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  whether 
buffy  blood  was  a  phenomenon  of  sufiicient 
importance  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  ?  in 
other  words,  he  had  asked,  whether  sizy  blood 
ought  to  be  considered  the  index  state  of  the 
body,  and  to  this  day  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  question,  some  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  and  some  in  the  negative. 
He  would  take  a  short  review  of  the  opinions 
which  had  from  time  to  time  existed  on  the 
subject,  and  which  perpetually  contradicted 
each  other.  The  ancients  had  directed  but 
little  attention  to  it.  Sydenham  was  the  first 
person  who  gave  it  any  serious  attention,  and 
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he,  in  speaking  of  pleurisy,  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  huffy  blood  was  materially  con¬ 
nected  with  disease.  He  first  noticed  the  fact 
of  one  cup  of  blood  showing  buffiness,  and 
another  not.  Then  a  new  school  arose,  in 
which  every  thing  was  huffy  blood,  and  the 
disciples  of  this  so  overloaded  the  doctrine 
with  its  importance,  that  at  length  it  got  into 
disrepute.  More  modern  times  had  reduced 
the  subject  within  more  reasonable  limits,  and 
called  attention  more  to  the  pathology  of 
buffy  blood,  still  the  doctrines  were  so  various 
that  they  perpetually  contradicted  each  other. 
Simpson  in  his  De  re  MedicUy  asserted  that 
buffy  blood  was  owing  to  the  blood  being 
stagnated  in  its  motion.  He  observed  that 
when  a  ligature  was  put  on  a  vein,  and  the 
patient  was  bled  from  that  vein,  the  blood 
became  buffy  ;  from  this  fact  he  deducted  that 
all  huffy  blood  was  the  effect  of  stagnation. 
But  there  were  other  philosophers  who  denied 
this  altogether,  and  said  that  buffiness  was 
the  result  of  a  great  rapidity  in  the  circula¬ 
tion.  Next  there  spread  a  notion  that  buffi¬ 
ness  was  owing  to  the  blood  having  become 
too  glutinous^  and  then  Hewson  rose  up  and 
said  it  was  because  the  blood  was  too  limpid. 
This  was  now  the  more  general  opinion,  but 
there  were  some  who  said  that  buffiness  was 
owing  to  too  much  fibrin,  which  a  third  party 
wholly  contradicted,  and  thus  the  medical 
world  has  gone  on  from  period  to  period, 
contradicting  and  involving  the  question  in 
obscurity.  There  were  six  theories  on  the 
subject,  and  not  one  of  them  near  the  truth. 
In  fact,  the  phenomenon  was  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  in  a  very  different  view  to  what  had 
yet  been  taken  of  it,  and  it  was  his  (Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory's)  opinion  that  we  must  examine  it  as 
connected  with  its  circulation.  People  look 
at  buffy  blood  when  it  is  drawn,  and  from 
their  conjectures  and  theories  upon  it  accord¬ 
ingly,  considering  the  buffiness  results  from 
the  abstraction  of  the  blood,  but  he  contended 
that  the  only  proper  light  in  which  to  examine 
it  was.  what  were  its  state  and  effects  while 
circulating  in  the  system.  It  was  a  remark 
of  old  authors,  that  the  blood  in  the  spring 
had  a  greater  tendency  to  buffiness  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  Now  he  did 
not  believe  this.  His  opinion  was,  that  buffy 
blood  could  not  circulate  in  the  body  without  in¬ 
evitably  producing  disease,  but  disease  did  not 
always  exist  at  that  period  in  which  it  was 
alleged  that  buffiness  was  most  prevalent. 
He  should  now  draw  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  his  views  of  the  subject,  the  basis 
of  these  was,  that  buffy  blood  was  the  cause  of 
disease.  Buffy  blood  differed  in  its  kind,  it 
varied  in  intensity ;  sometimes  it  had  very 
little  intensity,  and  at  others  it  was  highly 
intense.  He  had  seen  it  in  all  degrees,  and 
it  was  from  personal  experience  that  he  had 
drawn  his  conclusions,  his  observations  being 
chiefly  made  at  the  Small  Pox  Hospital. 
ISow  it  was  commonly  said  that  buffy  blood 
was  the  result  of  inflammation.  But  if  buf¬ 
finess  depended  on  an  increased  action  of  the 


system,  how  was  it  that  the  blood  was  not 
always  buffy  in  small  pox.  During  the  height 
of  pustulation,  and  the  inflammatory  action 
was  greatest  in  that  disorder,  there  was  no 
buffiness  :  but  there  came  a  period  afterwards 
when  it  was  most  prominent ;  and  that,  too, 
when  the  inflammatory  action  had  really  sub¬ 
sided  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  decided 
a  change  in  the  blood  occurred  from  that  very 
moment.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  in  what 
that  change  actually  consisted.  He  could 
tell  well  enough  when  it  was  buffy,  but  he 
could  not  tell  why  it  was  so.  One  of  the 
first  things,  however,  which  might  be  noticed 
as  the  result  of  this  change,  was  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  purulent  opthalmia,  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  purulent  character  about  the 
eyes  ;  the  moment  the  blood  became  buffy 
that  moment  the  eyes  became  affected,  the 
total  disorganization  of  the  eye  first  com¬ 
menced,  and  then  the  brain  became  disturbed, 
the  buffy  blood  began  to  circulate  through  the 
brain,  and  when  it  was  most  buffy,  life  broke 
down ;  the  brain  would  not  bear  it.  When 
the  brain,  after  these  attacks,  was  examined, 
there  were  no  appearances  to  account  for  death, 
but  those  of  the  existence  of  buffy  blood  in 
it.  Now  the  theory  which  he  held  on  this 
subject  had  been  forced  upon  his  mind ;  so 
prominent  were  the  facts  connected  with  it, 
that  he  could  only  draw  one  general  conclusion 
from  them,  that  buffiness  was  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  of  death.  Other  facts  he  had  noticed 
especially,  were  those  of  the  state  of  the 
blood  in  rheumatism,  and  they  all  tended  to 
establish  the  same  principle.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  the  blood 
was  as  buffy  as  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  if 
the  opinions  he  held  were  correct,  this  ought 
to  be  the  case,  and  so  it  was.  He  had  heard 
people  talk  of  metastasis  in  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism.  Now  he  asserted  that  this  never  took 
place  until  the  blood  became  buffy,  but  the 
moment  it  did  so  matastasis  occurred.  The 
buffy  blood  penetrated  the  heart,  and  it  im¬ 
mediately  brought  on  pericarditis  and  rheu¬ 
matism  of  the  heart,  then  it  was  that  inflam¬ 
matory  action  commenced.  He  had  lately  at¬ 
tended  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  which 
buffiness  had  been  carried  to  the  highest  grade 
of  intensity  he  had  ever  seen.  Now  buffy 
blood  had  been  asserted  to  exist  almost  al¬ 
ways  in  the  venous  system,  and  very  seldom 
in  the  arteries,  but  this  case  (it  occurred  in 
"W'ardour-street)  was  an  exception,  and  every 
cup  which  had  been  taken,  was  deeply  buffy. 
Here  the  blood  had  gone  to  the  arteries,  and 
produced  its  effects,  but  not  to  the  brain. 
We  often  talked  of  diminished  action,  and  in¬ 
creased  action^  and  spasm  in  the  system.  For 
his  (Dr.  Gregory's)  part,  he  could  not  admit 
any  of  them  to  account  for  disease.  He 
knew  of  nothing  which  could  account  for  the 
symptoms  which  appeared  but  the  buffiness 
of  the  blood,  and  it  was  upon  this  that  his 
views  of  disease  rested.  He  should  next  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  its  cure,  he  was 
of  opinion  there  was  wanted  a  medicine  which 
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would  alter  the  bufliness  of  the  blood,  and  if 
this  could  be  obtained  a  most  important  point 
would  be  gained.  There  was  nothing  for  the 
cure  of  bulfy  blood,  that  is,  for  the  cure  of 
disease  ;  hut  the  means  of  totally  irradicating 
the  huffy  blood  from  the  system,  or  the  buffiness 
from  the  blood.  When  the  last  drop  of  this 
could  he  drawn  away,  then  the  patient  would  be 
well,  and  only  then.  He  believed  that  colchi- 
cum,  nitre,  and  such  other  medicines,  were 
the  most  complete  for  this  purpose,  in  cases 
of  rheumatism,  that  had  yet  been  obtained, 
but  they  were  not  fully  effectual.  There  was 
wanted  some  other  medicine,  and  he  should 
now  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  such 
members  as  were  willing  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Tt  will  be  necessary  to  inform  our  readers 
that,  according  to  the  printed  report,  during 
the  discussion  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  paper, 
which  occupied  two  meetings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  speakers 
were  opposed  to  the  Doctor’s  views  as  to  such 
state  of  blood  being  the  cause  of  disease.  Two 
of  them,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  Surgeon 
Bennett,  had  the  candour  to  remind  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Vines  on 
the  subject  of  buffy  blood  published  in  vari¬ 
ous  numbers  of  the  Lancet,  and  which  went 
more  to  oppose  than  to  establish  the  Doctor’s 
view  of  the  case.  Mr.  Bennett  stated,  “  if 
Dr.  Gregory  was  accustomed  to  read  the 
Lancet,  and  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  could  not  say 
Dr.  Gregory  was  not,  he  would  have  found 
some  time  since  an  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  Vines  upon  animals,  exhibiting 
buffy  blood,  very  strongly  opposed  to  his 
theory.”  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory  made  any  reply  to  the  observations  of 
these  gentlemen,  but  it  is  very  evident,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wording  of  his  paper,  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  more  to  set  aside  the  originality  of 
these  experiments  than  to  enter  with  Mr. 
Vines  into  the  fair  field  of  argument  respect¬ 
ing  this  most  important  subject,  and  which 
Mr.  Vines’s  review  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  paper  in 
the  Lancet,  a  short  time  afterwards,  will  more 
clearly  show.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  in¬ 
troduce  some  of  the  already  alluded  to  leading 
observations  of  Mr.  Vines  on  buffy  blood,  and 
as  Dr.  Gregory  broke  down  in  the  establishment 
of  his  opinion  respecting  buffy  blood  being  the 
cause  of  disease,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of 
February,  1829,  the  reader  may,  perhaps, 
feel  somewhat  surprised,  that  in  1835,  this 
gentleman  should  state  that  “  the  influence  of 
the  heart’s  action  and  of  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  in  the  developement  of  buf¬ 
finess,  are  points  which  appear  to  merit  par¬ 
ticular  inquiry,”  andthat,  without  mentioning 
the  source  from  whence  he  derived  such  in¬ 
formation.  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
candid  if  he  had  stated  that  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  some  years  since,  by  observation  and 
likewise  a  series  of  experiments  on  horses, 
&c.,  had  shown  to  the  world  that  if  the  blood 
was  made  to  circulate  with  too  great  a  degree  of 
rapidity  through  the  lungs^  as  is  the  case  when 


the  vascular  system  becomes  too  highly  excited 
from  any  particular  cause,  that  instead  of 
undergoing  a  perfect  change  through  the  action 
of  atmospheric  air  admitted  into  the  lungs,  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  in  place  thereof,  underwent 
an  imperfect  one,  and  that  such  was  the  remote 
cause  of  the  coagulating  property  of  blood 
becoming  diminished,  and  of  its  assum¬ 
ing  the  buffy  appearance.  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Gregory  might  also  have  stated  that  the 
same  person  had  likewise  shown  that  the  like 
effect  respecting  the  change  in  the  blood  (buf¬ 
finess  )  was  also  produced  in  cases  directly 
contrary  to  the  former,  namely,  where  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  vascular  system  from  any 
cause  or  causes  became  directly  diminished, 
and  that  in  such  instances,  in  consequence  of 
the  mass  of  blood  not  traversing  the  lungs 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  rapidity,  it  did  not 
undergo  its  full  change,  and  that  the  result 
was  found  to  be  the  same  as  when  blood  was 
forced  through  the  lungs  with  too  great  a  de¬ 
gree  of  rapidity.  Thus,  according  to  these 
ideas,  the  colour  and  coagulating  property  of  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  during  the  time  the  organic 
functions  of  the  body  and  lungs  are  properly 
performed  every  time  it  traverses  the  lungs, 
by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  at¬ 
mospheric  air  will  be  found  to  become  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  blood  will  then  cease  to  ap¬ 
pear  of  the  buffy  character,  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  organic  functions  of  either  the 
body  or  lungs  are  unduly  or  i\oi  sufficiently  ex¬ 
cited,  then  instead  of  the  mass  of  blood  sup¬ 
porting  the  colour  and  coagulating  property, 
so  natural  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  it  will  in  consequence  coagulate  slower, 
appear  darker  in  colour,  sometimes  with,  and 
at  other  times  without  presenting  the  buffy 
appearance  already  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Vines’s  Observations  and  Experi¬ 
ments  ON  THE  Blood,  Lancet,  vol  xii.,  1827  ; 
vol.  i.,  1828 — 9. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — As  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  insert 
in  your  useful  publication  several  communications 
from  me  respecting  the  blood  and  absorbent  ves¬ 
sels,  I  beg  leave  to  request  the  same  favour  for  a 
few  more  facts,  which  have  come  under  my  ob¬ 
servation  ;  some  of  them  may  possibly  have  been 
previously  known  ;  but  others  have  not.  The  first, 
then,  is,  that  when  an  animal  (horse  or  ass)  is  in 
possession  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  health 
and  strength,  and  performing  moderate  exertion, 
the  muscles  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  if 
blood  be  then  extracted,  it  will  quickly  coagulate 
into  a  solid  bright  red  mass,  and  give  out  a  small 
quantity  of  serum,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
same  animal  he  exposed  to  severe  cold,  and  sup¬ 
plied  only  with  little  food,  the  blood  will  be  found 
to  coagulate  much  more  slowly,  and  to  separate 
into  two  parts,  white  and  dark  red,  constituting 
what  is  called  buffy  or  inflamed  blood ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  ‘cold  and  depri¬ 
vation  of  food,  so  will  the  blood  put  on  this  in¬ 
flammatory  appearance  :  and  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  animal,  when  supplied 
with  plenty  of  food,  and  a  more  congenial  tempe¬ 
rature,  so  will  the  blood  recover  its  original  ap- 
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pearance.  In  strong  and  healthy  horses,  the  blood 
may  be  rendered  bulFy,  by  drawing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  at  short  intervals,  while  the  muscles  become 
pale  in  colour,  and  their  power  greatly  lessened. 
In  short,  any  thing  which  will  produce  debility 
will  produce  buflFy  blood. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  work  on  the  blood,  considers 
the  buflfy  appearance  to  arise  “  either  from  an  in¬ 
crease  of  animal  life,  or  from  an  increase  of  a 
disposition  to  act  with  the  full  powers  which  the 
machine  is  already  in  possession  of.”*  This,  I 
consider,  cannot  be  the  case,  since  we  find  it 
in  horses  turned  out  to  straw-yards  during  the 
autumn  (and  winter,  when  the  vital  powers  are 
weak,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  proper  nourish¬ 
ment,  but  not  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when 
they  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  good  food.  The 
blood  is  found  to  assume  this  buffy  appearance  in 
horses  labouring  under  organic  disease,  as  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  &c.  The  vital  power  of  the 
animal  having  been  exhausted  from  some  exciting 
cause,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system 
is  found  quicker  than  usual ;  some  practitioners, 
therefore,  observing  the  blood  of  this  buffy  ap¬ 
pearance,  consider  this  the  highest  stage  of  the 
inflammatory  action ;  the  horse  is  therefore  hied 
and  blistered  largely,  with  a  view  to  subdue  the 
disease,  but  which  treatment  if  not  cautiously 
managed  will  tend  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  farcy  and  glanders,  the 
blood  is  always  huffy,  the  circulation  quick  and 
weak,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  extremities  be¬ 
come  distended  with  fluid,  all  indicating  extreme 
debility.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this,  that  the 
blood  assumes  this  white  or  huffy  appearance, 
w'hen  the  vital  powers  are  weaky  and  the  florid  hue 
when  strong.  If,  therefore,  we  examine  the  base 
of  the  blood,  which  is  white  (like  the  chyle,)  we 
find,  that  according  to  the  vital  property  which 
is  imparted  to  it  from  the  atmospheric  air  is  cir¬ 
culating  through  the  lungs,  is  it  found  to  assume 
this  bright  red  colour,  and  according  to  its  dimi¬ 
nution  will  it  appear  dark,  red,  and  buffy ;  this  is 
likewise  proved  by  the  venous  blood  being  darker  in 
colour,  and  more  buffy  than  arterial.  The  blood, 
therefore,  when  white,  possesses  less  power  than 
when  red,  which  is  seen  in  the  minute  vessels  of 
the  body ;  but  when  from  any  cause  these  vessels 
convey  red  blood,  their  power  becomes  increased,  and 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  diminished,  so  as  to 
allow  the  red  particles  to  pass.  The  blood  in  all 
parts  governs  the  action  of  its  vessels,  and  not  the 
vessels  the  action  of  the  blood,  for  according  to 
the  blood  they  receive  in  proportion  will  their  ac¬ 
tion  become  increased  or  diminished.  This  I  have 
proved  by  the  examination  of  horses  after  death, 
which  had  been  suffering  under  organic  disease, 
or  the  effects  of  long  abstinence ;  for  in  these 
cases  the  function  of  digestion  being  suspended,  a 
rapid  absorption  of  the  fat  takes  place  to  support 
life  :  for  no  chyle  being  made  in  the  intestines,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  there  becomes  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  action  of  the  lacteals  of  the 
first  order  almost  ceases,  while  that  of  the  second 
order,  which  arises  from  the  first  and  lymphatic 
glands,  becomes  increased  to  absorb  the  surround¬ 
ing  fat ;  at  the  same  time,  on  examining  the  mesen¬ 
teric  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  as  they 
pass  between  these  glands,  they  appear  to  have 
sent  oflF  large  lateral  branches,  which  ramify  in  the 
mesentery,  and  terminate  in  these  lacteals  of  the 
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second  order ;  and  this  action  will  continue  until 
all  the  fat  be  absorbed,  and  the  animal  dies  from 
exhaustion.  From  this  it  would  appear  to  me, 
that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  are  nothing  more 
than  the  inferior  order  of  vessels  of  the  venous 
system,  corresponding  to  the  inferior  order  of  the 
arterial  system,  in  which  white  blood  is  circulating, 
and  that  they  can  take  on  an  increased  action  near 
the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and  become  of  the 
same  character  as  the  real  veins.  R.  Vines. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  May  Wth,  1827'. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Blood  of 
Animals  under  different  states  of  ex¬ 
citement  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Having  stated  in  a  former  communication* 
that  the  blood  of  either  the  horse  or  ass  when 
in  perfect  health,  after  being  well  fed  and  moderately 
exercised,  assumed  a  bright  red  colour,  and  the 
blood  which  was  then  abstracted,  coagulated 
quickly  into  a  solid  uniform  red  mass  without  any 
separation  of  red  part ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
same  animal  were  exposed  to  a  low  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  allowed  only  a  small  portion  of  food, 
that  the  blood  under  those  circumstances  would 
gradually  assume  a  darker  colour,  coagulate 
slower,  and  during  its  coagulation  separate  into 
two  parts,  a  superior  white  or  straw  colour,  and 
an  inferior  dark  red,  thus  constituting  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  huflTy  or  iraflamed  blood,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  cold  and  deprivation 
from  food,  so  the  blood  assumed  this  buflfy  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  again  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
strength  of  the  animal,  when  supplied  with  a  due 
quantity  of  food,  and  placed  in  a  more  congenial 
temperature,  that  the  blood  then  recovered  its 
original  state. 

I  likewise  stated  that  the  blood  assumed  this 
huflfy  appearance  in  healthy  horses,  from  drawing 
large  quantities  at  short  intervals,  also  that  any 
cause  that  debilitated  the  system  would  likewise 
render  the  blood  of  this  appearance. 

On  further  investigation,  and  from  numerous 
repeated  experiments  and  observations,  I  have 
clearly  ascertained  and  proved,  that  the  blood  as¬ 
sumes  different  appearances,  varying  according  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  animal  is  placed; 
when  in  perfect  health  and  moderately  excited,  the 
colour  of  the  blood  will  become  hiyher,  and  the  coagu¬ 
lating  property  will  also  be  increased.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  namely,  either  while  under  too  great,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  too  far  diminished  excitement,  the 
colour,  and  likewise  coagulating  property  of  the 
blood  will  be  found  gradually  to  diminish. 

Under  the  former  circumstances  (moderate  ex¬ 
citement)  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  will  as¬ 
sume  a  brighter  colour,  coagulation  will  take  place 
quicker,  and  the  consistence  will  be  found  to  be 
firmer,  without  any  separation  of  the  red  part, 
such  appearance  as  mentioned,  will  he  seen  whe¬ 
ther  a  small  or  large  quantity  he  taken.  Now  if  ex¬ 
ertion  should  be  carried  to  too  great  an  excess,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  the  animal  be  made  to  breathe  an 
improper  atmosphere,  or  be  exposed  to  a  low  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature  with  only  a  small  portion  of 
food  and  no  exercise,  then  the  venous  and  arterial 
blood  will  gradually  appear  of  a  darker  colour, 
coagulation  will  be  slower  and  weaker,  and  during 
the  coagulation  the  red  part  will  separate  at  first 
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in  slight  degree ;  but  this  appearance  is  only  to  be 
observed  on  drawing  a  small  quantity^  but  after¬ 
wards  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  which  will 
be  seen  when  a  much  larger  portion  is  taJcen,  but  in 
the  more  advanced  stages,  and  as  the  animal  be¬ 
comes  more  exhausted,  the  blood  then  fails  to  as¬ 
sume  this  biiffy  appearance,  in  consequence  of  its 
coagulating  property  being  too  far  diminished. 

From  these  facts  it  becomes  evident,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  the  venous  and  arterial  blood 


assumes  different  appearances,  varying  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  animal  is 
placed  ;  thus,  while  in  health  and  under  moderate 
excitement,  the  colour  and  coagulating  property  of 
blood  gradually  become  increased,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  while  under  too  great,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  far  diminished  excitement  the  colour 

and  coagulating  property  will  become  gradually 
diminished. 


The  following  table  will  give  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject : 


Under  too  long  continued 
diminished  excitement. 


The  state  in  health  under  moderate 
excitement. 


Under  too  long  continued 
excitement. 


The  middle  portion,  Fig.  1,  is  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  either  venous  or 
arterial,  under  moderate  excitement,  coagulated 
into  an  uniform  firm  mass  without  any  separation. 

The  three  lateral  portions  on  each  side  are  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  the  colours  and  coagulating 
property  diminishing  those  on  the  right  side  from 
too  great  extitement,  and  those  on  the  left  from 
diminished  excitement. 

Figs.  2,  on  each  side,  show  the  hlood  darker  in 
colour  than  Fig.  1,  and  during  the  coagulation  to 
have  separated  into  two  parts,  a  superior,  which  is 
either  white  or  straw*coloured  and  an  inferior  or 
red  part. 

The  two  next  portions.  Figs.  3,  likewise  show 
the  blood  coagulated,  but  still  darker  in  colour, 
with  a  larger  portion  of  the  white  or  straw-colour¬ 
ed  part,  and  a  smaller  of  the  inferior  or  red. 

The  two  outside  portions,  Figs.  4,  represent  the 
blood  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  last,  but  with¬ 
out  any  separation  of  the  parts,  owing  to  its  weak 
coagulation. 

From  this  it  appears  evident  that  the  remote 
causes  which  increase  the  colour  and  coagulating 
property  of  the  blood  are  pure  air  and  a  moderate 
temperature,  good  food  and  moderate  exercise,  but 
on  the  contrary,  those  under  which  it  diminishes 
are  violent  or  long  continued  exertion,  severe  pain, 
increased  temperature,  or  any  of  these  causes  in 
combination  with  high  feeding.  This  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  observed  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  summer  months,  while  the  thermometer  is 
high,  when  it  is  very  common  to  find  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  eyes,  and  other  inflammatory  diseases 
from  too  great  excitement  of  the  system.  Again, 
other  remote  causes  also  render  the  blood  in  this 
state  by  diminishing  the  action  of  the  various  or¬ 
gans  of  the  body,  as  impure  air,  long  exposure  to 
wet  or  cold  without  food  or  exercise.  This  we 
find  to  be  the  case  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
while  the  thermometer  is  low. 

It  therefore  appears  that  while  the  causes  which 
support  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  of 
the  body  are  differently  and  moderately  applied, 
the  colour  and  coagulating  quality  of  the  blood 
gradually  increases  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  these 
causes  are  gradually  withdrawn  or  carried  to  too 


great  an  excess,  then  the  colour  or  coagulating 
property  will  gradually  diminish.  Thus  it  will  be 
found  that  as  the  animal  increases  in  strength,  the 
blood  will  coagulate  stronger  and  quicker  from 
containing  a  larger  portion  of  animal  matter,  but 
as  the  animal  diminishes  in  strength,  and  while 
under  great  or  diminished  excitement,  the  blood 
coagulates  slower  and  weaker  from  containing  a 
smaller  portion.  Its  quick  coagulation  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  animal  matter  it  contains.  The 
blood  of  strong  subjects  is  always  greater  in  weight, 
and  coagulates  stronger  and  quicker  than  that  of 
weak  ones,  thus  as  the  animal  increases  in  strength 
while  in  health,  and  under  moderate  excitement, 
the  blood  coagulates  stronger  and  quicker  from 
containing  a  larger  portion  of  animal  matter ;  and 
again,  as  the  animal  diminishes  in  strength,  as 
while  under  greater  diminished  excitement, 
the  blood  gradually  coagulates  slower  and 
weaker  from  containing  a  much  smaller  portion. 
This  white  or  buflfy  part,  commonly  called  self- 
coagulable  lymph  or  fibrin,  may  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  base  of  the  blood  of  all  animals.  It 
assumes  different  colours  and  possesses  coagulating 
properties  varying  in  animals  and  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  animal.  In  the 
strong  parts  it  appears  red  from  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  vital  power,  while  in  the  weak  or  finer 
parts  it  appears  white  from  possessing  a  much 
lower  degree  of  vitality.  In  strong  subjects  and 
in  the  strong  parts  of  the  body  it  coagulates 
strongly  and  quickly  from  containing  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  animal  matter,  hence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  fibrin  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to 
muscular  or  fibrous  texture,  but  on  the  contrary 
in  weak  subjects  and  in  the  weak  and  finer  parts 
of  the  body  its  coagulation  is  much  slower  and 
weaker  from  its  containing  only  a  much  smaller 
portion.  It  also  assumes  different  appearances 
varying  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  animal  is  placed.  When  in  perfect 
health  and  moderately  excited  it  appears  of  a  bright 
red  colour  and  coagulates  without  any  separation. 
In  this  state  we  may  consider  it  as  possessing  the 
highest  degree  of  vital  power ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  is  from  too  great  as  well  as  diminished  ex- 
Cjiteinent,  in  consequence  of  its  vitality  being  diijii- 
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nished,  it  then  appears  darker  in  colour,  coagula* 
tion  becomes  slower  and  weaker  at  first  in  a  slight 
degree,  but  afterwards  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

I  therefore  deny  the  hypothesis  of  the  blood  be¬ 
ing  a  compound  fluid  while  circulating  in  the 
living  body,  and  of  the  lymph,  red  globules,  and 
serum,  but  consider  it  as  live  animal  matter  capa¬ 
ble  of  assuming  either  a  fluid  or  solid  form,  and 
that  while  in  the  state  of  a  fluid  it  possesses  a 
higher  degree  of  vital  power  than  when  in  a  solid 
state  j  that  it  assumes  different  colours  and  pos¬ 
sesses  various  degrees  of  solidity,  varying  in  ani¬ 
mals  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  animal, 
which  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  animal  matter 
it  contains  previous  to  its  coagulating  or  assuming 
the  solid  state.  I  consider  its  base  as  originally 
white,  and  that  it  derives  its  colour  and  coagulat¬ 
ing  properties  from  the  combination  of  atmospheric 
air  when  circulating  through  the  lungs.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  arterial  blood  being  always  greater 
in  weight  and  coagulating  firmer  and  quicker  than 
either  the  lymph  or  chyle,  and  I  consider  that  its 
different  colours  indicate  its  various  degrees  of 
vitality,  for  in  the  strong  parts  of  the  body  it  ap¬ 
pears  red,  from  possessing  a  high  degree  of  vital 
power,  while  in  the  weak  or  finer  parts  it  is  white, 
from  having  only  a  much  lower  degree  of  vitality. 

The  lacteal  and  lymphatic  fluids  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  venous  blood.  This  appears  from 
their  assuming  different  colours,  and  possesses 
coagulating  properties,  varying  according  to  the 
different  states  of  the  animal.  In  strdng  and 
healthy  horses,  if  destroyed  while  in  perfect  health, 
and  under  moderate  excitement,  the  lymphatic 
fluid  assumes  a  white  or  straw  colour  in  those  parts 
of  the  lymphatic  system  situated  near  the  circum¬ 
ference  and  centre  of  the  circulation,  but  on  the 
contrary  in  many  of  those  which  are  destroyed 
when  under  great  as  well  as  diminished  excitement, 
it  commonly  assumes  the  same  character  of  dark 
venous  blood  in  those  parts  of  the  lymphatic  sys¬ 
tem  situated  nearest  the  centre  of  the  circulation, 
as  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  second  order  of  the 
lacteals  and  lymphatics.  This  we  find,  from  the 
functions  of  digestion  being  suspended  from  severe 
pain,  produced  from  open  joints,  punctures  in  the 
feet,  &c.,  also  by  exposure  to  severe  cold  without 
food. 
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Hydrophobia  in  a  Horse. — In  Paris  a  horse 
fourteen  years  old,  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog, 
was  recently  observed  not  to  feed  so  well  as  he  was 
accustomed,  and  when,  in  the  evening,  he  was  placed 
in  the  stable,  he  attempted  to  bite  the  horses  that 
were  nearest  him.  In  the  morning  he  showed  the 
same  disposition.  A  veterinary  surgeon  treated  him 
for  stomach  staggers.  On  the  following  day  all  the 
symptoms  were  aggravated,  and  the  veterinary  at¬ 
tendant  thought  that  he  was  affected  with  frenzy 
rather  than  indigestion  ;  and,  placing  him  in  another 
stable,  he  practised  too  copious  bleedings,  and  in¬ 
serted  two  setons  in  the  chest,  and  the  same  number 
in  the  thighs.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms  ra¬ 
pidly  increased ;  the  animal  bit  himself  every  mo¬ 
ment,  tore  the  setons  from  his  chest,  and  rolled  about, 
and  rushed  at  every  one  whom  he  saw*.  At  length 
he  broke  his  halter,  and  was  loose  in  the  stable,  from 
which  every  one  hastily  escaped.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  continued  to  eat  and  drink  even  with  avidity.  It 
pot  being  thought  prudent  for  any  one  to  go  near 


him,  his  food  was  thrown  to  him  through  an  opening 
over  the  door,  and  a  bucket  was  suspended,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  tube.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  the  water  falling  into  the  pail,  he  fell 
into  violent  convulsions,  seized  the  tube,  and  crushed 
it  to  pieces.  On  the  fifth  day  he  was  covered  with 
sweat,  his  eyes  glared,  he  continually  shook  his  head, 
furiously  bit  the  right  side  of  his  chest,  plunged 
about,  and  sighed  deeply  every  moment.  When  the 
water  in  his  bucket  was  agitated,  he  was  seized  with 
violent  convulsions.  These  symptoms  were  dread¬ 
fully  increased  if  water  were  thrown  upon  his  head. 
This  continued  until  the  next  day  with  little  change, 
when  he  died  in  violent  convulsions. 


Remarkable  Abstinence  of  a  Dog. — In  1789, 
when  preparations  were  making  at  St.  Paul’s  for 
the  reception  of  his  Majesty,  a  favourite  bitch  fol¬ 
lowed  its  master  up  the  dark  stairs  of  the  dome, 
here,  all  at  once,  it  was  missing,  and  calling  and 
whistling  was  to  no  purpose.  Nine  weeks  after 
this,  all  but  two  days,  some  glaziers  were  at  work 
in  the  cathedral,  and  heard  amongst  the  timbers 
which  support  the  dome  a  faint  noise  ;  thinking  it 
might  be  some  unfortunate  being,  they  tied  a  rope 
round  a  boy,  and  let  him  down  near  to  the  place 
whence  the  sound  came.  At  the  bottom  he  found 
a  dog  lying  on  its  side,  the  skeleton  of  another 
dog,  and  an  old  shoe  half  eaten.  The  humanity  of 
the  boy  led  him  to  rescue  the  animal  from  its  mi¬ 
serable  situation,  and  it  was  accordingly  drawn  up. 
Much  emaciated,  and  scarce  able  to  stand,  the 
workmen  placed  it  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  to 
die,  or  live,  as  might  happen.  This  was  about  ten 
o*elock  in  the  morning;  some  time  after,  the  dog 
was  seen  endeavouring  to  cross  the  street  at  the 
top  of  Ludgate-hill,  but  its  weakness  was  so  great, 
that,  unsupported  by  a  wall,  he  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  it.  The  appearance  of  the  dog  again  excited 
the  compassion  of  a  boy,  who  carried  it  over.  By 
the  aid  of  the  houses  he  was  enabled  to  get  to 
Fleet-market,  and  over  two  or  thi-ee  narrow  cross¬ 
ings  in  its  way  to  Holborn-bridge,  and  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  it  reached  its  master’s  house 
in  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn,  and  laid  itself  down 
on  the  steps,  having  been  ten  hours  in  its  journey 
from  St.  Paul’s  to  that  place.  The  dog  was  so 
much  altered,  the  eyes  being  sunk  in  the  head  as 
to  be  scarce  discernible,  that  the  master  would  not 
encourage  his  old  faithful  companion,  who,  when 
lost,  was  supposed  to  weigh  twenty  pounds,  and 
now  only  weighed  three  pounds  fourteen  ounces  ; 
the  first  indication  it  gave  of  knowing  its  master, 
was  by  wagging  its  tail  when  he  mentioned  the 
name  Phillis ;  for  a  long  time  it  was  unable  to  eat 
or  drink,  and  it  was  kept  alive  by  the  sustenance 
it  received  from  its  mistress,  who  used  to  feed  it 
with  a  tea-spoon  ;  at  length  it  recovered.  Should 
it  be  asked,  how  did  this  animal  live  near  nine 
weeks  without  food  ?  This  was  not  the  case  ;  she 
was  in  whelp  when  lost,  and  doubtless  eat  her  off¬ 
spring  ;  the  remains  of  another  dog,  killed  by  a 
similar  fall,  was  likewise  found,  that  most  probably 
was  converted  by  the  survivor  to  the  most  urgent 
of  all  natural  purposes  ;  and  when  this  treat  was 
done,  the  shoe  succeeded,  which  was  almost  half 
devoured.  What  famine  and  a  thousand  accidents 
could  not  do,  was  effected  a  short  time  after  by  the 
wheels  of  a  coach,  which  unfoi’tunately  went  over 
her,  and  ended  the  mortal  days  of  poor  Phillis. 


Pjrinted  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street, 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  RETROSPECT- 1 VE  OBSERVATIONS. 


Owing  to  the  uncommon  dryness  of  the 
summer,  harriers  were  enabled  to  take  the 
field  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  usual,  and 
there  are  few  places  in  England  where  the 
pursuit  of  the  hare,  either  with  beagles,  har¬ 
riers,  or  greyhounds,  was  not  commenced  by, 
or  before,  the  middle  of  September.  For  the 
same  reason,  cub  hunting  took  place  earlier 
than  usual,  and  fox-hounds,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  were  enabled  to  anticipate  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  regular  operations  ;  runs  would 
take  place,  and  company  would  attend  ;  but, 
as  all  hunting  establishments  appoint  a  period 
for  this  purpose,  the  fixtures  would  not  be 
announced,  through  the  medium  of  circulars 
and  the  daily  or  weekly  papers,  till  the  usual 
time.  Hunting,  that  is,  fox-hunting,  is  gene¬ 
rally  understood  to  commence  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  first  Monday  in  November; 
and  as  the  ensuing  winter  is  likely  to  .be  as 
remarkable  for  wet  as  the  summer  which  has 
preceded  it  was  distinguished  by  a  contrary 
characteristic,  hounds  in  all  probability  will 
experience  little  interruption  from  frost. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  foxes  will  be  found,  if,  at  least,  an 
opinion  is  to  be  formed  from  the  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  breeding  season  which  marks  the 
year  1835.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe  in 
this  place  that,  during  the  cub-hunting  sea¬ 
son,  a  profusion  of  blood  is  frequently  unne¬ 
cessarily  wasted,  and  foxes  thus  prematurely 
destroyed  which  would  have  prevented  those 
vexatious  blank  days  that  can  scarcely  fail  to 
ensue  under  such  circumstances.  An  opinion 
is  generally  entertained  by  sportsmen  that 
blood  is  indispensable  to  a  pack  of  fox¬ 
hounds. 

If  we  reason  by  analogy  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  find  that  the  stag  hound  is  seldom  al¬ 
lowed  to  taste  blood,  and  yet  he  continues  to 
pursue  the  chase  with  the  utmost  ardour;  the 
same  remark  will  in  some  degree  apply  to 
the  harrier,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  ; 
the  greyhound  pursues  the  hare  with  head¬ 
long  impetuosity,  though  he  is  never  allowed 


to  share  the  prize  when  he  has  obtained  it ; 
but,  if  we  extend  this  reasoning  to  the  pointer, 
the  setter,  and  the  spaniel,  we  shall  find  that 
they  arc  cautiously  prevented  from  ever  tast¬ 
ing  blood — they  are  taught  indeed  never  to 
expect  it,  and  yet  this  certainly  has  iiot  the 
effect  of  slackening  their  mettle,  or  rendering 
them  less  eager  in  the  pursuit.  Even  amongst 
fox-hounds  there  are  individuals  to  be  found 
not  inclined  to  devour  the  fox  ;  and  I  have 
seen  excellent  fox-hounds,  which,  though 
they  ran  the  fox  in  the  most  gallant  and  de¬ 
termined  manner  imaginable,  would,  never¬ 
theless,.  refuse  to  ‘eat  him,  nor  indeed  could 
they  ever  be  induced  to  swallow  a  morsel ! 
Young  fox-hounds  frequently  testify  no  great 
desire  to  eat  the  fox,  though  they  may  run 
-into  him  with  the  utmost  fury;  nor,  in  fact, 
would  a  fox,  one  hour  after  his  death,  be  very 
-eagerly  devoured  by  old  hounds,  accustomed 
to  blood — they  would  perhaps  refuse  him  al¬ 
together.  Fox  hounds  are  maddened  with 
the  pursuit— they  are  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
fury;  and  unless  the  fox  is  devoured  before 
their  anger  is  allowed  to  cool,  they  would,  in 
all  probability,  feel  but  little  disposed  for 
such  a  repast. 

Hence  it  might  appear  that  the  capture^ 
and  not  the  blood,  of  the  object  of  pursuit  is 
the  main  stimulus  to  that  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tion  which  we  frequently  see  displayed  by 
hounds  ;  and  that  |)erhaps  if  foxhounds  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  had  never  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  devour  their  game,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  of  them  (if  not  the  whole  pack) 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  killing  him.  I 
.am  aware  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  with 
stag  hounds  or  harriers  ;  but  it  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  a  fox  is  not  a  very  enticing  deli¬ 
cacy,  like  a  deer  or  a  hare,  and  can  only  be 
rendered  a  tempting  morsel  under  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  excitement — under,  in  fact, 
the  circumstances  which  generally  precede 
and  attend  his  death. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  it  may  he 
further  observed,  tliat  a  pointer  or  any  of  those 
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dogs  that  are  used  in  the  pursuit  of  winged 
game,  however  excellent  they  may  previously 
have  been,  soon  become  uneasy,  unruly,  and 
ultimately  good  for  nothing,  unless  a  reason¬ 
able  quantity  of  game  is  killed  to  them  : — 
for  instance,  a  pointer,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  shot,  is  a  capital  dog,  and  performs 
his  work  in  the  best  possible  style,  will  soon 
manifest  uneasiness  and  disappointment,  if 
he  happen  to  be  taken  out  by  an  indifferent 
or  bad  marksman  ;  if  the  game  fall  not  before 
him,  he  soon  loses  the  inclination  to  pursue 
it,  at  least  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  hence 
it  would  clearly  appear  that  the  capture  of 
the  object  of  pursuit  is  necessary  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  dog,  though  blood  is  by  no 
means  indispensable,  since  he  eagerly  pur¬ 
sues  that  which  he  can  never  expect  to  taste. 
Similar  remarks  are  applicr'ble  to  the  grey¬ 
hound  ;  and  harriers,  I  am  ;](clined  to  think, 
which  seldom  reach  the  game,  will  never  be 
remarkable  for  their  excellence. — The  dog 
feels  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  master — to  accomplish  this  he 
exerts  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  when  he 
is  conscious  of  having  accomplished  it,  he 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  satisfied. 

Fox  hunters,  however,  in  general,  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  themselves  to 
the  idea  of  blood  not  being  essential  to  a  pack 


of  fox  hounds  ;  yet,  from  what  has  been  stat¬ 
ed,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  though 
the  death  of  the  fox  may  be  indispensable  to 
the  excellence  of  the  hounds,  devouring  him 
afterwards  is  a  circumstance  not  absolutely 
called  for,  and  no  further  necessary  than 
merely  giving  a  better  and  more  complete 
finish  to  the  business  than  could  be  otherwise 
accomplished. 

Woodcocks  become  numerous  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  the 
pursuit  of  this  bird  is  regarded  by  many  as 
superior  to  that  of  every  other  ramification  of 
la  chasse  an  fusil;  however,  we  think  and 
feel  differently :  we  have  killed  many  wood¬ 
cocks,  sometimes  three,  four,  or  even  five 
couple  in  one  day  ;  but  we  never  experienced 
so  great  a  degree  of  pleasure  from  woodcock 
shooting,  as  from  ranging  the  wild  and 
heathy  mountains  in  pursuit  of  grouse,  or  the 
inclosures  in  beating  for  partridges.  Cock 
and  pheasant  shooting  may  be  said  to  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  pheasants  in  the  month  of 
November  are  generally  well  grown. 

We  should  have  enlarged  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  the  Season,^'  only  that  further  obser¬ 
vations  from  us  are  rendered  unnecessary  by 
our  judicious  correspondent,  “  Sylvestre,’' 
whose  much-esteemed  communication  will 
be  found  hereto  annexed. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SEASON— EARLY  WOODCOCKS. 


Mr.  Editor,— The  summer  of  1835  ana  that  of  1811 
have  been  supposed  by  many  to  exhibit  a  striking"  simi¬ 
larity  on  the  score  of  heat ;  and,  as  it  was  said  that  the 
long  and  very  warm  weather  which  rendered  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1811  remarkable,  was  caused  by  the  calorific 
influence  of  the  luminous  and  brilliant  comet,  which 
continued  for  a  considerable  period  visible  to  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Europe,  so  we  perceive  that  one  of  these 
awful  and  irregular  messengers  has  been  actively 
employed  during  the  late  summer,  though  its  opera¬ 
tions  were  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  humanity.  This 
point,  however,  I  will  leave  for  the  decision  of  those 
who  have  more  deeply  fathomed  the  occult  sciences, 
and  the  solemn  mysteries  of  nature,  than  myself,  and 
in  particular  to  Mr.  Murphy,  author  of  the  “  Anatomy 
of  the]  Seasons,”  who,  I  have  little  doubt,  will  be  able 
to  prove  in  his  favourite  new  discovery,  “  Reflective 
Action,”  the  cause  of  all  the  similarities,  tortuosities, 
and  conglomerations,  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
system  of  the  universe  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
astronomers  to  the  present  day.  Therefore,  leaving 
these  sublime  and  awfully-solemn  considerations  to  the 
assumptions  and  transcendant  mental  capacity  of  what 
are  called  philosophers,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  my  own  way. 

As  the  years  1811  and  1835,  were  remarkable  for 
ary  weather  during  the  summer,  so,  as  far  as  relates  to 
game,  the  same  results  followed — it  was  abundant. 
Further,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1811,  while  coursing 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  upon 
what  are  called  the  Cleves  Hills,  I  flushed  a  woodcock, 
the  only  time  I  ever  met  with  a  woodcock  at  so  early  a 
period,  during  a  shooting  career  of  something  more 
than  forty  years.  The  present  year  is  remarkable  also 
for  the  early  appearance  of  these  birds ;  I  saw  them  in 
the  commencement  of  October.  On  walking  over  my 
estate  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  I  happened  to 
spring  a  pheasant,  a  circumstance  of  unfrequent  oc¬ 
currence  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  bird 
did  not  fly  to  any  great  distance  before  I  distinctly 
marked  it  down  in  the  brushwood  which  fringed  the 
margin  of  a  large  pit.  This  solitary  individual  was  a 
stray  bird,  which  I  felt  perfectly  confident  would  never 
retrace  its  way  to  the  preserve  which  it  had  left,  as  the 
township  abounds  with  poachers  of  all  descriptions.  I 
was  aware  that  the  moment  it  became  known  that  a 
pheasant  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  score  of  guns 
would  be  arrayed  against  it.  The  day  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  I  thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  bird 
would  not  be  far  from  the  spot  where  I  had  marked  it 
down,  the  next  morning.  As  soon,  therefore,  on  the 
following  day,  as  light  enabled  me  to  distinguish  ob¬ 
jects,  I  tucked  my  little  gun  under  my  arm,  and  sallied 
forth,  accompanied  by  a  favourite  old  setter.  There 
being  stubbles  adjoining  the  field  in  which  the  bird  had 
dropped,  it  was  highly  probable  that  it  would  be  upon 
them  feeding  at  that  early  period  of  the  morning.  I 
therefore  run  the  dog  over  them,  but  found  nothing. 
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I  made  for  the  pit.  The  do^  pointed  steadily  ;  I  made 
myself  sure  of  the  pheasant — that  is,  I  felt  convinced 
the  pheasant  was  before  the  dog-,  and  that  I  should  bag- 
it.  However,  on  going  up  close  to  the  brushwood  and 
kicking  it,  instead  of  springing  a  pheasant,  I  flushed  a 
woodcock !  Bang  went  the  left  barrel,  and  down 
came  long-bill ; — but  there  was  a  couple  of  these  birds  ; 
for  while  I  was  levelling  the  gun  at  the  first,  the  second 
got  up  ;  and  before  I  could  bring  my  light  artillery  to 
bear  upon  him,  he  had  gained  a  considerable  “  length 
of  way.”  I  sent  the  right  barrel  after  him,  however, 
but  unsuccessfully.  But  I  was  not  to  be  thus  cheated 
out  of  my  game  ;  I  felt  certain  of  ultimately  bagging 
him,  though  he  flew  completely  out  of  my  sight.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  ;  he  had  taken  a  longer  flight  than  usual ; 
and  when  I  approached  the  spot  where  he  had  dropped, 
he  went  wildly  away,  before  I  was  within  distance ; 
and  from  his  manner  of  flying,  I  began  to  fear  I  should 
not  be  able  to  get  within  shot  of  him.  He  gave  me 
some  trouble.  He  went  away  in  the  same  manner 
again  and  again,  when  I  observed  him  drop  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  small  cover  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  ran  a  “  babbling  brook the  tout  en¬ 
semble  of  the  situation  being  exactly  calculated  for  the 
abode  of  birds  of  this  description,  I  felt  well  assured 
that  if  I  could  not  approach  him  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  follow  him 
further— he  would  certainly  leave  the  country  ;  that 
is,  fly  several  miles.  Yet,  “  I  did  not  like  to  throw  a 
chance  away  instead,  therefore,  of  making  directly 
for  the  place,  I  proceeded  to  the  left,  and  describing  an 
ill-defined  semicircle,  endeavoured  thus  to  gain  the 
summit  of  the  little  hill,  by  the  side  of  which  the  bird 
had  dropped,  aware  that  if  I  reached  this  spot  unper¬ 
ceived,  he  must  get  up  within  shot,  and  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  approached,  it  was  impossible  the  bird 
could  see  me.  My  old  companion  kept  close  to  my 
heels,  and  seemed  to  understand  my  purpose.  I 
reached  the  opposite  foot  of  the  hill ;  when,  bending 
my  body  as  much  as  possible,  I  ascended  with  the 
silence  of  death,  and  reached  the  commanding  apex 
before  the  bird  was  aware  of  my  approach  ;  but,  the 
instant  I  assumed  the  upright  position,  he  got,  (as  I 
expected)  on  the  wing ;  however,  as  he  rose  within 
ten  or  twelve  yards,  his  fate  was  sealed.  I  bagged 
him. 

These  birds  were  very  small  and  very  poor ;  but,  as 
they  had  made  their  appearance  in  this  country  earlier 
than  usual,  I  felt  anxious  to  possess  them,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  my  object. 

In  returning  towards  my  residence,  I  found  the  re¬ 
mains  of  two  coveys  of  birds ;  which,  however,  rose 
very  wildly ;  though  I  contrived  to  bring-  down  one  at 
a  very  long  distance. 

I  directed  my  steps  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  pit  where  the  pheasant  had  dropped  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  and  from  which  I  had  flushed  the  wood¬ 
cocks.  I  found  him  in  a  small,  but  very  thick,  stubble. 
On  my  approach,  he  commenced  running  before  the 
dog ;  his  progress  was  remarkable  for  frequent  pauses, 
and  an  evident  reluctance  to  get  on  the  wing ;  at 
length,  unable  to  keep  the  stubble,  I  saw  him  run  into 
the  ditch,  and  perceived  that  he  was  lame.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  flutter  with  more  than  usual  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  on  the  wing,  and  when  I  picked  him  up,  I  found 
that  he  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  left  foot.  It 
was  a  male  bird,  and  had  evidently  been  severely 


wounded  in  the  early  part  of  September,  or  perhaps 
ooner,  as  his  foot  was  perfectly  healed ;  but  the  birds 
had  fallen  away  very  much  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
juries  it  had  received,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  continued  to  linger  for  some  time. 

I  found  grouse  unapproachable  on  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire  in  the  early  part  of  October. 

The  first  decided  alteration  in  the  weather  which  I 
perceived,  was  on  the  27th  ult.,  when  the  leaves,  which 
had  fallen  reluctantly  from  the  Lombardy  poplars  and 
the  elms,  came  down  in  some  degree  of  profusion.  In 
a  few  days  the  country  assumed  a  russet  appearance  ; 

my  neighbour,  Mr.  T.  A.  - - ,  came  to  me  the  other 

evening  rubbing  his  hands,  and  smilingly  remarking, 
“  there  will  not  be  many  blind  jumps  by  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  November;  are  your  nags  in  going  trim,  my 
Old  Boy?” 

On  the  4th  instant,  a  couple  of  woodcocks  were 
found  and  killed  bJl•v^?■,  brother  sportsman,  who  resides 
at  a  short  distance  ;  no  doubt  many  others  have  been 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in 
Wales,  which  affords  the  finest  cock  shooting  of  which 
we  can  boast. 

From  the  early  appearance  of  woodcocks,  a  hard 
winter  is  prognosticated;  therefore,  severity  of  wea¬ 
ther,  according  to  this  doctrine,  may  be  anticipated 
during  the  ensuing  season.  I  have  observed,  that  when 
woodcocks  have  arrived  early  in  the  season,  and  have 
afterwards  appeared  in  considerable  numbers,  that  the 
winter  has  been  long  and  severe.  In  all  probability, 
the  woodcock  would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  seen  in  this 
country,  did  not  the  severity  of  the  weather  in  more 
northern  regions,  deprive  the  bird  of  the  means  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  constrain  it  to  seek  milder  latitudes,  where 
its  food  was  still  procurable.  The  woodcock  is  an  in¬ 
dolent  sluggish  bird,  never  (disposed  to  quit  its  haunts 
as  long  as  it  can  supply  the  cravings  of  its  appetite  ; 
and  therefore,  although  it  may  arrive  here  in  fine  mild 
weather,  its  appearance  is  an  indication,  if  not  a  posi¬ 
tive  proof,  that  severe  frost  has  commenced  in  its  native 
country  nearer  the  pole. 

That  beautiful  bird,  the  ptarmigan  or  white  grouse, 
has  been  found  more  plentiful  than  usual,  as  I  have 
learnt  from  several  brethren  of  the  trigger  who  have 
visited  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  This  bird  may  be 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  cold  weather,  since  it  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  attachment  to  Alpine  and  snowy  re¬ 
gions.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  ptarmigan  is  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  except  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  even  here  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  in  the  plains  or  on  the  lower  grounds,  but 
is  uniformly  found  on  or  near  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains,  where  the  color  of  its  haunts  and  its  own  hue 
assimilate  so  much  that  it  is  indiscernible,  at  least  by 
human  vision,  till  it  gets  on  the  wing.  If  the  sports¬ 
man,  after  having  picked  up  a  killed  bird,  will  throw 
it  a  few  yards  from  him,  and  turn  round  once  or  twice, 
he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  find  it  without  the  assistance 
of  his  canine  companion. 

This  bird  is  the  smallest  variety  of  the  grouse  tribe, 
and  is  found  in  most  of  the  snowy  and  inhospitable  re¬ 
gions  of  the  pole,  where,  beneath  the  rigors  of  the 
chilling  and  dreary  climate,  it  seems  to  enjoy  the  most 
vigorous  health.  These  birds  are  found  in  such  plenty 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  that  upwards  f 
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ten  thousand  have  been  sometimes  caught  between 
November  and  May. 

I’he  ptarmigan,  like  all  other  birds,  moults  on  the 
approach  of  winter ;  when  it  changes  its  thinner  garb 
of  summer  for  a  dress  more  calculated  to  defend  it  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather ;  the  feathers,  from  a  sort 
of  indescribable  grey,  become  white,  as  if  still  to  har¬ 
monize  or  assimilate  with  the  change  of  colour  which 
continued  snow  gives  to  its  place  of  abode.  Further, 
every  feather,  except  those  of  the  wings  and  tail,  be¬ 
comes  double,  a  downy  projection  shooting  out  of  the 
base  of  each,  which  so  completely  shelters  the  pores  of 


skin  as  to  render  them  proof  against  the  rigors  of  an  at¬ 
mosphere  so  inimical  to  animal  life. 

Richmond,  Yorkshire,  SYLVESTRE. 

Oct.  5,  1835. 

P.  S.  Snipes  appear  to  be  numerous.  Hence  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas  has  arisen  in  my  mind  indicative  of 
an  early,  a  severe,  and  a  long  winter.  Woodcocks 
came  to  us  earlier  than  usual,  ptarmigan  has  been  nu¬ 
merous,  snipes  left  their  northern  abodes  in  greater 
numbers,  and  rather  sooner,  tlian  for  several  preceding 
seasons. 


BREEDING  EOR  THE  TURF,  THE  FIELD,  AND 

THE  ROAD. 


Notwithstanding  thesplendid  animals  which 
constantly  appear  on  our  race-course,  I  feel 
an  unqualified  conviction  that  breeding  for 
the  turf  has  never  yet  been  pursued  upon 
a  correct  system  of  philosophy,  or  rather,  per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  say,  upon  the  true  principles 
of  physiology ;  and  that,  consequently,  there 
is  much  yet  to  learn  upon  this  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  very  important  subject.  In  mention¬ 
ing  Breeding  for  the  Turf,  it  will  easily  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  i  mean  it  to  be  understood  as  the 
concise  aggregate  for  the  saddle  horse ;  for, 
although  in  the  mode  of  going,  and  even  in 
form,  a  difference  is  clearly  perceptible,  yet 
the  courser,  the  hunter,  the  troop  hosre,  and 
the  hack,  form  merely  so  many  shades,  or 
trifling  ramifications,  of  the  horse,  and  a 
parity  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  each.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  con¬ 
clusions  mathematically  correct  upon  the 
subject  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  discuss, 
however  plausible  our  system  may  appear 
upon  paper;  nor  have  we  indeed  any  right  to 
expect  such  a  consummation,  since  expe¬ 
rience  abundantly  proves,  that  our  limited 
faculties  are  inadequate  to  the  task  of  un¬ 
ravelling  the  mysterious  operations  of  nature. 
Yet,  such  a  consideration  ought  by  no  means 
to  deter  us  from  investigation  ;  perseverance, 
directed  by  acute  perception  and  good  sense, 
has  frequently  accomplished  what  had  been 
regarded  as  impossible  of  attainment ;  and,  if 
our  faculties  be  limited,  as  no  doubt  they  are, 
the  fact  itself  impresses  indelible  conviction 
on  the  mind  that  we  are  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  boundary  to  which  they  extend,  and 
that  very  circumstance  ought  to  operate  as  a 
stimulus  to  our  industry. 

It  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  appear  a  start¬ 
ling  doctrine  to  the  old  turfite,  or  breeder 
for  the  turf,  to  assert  that  the  correct  system 
of  breeding  is  not  understood  ;  and  he  will 
immediately  point  to  the  Godolphin  Arabian, 
(or  rather  to  his  stock)  to  Eclipse,  to  Childers, 


to  Shark,  to  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  to  Smolensko,* 
and  many  other  remarkable  specimens  or 
examples,  as  the  most  positive  and  silencing 
contradictions  to  our  audacious  and  insulting 
presumption :  his  countenance  would  assume 
a  bitter  sneer,  a  sardonic  grin  of  contempt, 
and  he  would  most  likely  not  only  decline 
further  controversy,  but  set  us  down  in  his 
own  mind  as  well  qualified  for  a  lunatic 
asylum.  But  we  are  not  to  be  thus  driven 
from  our  purpose  ;  where  truth  seems  to  lead 
the  way,  we  will  follow,  in  defiance  of  the 
sneers  of  the  unreflecting,  the  scoff’s  of  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  unlettered,  and  dogmatic  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and  if  we  attain  not  to  perfection,  if 
we  reach  not  the  very  apex  of  the  science 
which  we  are  endeavouring  ito  cultivate,  we 
shall  scarcely  fail  to  arrive  at  interesting  and 
satisfactory  conclusions,  which  will  most 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  investigation. 

Although  I  have  admitted  our  ignorance 
as  to  the  abstruse,  or  rather  inscrutable,  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  human 
mind  has  removed  the  screen  from  much  that 
would  otherwise  have  never  been  discovered 
and  consequently  not  understood,  and  formed 
a  basis  to  the  present  inquiry  at  once  solid, 
satisfactory  and  immutable.  In  this  case, 
then,  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  from  a 
proper  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  our 
edifice,  w^e  must  look  to  those  alterations 
or  improvements  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  where  nature  has  been  judiciously 
assisted  by  art,  or  rather  by  human  genius. 
Pigeons,  as  the  fanciers  of  these  birds  will 
tell  you,  can  be  bred  to  a  feather ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  can  be  made  to  assume  a 


*  One  word,  however,  en  passant:  in  these  cases, 
the  circumstances  of  success  have  been  purely 
accidental,  and  have  been,  by  no  means,  the  result  of 
solid  judgment,  founded  upon  the  true  principles  of 
physiology ;  more  of  this  anon. 
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variety  of  sizes,  a  variety  of  forms,  and  a 
variety  of  colours  ;  and  indeed  so  well  un¬ 
derstood  is  the  system  of  breeding  pigeons, 
that  the  iform,  size,  colour,  and  feather  can 
be  anticipated  with  tolerable  accuracy.  We 
arc  presented  with  another  striking  example 
of  the  influence  which  is  exercised  upon  nature 
in  the  endless  varieties  of  the  dog  tribe  which 
are  incessantly  offering  themselves  to  our 
observation.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  varieties  of  the  dog,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
were  very  few,  and  such  merely  as  resulted 
from  the  effect  of  climate,  nor  have  I  the  least 
doubt,  that  the  dog,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
at  the  present  day,  is  precisely  similar  to  his 
progenitor  two  thousand  years  ago:  but  if  we 
contemplate  our  present  race  of  what,  for  the 
sake  of  a  better  expression,  I  may  call  our 
domestic  dogs,  we  shall  find,  that,  while 
we  can  classify  some  dozens  or  scores 
of  admitted  and  well  known  varieties,  there 
still  remains  a  countless  multitude,  differing 
from  each  other,  but  yet  not  susceptible  of 
specific  arrangement:  or  at  least,  which  have 
not  been  admitted  to  the  distinction  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  classification. 

Observations  similar  to  the  above  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  hog  tribe.  It  is  true, 
we  can  easily  enough  trace  in  the  form  and 
features  of  our  domestic  hogs,  the  original 
progenitor,  either  in  the  wild  animal  of 
Europe,  or  the  fiercer  and  smaller  hog  of  the 
East,  or  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  :  yet  the 
endless  variety  of  our  swine  impressively 
demonstrates  the  accommodating  pliability  of 
nature  to  the  advantage,  the  wishes,  or  the 
caprice  of  man. 

Pursuing  this  train  of  reasoning,  we  in¬ 
stance  that  indispensable  creature,  the  sheep, 
as  another  incontestible  proof  of  the  progress 
of  improvement,  where  the  operations  of 
nature  have  been  directed  and  assisted  by 
human  genius.  The  wild  sheep  of  Africa  and 
the  East  can  scarcely  be  recognized  as  the 
source  whence  have  sprung  the  present  highly 
improved  varieties.  On  this  subject,  it  would 
amount  to  a  species  of  semi-treason  to  omit 
the  name  of  Bakewell,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
valuable  sheep  in  the  world.  This  gentleman 
(when  living)  resided  at  the  small  village  of 
Dishley,  two  miles  from  Loughborough,  Lei¬ 
cestershire  ;  and  by  unwearied  perseverance, 
sound  judgment,  and  at  the  expense  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  succeeded  in  producing 
that  beautiful  animal  of  the  tribe  under  con¬ 
sideration,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Leices¬ 
tershire  sheep.  By  crossing  the  Charnwood 
Forest  sheep  with  the  Lincolnshire  breed : 
that  is,  by  repeated  crosses,  he  produced  the 
beautiful  snake-headed  form,  a  large,  and 
comparatively  fine,  fleece,  and  more  flesh 
upon  the  same  weight  of  bone  than  had  ever 
yet  been  seen.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  attention  was  directed  also  to 
the  improvement  of  horned  cattle,  draught 
horses,  and  farming  stock  in  general. 

The  effect  of  human  cultivation  is  remark¬ 


ably  perceptible  in  horned  cattle ;  and  indeed 
observations  similar  to  the  preceding  may  be 
applied  to  every  animal,  which  man  has  taken 
under  his  protection  and  rendered  domestic. 
Nor  need  westophere :  since,  if  we  contemplate 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  may  reasonably 
enough  be  astonished,  as  the  vast  improve¬ 
ments  effected  by  human  genius  directing  and 
assisting  the  operations  of  yielding  and  bene¬ 
ficent  nature.  If  it  has  never  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained  how  far  improvement  may  be  carried, 
(and  in  all  probability  this  is  a  point  which 
never  can  by  ascertained  with  precision)  suf¬ 
ficient  has  been  accomplished  to  stimulate  to 
further  exertions  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  conferring  benefits  on  mankind,  and  who 
have  the  means  of  carrying  their  laudable  in¬ 
tentions  into  execution. 

The  preceding  observations  appeared  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  eli.^ndation  of  the  object  under 
consideration,  and  particularly  to  show  the 
complying  disposition  of  nature,  and  that  the 
most  astonishing  results  may  be  produced 
when  her  operations  are  assisted  (not  out¬ 
raged)  by  the  energies  of  human  genius,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  homogeneous  in¬ 
fluence  of  art.  In  regard  to  the  animals  we 
have  enumerated,  and  which,  under  human 
cultivation,  have  experienced  so  great  a 
change,  inasmuch  as  their  structure  or  or¬ 
ganization  was  less  complex  than  that  of  the 
horse,  less  subject  to  disease,  and  their  do¬ 
mestication  less  at  variance  with  simple 
nature,  the  changes  that  were  wrought  in 
them  were  accomplished  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  similar  results  can  be  obtained 
in  the  animal  peculiarly  under  our  considera¬ 
tion. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  those  who 
breed  for  the  turf  to  choose  animals  for  this 
purpose  of  a  particular  family ;  or  what,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  school,  would  be 
called  blood;  that  is,  the  blood  of  a  certain 
favourite  family  :  without  that  attention  to 
form  which  is  indispensable  to  improvement 
or  perfection.  Thus,  if  a  horse  happen  to  be 
successful  on  the  turf — if  he  happen  to  win 
the  St.  Leger  for  instance,  he  becomes  a 
favorite  stallion ;  and  the  leading  principles 
of  breeding  may  be  thus  superseded  :  I  say 
may,  as  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  will 
be  the  case,  since  it  will  frequently  be  found, 
on  examination,  that  these  successful  horses 
possess  superior  animal  organization ;  in  fact, 
this  must  be  the  case,  or  they  could  not  win ; 
and  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  breed¬ 
ers  were  not  in  the  wrong  (supposing  the 
horse  was  not  diseased)  though  they  could 
give  no  other  reason  for  their  conduct  than  that 
the  horse  was  a  successful  racer.  Whenever 
a  horse  becomes  pre-eminently  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  a  racer,  his  superiority  is  unreflectingly 
attributed  to  his  blood,  instead  of  his  fornix 
For  my  own  part,  were  I  a  breeder,  my  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  directed  to  the  form  and  quality 
of  the  animal :  if  I  found  his  form  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  power  and  speed,  that 
his  tendon  was  large  and  well  defined,  his 
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joints  large,  that  his  bone,  upon  the  touch, 
gave  the  impress  or  idea  of  ivory,  that  his  feet 
were  well  formed,  his  eye  full  and  clear,  his 
breathing  free  and  noiseless;  in  fact,  if  I  felt 
satistied  with  his  form,  texture,  and  soundness, 
I  should  scareely  think  it  necessary  to  inquire 
concerning  his  blood,  that  is,  to  ask  whence  he 
sprung, — I  should  feel  no  anxiety  to  trace  his 
pedigree,  though  I  might  ultimately  find,  that 
he  united  the  blood  of  the  Godolphin  and  the 
Darley  Arabians.  Once  more,  however,  I 
must  observe,  that  what  is  called  the  best 
blood  in  the  country  will  be  uniformly  found 
to  exhibit  the  finest  forms  ;  and  consequently 
the  animal  organization  and  texture  demon¬ 
strate  what  is  generally  termed  blood.  But  if 
a  horse  or  a  mare  presented  the  finest  possi¬ 
ble  form,  with  bone  and  tendon  of  the  best 
quality,  I  would  not  breed^/rom  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  unless  from  blemish ; 
that  is,  free  from  any  blemish  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  eomrnunicated  from  the  parent  to 
the  offspring.  The  strong  sympathy  which 
operates  on  the  foetus  from  the  mind  of  the 
parent  is  demonstrated  in  a  eountless  variety 
of  instances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doetrine 
which  Darwin  has  propagated  on  the  subjeet, 
and  which,  however  romantic  and  fanciful  it 
may  appear  at  the  first  blush,  will  be  found, 
on  investigation,  physiologically  correct; 
how,  for  instance,  would  the  kid  or  the  fawn 
be  aware,  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  that  the  lion  and  the  tiger  were  its  un¬ 
relenting  enemies,  if  the  intelligence  had  not 
been  previously  communicated  ?  But  such  is 
the  case,  as  they  (instinctively,  as  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  expressed)  fly  from  their  enemies  the 
first  moment  they  behold  them,  or  even  (by 
means  of  their  olfactory  organs)  perceive 
fheir  approach.  Similar  observations  will 
apply  to  the  mouse  and  the  cat,  the  rat  and 
the  weasel,  the  pigeon  and  the  hawk ;  and 
indeed  the  most  casual  observer,  if  he  reflect 
for  one  moment  upon  the  subject,  will  be 
abundantly  convinced  of  the  incontestible 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  what  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  call  sympathetic  communication.  It 
is  true,  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  mode 
in  w'hich  the  information  is  thus  mysteriously 
and  wonderfully  transmitted,  but  the  fact  is 
nevertheless  incontrovertible  ;  and  therefore, 
since  the  modus  operandi  is  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  investigation,  we  ought  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  result,  which  we  see 
demonstrated,  in  numberless  instances  around 
us.  Now,  since  we  see  the  sympathetic  ope¬ 
ration.^  of  the  cerebral  organs  thus  transmitted 
from  parents  to  offspring,  how  much  more 
likely  is  any  defect  or  disease  of  the  animal 
organization  to  descend  to  the  progeny  ?  and 
how  careful  therefore  ought  we  to  be  in 
making  our  selection,  that  the  sire  and  dam 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 

In  regard  to  the  horse,  a  sire  or  dam  may 
be  blemished  on  the  knee  from  jumping  a 
wall  or  some  such  circumstance,  and  such 
blemish,  as  far  as  relates  to  breeding,  would 
amount  to  nothing ;  but,  if  the  said  blemish 


was  caused  by  a  fall,  arising  from  malforma¬ 
tion  (from  an  upright  shoulder,  for  instance), 
the  produce  of  such  an  animal  would  be  very 
likely  indeed  to  present  a  similar  defect. 

If  we  select  one  hundred  horses  which  have 
finished  their  racing  career,  we  shall  find 
ninety  at  least,  on  an  average,  with  faulty 
fore  legs ;  and  indeed  diseases  of  the  fore 
legs  generally  appear  before  they  have  left  the 
turf.  The  hind  legs  are  not  so  liable  to  give 
way  or  become  diseased  as  the  fore  legs,  in  my 
opinion  for  the  following  reason; — in  gallop¬ 
ing,  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal  is  forcibly 
thrown  on  the  fore  legs  every  stride  or  stroke  ; 
and  as  the  racer  is  trained  to  go  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  possible  before  (to  become  a 
daisy-cutter'),  the  shock  must  be  very  consi¬ 
derable,  very  great  when  the  ground  happens 
to  be  hard ;  and  therefore  the  injury  that  must 
consequently  ensue  where  the  bone  and  ten¬ 
don  have  not  received  half  their  develope- 
ment  may  be  conceived  perhaps,  but  no  form 
of  words  can  image  it  impressively  or  cor¬ 
rectly  on  the  mind.  In  speaking  of  the  fore 
legs,  I  intend  to  be  understood  as  including 
the  fore  feet  also,  since  it  is  the  delicate  and 
complex  mechanism  of  the  foot  that  gene¬ 
rally  sustains  the  most  serious  injury.  The 
celebrated  Buckle  (now  no  more)  when  called 
upon  to  ride  a  horse  with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted,  uniformly  examined  his  fore  feet, 
and  if  he  felt  himself  satisfied,  mounted  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  When  anything  is  amiss  for¬ 
ward,  it  will  be  detected  by  an  experienced 
eye,  though  it  will  frequently  be  found  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  state  the  precise 
nature  of  it,  or  the  exact  spot  where  it  is  situ¬ 
ated. 

For  reasons  already  given,  it  will  be  easily 
perceived  that  the  hind  legs  are  less  liable  to 
injury  or  disease  than  the  fore  legs  ;  yet,  when 
it  is  considered  that  an  animal  which  does  not 
attain  its  maturity  till  the  age  of  seven,  is 
forced  to  the  severest  exertion  when,  and  fre¬ 
quently  before,  ithas  attained  its  second  year, 
it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  splents, 
curbs,  spavins,  and  capped  hocks  should 
make  their  appearance.  In  the  first  instance, 
each  of  these  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
originated  from  overstrained  exertion  ;  and  if 
the  produce  of  animals  thus  affected  do  not 
present  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  early 
period  of  their  existence,  they  generally  in¬ 
herit  a  predisposition  or  susceptibility  for 
their  easy  reception,  and  they  seldom  fail  to 
make  their  appearance  on  the  most  trifling 
occasion.  Curbs  will  be  found  to  appear 
more  frequently,  where  the  animal  presents 
that  form  of  the  leg  and  thigh  which  gives  to 
the  hock  a  more  angular  appearance  than 
usual. 

As  to  frushes  or  thrushes — choose  which 
name  you  will,  since  the  terms  are  used  in¬ 
discriminately — if  the  foot  be  well  formed 
(as  round  as  possible),  I  think  but  little  of 
them ;  I  have  found  them  generally  to  arise 
from  filth  and  inattention ;  and  I  have  also 
found  that  they  more  frequently  make  their 
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appearance  in  the  feet  of  greedy-feeding 
horses,  than  those  of  a  contrary  description. 
Yet  here  again  we  must  admit  that,  as  like 
produces  like,  so  the  stock  of  greedy-feeding 
horses  is  very  likely  indeed  to  receive  or  in¬ 
herit  a  similar  disposition.  Frushes  w'ould 
appear,  according  to  my  notion,  to  be  the 
overflowings  of  the  juices,  produced  by  too 
much  food,  which  the  ordinary  channels  of 
nature  are  unable  to  carry  off.  Greedy-feed¬ 
ing  horses  are  liable  to  scurf  and  scab  in  the 
hollow  of  the  pasterns,  arising,  I  apprehend, 
from  the  same  cause  ;  but  I  would  not  refuse 
a  greedy-feeder,  but  rather  prefer  a  horse  of 
this  description,  since  frushes  will  seldom 
make  their  appearance  where  proper  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  animal.  Delicate  feeders 
can  never  endure  much  fatigue ;  it  is  true 
they  appear  alert,  lively,  and  even  spirited, 
when  first  brought  out,  because  their  stomach 
and  intestines  are  never  loaded,  generally 
half  empty  ;  they  are  what  I  call  slight-ribbed 
horses,  are  light  in  carcass,  will  show  speed 
for  a  short  distance,  but  cannot  maintain  it. 
They  may  win  a  short  race  ;  but  they  are  ill- 
calculated  for  military  purposes,  incapable 
of  the  fatigue  of  the  chase,  but  may  answer 
for  hacks,  where  long-continued  exertion  is 
not  called  for.  A  shy  feeder  is  frequently 
troublesome,  as  such  an  animal  will  be  often 
found  to  require  stimulants  to  appetite. 

Roaring  is  a  common  disease  among  race¬ 
horses,  more  commonly  found  on  the  race¬ 
course  than  in  the  hunting  or  military  stable, 
or  indeed  anywhere  else.  There  must  be  a 
cause  for  it:  the  racer  is  frequently  on  the 
muzzle  ;  this  produces  crib-biting  ;  the  throat 
of  the  horse  is  bound  with  a  strap  to  prevent 
the  disgusting  practice  of  crib-biting ;  does 
not,  therefore,  this  constant  use  of  the  strap 
frequently  produce  that  constriction  which 
causes  the  animal  to  emit  the  discordant  noise 
called  roaring? 

Roaring  is  a  disease  which  descends  from 
one  generation  to  another.  I  am  aware  that 
the  late  Mr.  Cline  entertained  a  dilferent 
opinion ;  but  innumerable  instances  have 
proved  the  incorrectness  of  it.  The  scientific 
Percevall  particularly  notices  the  subject  in 
his  lectures,  but  his  observations  throw  very 
little  light  on  the  cause  of  this  incurable  dis¬ 
order.  It  is,  however,  an  incontestible  fact, 
that  a  slallion  afflicted  with  roaring  will  ge¬ 
nerally  produce  roarers.  The  disease  may 
not  make  its  appearance  at  first,  but  inasmuch 
as  there  exists  a  predisposition  in  the  system, 
it  generally  shows  itself  at  an  early  period, 
particularly  if  the  animal  is  put  to  severe  ex¬ 
ertion. 

Sinailar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  eyes  :  a 
blind  stallion,  it  is  well  known,  will  produce 
stock  with  eyes  which  generally  lose  their 
sight  at  an  early  period  of  life.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  state,  that  if,  by  accident, 
the  horse  has  lost  his  sight,  it  alters  the  case  ; 
but  where  from  the  smallness,  muddy  or  bad 
quality  of  the  eye,  the  animal  becomes  blind, 
jt  is  very  injudicious  to  breed  from  him, 


The  principle  of  like  producing  like  prevails 
not  only  with  respect  to  animal  organization, 
but  also  to  the  disposition,  or  what  perhaps 
may  be  more  powerfully  expressed,  if  I  be 
allowed  to  use  the  term,  by  mental  tempera¬ 
ment.  Vicious  and  restive  horses  generally 
communicate  those  evil  qualities  to  their  pro¬ 
geny  :  of  the  incontestible  truth  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  we  have  many  living  examples,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  stock  of  the  powerful  grey 
horse  Friend  Ned,  who  died  some  few  years 
ago  ;  and  of  the  living  Lottery,  purchased 
some  time  since  by  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 
for  £1,600.  I  have  seen  a  few  good-tempered 
animals  descended  from  Friend  Ned  ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  stock  manifest  that 
hurly-burly  restive  disposition  for  which  the 
horse  himself  was  so  remarkable.  Restive¬ 
ness  arises  from  laziness,  a  disinclination  to 
exertion,  since  nothing  can  be  quieter  in  the 
stable  than  these  Friend  Neds;  nothing 
ean  be  quieter  on  the  road,  if  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  their  own  pace  ;  but  when  pressed  to 
more  severe  exertion,  they  testify  their  un¬ 
willingness  in  a  manner  very  unpleasant  to 
the  rider,  and  of  course  not  unattended  with 
danger.  The  vice  of  Lottery  is  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  description.  He  is  as  dangerous  in  the 
stable  as  he  was  uncertain  and  dangerous  on 
the  course  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stock 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  this  country 
manifest  much  the  same  vicious  propensities 
as  their  sire. 

These  observations  might  be  extended  to 
many  more  instances,  were  it  necessary,  which 
it  is  not,  as  sufficient  has  been  stated  to  show 
how  highly  advisable  it  is  to  avoid  breeding 
from  horses  of  a  restive  or  vicious  disposition. 

Having  already  noticed  the  defective  or 
diseased  fore  legs,  which  are  generally  found 
in  racers,  we  must  here  observe,  that,  al¬ 
though  in  the  first  instance  the  disease  or  de¬ 
fect  might  be  produced  by  precocious  or  over¬ 
strained  exertions,  yet  it  becomes  hereditary, 
and  is  communicated  from  the  sire  to  his 
progeny.  Champion,  a  horse  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  superiority,  became,  in  the  language 
of  the  school,  amiss  before  ;  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten  he  communicated  the  disease,  and 
though  he  was  the  sire  of  Signoiina  and  seve¬ 
ral  good  racers,  yet,  generally  speaking,  the 
fore  legs  of  his  stock  would  not  stand. 

Instances  might  be  given,  were  it  requisite, 
to  prove  to  demonstration,  not  only  that  the 
vicious  temper  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring, 
not  merely  that  the  form  descends  to  the  pro¬ 
geny,  but  that  almost  all  the  diseases  (if  not 
the  whole  catalogue  of  them)  of  which  the 
horse  is  susceptible  are  also  visited  upon  the 
produce. 

If  a  horse  prove  successful  on  the  turf 
(supposing  him  to  be  quite  free  from  blemish) 
he  continues  to  run  as  long  as  he  has  a  chance 
of  success.  His  age  very  soon  takes  him  out 
of  all  the  great  stakes,  when  he  is  named  for 
the  cups  ;  and  as  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
handicapped,  he  is  weighted  to  reduce  him 
to  a  level  with  inferior  competitors,  and  he 
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must  be  an  extraordinary  animal  indeed  that 
can  continue  to  support  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  overload  which  he  is  thus  doomed 
to  carry.  Speaking  on  the  broad  principle, 
the  horse  either  breaks  down,  is  stumped  up,  or 
battered  to  pieces,  before  he  has  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity,  before  he  has  reached  his  seventh 
year  ;  very  often  before  he  has  attained  his 
fifth  year,  or  perhaps  his  fourth,  or  perhaps 
his  third.  However,  let  his  age  be  what  it 
may  when  he  leaves  the  course,  if  his  perform¬ 
ance  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  notice,  he  is  announced  as  a  stal¬ 
lion,  He  is  thus  announced,  be  it  repeated, 
after  having  had  his  tendons  strained  to  their 
utmost  tension — even  to  cracking ;  after  hav¬ 
ing,  from  over-strained  exertion,  become  a 
cripple  before,  and  thrown  up  curbs  and  spa¬ 
vins  behind  ;  after  having  had,  in  fact,  his 
constitution  destroyed,  and  his  vigour  conse¬ 
quently  irreparably  injured.  Can  a  healthy 
vigorous  stock  be  expected  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?  Certainly  not :  yet  such  is  the 
present  state  of  the  turf ! 

That  very  superior  horse  Birmingham  was 
destroyed  by  over-exertion.  Beardsworth 
his  original  owner,  advertised  him  for  sale  in 
the  early  part  of  1833,  and  he  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Scarisbrick,  of 
Lancashire,  at  the  price  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  ;  shortly  after  suspicions  were  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  his  soundness.  I  saw  him 
come  out  for  his  first  race  in  1833,  at  Ches¬ 
ter  ;  I  saw  him  take  his  gallop  early  in  the 
morning,  two  days  previously  to  his  running, 
and  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
laboured  under  the  first  degree  of  roaring. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  on  the  demise  of  Mr.  Scarisbrick, 
this  horse  was  purchased  by  a  Russian  agent 
for  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  He  will  unques¬ 
tionably  produce  inferior  and  diseased  stock  ; 
his  legs  are  battered  and  his  wind  diseased, 
that  is,  he  is  by  this  time  a  confirmed  and  in¬ 
veterate  roarer.  The  Russian  agent  was  a 
miserable  judge  ;  he  had  no  idea  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  physiology,  or  he  would  not  thus  have 
spent  his  master’s  money ;  but,  indeed,  he 
laboured  under  much  the  same  degree  of  ig¬ 
norance  as  all  these  agents  do  with  whom  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing;  they 
form  their  opinion  principally  from  the  suc¬ 
cessful  races  which  the  horse  has  run,  a  cri¬ 
terion  upon  which  dependence  should  never 
be  implicitly  placed. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  few  of  our  successful  racers  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  good  stock.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  manner  in  which  a  racer 
is  prepared  for  the  course ;  at  the  physic 
which  is  administered  to  him  ;  at  the  sweat¬ 
ings,  the  bleedings,  &c.,  to  which  he  is  sub¬ 
jected:  let  us  consider  these  circumstances, 
physiologically  or  philosophically,  and  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  where  a 
horse  or  mare  has  been  kept  on  the  turf  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  constitution  must  have 
sustained  so  much  injury  as  to  preclude 


healthy  or  vigorous  slock.  Further,  let  it 
be  kept  steadily  in  mind,  that  some  of  our 
best  racers  have  been  produced  from  animals 
which  had  scarcely  ever  appeared  on  the 
turf, — in  some  instances  where  they  had  never 
appeared,  perhaps  had  never  been  trained. 

I  could  specify  several,  if  not  many,  living 
instances  of  battered  and  diseased  stallions, 
whose  produce  are  sure  to  inherit  the  defects 
of  the  sire,  but  it  might  appear  invidious,  and 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  state,  that  any 
breeder  anxious  to  obtain  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
promising  stock,  should  select  the  parents, 
both  sire  and  dam,  in  the  lirst  place  for  their 
vigorous  health,  and  in  the  next,  for  their 
form  and  animal  organization.  Should  the 
dam  be  defective  in  any  point,  if,  for  in¬ 
stance,  she  be  too  light  in  the  hind  quarters, 
a  sire  should  be  chosen  of  an  opposite  form. 
Should  the  sire  be  rather  upright  in  the 
shoulder,  select  a  dam  remarkable  for  the 
slope  of  that  part,  and  thus  proeeed  to  coun¬ 
teract  defects  in  form.  If  the  form  of  both 
be  perfect,  nothing  more  can  be  wished  on 
that  score.  It  is  very  injudicious  to  breed 
from  a  very  old  horse  or  a  very  old  mare,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter. 

The  thread  of  our  story  brings  us  again  to 
notiee  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  Eclipse,  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  &c.  The  stock  of  the  Godol¬ 
phin  Arabian  (contrary  to  expectation,  since 
his  trial  as  a  stallion  was  merely  the  result  of 
accident)  proved  excellent  runners,  and 
healthy  vigorous  animals,  though  the  horse 
was  held  in  no  estimation  prior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  first-born.  Lath ;  but,  although 
the  Godolphin  Arabian  could  not  race  him¬ 
self,  yet,  as  he  had  never  been  put  to  any 
over-straining  exertion,  was  altogether  a 
healthy  vigorous  animal,  and  had  attained 
maturity,  he  produced  excellent  stock  —  at 
least  till  he  became  feeble  from  age,  when 
his  stock  degenerated  in  the  same  ratio. 

Eclipse,  more  celebrated  than  any  horse 
for  the  superiority  of  his  stock,  did  not  make 
his  appearance  as  a  racer  till  he  was  five 
years  old  ;  and  such  was  his  power  and  speed 
that  he  won  all  his  races  merely  going  at  his 
rate — he  was  never  touched  with  either  whip 
or  spur.  His  career  on  the  course  was  short ; 
no  person  would  name  in  a  stake  in  which 
Eclipse  appeared  ;  and  the  horse  was  there¬ 
fore  withdrawn  from  the  turf  in  the  very 
vigour  of  life,  free  from  blemish.  His  stock 
proved  of  the  very  first  description  for  some 
time  ;  and  such  was  the  unreflecting  infatua¬ 
tion  of  the  times,  that  much  surprise  was  ex* 
pressed  when  this  extraordinary  horse,  en¬ 
feebled  by  extreme  age,  no  longer  answered 
the  ignorant  calculations  of  the  breeders. 

Sir  Peter  Teazle,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  left  the  turf  with  a  constitution  un¬ 
impaired  ;  he  became  a  favourite  stallion, 
and  answered  the  expectations  entertained 
from  his  extraordinary  performances,  till, 
like  the  horse  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  enfeebled  by  age,  similar  results 
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and  similar  disappointments  were  experi¬ 
enced. 

The  next  object  of  consideration  is  the  de- 
j^rees  or  deg^ree  of  consanguinity,  which  should 
be  remote,  or  perhaps  better  avoided  altoge¬ 
ther.  The  system  of  breeding  in-and-in  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  injudicious  ; 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  too  great 
a  proximity  in  our  present  racing  stock.  The 
first  conjunction  upon  the  in-and-in  system 
will  produce  no  falling  oft’  in  beauty,  though 
a  decrease  in  vigour  and  energy  will  be  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  second  conjunction  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  very  distinguishable  inferiority.  If 
the  system  be  pursued  for  several  successions, 
the  procreative  faculties  fail.  If  we  look  at 
human  nature,  we  shall  find  that  about  the 
third  conjunction  of  the  in-and-in  system, 
imbecility  ensues,  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
idiotcy  ;  something  similar  may  be  observed 
in  the  horse.  The  Earl  of  Derby  continued 
to  breed  upon  the  Sir  Peter  Teazle  strain  till 
he  could  produce  nothing.  Disease,  particu¬ 
larly  scrofula,  is  produced  by  the  in-and-in 
system.  If  we  look  at  many  of  the  secluded 
villages  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  are  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  intermarry  with  each 
other,  we  shall  find  that  the  greater  part  die 
of  scrofula,  frequently  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  and  as  far  as  relates  tonumerical  strength, 
we  seldom  find  an  increase.  If  we  look  at 
the  feathered  creation,  or  animals  in  a  state 
of  nature,  we  shall  find  that  each  seeks  his 
mate  amongst  strangers,  a  manifest  indication 
of  the  wise  decree  of  Providence  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  the  species. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
would  seem  that  an  importation  of  Arabian 
blood  might  be  beneficially  introduced  into 
our  racing  stock  ;  and  such  is  my  opinion  ; 
but  the  breeder  will  urge  as  an  objection  the 
inferior  size  of  the  genuine  Arabian,  and  that 
it  will  take  several  successive  removes  before 
that  length  of  stride  can  be  obtained,  for 
which  the  English  racer  is  distinguished  above 
all  horses  in  the  world.  And  there  certainly 
is  great  weight  in  this  objection,  unless  some 
of  those  horses  mentioned  by  Bruce  could  be 
procured,  and  which  have  been  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  former  numbers. 

In  breeding  for  the  turf,  the  great  object  to 
be  attained  is  speed,  and  the  power  or  capa¬ 
city  of  maintaining  it.  In  the  troop  horse 
and  the  hunter,  more  substance  and  more 
strength  are  requisite,  united  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible.  The  racer  is  taught  or 
trained  to  throw  all  his  force  forward,  and  to 
go  as  near  the  ground  as  possible  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attaining  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
The  troop  horse  and  the  hunter  are  taught  to 
acquire  a  more  lofty  action  for  the  purpose  of 
safety.  The  hack  forms  another  variety;  a 
thoroughly  good  hack  is  seldom  met  with. 
Cobs  seem  at  present  to  be  the  favourites :  a 
hack  should  be  a  strong  compact  animal,  and 
a  safe  goer. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mode  of 


going  in  the  horse  is  the  effect  of  education  ; 
and  that  a  thorough-bred  horse  will  just  as 
easily  acquire  the  more  lofty  action  of  the 
war  horse,  the  hunter,  or  the  hack,  as  the 
daisy-cutting  method  of  the  course. 

Now,  if  I  could  so  rule  it,  I  would  have  the 
four  varieties  which  I  have  enumerated  tho¬ 
rough-bred  or  full  blood,  since  from  the  su¬ 
perior  form  and  texture  of  the  thorough-bred 
horse  he  is  capable  of  enduring  more  fatigue 
his  paces  are  lighter,  more  elastic,  and  con¬ 
sequently  easier  to  his  rider.  But  in  the 
thorough-bred  horse,  great  difficulty  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  attaining  the  requisite  bulk.  How¬ 
ever  we  seldom  meet  with  a  saddle  horse,  at 
the  present  day,  destitute  of  blood  ;  and  as  the 
English  are  distinguished  above  all  other 
people  for  their  attachment  to  horse  flesh 
and  since  we  have  many  incontestible  proofs 
of  the  extraordinary  improvements  in  physi¬ 
ology  efl'ected  by  genius  and  perseverance 
we  may  perhaps  at  no  distant  period,  witness 
this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
nothing  but  blood  under  the  saddle.  In  such 
a  case  our  cavalry,  at  present  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation,  would  be  invincible. 

It  IS,  however,  to  the  race  course  that  we 
are  to  look  principally  for  improvement ;  for 
to  such  perfection  has  racing  arrived,  that  out 
of  vast  numbers  bred  for  the  course,  few  are 
found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualities,  and 
consequently  come  into  the  hands  of  the  fox- 
hunter,  the  stage-master,  &c.  &c. 

So  convinced,  indeed,  have  foreigners  be¬ 
come  of  the  superiority  of  our  horses,  that  for 
some  time  back  several  German  noblemen 
have  imported  many  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  inferior  breed  of  their  own 
country.  They  have  also,  in  imitation  of  this 
country,  established  races,  aware  that  the 
best  (if  not  the  only)  method  of  acquiring  and 
keeping  up  a  superior  breed  of  horses,  must 
arise  from  the  excitement  and  indefatigable 
emulation  which  they  call  into  action.  Many 
ot  the  French  nobility  and  men  of  wealth 
have  energetically  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
improvement  in  their  breed  of  horses  :  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  Louis  Philippe  pur¬ 
chased  that  magnificent  animal  Lottery  ;  the 
jorm  of  this  horse  is  almost  everything  that 
could  be  desired :  his  temper  alone  is  to  be 
dreaded  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  neutralized  in  his 
progeny,  by  far  the  most  likely  mode  of  ac¬ 
complishing  that  object  is  crossing  him  with 
loreign  stock.  Even  as  far  as  relates  to  con¬ 
sanguinity,  if  the  nearest  degrees  were  placed 
m  early  life  in  different  climates,  and  the 
f  41  (according  to  the  circumstances 

ot  the  climates),  and  afterwards  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  procreation,  the  de¬ 
tective  or  diseased  stock  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  not  fail  to  ensue,  might 
perhaps  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided. 

The  French  Monarch  is  no  sportsman  ;  so 
tar  from  it,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  aversion  for  the  sports  of  the  field  ;  and  a 
si^milar  remark  will  apply  to  him  in  regard  to 
the  turt :  yet,  from  an  ardent  desire  to  im- 
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prove  the  horses  of  his  country,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  used  in  the  cavalry,  he  becomes 
the  patron  of  the  race  course,  as  well  as  a 
spectator  of  its  animating  operations. 

However,  our  Continental  neighbours 
would  do  well,  when  they  are  importing 
horses  from  this  country,  to  import  grooms 
also,  and  indeed  jockeys,  if  they  are  anxious 
for  eminence  on  the  course ;  since,  in  regard 
to  these  two  classes,  they  are  placed  at  an 
immeasureable  distance.  This,  in  fact,  they 
have  done  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  adopt  what 
plan  they  will,  a  century  at  least  must  elapse 
before  they  can  enter  into  any  thing  like  ri¬ 
valry  with  the  English  turf.  The  system  of 
grooming  in  England  (as  far  at  least  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  race-horse)  is  frequently  over¬ 
strained,  of  which  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
Chifneys  is  a  striking  illustration.  As  far  as 
relates  to  jockey  ship,  it  has  attained  the  acme 
of  perfection,  as  exemplified  in  the  riding  of 
Robinson,  of  Chifney,  of  Day,  of  Darling  : 
these  men  have  reached  the  head  of  their 
profession,  they  constitute  the  first  class  :  the 
second  class  is  composed  of  such  men  as  G. 
Edwards,  W.  Scott,  Pa\is,  Conolly,  Chap¬ 
pell,  Lye,  Spring,  &c. :  in  the  third  class  may 
be  placed  Wheatley,  Nelson,  Ternpleman, 
Lear,  &c.  The  very  worst  class  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  jocks  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  France  and  the  Continent. 
The  latter  do  not  understand  the  method  of 
husbanding  the  horse's  powers,  of  taking  a 
pull  at  him,  of  lifting  him  along,  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  him  well  home  when  beaten  ;  in  fact,  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  finishing  touches  of  the 
art. 

The  Americans  have  of  late  years  entered 
into  turf  affairs  with  unparalleled  intensity 
and  spirit;  they  have,  like  the  English,  im¬ 
bibed  an  invincible  passion  for  horse-racing. 
I  have  several  times  observed,  in  the  course 
of  this  paper,  that  like  produces  like,  and 
hence  we  perceive  the  same  feeling  in  the 
Americans  which  has  long  been  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  their  progenitors.  Our  trans¬ 
atlantic  brethren  have  spared  no  expence  in 
procuring  horses  from  this  country  ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  have  at  times  been  most 
egregiously  duped.  The  most  barefaced  trick 
which  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  successfully 
played  upon  them,  is  the  case  of  Autocrat ;  a 
grey  horse,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  from 
whom  he  was  purchased  for  twenty-five  pounds, 
by  Jackson,  the  person  who  brought  to  this 
country  those  unparalleled  trotters.  Rattler 
and  Tom  Thumb.  Autocrat  never  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  racer,  nor,  indeed,  was 
such  a  circumstance  possible,  as  he  exhibited 
not  one  single  good  point.  It  is  something 
more  than  two  years  since  I  saw  him  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  in  the  stable  of  Mr.  Lucas,  immediately 
prior  to  his  embarkation  for  America.  Auto¬ 
crat  is  an  inveterate  crib-biter,  a  confirmed 
roarer,  and  has  the  worst  fore  legs  I  ever 
saw  ;  jfrom  an  attentive  examination  of  this 
horse,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  blood 
h?i,d  become  impure,  his  constitution  diseased ; 


effects  similar  to  what  may  be  expected  from 
the  system  of  breeding  in  and  in.  Recurring 
to  the  maxim,  that  like  produces  like,  what 
mischief  must  ensue,  since,  at  this  moment, 
this  Autocrat,  this  rotten  horse,  is  the  fa¬ 
vourite  stallion  in  the  United  States!  Jack- 
son  took  with  him,  to  America,  papers  which 
he  got  printed  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  deception,  and,  by  this  and  similar  ma- 
naeuvres,  so  far  did  he  succeed  in  the  fraud, 
that  he  sold  a  share  of  the  horse  for  a  large 
sum,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  for  something  ap¬ 
proaching  one  thousand  pounds.  This  same 
Jackson  also  purchased  Hedgeford,  a  third- 
rate  weedy  horse  ;  yet  has  this  man,  by  means 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  contrived 
to  raise  this  horse  also  in  respect  as  a  stallion. 
These  are  convincing  proofs  that  the  Americans 
have  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  turf  affairs  ; 
that,  in  fact,  they  are  incapable  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  for  themselves,  since  a  very 
indifferent  judge  of  horse  flesh  would  not  fail 
to  turn  with  contempt  from  the  two  animals 
in  question.  Jackson,  however,  has  already 
realized  a  little  fortune  by  the  double 
cheat ! 

But  our  Transatlantic  brethren  obtained  a 
valuable  acquisition  in  Fylde,  bred  by  the 
late  Mr.  Clifton,  of  Lytham,  Lancashire, 
Fylde  proved  himself  a  very  superior  racer  : 
his  legs  are  perfect  (a  rare  circumstance)  his 
constitution  good,  his  form  fine  ;  he  is  some¬ 
thing  above  sixteen  hands,  accompanied  with 
action  as  light  and  as  pretty  as  possible.  Yet 
has  this  splendid  horse  been  thrown  into  the 
back  ground  by  such  a  diseased  ugly  brute  as 
Autocrat. 

The  Americans  have  received  several  valu¬ 
able  animals  from  this  country,  besides  Fylde, 
particularly  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Conah  of  Liverpool,  nor  can  the  Trans-Atlan¬ 
tic  turfites  do  better  than  trust  their  commis¬ 
sions  to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Connah  was 
anxious  to  have  purchased  Lettery,  but  was 
outbid  by  the  king  of  the  French.  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bin,  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  not  long 
since  purchased  Sir  Hercules,  as  well  as 
several  other  thorough-breds  for  the  American 
stud. 

Once  more  let  it  be  remarked,  that  those 
who  breed  from  imperfect  or  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  ought  not  to  expect  good  stock.  The 
main  and  leading  principle  should  be  to  se¬ 
lect  the  sire  and  dam  with  fine  forms,  sound 
constitutions,  free  from  blemish,  and  in  the 
vigor  of  life  :  then,  and  then  only,  can  satis¬ 
factory  results  be  reasonably  anticipated.  If 
we  take  a  glance  at  vegetable  nature,  we 
shall  find  that  the  agriculturist,  from  long 
experience,  has  become  well  aware  that  if  his 
seed  be  defective,  di.seased,  or  of  an  inferior 
quality,  be  cannot  expect  a  good  or  healthy 
crop :  hence,  the  grain  which  he  deposits  In 
the  earth  is  selected  with  the  greatest  care. 
It  need  hardly  be  observed  how  powerfully 
this  principle  applies  to  the  object  under  con¬ 
sideration. 
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CONCLUSIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preeed- 
ing  pages,  if  the  reader  will  reflect  for  one 
moment,  he  will  perceive,  that,  as  the 
thorough-bred  horse  exhibits  a  very  superior 
animal  organization,  inasmuch  as  his  bone  is 
larger  and  more  solid,  his  tendon  stronger,  and 
much  better  defined,  his  muscle  more  firm  and 
more  elastic  :  in  fact,  as  his  form  and  quality 
are  so  much  superior,  it  results  that  he  is  much 
more  active,  much  more  fleet  and  much  more 
powerful,  than  any  other  variety  of  the  tribe. 
In  consequence  of  this  admirable  concentra¬ 
tion  of  superior  qualities,  he  will  not  only 
perform  much  more  labour  in  a  given  space 
of  time,  repeat  the  task  oftener,  but  comes 
much  quicker  round  again  if  he  happens  to 
be  over-marked  ;  that  is,  when  over-fatigued, 
he  sooner  becomes  re-invigorated  than  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  inferior  blood.  When  a  horse  of  the 
latter  description  has  been  over-marked, 
his  spirit  sinks,  and  he  frequently  dies  under 
it ;  should  this  not  happen,  his  recovery  is 
slow,  and  his  restoration  seldom,  if  ever, 
complete. 

If  we  pursue  the  investigation,  we  shall 
find  that  the  thorough-bred  horse  is  as  re¬ 
markable  for  his  instinctive  sagacity  as  for 
the  superiority  of  his  animal  powers  :  he  is 
more  susceptible  of  education  than  others  of 
his  tribe,  and  is  consequently  sooner  instruct¬ 
ed  in  whatever  may  be  required  of  him, 
arising  no  doubt  from  his  superior  energy  and 
courage,  qualities  which  uniformly  produce 
great  confidence.  If  we  look  to  other  varieties 
of  animated  nature,  to  birds  for  instance,  we 
shall  find  that  the  bolder  and  more  courageous 
the  bird,  the  more  easily  is  he  taught  the  les¬ 
sons  which  man  chooses  to  impart.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  those  beautiful  birds,  the 
Peregrine  Falcon  and  the  Merlin  Hawk,  are 
incontestible  illustrations.  No  person  can 
contemplate  the  impression  (or  expressiouy 
perhaps,  would  be  a  better  term)  of  the  Pere¬ 
grine  Falcon  without  feeling  a  conviction  of 
the  bird^s  undaunted  courage  :  to  say  nothing 
of  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  he  is  armed 
for  war  or  rapine,  his  erect  attitude,  his  very 
large  bold  eye,  its  clear,  vigorous,  and  un- 
quaiiing  expression,  unite  in  producing  the 
idea  of  a  very  superior  and  a  very  energetic 
spirit.  The  Merlin  Hawk  may  be  regarded 
as  a  dwarf  Peregrine  Falcon  :  similar  in  form, 
form  and  expression,  similar  in  plumage, 
similar  in  habits,  the  difference  in  these  birds 
maybe  said  to  result  merely  from  the  size, 
the  Peregrine  being  thrice  as  large  as  the 
Merlin.  In  one  respect,  however,  they  per¬ 
fectly  agree  :  they  immediately  become  fami¬ 
liar  with  man,  and  evince  a  susceptibility  of 
education  which  will  be  vainly  sought  in  any 
other  class,  variety,  or  ramification,  of  the 
feathered  creation.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  it 
will  be  found  to  obtain,  throughout  animated 
nature,  that  the  more  courageous  the  animal, 
the  more  easily  is  it  domesticated,  and,  in¬ 
duced  to  assume  habits  at  variance  with  its 
original  destination, 


Hence,  we  may  very  reasonably  con¬ 
clude,  that,  as  the  thorough-bred  horse 
possesses  greater  courage  than  the  baser 
breeds,  so  is  he  more  capable  of  receiving  in¬ 
structions.  I  must  recapitulate  : — being  more 
powerful,  more  active,  more  fleet,  more 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  more  courageous 
(and  consequently  more  tractable,  and  an 
apter  scholar),  than  any  other  variety  of  his 
tribe,  he  is  consequently  infinitely  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  military  purposes. 

If  we  take  a  slight  glance  at  the  period 
when  the  Turks  first  rushed  into  Europe  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  disciplined  legions  of  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  wq  shall  find  that  they 
uniformly  placed  their  principal  dependence 
on  their  cavalry,  which  was  numerous;  and 
(though,  as  far  as  related  to  military  move¬ 
ments,  was  what  might  be  justly  termed  irre¬ 
gular)  proved  invincible.  Their  horses, 
though  not  exactly  what  we  understand 
by  the  genuine  Arabian,  were,  neverthe¬ 
less,  nearly  allied  to  him,  and  infinitely 
superior  to  those  of  their  opponents  ;  further, 
they  were  more  tractable — they  obeyed  the 
most  trifling  motion  of  the  rider  with  astonish¬ 
ing  alacrity ;  consequently  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  little  trouble  he  experienced  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  horse,  was  enabled  to  use  his 
scimetar  with  more  activity  and  effect.  When 
the  Turks,  after  they  became  possessed  of 
Constantinople,  invaded  Italy,  their  army 
consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  and,  though  they 
thus  opposed  themselves  to  the  best  disciplined 
troops  and  the  most  skilful  leaders  of  those 
times,  the  Italian  soldiers,  both  horse  and 
foot,  were  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposing  these  active,  though  semi- 
barbarous,  horsemen.  To  the  very  same 
cause  we  may  attribute  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  Crassus  and  his  army  by  the 
Parthians. 

What  is  the  present  mode  of  providing 
horses  for  the  British  army?  It  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  instrumentality  of  agency. 
When  horses  are  wanted,  persons  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  procure  them  at  a  stipulated  price.  It  be¬ 
comes  the  object,  therefore,  of  those  persons  to 
procure  the  horses  at  the  lowest  price  possible, 
in  order  to  enhance  their  profits  :  so  long  as 
the  animal  will  pass,  it  is  sufficient  for  their 
purpose — it  is  all  they  aim  at ;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  sinister  influ¬ 
ence  which  such  a  system  is  calculated  to 
bring  into  active  operation,  must  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  worst  consequences.  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  peculation  which  will  not  fail  to 
result,  the  horses  appointed  for  a  particular 
regiment  will  be  uniformly  found  ill-assorted 
individuals.  The  colour  may  not  be  an  out¬ 
rage  upon  the  order  received  ;  the  height  and 
the  age  may  be  equally  unobjectionable;  but 
in  what  manner  have  these  animals  been  edu¬ 
cated  ? — that  is,  for  what  purpose  have  they 
been  employed  prior  to  the  period  when  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  contractors  for  the 
army?  Not  in  any  thing  analogous  to  the 
military  manege  or  piiljtary  manoeuvres,  but, 
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as  they  have  arrived  at  that  age  when  their 
habits  may  be  said  to  have  become  fixed^ 
they  are  consequently  ill  calculated  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  have  been  brought 
together:  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  our 
cavalry  to  reach  that  degree  of  perfection 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  (that  is, 
under  a  correct  system  of  breeding,  training, 
and  management,)  might  be  confidently  an¬ 
ticipated  ;  which  might,  indeed,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  accomplished ;  and  that,  too,  at  a 
much  less  expence  than  tie  government  is  at 
present  called  upon  to  pay  for  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

If  we  look  at  human  nature,  it  is  very  well 
known,  that  one  person  will  excel  as  a  me¬ 
chanic,  another  as  a  musician,  and  so  on  ; 
and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  same 
individual  to  become  an  adept  in  every  art 
and  science;  and,  above  all,  that  when  once 
habits  have  become  fixed,  that  when  a  man 
has  exercised  any  art  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  it  is  no  easy  task  for  that  person  to 
abandon  his  established  occupation  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  a  profession 
diftering  very  widely  from  it.  No;  if  we  are 
anxious  to  attain  perfection  in  any  art  or  sci¬ 
ence,  we  should  pursue  that,  and  that  only. 
If,  therefore,  we  apply  this  reasoning  to  the 
brute  creation,  we  ought  surely  to  make  every 
allowance  for  the  horse,  whose  faculties  can 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  by  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  so  pre-eminently  disti  guished. 

It  will  naturally  enough  be  asked,  how  I 
would  remedy  the  evils  of  which  I  complain  ? 
To  which  I  answer, — I  would  breed  the  horses 
for  military  purposes,  and  train  them  exclu¬ 
sively  for  that  employment.  A  horse  that  has 
been  trained  to  the  course  and  raced  for  several 
years,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  makes  a  good 
hunter.  His  business  as  a  racer  has  taught 
him  a  mode  of  going,  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  chase,  and  the  horse  there¬ 
fore  experiences  the  utmost  difficulty  in  aban¬ 
doning  what,  from  “  habit,  has  become 
second  nature, and  substituting  an  action  to 
which  he  has  never  been  accustomed,  and 
which  he  consequently  does  not  understand. 
I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  that  the 
thorough-bred  horse  seldom  jumps  well,  an 
idea  which  has  arisen  from  the  racer  having 
been  removed  to  the  hunting  stable,  and  been 
forced  into  a  new  profession,  with  his  racing 
habits  and  modes  confirmed  upon  him. 

The  quality  of  cavalry  must  mainly  arise 
from  the  horses.  This  indispensable  part  of  an 
army,  to  be  absolutely  efficient,  must  be  mount¬ 
ed  accordingly.  I  would  therefore  have  horses 
bred  purposely  for  the  military,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  observed  :  I  would  have  them  trained 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  only,  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  their  attention  would  be  always  di¬ 
rected  to  the  same  system,  a  degree  of  supe¬ 
riority,  or  comparative  perfection,  would  be 
attained  which  it  is  impossible  can  result 
from  the  present,  or,  indeed,  any  other,  plan. 
When  I  say  that  I  would  have  the  horses 
thorough- bred,  I  shall  be  asked  how  I  would 


contrive  to  produce  them  with  sufficient  bulk 
for  military  purposes  ?  To  which  I  answer, 
that,  having  shewn  the  surprising  alterations 
(not  to  say  improvements)  which  have  been 
effected  in  animals ;  having  also  instanced 
the  hunters  of  Mr.  Little  Gilmour,  (to  which 
I  could  add  those  of  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Shrews¬ 
bury:  of  the  late  Mr.  Scarisbrick,  of  Scaris- 
brick  Hall,  Lancashire  :  those  of  Sir  J.  L.  L. 
Kaye,  of  the  Grange,  Yorkshire  ;  and  a  score 
of  other  instances  ;)  I  entertain  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  of  being  able  to  produce  thorough¬ 
breds  sufficiently  bulky,  not  only  for  the  Dra¬ 
goons,  but  for  the  Horse  Guards  Blue,  and  the 
Life  Guards  also.  Let  it,  however,  be  steadily 
kept  in  mind,  that  bulk,  without  blood, 
amounts  to  nothing,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
present  subject;  or,  in  other  words,  quantity 
(measurement  or  dimensions,)  will  not  supply 
the  deficiency  of  quality.  A  square  inch  of 
bone  from  a  thorough-bred  horse  is  much 
heavier  than  a  square  inch  from  a  cart¬ 
horse,  the  latter  being  more  porous,  or  less 
solid,  than  the  former.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  tendon  and  the  muscle. 
Consequently,  a  thorough-bred  horse  will  be 
stronger  than  a  cart  horse,  in  little  more  than 
half  the  compass.  It  is  asserted  (and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  fact,)  that  the  thorough-bred 
horse  can  support  a  greater  weight  on  his 
back  than  the  cart  horse.  Prior  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  war,  and  for  some  time 
after  it  broke  out,  the  Blues  (and  the  Life 
Guards  also,)  were  mounted  upon  absolute 
carl  horses^  and  became  convinced  from  wo- 
ful  experience,  that  such  animals  would  not 
answer  the  purpose.  The  Blues  were  sent  to 
Flanders  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when 
it  became  manifest  that  their  horses  were 
miserably  deficient  in  activity  ;  that  they  were 
unable  to  endure  the  fatigues,  or  support  the 
privations  of  campaigning.  The  greater  part 
of  them  died.  But  I  must  honestly  confess 
that  I  should  not  like  to  be  confined  to  the 
colour  of  the  horses  which  are  used  by  the 
two  last-mentioned  regiments,  were  I  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  question,  as  I 
feel  a  paramount  objection  to  black — it  is  a 
presumptive  proof  of  base  blood.  I  shall  be 
told  that  black  racers  have  been  seen  on  the 
course:  I  have  seen  them  myself,  but  never 
saw  a  superior  racer  of  that  colour.  Black- 
and-all-black,  I  shall  be  told,  was  a  superior 
horse,  and  a  similar  remark  may  be  extended 
to  several  others :  but  as  I  never  either  saw 
or  heard  of  a  genuine  black  Arabian,  these 
black  thorough-breds  shew  that  they  have  in¬ 
herited  the  colour,  at  least,  from  base  blood  ; 
and  where  the  baser  colour  appears,  I  should 
be  suspicious  of  the  quality. 

This  country  affords  every  facility  for  car¬ 
rying  the  plan  into  execution,  of  government 
breeding  horses  for  military  purposes.  It 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  that  horses  bred 
for  our  cavalry  should,  in  early  life,  be  artifi¬ 
cially  fed  to  repletion,  like  the  racer  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  foals  were  sufficiently  old 
and  strong  to  leave  their  dams,  they  might  be 
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allowed  to  run  in  the  different  forests  and  crown 
lands  (under  proper  management,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,)  during  not  only  the  early  part,  but  fora 
great  period  of  their  education.  I  shall  not 
go  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  plan,  as  I  do 
not  imagine  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  times 


are  well  calculated  for  such  an  undertaking : 
nor  can  any  doubt  be  entertained  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  an  invincible  cavalry  might  be  thus 
formed  at  less  than  half  the  expence  at  which 
it  is  at  present  got  together. 


HUNTING  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


S I R — Of  all  the  modes  of  hunting  ever  adopted ,  the 
most  singular  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  most  curious, 
is  that  practised  by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
An  Indian  will  envelope  himself  in  the  skin  of  a 
deer,  and  imitate  the  motions  of  that  animal  so 
accurately  as  to  be  enabled  thus  to  approach  a 
herd  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion  in  those 
shy  and  timid  animals ;  when,  placing  himself  pro¬ 
perly  for  the  purpose,  he  of  course  seizes  his  vic¬ 
tim  .  A  better  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
savages  carried  this  mimicry  cannot  be  given  than 
by  reciting  the  following  occurrence : — 

In  the  year  1779,  when  the  war  with  the  United 
States  was  vigorously  conducted  on  the  American 
Continent,  a  division  of  the  British  Army  was  en¬ 
camped  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  in  a  position 
so  favoured  by  nature,  that  it  was  difficult  for  any 
military  art  to  surprise  it.  The  Americans  had 
incorporated  the  Indians  into  their  ranks,  and  had 
rendered  them  useful  in  a  species  of  warfare  to 
which  their  genius  and  habits  of  life  had  peculiarly 
adapted  them.  They  sallied  out  of  their  impene¬ 
trable  forests,  and  with  their  arrows  and  toma¬ 
hawks  committed  daily  waste  upon  the  British 
Army  :  surprising  their  centinels,  cutting  off  their 
stiagglers  ;  and,  the  moment  the  alarm  was  given, 
they  fled  with  such  swiftness,  as  to  defy  all  or¬ 
dinary  pursuit,  and  retired  into  fastnesses  whither 
it  was  dangerous,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  follow 
them.  In  order  therefore  to  limit  as  far  as  possible 
this  species  of  desultory  warfare,  it  was  the  custom 
with  each  regiment  to  extend  its  outposts  to  a 
great  distance  beyond  the  encampment,  to  station 
centinels  some  miles  in  the  woods,  and  to  keep  a 
constant  guard  round  the  main  body,  A  regiment 
of  foot  was  at  this  period  stationed  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  boundless  savannah,  and  its  particular 
duty  was  to  guard  every  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  main  body.  Its  centinels  were  stationed  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  into  the  woods,  and  perpetually 
disappeared  without  communicating  the  least  alarm, 
or  ever  being  heard  of  after.  Not  a  trace  was  left 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  conveyed 
away,  except  that  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  few 
drops  of  blood  were  observed.  The  centinels  were 
replaced  every  four  hours ;  and  at  the  appointed 
time  the  guard  uniformly  marched  to  relieve  the 
post,  aud  as  uniformly  found  the  man  gone.  This 
mysterious  circumstance  excited  consternation,  and 
when  the  fourth  centinel  was  about  to  occupy  the 
post,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  though  a  man 


of  undoubted  courage  ;  and  the  colonel  of  the  re¬ 
giment,  who  had  accompanied  the  guard  to  the 
spot,  immediately  observed  that  he  would  leave 
no  man  against  his  will ;  when  a  gallant  fellow 
stepped  from  the  ranks,  and  volunteered  to  take  the 
post ;  “  I  will  not  be  taken  away  alive,^^  said  he, 
“  and  you  shall  hear  of  me  on  the  least  alarm.  If 
a  crow  chatters,  or  a  leaf  falls,  you  shall  hear  my 
musket.^’  The  colonel  applauded  his  courage, 
and  told  him  he  would  be  right  to  fire  on  the  least 
noise  that  was  ambiguous.  His  comrades  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  left  him  a  melancholy  fore¬ 
boding.  The  company  marched  back,  and  waited 
the  event  with  trembling  anxiety  in  the  guard¬ 
house.  An  hour  had  elapsed,  and  every  ear  was 
upon  the  rack  for  the  report  of  the  musket,  when 
suddenly  the  discharge  was  heard.  The  guard 
immediately  marched,  accompanied  by  the  colonel 
and  most  of  the  experienced  officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  they  approached  the  post,  the 
following  explanation  took  place :  “  I  told  your 
honour, said  the  centinel,  “  that  I  sliould  fire  if 
I  heard  the  least  noise,  and  this  resolution  has 
saved  my  life.  I  had  not  been  long  on  my  post, 
when  I  heard  a  rustling  at  some  distance :  I  looked 
and  saw  an  American  hog,  such  as  are  common  in 
the  woods,  crawling  along  the  ground,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  looking  for  nuts  under  the  trees,  and  amongst 
the  leaves.  As  these  animals  are  so  very  common, 
I  ceased  to  consider  it  for  some  minutes ;  but 
being  on  the  constant  alarm  and  expectation  of 
attack,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  real  cause  of  apprehension,  I  kept  my 
eye  vigilantly  fixed  upon  it,  and  marked  its  pro¬ 
gress  amongst  the  trees :  still  there  was  no  need 
to  give  the  alarm,  and  my  thoughts  were  directed 
to  danger  from  another  quarter.  It  struck  me, 
however,  as  somewhat  singular,  to  observe  this 
animal  making,  by  a  circuitous  passage,  for  a  thick 
coppice  immediately  behind  my  post.  I  therefore 
kept  my  eye  more  constantly  fixed  upon  it;  and 
as  it  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  coppice,  I 
hesitated  whether  I  should  not  fire.  My  comrades, 
thought  I,  will  laugh  at  me  for  alarming  them  by 
shooting  a  pig !  I  had  almost  resolved  to  let  it 
alone,  when,  just  as  it  approached  the  thicket,  I 
thought  I  observed  it  give  an  unusual  spring.  I 
no  longer  hesitated ;  I  took  my  aim,  discharged 
my  piece,  and  the  animal  was  instantly  stretched 
before  me,  with  a  groan  which  I  conceived  to  be 
that  of  a  human  creature.  I  went  up  to  it ;  and. 
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judge  my  astonishment,  when  I  found  I  had  killed 
an  Indian  !  He  had  enveloped  himself  with  the 
skin  of  one  of  these  wild  hogs  so  artfully  and  com¬ 
pletely,  his  hands  and  feet  were  so  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  in  it,  and  his  gait  and  appearance  were  so 
exactly  correspondent  with  those  of  the  animal, 
that,  imperfectly  as  they  were  always  seen  through 
the  trees  and  jungles,  the  disguise  could  not  be 
penetr  ated  at  a  distance,  and  scarcely  discovered 
on  the  nearest  aspect.  He  was  armed  with  a  dag¬ 
ger  and  a  tomahawk. 

Thus  the  Indians  can  approach  the  wild  deer, 
when  all  other  modes  of  coming  near  them  are  un¬ 
availing.  From  something  of  this  sort  arose  the 
idea  of  the  stalking  horse,  formerly  so  successfully 
employed  in  driving  partridges,  for  which  has  since 
been  substituted  the  real  horse ;  and  what  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  a  horse  very  soon  becomes 
attached  to  this  species  of  nocturnal  prowling; 
also,  most  horses  will  become  adepts  in  a  very 
few  lessons.  However,  though  driving  with  the 
horse  into  the  tunnel-net  is  a  very  certain,  as  well 
as  a  very  destructive,  mode,  poachers  in  general 
have  now  recourse  to  a  more  expeditious,  if  not  as 
certain,  a  method.  They  make  use  of  a  net  about 
twenty-five  yards  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in 
breadth  or  depth,  which  is  leaded  at  the  bottom. 
They  ascertain  the  field  if  possible  where  the  par¬ 
tridges  jug  or  remain  for  the  night,  when  three 
poachers  approach  with  the  net ;  one  takes  his 


station  at  each  end  of  the  net,  and  thus  with  the 
mouth,  as  it  were,  elevated  about  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  and  the  bottom  dragging  on  the  ground, 
they  walk  up  and  down  the  field,  the  third 
following  to  disentangle  the  net  from  any  ob¬ 
stacle  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact.  The 
moment  the  net  touches  the  birds,  they  attempt  to 
rise,  when  those  who  hold  the  mouth  of  the  net, 
instantly  let  it  fall,  and  the  covey  becomes  en¬ 
tangled. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  wet  weather  or 
snow,  grouse  will  not  lie ;  yet,  if  a  man  en¬ 
velope  himself  in  the  hide  of  a  sheep  or  any  animal 
common  upon  the  moors,  so  as  to  approximate  in 
some  degree  the  motion  and  manner  of  the  quad¬ 
ruped  he  intends  to  represent,  these  birds  may  be 
approached.  Of  this,  however,  I  never  knew  but 
one  instance  where  the  experiment  was  tried,  and 
it  proved  completely  successful.  But,  when  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  the  practice  is  common  enough 
amongst  poachers,  and  also  keepers,  to  put  a  shirt 
or  other  white  garment  over  their  clothes,  with 
white  trousers  and  a  white  night-cap  on  their  head, 
and  thus  approach  the  birds.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  many  cocks  are  destroyed  by  those 
who  can  imitate  the  call  of  the  female  grouse ; 
this  is  commonly  practised  by  poachers  who  con¬ 
ceal  themselves,  imitate  the  call,  and  shoot  the 
cock  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  gunshot.  R. 


A  SPORTSMAN,  AND  A  SPORTING  CHARACTER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sir, — As  these  two  characters  are  so  often  con¬ 
founded,  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
amusing  miscellany,  to  attempt  a  slight  sketch  of 
each,  and  thus  to  show  at  least  the  broad  and  well 
marked  line  of  distinction  ;  since  a  Sportsman,  and 
a  Sporting  Character,  will  bef  ound,  although  each 
exhibits  the  external  fonn  and  figure  of  frail  huma¬ 
nity,  to  be  as  essentially  dift'erent  as  possible. 
Specimens  of  the  former  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  constitute  its  best  and  most  brilliant 
ornaments ;  and  though  some  degree  of  variety 
may  be  found  amongst  them,  yet  a  general  sketch 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  correct  idea  of  “  the  noblest  work  of  God.'' 

The  true  sportsman  is  the  genuine  country  gen¬ 
tleman,  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  field ;  who 
will  visit  the  moors  in  the  month  of  August,  pursue 
the  partridge  in  September,  prepare  for  the  more 
sublime  department  of  the  chase  during  the  month 
of  October,  and  follow  the  hounds  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  He  delights  in  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  course,  and  visits  the  races  within  his 
reach,  stretching  a  point  to  witness  the  struggle 
for  those  more  important  events,  the  Derby  and 
the  St.  Leger.  He  will  bet  a  little  on  a  favourite, 
and  pay  as  willingly  as  receive.  He  is  generous, 
hospitable,  and  upright ;  a  friend  to  the  poor,  a 
good  landlord,  the  prince  of  his  own  vicinity. 


Sporting  Characters  are  to  be  found  in  great,  if 
not  profuse,  variety  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspi¬ 
cuity,  I  must  endeavour  to  form  that  sort  of  classi¬ 
fication  as  will  enable  me  to  exhibit  an  individual 
specimen  of  each  grade ;  and  thus  to  trace  the 
leading  features  with  all  possible  truth  of  delinea¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  render  the  portrait  hreathingly 
alive  by  vigorous  and  impressive  pencilling,  or 
practical  illustration. 

I  called  at  the  Albion  the  other  night,  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
first  glass  of  genuine  Llangollen,  when  in  came  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  John  Minor  Bullstrode,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Cornelius  Simple,  and  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  seated  themselves  on  the  same  carpeted,  or 
rather  cushioned,  form,  as  that  on  which  I  had 
placed  myself.  In  less  than  seventy  seconds,  a 
specimen  of  animated  matter  made  his  appearance, 
in  form  and  manner  not  the  most  prepossessing  ; 
whose  unsteady  flickering  index  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  an  acute  physiognomist  the  most  favourable 
opinion  ;  for  as  he  strode  across  the  room  there  was, 
even  in  the  mere  motion  of  his  lower  extremities, 
something  capricious  and  ill-defined ;  a  kind  of 
irksome  wriggle,  as  if  his  slender  and  weasel-like 
carcase  was  feebly  supported  on  a  pair  of  trem¬ 
bling  drumsticks.  The  altitude  to  which  his  very 
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small  head  attained,  seemed  about  the  average  of 
that  which  is  found  so  predominant  amongst 
lawyer’s  clerks,  and  this  very  suspicious-looking 
caput  was  covered  with  a  very  small  hat,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  narrowness  of  its  rim,  and  much 
resembling  those  upper  coverings  for  which  the 
Holborn-hill  pickpockets  were  remarkable  thirty 
years  ago.  He  was  folded  in  an  external  enve¬ 
lope  of  a  dark  or  dusky  complexion,  which 
covered,  in  a  great  degree,  his  evidently  feeble 
ministers  of  progressive  motion ;  and  the  moment 
he  had  described  a  semicircle  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  his  seat,  he  presented  the  most  sinister  as¬ 
pect  that  was  ever  encountered  by  human  orbs  of 
vision.  Like  his  head  and  his  hat,  it  was  small, 
as  were  his  receding  flickering  visual  globes  also  : 
which,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  as 
much  as  possible  with  an  almost  invisibly  slender 
pair  of  spectacles,  and  these  he  occasionally 
pushed  higher  up  his  nasal  organ  for  that  purpose. 
Like  his  eyes,  his  speech  was  fretfully  unsteady,  as 
became  manifest  when,  with  a  sort  of  muttering 
hesitation,  he  called  for  three  pennyworth  of  hot 
aud  hot.  The  hue  of  his  countenance,  as  if  to 
harmonize  in  a  sort  of  disgusting  homogeneous 
aggregate,  was  not  exactly  sallow,  nor  yet  pre¬ 
cisely  cadavourous ;  it  presented  neither  the 
colouring  of  any  of  the  castes  of  the  East,  the 
creole  of  the  West,  the  brick- red  of  the  Indian, 
nor  the  deeper  dye  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  or 
the  native  of  New  Holland;  but  it  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  forbidding  compound  of  the  whole, 
rendered  animatingly  impressive  by  that  ape-like 
cunning  so  conspicuously  displayed  by  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  and  the  swarthy  children  of  Gambia. 

The  room  in  which  we  were  sitting,  though 
remarkably  comfortable  as  regarded  convenience 
and  temperature,  was,  in  respect  to  form,  not 
easily  reducible  to  any  specific  standard  of  de¬ 
scription;  its  indefinable  figure  could  be  resolved 
neither  in  the  square,  the  circle,  nor  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  ;  yet  it  contained  a  sort  of  crescent-like  cor¬ 
ner,  more  retired,  more  sombre  than  any  other 
part ;  and  into  this  semicircular  niche  the  miserable 
apology  for  a  man,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking, 
screwed  himself ;  and  with  a  sort  of  perpetual, 
monkey-like  motion,  endeavoured  to  screen  the 
fretful  workings  of  his  craving  countenance  from 
the  steady  gaze  of  honest  observation. 

“  What  suspicious-looking  fellow  is  that  in  the 
corner,  that  seems  like  an  ill-sitting  hen?^'  said 
Mr.  Simple.  He  is  a  Sporting  Character,  (said 
John  Minor  Bullstrode)  ;  I  can  give  you,  if  not  the 
vigorous  and  exact  minutiee  of  his  pedigree,  a  word 
or  two  of  his  breeding,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
some  of  his  performances — a  complete  list  of  the 
whole  would  more  than  fill  a  volume  of  the  New¬ 
gate  Calendar 

“  He  was,  in  early  life,  distinguished  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  he  was  bred,  for  what  was 
denominated  a  wapper,  a  powerfully-expressive 
provincialism  for  a  young  thief ;  he  manifested  an 
invincible  disposition  for  pilfering  from  early  life. 
By  some  of  his  schoolfellows  he  was  called  Filch¬ 
ing  Harry,  but  ultimately  he  was  more  powerfully 
designated  Briareus  Nimblefives.  When  he  left 
school,  he  was  placed  in  a  scrivener’s  office ;  and 
had  not  been  long  so  situated  before  he  was  very 


strongly  suspected  of  abstracting  the  essence  of 
manufactured  rags ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived 
also,  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  adhesive  or 
prehensile  quality  in  his  touch  whenever  his  fingers 
approached  the  precious  metals.  Inconsequence, 
an  idea  was  entertained  of  sending  him  to  the 
southern  hemisphere  for  the  benefit  of  his  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  those  who  were  anxious  for  this  hu¬ 
mane  proceeding,  were  fearful  lest  the  attempt 
should  be  attended  with  fatat  results,  instead  of 
proving  a  voyage  of  discovery.  I  lost  sight  of  him 
for  several  years,  (said  Bullstrode)  when  I  acci¬ 
dentally  stumbled  upon  him  at  Doncaster  races, 
in  1829,  and  I  have  kept  my  eye  on  him  ever  since. 
L’pon  this  occasion  he  was  in  company  with  a  per¬ 
son  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Yellow¬ 
haired  Macer  ;  they  were  intent  on  the  hazard  of 
the  die,  (it  was  the  evening  of  the  St.  Leger),  and 
they  appeared  to  become  winners  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  Nim¬ 
blefives  had  commenced  business  as  a  dealer 
in  manufactured  mantraps,  to  which  he  added  the 
nocturnal  avocation  of  die-sinking,  and  carried  two 
betting-books.  He  has  been  a  regular  attendant  of 
the  race-course  for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
uniformly  practising  as  a flat-catcher.  But  he  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  planting  upon  well- 
feathered  pigeons, vrhicY  he  has  unfeelingly  and  bar¬ 
barously  plucked  beneath  the  shades  of  the  mid¬ 
night  lamp.  I  will  relate  an  instance  which  will 
shew  the  modus  operandi  of  his  system.  Through 
theinstrumentality  of  his  myrmidons,  he  ascertained 
that  young  Meanwell  had  become  possessed  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  ready  money,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  planted  Cleocritus  and  Celano  upon  him,  and 
this  hopeful  pair  were  assisted  by  Snagdragon,  and 
a  dealer  in  noxious  vegetable  preparations.  The 
first  night  the  glass  was  briskly  plied,  and  Mean- 
well  was  suffered  to  depart  a  winner  to  the  amount 
of  thirty-five  pounds. 

“  At  the  next  meeting,  the  dice  were  rattled  for 
several  hours,  and  when  the  business  ended  for 
the  night,  Meanwell  had  lost  a  few  shillings.  On 
the  next  occasion,  this  unsuspicious  young  man 
prevailed  upon  his  friend  Blunt  to  accompany 
him.  Meanwell  now  came,  as  Nimblefives  in¬ 
tended,  with  an  appetite  well  whetted  for  the 
game,  and  he  eagerly  commenced  business.  At 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  minus  thirteen 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  when  Blunt,  who 
had  been  a  looker  on  rather  than  a  player,  snatch¬ 
ed  up  the  dice,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  Nor 
would  he  part  with  them,  though,  after  an  angry 
parley,  an  offer  was  made  to  return  all  the  money. 
Threats  of  personal  violence  were  received  with  con¬ 
tempt  by  honest  Blunt,  who  ascertained  the  next 
morning  that  the  dice  were  plugged  or  loaded. 
The  money  was  returned,  and  the  matter  was 
hushed  up,  as  the  saying  goes.  Can  you  perceive, 
from  what  I  have  stated  (said  Bullstrode)  suffici- 
cent  materials  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  wretched 
being  (for  he  is  wretched,  though  rich)  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner  excited  your  attention 
Such  is  a  Sporting  Character  ! 

“  For  some  years  (continued  Bullstrode)  he 
was  a  sort  of  partner  in  plunder  with  Croaking 
Tom,  called  by  some  the  Lying  Varlet,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  unblushing  mendacity 
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far  surpassed  in  vulgarity,  if  not  in  ingenuity,  the 
ordinary  limits  of  inveterate  lying  ;  and,  indeed, 
Nimblefives  is  at  present  indirectly  concerned  in 
the  same  traffic,  though,  having  worn  out  one  dis¬ 
guise,  he  at  present  endeavours  to  shelter  himself 
under  the  cloak  of  a  dealer  in  ^  poppy,  mandra- 
gora,  and  other  drowsy  syrups.’  ” 

Scarcely  had  Bullstrode  finished  this  apostro¬ 
phe,  when  in  came  a  being  whose  form  and  aspect 
offered  to  the  busy  gaze  of  the  inquisitive  portrait 
painter,  very  different  subjects  for  contemplation, 
to  those  which  had  been  presented  by  Nimblefives  ; 
yet,  like  the  latter,  his  tout  ensemble  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  feeling  of  suspi¬ 
cious  repulsion,  if  not  of  unqualified  disgust! 
“  That’s  Croaking  Tom,’’  whispered  Bullstrode,  as 
the  former  seated  himself  laterally  opposite,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  his  restless  and 
meagre  antipodes. 

Unlike  the  weasel  flickering  figure  of  Nimble¬ 
fives,  Croaking  Tom  was  tall,  rotund,  dense,  and 
flabby ;  nevertheless,  his  form  was  not  remarkable 
for  goodly,  graceful,  or  harmonizing  proportion  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  with  a  little  stretch  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  we  fancy  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  as  the 
grosser  fluid  of  the  ocean,  we  might  regard  our 
muscular  subject — not  exactly  as  an  immense 
polypus — but  a  mass  of  blubber  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  Dugong. 

If  his  bodily  dimensions  were  thus  difficult  of 
reduction,  his  countenance  was  equally  out  of  the 
common  way;  it  is  true,  at  the  first  indistinct 
glance,  he  might  have  been  credited — not  for  the 
“  bold-faced  villain”  of  Otway — but  for  the 
bluntness  of  a  vulgar  specimen  of  John  Bull; 
however,  on  examination,  that  full-moon-like 
frontal,  frequently  so  conspicuous  as  a  national 
characteristic,  faithfully  indicating  the  straight¬ 
forward  mind  of  an  Englishman,  was,  in  this 
case,  supplanted  by  the  brazen  bully ;  while  the 
wavering  of  the  eye,  and  the  sinister  aspect  of 
the  leading  features,  were  strongly  expressive  of 
hypocrisy,  deception,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  Sporting  Character,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  very  slight  sketch  of  one  of  his 
bulky  satellites. 

HORNET. 

P.  S.  It  is  admitted  that  the  dexterity  cfBriareus 
Nimblefives  \n  fingering  the  dice,  was  never  sur¬ 
passed,  even  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  leg  fra¬ 
ternity  :  that  is,  in  playing,  the  accomplished  leg 
will  contrive  to  get  one  finger  into  the  box,  placing 
it  upon  one  of  the  dice,  by  which  he  can  insure  a 
heavy  throw  ;  at  this  manoeuvre  the  pre-eminence 
of  Nimblefives  is  uniformly  acknowledged. 


A  PiscATouY  Anecdote. — A  few  days  ago,  as  Mr. 
Thomas  Browne,  of  Kirk  Hammerton,  was  fishing 
in  the  river  Nidd,  his  line  being  struck,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and,  having 
succeeded,  he  found  that  he  had  secured  a  fine  large 
fish.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  practice  of  a  “  com¬ 
plete  angler,”  instead  of  humouring  his  captive,  and 
allowing  him  to  exhaust  his  finny  strength  by  vain 
endeavours  to  detach  himself  from  the  line,  the  hook 
of  which  was  in  his  jaws,  he  thought  to  secmo  his 


prize  at  once  by  a  vigorous  effort,  and  accordingly 
seized  the  fish  by  the  gills,  hoping  thus  to  lift  him 
from  his  aqueous  element.  Unfortunately  our  angler 
had  not  calculated  upon  the  strength  of  his  finny 
prisoner,  .nor  made  allowances  for  his  own  weak 
state  of  health.  The  fish  not  liking  terra  firma  and 
its  suffocating  atmosphere,  was  determined  to  a  trial 
of  muscular  force,  and  in  this  proved  too  much  for 
the  man  of  bait.  Instead  of  being  pulled  out  of 
the  water  by  the  angler,  he  pulled  our  disciple  of 
the  rod  and  line  into  his  own  native  element,  from 
which  he  was  glad  to  escape,  considerably  cooled 
in  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit.  Our  angler,  however, 
not  satisfied  on  being  thus  beaten  by  a  fish,  resolved 
to  return  to  the  rencontre  with  a  reinforcement. 
And  accordingly  having  procured  an  assistant,  he 
again  cast  his  “lure”  into  the  silvery  flood.  And 
this,  though  a  few  days  after  the  above  disaster,  was 
most  marvellously  successful ;  for  the  identical  flsh, 
perhaps  proud  of  his  former  exploit,  again  took  the 
bait,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  same  place, 
but  not  with  his  former  success.  The  lord  of  the 
stream  was  brought  to  the  shore,  and  proved  to  be  a 
fine  pike  weighing  upwards  of  18  lbs. — Tyne  Mer^ 
eury. 


Anecdote  oe  a  Dog  related  by  a  gentleman  who 
knew  Carlo’s  master,  and  who  vouched  for  the  truth 
of  the  story  : — A  gentleman  residing  in  Seville  had  a 
dog  named  Carlo,  and  a  very  knowing’  dog  he  was.  His 
master,  who  had  much  confidence  in  his  prudence  and 
discretion,  not  only  employed  him  to  bring  provisions 
from  the  market,  but  also  entrusted  him  with  money  to 
pay  for  the  various  articles  commissioned.  For  a  long 
time  Carlo  conducted  himself  in  the  most  irreproacha¬ 
ble  manner,  carrying  the  billet  and  money  to  the 
butcher’s,  and  conveying  home  a  piece  of  beef  or  a  fine 
fat  pullet,  as  the  case  might  be.  Carlo  continued  to  fill 
his  situation  in  the  commissariat  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  partner  concerned  ;  no  fraud,  no  pecula¬ 
tion,  was  ever  laid  to  his  charge  ;  in  short.  Carlo 
showed  by  his  daily  conduct,  that  he  not  only  knew 
the  duties  of  a  commissary,  but  what  is  still  more  re¬ 
markable,  he  actually  pi’actised  them.  But,  alas  ! 
how  many  men  in  the  midst  of  an  honourable  career 
may  be  tempted  to  make  a  false  step — so  it  was  with 
Carlo.  Some  shabby  dog,  it  was  supposed,  had  af¬ 
fronted  him  ;  he  set  down  the  basket,  and,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  chastising  his  foe,  an  urchin  peeped  into  the 
basket,  seized  the  piece  of  money,  and  directly  made 
off,  without  waiting  to  congratulate  the  victor.  Carlo 
having  sufficiently  punished  his  adversary,  shook  his 
ears,  and,  quite  unconscious  of  the  loss  he  had  sus¬ 
tained,  seized  the  basket  with  his  teeth,  trotted  off  to 
market  in  double  quick  time,  and  presented  himself 
before  the  butcher.  “  How  is  this!” — there  is  no  money 
here.  Carlo,”  said  the  butcher,  after  taking  out  the 
billet,  and  turning  the  basket  upside  down.  For  a  few 
moments  Carlo  hung  his  head  in  evident  confusion  : 
and  then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  market.  Away  he  went  helter-skel¬ 
ter  through  the  crowded  streets,  upsetting  a  gall  ego 
with  his  water  jar,  bouncing  against  a  cellar  of  water¬ 
melons,  and  running  full  tilt  against  an  Italian  pedlar, 
creating  dire  confusion  among  his  saints  and  ma¬ 
donnas  ;  on  he  went,  till  he  reached  the  square  where 
a  number  of  boys  were  collected  playing  at  pitch  and 
toss.  Here  Carlo  made  a  halt  for  a  few  minutes,  until 
seeing  a  piece  of  money  similar  to  the  one  that  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  he  pounced  upon  it  and  disap¬ 
peared,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  its  owner.  Carlo 
went  directly  to  the  butcher,  gave  him  the  money, 
took  up  the  well-filled  basket,  and  what  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  part  of  the  story,  he  returned  home 
by  a  circuitous  route,  by  which  means  he  avoided 
passing  through  the  square,  having,  doubtless,  reasons 
of  his  own  for  declining  a  meeting  with  the  young 
gambler. 
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HUNTING  AND  HOUNDS. 

( Concluded  from  page  176.J 


As  our  preceding  remarks  have  applied  to  the 
chase  of  the  fox  and  the  stag,  we  now  propose  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  pursuit  of  the 
hare  ;  a  diversion  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  since  Zenophon,  who  lived 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  has 
left  us  many  observations  upon  the  subject.  The 
trail  (which  is  the  path  the  hare  takes  to  her 
seat,)  he  says,  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  night.  In  the  winter  there  is  no  scent  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning,  when  the  ground  is  aifected 
either  by  an  hoar  or  a  hard  frost.  The  hoar  frost, 
by  its  force  contracts  and  contains  all  the  warm 
particles  in  itself,  and  the  harder  frost  congeals 
them  :  in  these  cases,  the  best  nosed  dog  cannot 
touch,  before  the  sun  dispels  the  frost,  or  the  day 
is  advanced,  when  the  trail  yields  a  scent  as  the 
frost  evaporates.  The  trail  is  also  spoiled  by 
much  dew,  and  by  showers,  after  a  long  drought, 
which,  by  extracting  odours  from  the  earth,  injure 
the  scent  until  the  ground  is  again  dry.  The 
south  winds*  are  injurious,  by  spreading  mois¬ 
ture  ;  the  north  winds,  if  not  too  severe,  preserve 
it.  Rains  and  drizzling  mists  drown,  and  the  heat 
of  the  moon,  at  the  full,  destroys  it :  the  trail  is 
then  most  irregular ;  for,  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
hares  play  together,  and  throw  themselves  very 
differently  than  when  merely  at  feed.  In  the 
winter,  autumn,  and  summer,  the  trail  is  for  the 
most  part  straight :  in  the  spring  it  is  more  per¬ 
plexed  ;  for  though  these  animals  copulate  at  all 
times,  they  do  it  chiefly  at  that  season ;  and 
their  wandering,  on  that  account,  in  search 
of  each  other,  occasions  it.  The  scent  of 
the  hare  going  to  her  seat,  lasts  longer  than  that 
of  her  course  when  pursued ;  for,  in  going  to  her 
form,  she  proceeds  slowly,  and  frequently  stops; 
but  her  course,  when  pursued,  she  performs  run¬ 
ning,  therefore  the  ground  is  saturated  with  the 
one  and  not  filled  with  the  other.  The  scent  is 
stronger  in  woods  ;  for  there  she  is  touched  by 
many  things,  whether  her  pace  is  speedy  or  slow. 
The  hare  continues  in  her  seat  while  the  hounds 
are  trailing  to  her,  unless  she  has  been  much  alarm¬ 
ed  in  the  night,  when  she  will  sometimes  move. 
The  scent  of  young  hares  is  stronger  than  that  of 
those  full-grown,  the  weakness  of  the  limbs  suffer¬ 
ing  their  whole  bodies  to  touch  the  ground.  Those 
hares  which  wander  in  all  places  are  the  most  sub¬ 


*  In  this  country  the  scent  is  generally  the  best 
with  a  southerly  wind.  A  south-westerly  or  wes¬ 
terly  wind,  will  also  be  found  favourable  to  scent ; 
but  a  noi’th  or  easterly  wind  has  a  contrary  effect. 
When,  however,  there  has  been  so  much  rain  that 
every  bough  and  blade  of  grass  is  loaded  with  wet, 
let  the  wind  blow  from  whatever  point  it  may,  it 
is  not  possible  the  scent  can  be  good. 


tie,  and  difficult  to  pursue ;  those  of  a  year  old  will 
run  the  first  ring  swiftly,  but  not  at  all  afterwards, 
being  very  active,  but  weak  :  those  that  are  found 
in  open  situations  run  the  longest ;  those  in  woody 
places  the  reverse. 

When  the  hare  is  started,  there  should  be  no 
hallooing,  lest  the  hounds,  by  being  made  too 
eager,  should  not  stoop  to  the  scent.  Hares  are 
most  conspicuous  when  running  over  ploughed 
land.  If  they  perceive  the  dogs,  they  stop,  and, 
sitting  on  their  breech,  raise  themselves,  and  listen 
if  they  can  hear  the  opening  of  the  hounds  near 
them,  and  then  turn  from  the  spot  where  they 
hear  it ;  but,  if  there  is  no  noise,  they  will,  of  their 
own  accord,  return  by  the  same  track  to  where 
they  were  first  disturbed.  The  swiftness  of 
the  hare  contributes  to  dazzle  its  sight;  for  a 
hare  that  is  pressed  by  the  dogs,  passes  by 
every  object  before  she  discovers  what  it  is,  on 
which  account  she  often  runs  against  many  things. 

Zenophon  then  very  accurately  describes  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  hare,  and  observes,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  being  so  constructed,  but  that  she  must  be 
strong,  agile,  and  very  light;  as  a  proof  of  her 
lightness,  when  going  without  being  alarmed,  she 
always  leaps,  throwing  the  hinder  beyond  the  fore 
feet,  and  she  runs  in  that  manner,  as  is  mani¬ 
fest,  in  snow.  Her  tail  is  inconvenient  in  running, 
being  unable,  on  account  of  its  shortness,  to  guide 
the  body,  but  she  does  that  with  either  of  her  ears; 
and  when  nearly  taken  by  the  dogs,  she  lays  down 
the  ear  on  the  side  whence  she  apprehends  dan¬ 
ger,  by  which  means  she  turns  instantly,  throwing 
the  dogs  that  are  dashing  at  her  a  great  way  be¬ 
hind. 

Hounds  ought  to  be  hunted  every  third  day,  if 
well,  and  the  weather  suitable;  but  should 
liever  be  taken  out  to  hunt  unless  they  eat  their 
food  heartily,  their  refusal  being  a  sign  of 
ill  health.  A  high  wind  is  likewise  unfavourable 
to  them,  as  it  dissipates  the  scent,  and  prevents 
them  hearing  each  other,  neither  can  the  toils  or 
nets  stand ;  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  hunt 
foxes,  as  that  does  them  the  greatest  damage,  and 
they  are  never  so  steady  to  their  own  game  after¬ 
wards. 

As  to  the  hounds,  the  best  time  for  breeding, 
according  to  Zenophon,  is  in  winter,  when  the 
labours  of  the  chase  are  over,  on  account  of  the 
quiet  of  that  season,  and  the  approach  of  spring, 
which  is  the  time  of  the  year  best  agreeing  with 
the  growth  of  dogs.  The  bitches  are  to  be  shut 
up  with  the  best  dogs,  and  whilst  in  whelp  should 
not  often  he  taken  out,  lest  the  exertion  should  in¬ 
jure  them.  The  puppies  should  be  left  with  their 
mother,  and  not  put  to  another  bitch  ;  for  the  care 
of  others  is  not  so  good  for  their  growth ;  the  milk 
and  even  the  breath  of  the  mother  is  better  for 
them,  and  her  caresses  more  endearing.  When 
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the  whelps  can  run  about,  they  should  have  no¬ 
thing  but  milk  for  the  first  year :  for  the  filling 
them  with  too  heavy  food  will  distort  their  legs, 
fill  their  bodies  with  diseases,  and  hurt  their  in¬ 
side.  The  bitch  puppies  should  be  first  taken 
out  to  hunt  at  eight  months  old,  and  the  dogs  at 
ten  :  they  were  not  to  be  let  loose,  however,  dur¬ 
ing  the  trail,  but,  being  controlled  by  long  leather 
slips,  were  suffered  to  follow  the  hounds  that  were 
trailing,  and  were  also  allowed  to  go  over  the 
scent. 

When  the  hare  was  started,  if  the  puppies  pro¬ 
mised  to  have  much  foot,  they  were  not  to  be 
slipped  immediately,  but  after  the  hare  was  got  so 
far  as  to  be  out  of  sight ;  for  those  that  are  high- 
mettled,  and  swift  of  foot,  if  let  go  while  the  hare 
is  in  view,  will  be  apt  to  strain  themselves  before 
their  limbs  have  sufficient  strength.  If  slow,  no¬ 
thing  hinders  their  being  slipped  immediately ;  for, 
having  no  hopes  of  catching  their  game  by  speed, 
they  will  not  be  so  eager,  but  may  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  scent  until  the  hare  is  started  again, 
which,  if  taken,  the  young  hounds  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  tear.  When  they  will  not  keep  the 
scent,  but  run  straggling  about,  they  should  be 
called  back  until  they  are  taught  to  find  the  hare  ; 
lest,  being  used  to  hunt  without  order,  they  be¬ 
come  skirters,  a  fault  which  hounds  should  not  be 
suffered  to  contract.  When  they  want  food,  the 
huntsman  should  give  it  them,  for  they  will  disre¬ 
gard  the  person  who  feeds  them  when  they  are  not 
hungry,  but  will  diligently  follow  him  who  attends 
and  prepares  their  food  when  they  are  so. 

Zenophon,  who  wrote  his  treatise  on  hunting 
during  his  retirement,  when  the  envious  jealousy 
of  the  Athenian  Demagogues  procured  his  banish¬ 
ment  from  Athens,  was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  that  Greece  ever  produced.  That  he  had 
studied  the  chase  as  a  science  is  evident  from  the 
directions  he  gave  for  the  pursuit  of  it ;  and 
though  the  mode  of  hunting  at  that  period  was  dif¬ 
ferent  in  some  respects  from  the  practice  of  it  at 
the  present  day,  yet  the  similarity  is  greater  than 
might  be  at  first  suspected.  Zenophon  was  the 
pupil  of  Socrates;  and  his  memory  is  rendered 
immortal,  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  the 
conductor  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
alter  the  fall  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  He  died  at 
the  city  of  Corinth,  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  a  proof  that  the  chase  is  the  best  physi¬ 
cian. 

Hare  hunting,  like  all  other  things,  however, 
partook  of  the  improvement  and  alterations  of 
pei'iods  less  remote ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Mr. 
Blome  and  other  writers,  though  agreeing  with 
Zenophon  in  many  respects,  yet  differing  so  much 
in  some  particulars,  as  to  render  a  brief  notice  of 
them,  we  trust,  not  altogether  uninteresting.  Mr. 
Blome  says,  when  a  hare  rises  out  of  her  form,  if 
she  erects  her  ears,  and  at  first  runs  slowly,  with 
her  scut  cast  over  her  back,  she  is  surely  old  and 
crafty.  When  a  hare  is  hunted  to  her  form  along 
the  hard  highways,  and  feeds  far  away  from  cover, 
and  that  her  doublings  and  crossings  are  wide  and 
large,  it  is  a  buck ;  for  the  does  generally  keep 
close  to  the  side  of  some  cover,  and  when  going 
to  feed  in  the  corn  fields,  seldom  ^cross  over  the 


furrows,  but  follow  the  track  of  them ;  when  hunt¬ 
ed,  they  turn  frequently,  use  many  stratagems,  and 
rarely  leave  the  country  round  their  seat,  whilst 
the  buck,  after  two  or  three  turns  about  his  form, 
runs  straight  forward  for  four  or  five  miles,  and 
then  probably  squats  in  some  place  where  he  has 
before  preserved  himself.  A  buck,  or  J ack  hare, 
may  also  be  known  by  his  head  being  shorter,  his 
ears  more  grey,  his  shoulders  redder,  and  the  body 
being  smaller  than  that  of  the  doe,  and,  at  his  first 
starting,  by  the  whiteness  of  his  hinder  parts.  The 
chase  of  the  hare  (continues  Mr.  B.)  affords  the 
best  diversion  of  all  chases ;  is  procured  with  less 
expense,  as  to  the  hunting  establishment,  and  she 
shews  more  cunning  and  subtlety  to  avoid  the 
hounds  ;  amongst  many  other  shifts  he  notices  the 
following :  that  if  a  hare  is  run  either  in  or  pre¬ 
sently  after  rain,  she  will  not  take  to  the  woods,  on 
account  of  the  wet  that  hangs  on  the  small  low 
boughs,  but  will  often  squat  at  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  and  when  the  hounds  have  over-shot  the 
scent,  will  return  to  her  form  ;  to  prevent  which, 
unseen,  the  huntsman  should  keep  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  wood  which  she  seems  to  enter, 
that  he  may  halloo  off  his  hounds,  and  again  lay 
them  upon  the  scent  before  the  hare  is  too  long 
gone.  Without  mentioning  the  miraculous  stories 
which  are,  and  have  long  been,  recited  of  the  hare’s 
craftiness  when  hunted,  they  will  certainly,  when 
hard  pressed,  go  to  mult ;  that  is,  take  the  ground, 
like  a  rabbit.  The  huntsman  who  has  hunted  the 
same  hare  twice,  and  does  not  kill  her  the  third 
time,  knows  little  of  his  business  ;  for  they  gene¬ 
rally  use  the  same  doublings,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  prevented  in  any  one,  which  defeats  them  of 
all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Blome’s  directions  for  entering  young 
hounds  are  rather  extraordinary  : — he  says,  that  it 
is  not  good  to  enter  young  hounds  in  the  mornings, 
because  of  the  dew  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth  ; 
for  then,  when  wanted  to  hunt  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  especially  in  warm  weather,  or  when  the 
wind  has  dried  the  ground,  they  will  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  shady  places  to  rest  and  sleep  ;  therefore 
the  best  time  for  entering  hounds  is  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  about  October  and  November,  the 
weather  being  then  temperate,  and  young  hares 
that  have  not  been  hunted,  are  then  easier  taken  for 
their  encouragement.  He  adds  a  further  caution 
— never,  at  the  entering  of  young  hounds,  to  help 
them  to  kill  the  hare  with  greyhounds,  which  will 
prevent  the  hounds  from  putting  their  noses  to  the 
ground,  or  trying  to  hunt  her  themselves.  Hounds, 
after  two  years  old,  should  be  hunted  three  times 
a-week,  if  they  feed  well;  and  maybe  kept  out 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  to  try  their  stoutness. 
According  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  hare  is  to 
be  looked  for;  if  it  be  spring,  upon  fallows  or 
green  corn ;  during  the  autumn,  in  stubbles  and 
turnips  ;  in  winter,  they  will  seat  themselves  near 
houses,  in  brambles  and  tufts  of  thorns.  The 
beating  her  from  her  seat  is  a  shorter  way  than 
trailing  her  from  her  feed  to  her  form.  Great  ex¬ 
actness  was  observed  in  the  first  entering  of  hounds, 
not  to  uncouple  them  repeatedly  in  the  same  sort 
of  ground,  lest,  by  being  uncoupled  constantly  in 
an  open  field,  they  should  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
when  turned  into  cover.  It  was  a  received  opi- 
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nion,  that,  according  to  the  places  where  hounds 
were  first  entered,  they  would  show  a  preference ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  entered  in  a  champaign  coun¬ 
try,  they  would  always  hunt  better  there  than  in 
covers,  marshy,  or  mountainous  grounds  ;  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  use  them  to  every  sort  of 
ground,  it  being  easy  to  bring  them  to  enjoy  a 
scent  from  a  bleak  down  to  a  fresh  pasture ;  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  country,  therefore,  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  that  they  might  be  perfect  in  all.  Over 
greasy  fallows,  where  the  scent  would  never  lie, 
the  huntsman  was  to  help  out  the  dogs,  by  prick¬ 
ing  the  hare.  In  plains  and  downs,  where  the 
grass  was  short,  and  the  scent  died  immediately, 
there  also  the  huntsman  was  allowed  to  follow  his 
game  by  the  eye,  in  order  to  assist  the  hounds. 

Some  of  the  early  sportsmen  never  permitted 
the  hare  to  be  hallooed,  or  the  dogs  to  be  assisted 
when  they  were  at  fault,  but  suffered  them  to 
work  out  the  scent  by  themselves ;  and  this  was 
considered  a  good  way  for  ascertaining  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  hounds.  Others  took  all  advan¬ 
tages,  and  killed  the  hare  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  method  of  rewarding  young  hounds  be¬ 
speaks  the  grossest  ignorance ;  and  shows  how  far 
superior  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  philosopher  were 
on  the  same  subject,  though  promulgated  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before.  The  hare,  when 
killed,  was  to  be  laid  on  the  grass,  and  bayed  by 
the  hounds ;  she  was  then  to  be  skinned  before 
them,  and,  after  the  gall  and  lights  were  taken 
away,  which  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  make  the  hounds  sick,  the  huntsman,jivho  carried 
a  wallet  with  bread,  cut  in  small  pieces,  dipt  them 
in  the  blood,  and,  with  the  entrails,  gave  them  to 
the  hounds  :  the  hare  was  afterwards  distributed, 
and  if  any  young  hound  was  feai'ful  to  come  in 
amongst  the  rest,  he  had  the  head  given  him  by 
himself :  after  this  feast,  the  hounds  had  bread 
given  them  to  prevent  sickness.  It  was  said  that 
the  flesh  of  an  old  hare  was  not  very  good  for  man, 
being  hard  of  digestion,  and  breeding  melancholy 
blood  ;  but  leverets  were  allowed  to  be  nourishing. 

A  more  modern  and  much  better  informed  au¬ 
thor  of  Observations  upon  Hare  Hunting,  enters 
into  an  ingenious  disquisition  on  the  nature  of 
scent,  and  remarks,  that  the  particles  evaporated 
must  be  inconceivably  small,  as  he  has  taken  many 
hares  after  a  chase  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
hours,  without  being  able  to  perceive  the  least  dif¬ 
ference  in  weight  from  those  which  have  been 
killed  on  their  forms ;  nor  from  gentlemen  who 
have  hunted  box  hares,  could  he  learn  that  they 
discovered  any  visible  waste  in  their  bodies  far¬ 
ther  than  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  grosser  excrements.  But,  admit¬ 
ting  a  loss  of  two  or  three  drachms,  after  so  long  a 
fatigue,  yet  how  minute  must  be  the  division  of 
so  small  a  quantity  of  matter,  when  it  affords  a 
share  for  so  many  couple  of  hounds  for  eight  or 
ten  miles  successively.  This  author  advises  those 
who  delight  in  hunting  to  be  provided  with  a  baro¬ 
meter,  an  instrument  of  great  utility  to  an  obser¬ 
vant  sportsman,  when  he  rises  in  the  morning  and 
finds  the  air  moist  and  temperate,  the  quicksilver 
in  his  glass  moderately  high  or  gently  convex, 
may  fairly  prepare  for  his  diversion,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  successful. 


In  regard  to  the  choice  of  hounds,  his  opinion 
is,  that  every  virtue  and  faculty,  size  or  shape, 
which  is  formed  or  improved,  not  only  in  hounds 
or  beagles,  but  in  every  dog  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  all  the  varieties  beheld  in  them,  were 
originally  comprehend  in  the  first  parents  of  the 
species,  and  are  either  the  natural  prod  uct  of  the 
climate,  the  accidental  effect  of  soil  or  food,  or  the 
issue  of  human  care,  curiosity,  and  caprice.  What 
nature  can  do  is  manifest  by  this,  that  a  couple  of 
southern  hounds  removed  to  the  north,  and  suffer¬ 
ed  to  propagate,  without  art  or  mixture,  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  where  the  air  is  light  and  thin, 
will,  by  insensible  degrees,  degenerate ;  their 
bodies  will  become  lighter,  and  their  voices  more 
shrill.  But,  adds  our  author,  admitting  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  hounds,  beagles,  &c.,  as  they  common¬ 
ly  stand  ;  I  have  been  also  consulted  what  sorts  I 
would  select  for  each  particular  game  in  this 
island,  and,  as  every  one  of  them,  with  a  very  little 
application,  will  follow  the  hare,  the  query  will  be 
here  confined  to  what  sort  is  preferable  for  that  pe¬ 
culiar  chase.  The  most  satisfactory  reply  to  every 
hunter  is,  that  his  own  kind  is  best ;  to  such  as  are 
commencing  a  pack,  the  middle-sized  hounds, 
bred  between  the  southern  hound  and  the  northern 
beagle,  are  recommended.  The  most  curious 
sport,  he  allows,  is  with  the  former,  who  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  so  acute  a  sense  of  smelling,  that  they 
can  often  own  a  scent  an  hour  after  the  lighter 
beagle  can  make  nothing  of  it.  But  this  caution, 
which  makes  them  sure  of  every  step  they  take, 
requires  a  master  as  regular  as  themselves,  and,  to 
the  sportsman  who  wishes  for  a  dashing  gallop, 
their  exactness  renders  them  tedious  and  trifling  ; 
as  they  are  able  to  hunt  a  cold  scent,  they  are  apt 
to  make  it  so  by  their  want  of  mettle  and  cou¬ 
rage  to  push  forward. 

The  north  country  beagle  is  nimble  and  vigorous, 
he  pursues  the  hare  with  impetuosity,  gives  her  no 
time  to  double,  and  if  the  scent  lies  high,  will 
easily  run  down  two  brace  before  dinner.  But  it 
is  only  in  a  good  scenting  day  these  swift  hounds 
show  themselves,  for  without  the  constant  discip¬ 
line  of  the  whip,  and  perpetually  hunting  them 
down,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  pack  of 
them. 

There  is  another  preferred  from  their  tenderness 
of  nose,  and  because  they  eat  little,  but  without 
great  care  they  are  apt  to  chatter  without  any 
occasion.  The  mixture  of  all  or  any  of  them  with 
a  distinguishable  proportion  of  Louthern  blood 
will  be  useful ;  a  race  may  then  be  produced,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  good  share  both  of  nose  and  steadiness, 
and  that  by  running  with  speed,  will  sooner  and 
with  greater  certainty,  hunt  up  to  their  game. 

The  hounds  mostly  used  for  hare  hunting  are 
the  deep-tongued,  thick-lipped,  broad  and  long- 
hung  southern  hounds. 

The  fleet,  sharp  nosed  dog,  ears  narrow,  deep- 
chested,  with  thin  shoulders,  showing  a  quarter 
cross  of  the  fox-hound. 

The  rough  wire  haired  hound,  thick  quartered, 
well  hung,  and  not  too  much  flesh  on  his  shoulders. 

The  rough  oi  smooth  beagle. 

Each  of  these  sorts  has  its  excellencies,  nor  can 
one  be  with  justice  recommended  as  superior  to 
the  other  ;  it  is  according  to  the  varying  inclina* 
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tions  of  sportsmen  that  a  preference  is  given.  He  that 
delights  in  a  six  liours  chace  and  to  be  up  with  the 
dogs  all  the  time,  should  breed  from  the  southern 
hounds  first  mentioned,  or  from  that  heavy  sort 
which  gentlemen  use  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex; 
their  cry  is  a  good  and  deep  base  music;  and, 
considering  how  dirty  the  country  is,  the  diversion 
they  afford  to  those  who  are  on  foot  for  a  day  to¬ 
gether,  renders  them  in  high  estimation :  they 
generally  pack  well  from  their  equality  of  speed, 
and  at  the  least  default,  every  nose  is  upon  the 
ground  in  an  instant  to  recover  the  scent. 

In  an  open  country,  where  there  is  good  riding, 
the  second  sort  is  to  be  preferred  ;  their  tongues 
are  harmonious,  and  at  the  same  time  they  go  so 
fast  as  to  prevent  a  hare  from  playing  many  tricks 
before  them  ;  they  seldom  allow  her  to  loiter  and 
make  much  work  :  she  must  run  and  continue  her 
foiling,  or  change  her  ground.  It  is  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  procure  a  pack  of  fleet  hounds  that  run 
fairly  together:  some  are  usually  found  to  tail, 
and  their  exertions  to  keep  up  to  the  leading  hounds 
make  them  of  little  use  further  than  enlarging  the 
cry,  unless  where  the  scent  is  over-ran,  these 
hounds  thrown  out  or  tailed  come  up,  and  often 
hit  off  the  fault.  It  is  common  for  the  swiftest 
hound  to  be  the  greatest  favourite  ;  but  let  a  hound 
be  ever  so  good  in  his  own  nature,  his  excellence 
is  obscured  in  that  pack  which  is  too  slow  for  him. 
There  is  generally  work  enough  for  every  hound 
in  the  field,  and  each  ought  to  bear  a  part ;  but 
this  it  is  impossible  for  the  heavy  hounds  to  do,  if 
they  are  run  out  of  wind  by  the  disproportionate 
speed  of  a  leading  hound ;  as  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  hounds  to  run  up,  which  a  good  hound  will 
labour  hard  for,  but  they  should  be  able  to  do  so 
with  ease,  with  retention  of  breath  and  spirit,  and 
with  their  tongues  at  command — it  can  never  be 
expected  that  any  scent  can  be  well  followed  by 
hounds  that  do  not  carry  a  good  head. 

The  third  sort  are  of  the  northern  breed,  and 
esteemed  by  some  for  otter  hunting ;  but  an  in¬ 
tire  kennel  of  them  is  seldom  met  with. 

Beagles,  rough  or  smooth,  have  their  admirers  ; 
their  tongues  are  musical,  and  they  go  faster  than 
the  southern  hounds,  but  tail  much.  They  run  so 
close  to  the  ground,  as  to  enjoy  the  scent  better 
than  taller  dogs,  especially  when  the  atmosphere 
lies  low.  In  an  inclosed  country  (continues  this 
able  writer)  they  appear  to  most  advantage,  as 
they  are  good  at  trailing  or  default,  and  for  hedge 
rows  ;  but  they  require  a  clever  huntsman  ;  for 
out  of  eighty  couple  in  the  field  during  a  winter’s 
sport,  he  observed  not  four  couple  that  could  be 
depended  on.  Of  the  two  sorts,  he  prefers  the 
wire  haired,  as  having  good  shoulders  and  being- 
well  filleted. 

Smooth  haired  beagles  are  commonly  deep  hung, 
and  thick-lipped,  with  large  nostrils,  but  frequently 
so  ill  shaped  as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  hard  exer¬ 
cise.  Though  generally  admiring  the  ideas  of  the 
writer  whom  we  have  been  following  for  the  last 
page  or  two,  still  there  are  points  which  require 
more  elucidation  than  he  has  chosen  to  bestow 
upon  them ;  for  instance,  he  condemns  the  smooth 
haired  beagle,  on  account  of  some  which  he  has 
seen  having  been  ill-quartered  and  crook-legged  ; 
which  has  evidently  resulted  from  inattention  in 


breeding.  In  our  opinion,  the  smooth-haired  deep 
flewed  beagle  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dogs  in 
the  world  :  his  voice  is  loud,  deep,  and  musical, 
his  olfactory  organs  are  exquisite  ;  and  a  pack  of 
these  pretty  little  dogs  will  run  down  a  brace  of 
hares  in  a  day,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  day’s 
diversion. 

The  properties  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of 
a  hound  (continues  this  writer)  can  be  but  little 
more  than  an  acquisition  from  former  sportsmen  ; 
prefer,  however,  the  dog  of  a  middling  size  with 
his  back  broader  than  round.  Nose  large  with 
wide  nostrils,  chest  deep  and  capacious,  fillets 
great  and  high,  haunches  large,  hams  straight,  feet 
round,  the  sole  hard  and  dry,  claws  large,  ears  wide, 
thin,  and  more  round  than  sharp,  eyes  full,  fore¬ 
head  prominent,  and  upper  lips  thick  and  deeper 
than  the  lower  jaw.  Much  may  be  said  (he  con¬ 
tinues)  for  or  against  the  several  kinds  of  harriers, 
but  to  sum  up  the  whole  concisely,  stcnmch  hounds 
of  any  sort  are  desirable  ;  whoever  has  them  of 
nearly  equal  age  and  speed,  with  the  further  re¬ 
quisites  of  packing  and  hunting  well  together,  whe¬ 
ther  southern,  northern,  fox-strain,  or  beagle,  can 
boast  an  advantage  in  the  diversion,  which  few 
gentlemen  ever  attain,  but  at  a  great  expence  of 
both  time  and  money. 

Young  hounds  should  be  entered  as  near  the 
time  when  they  are  twelve  months  old  as  possible, 
and  they  should  be  entered  at  the  game  they  are 
designed  to  hunt,  as  most  dogs  prefer  that  game 
to  which  they  were  first  blooded  and  encouraged 
to  pursue.  Hounds  that  have  been  entered  in,  and 
accustomed  to,  a  champaign  country,  prefer  hunt¬ 
ing  there,  to  the  low  inclosed  turf ;  so  lowland 
hounds  perform  better  in  woodlands  and  inclosures, 
than  upon  the  downs  and  sandy  heaths. 

The  ingenious  writer  before  alluded  to, in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  huntsman,  observes,  it  often  happens 
that  the  first  wide-throated  attendant  that  offers 
his  service  to  young  sportsmen,  is,  without  further 
testimony,  equipped  in  a  green  coat,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  huntsman  :  in  pre¬ 
vention  of  so  precipitate  a  choice,  the  opinion  of  a 
gentleman  then  seventy  years  old  is  mentioned, 
who  had  hunted  with  all  sorts  of  hounds,  and  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  England,  and  who,  upon 
being  complimented  upon  bis  perfect  science  in 
hunting,  replied,  “  The  life  of  man  is  too  short.” 
This  declaration  was  received  as  a  jest ;  but  the 
unexpected  subtleties  which  the  hare  employs  war¬ 
rant  the  observation.  The  conquest  of  the  hare 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  vigorous  pursuit, 
as  there  are  many  accidents  and  contingencies  to 
which  the  success  of  the  field  is  liable,  and  for 
which  the  huntsman  should  always  be  prepared  if 
he  means  to  come  off  with  credit.  It  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  choose  his  hounds  properly,  to  raise 
their  courage  with  wholesome  food,  and  make  them 
subject  to  control  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he 
must  also  have  presence  of  mind  to  observe  the 
various  stratagems  of  the  animal  he  is  in  actual 
pursuit  of;  that  every  hare  has  her  particular  play, 
and  that  this  is  occasioned  or  changed  according 
to  the  varieties  of  wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of 
the  air,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  degrees 
of  velocity  with  which  she  is  pursued  :  nor  should 
he  be  unmindful  of  the  numerous  causes  she  may 
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meet  with  to  turn  her  out  of  her  course,  to  quicken 
her  speed,  or  to  furnish  her  with  opportunities  for 
new  devices.  When  most  enraptured  with  the 
melody  of  the  cry,  and  the  expectaiion  of  success, 
he  should  also  notice  the  alteration  of  soil,  the 
position  of  the  wind,  the  speed  with  which  she  is 
driven,  how  far  she  is  before,  to  what  place  she 
tends,  whether  likely  to  keep  on  forward,  or  turn 
short  behind ;  whether  she  has  not  been  met  by 
passengers,  coursed  by  curs,  intercepted  by  sheep  ; 
whether  an  approaching  storm,  a  rising  wind,  a 
sudden  gleam  of  the  sun,  the  going  off  of  the  frost, 
the  repetition  of  foiled  ground,  or  the  decay  of  her 
own  strength,  has  not  abated,  or  altered  the  scent. 
There  are  other  matters  which  demand  particular 
attention,  such  as  the  quality  of  each  hound; 
whether  the  present  leaders  are  not  apt  to  overrun 
the  scent ;  which  hounds  are  to  be  depended  on  in 
a  highway,  on  the  ploughed  ground,  or  a  bare  turf, 
or  in  an  uncertain  scent  from  the  crossing  of  fresh 
game,  the  taint  of  sheep,  or  being  long  upon  the 
foil.  The  strength  of  the  hare  will  also  make  a 
difference,  nor  should  the  hounds  be  followed  so 
closely,  or  be  so  loudly  cherished,  when  fresh,  as 
after  they  begin  to  be  fatigued  and  are  run  off  their 
mettle. 

The  huntsman  should  let  the  hounds  trail  the 
hare  to  her  seat,  in  doing  which  it  is  a  point  of 
judgment  not  to  let  them  puzzle,  but  to  rate  them 
together,  and  make  it  good  round  the  fences  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  notes  of  the  hounds  are  a 
language  which  ought  to  be  well  understood  by  the 
huntsman,  and  what  he  should  depend  upon  much 
more  than  the  opinions  of  all  his  company.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  time  a  hare  has  gone  to 
form  do  they  more  or  less  assure  him  of  their 
likelihood  to  start  her.  At  the  most  distant  part 
of  her  morning’s  exercise,  the  finest  nosed  dog  can 
scarcely  touch  the  scent,  and  opens  a  single  note ; 
as  they  gather  on  nearer  towards  her,  many  own 
and  confirm  the  scent  by  doubling  their  tongue; 
when  near  her  form,  and  the  scent  lies  warm  and 
strong,  all  double  and  treble  their  notes.  The 
counter  trail  may  be  taken  when  hounds  are  first 
cast  off,  and  happen  to  hit  about  the  middle  of  the 
hare’s  works,  or  nearer  the  seat  than  her  feed ; 
there  the  scent  lies  so  equal,  that  the  dogs,  over 
eager,  often  get  upon  the  heel ;  this  the  huntsman 
will  judge  of  by  the  notes  his  hounds  first  chal¬ 
lenge  in  :  if  they  double  and  carry  it  on  counter, 
they  will  soon  signify  their  error  by  opening  only 
single ;  for,  instead  of  the  scent  improving  upon 
their  noses,  it  perceptibly  gets  worse,  and  dwindles 
to  nothing. 

The  first  ring  a  hare  makes  is  generally  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  the  pastime ;  all  the  doubles  she  after¬ 
wards  makes  are  in  a  great  measure  like  the  first ; 
the  doe  usually  runs  in  a  circle,  unless  with  young, 
or  having  recently  brought  forth ;  at  such  times 
she  will  often  run  forward  and  scarcely  ever 
escape  with  her  life,  being  naturally  unfit  for 
fatigue ;  however,  both  sexes  regulate  their  con¬ 
duct  very  much  according  to  the  season  and 
weather:  sometimes  a  buck  hare  will  make  off 
endways  over  fresh  ground  without  offering  to 
return. 

Hounds  should  never  be  joined  with  strange 
packs,  as  that  is  a  certain  way  of  debauching  the 


staunchest;  they  are  extremely  jealous,  and  strive 
at  nothing  but  outrunning  their  rivals;  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  leading  in  dogs  and  their  masters  has  been 
highly  detrimental  to  the  best  packs;  strange 
huntsmen  also  contribute  their  share  to  injure  them, 
as  the  excellence  of  these  animals  depends  much 
upon  their  being  accustomed  to  the  same  voice, 
and  the  same  terras  of  rating  and  encouragement . 
The  best  harriers  are  those  that  never  pursue  any 
other  game  than  hares.  Harriers  should  nei^er  be 
suffered  to  hunt  foxes  ;  the  scent  and  straight-for¬ 
ward  flight  of  these  animals  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  hare,  that  they  sustain  the  greatest  in¬ 
jury  from  it.  Harriers  are  not  a  match  for  a  fox, 
to  press  him  as  he  ought  to  be  hunted  ;  yet  they 
acquire  a  habit  of  getting  too  forward  for  the  con¬ 
fined  work  of  a  hare,  and  lose  the  patience  they 
formerly  possessed  of  unravelling  all  the  doubles, 
by  which  their  game  endeavours  to  escape  them,  in 
which  the  excellence  of  a  harrier  principally  con¬ 
sists. 

The  noise  and  rattle  of  a  fox-chase  is  directly 
adverse  to  the  first  principles  of  hare  hunting. 
The  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  harriers  should  be  re¬ 
markable  for  patience,  and  the  quieter  he  is  the 
better ;  while  the  whipper-in  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stop  a  hound,  or  smack  his  whip  without  the 
huntsman’s  order.  Mr.  Beckford  observes,  that 
town  packs  of  harriers,  that  have  no  professed 
huntsman  to  follow  them  he  has  frequently  known 
to  be  excellent,  and  for  this  reason,  that  although 
they  had  no  one  to  assist,  there  was  no  one  to  in¬ 
terrupt  them,  which,  in  this  kind  of  hunting  is  still 
more  material. 

Mr.  Beckford  mentions  a  fox  beagle,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  possess¬ 
ing  most  extraordinary  sagacity  in  hunting  a  variety 
of  scents  : — “I  entered  him  (says  Mr.  B.)  at  hare, 
to  which  he  was  immediately  so  steady,  that  he 
would  run  nothing  else.  When  a  fox  was  acciden¬ 
tally  found  by  the  beagles,  he  instantly  came  to 
the  heels  of  the  huntsman’s  horse:  some  years 
after,  foxes  only  were  hunted,  and  although  most 
of  the  others  were  parted  with,  he  was  kept,  and 
went  out  constantly  with  the  pack,  and  as  hares 
were  scarce  in  the  country  I  then  hunted,  he  did 
no  harm  :  the  moment  a  fox  was  found,  he  came  to 
the  horse’s  heels :  this  continued  some  time,  till 
ca.tching  view  of  a  fox  that  was  sinking,  he  ran  in 
with  the  rest  and  was  well  blooded.  He,  from 
that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  not  only 
as  steady  a  hound  to  fox  as  ever  I  knew,  but 
became  also  my  very  best  finder.  T  bred  some 
buck  hounds  from  him,  and  they  were  remarkable 
for  never  changing  from  a  hunted  deer.’^  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
the  excellence  of  this  dog  in  a  variety  of  scents,  not 
the  smallest  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  hounds, 
to  be  superior,  must  be  kept  to  their  proper  game. 
Hounds,  in  fact,  cannot  be  perfect  unless  used  to 
one  kind  of  scent,  and  one  style  of  hunting.  Fox 
hounds  are  no  way  calculated  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  hare  ;  while,  to  run  fox  with  harriers,  teaches 
them  to  skirt,  and  is  altogether  very  injurious  to 
them.  The  high  scent  which  a  fox  leaves,  the 
straightness  of  his  course,  the  eagerness  of  the  pur¬ 
suit,  and  the  hallooing  which  generally  attends  it, 
all  contribute  to  spoil  a  harrier. 
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In  all  probability,  it  was  the  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  horses 
in  this  country,  which  caused  hounds  to  be  bred 
so  much  fleeter  also  ;  nor  has  this  been  confined 
to  the  fox-hound,  since  it  is  no  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  to  meet  with  harriers  uncommonly  swift, 
whose  appearance,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  are  better  calculated  for  fox  than 
hare.  But  there  are  no  sharp-nosed,  small¬ 
headed,  fleet  hounds,  that  can  hunt,  or  even  ac¬ 
knowledge,  a  cold  scent :  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  a  small  head  cannot  contain  the  requi¬ 
site  quantity  of  olfactory  nerves  to  constitute  what 
is  termed,  tenderness  of  nose;  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  a  hound’s  nose 
will  be  good  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  head. 
“  In  dogs,  with  broad  heads,  the  os  athmoides,  or 
sive  bone,  is  much  larger  than  in  narrow-headed 
dogs;  the  lamina:,  cribrose,  or  the  sive  itself,  is 
therefore  more  capacious,  and  contains  more  open¬ 
ings,  so  that  the  olfactory  nerves  which  pass 
through  it,  are  divided  more  minutely  :  and  thus 
that  exquisite  acuteness  of  smell  is  produced 
which  is  found  to  obtain  in  the  old  English  blood 
hound  (the  talbot)  and  all  dogs  with  broad  heads  : 
this  excellence  or  superiority  of  the  olfactory 
organs,  is  further  assisted  by  the  largeness  and 
flexibility  of  the  lips  and  skin  about  the  nose, 
which  thus  admit  of  a  much  greater  extension  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  and  render  them  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  external  impressions.  The  olfactory 
nerves  resemble  a  bunch  of  small  white  cords,  one 
end  of  which  is  connected  with  the  brain,  while 
the  other,  descending  the  head,  spreads  into  nu¬ 
merous  ramifications,  reaching  to  the  edges  of  the. 
lips,  as  well  as  to  the  extremity  of  the  nose.  The 
very  perfection  of  a  hound,  therefore,  and  of  a  fox¬ 
hound,  in  particular,  would  be  to  engraft  as  large 
a  head  as  possible  upon  a  body  and  legs  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  celerity :  in  fact,  to  engraft  a  large 
head  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  modern  fox-hound. 

As  a  fox  leaves  a  very  strong  scent,  so  a  small 
headed  fleet  hound,  by  going  quicker,  and  conse¬ 
quently  being  able  to  keep  nearer  the  chase,  will 
kill  much  sooner  than  the  deep-flewed  dog,  sup¬ 
posing  the  scent  is  good,  ("and  a  fleet  dog  has  the 
advantage  of  reaching  the  places  where  the  game 
has  passed  sooner  than  a  heavy  dog) ;  but  when¬ 
ever  the  small-headed  fleet  dog  comes  to  a  fault, 
if  the  chase  be  not  immediately  hit  off,  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  finished.  Sir  W.  Gerard,  of  Garswood, 
in  Lancashire,  a  few  years  ago,  had  a  pack  of  un¬ 
commonly  fleet  harriers,  which  passed  into  the 
hands  of  T.  Scarisbrick,  Esq.  They  were  lofty, 
sharp-headed  dogs,  and  quite  fleet  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  a  fox :  when  the  scent  lay  breast-high,  they 
would  quickly  kill  a  hare ;  but  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  touch  a  cold  scent.  One  day  when  these 
harriers  happened  to  be  out,  they  were  joined  by 
a  stray  hound,  of  the  Whitworth  breed,  a  deep- 
flewed  animal.  A  hare  was  found,  and  the  dog 
last-mentioned  was  very  soon  left  a  field  or  two  in 
the  rear ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  pack  reached  a  fal¬ 
low,  and  were  immediately  at  fault :  the  sonorous 
voice  of  the  deep-mouthed  dog  made  “  the  welkin 
ring,”  and  he  quickly  reached  the  spot :  he  did  not 
hesitate,  but  continued  his  course  over  the  fallow, 
followed  by  the  pack.  A  similar  circumstance 


occurred  several  times,  and  this  dog  uniformly 
hit  off  the  chase. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  Whitworth  breed,  in 
our  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  hound  in  question  belonged  to 
Messrs.  John  and  James  Taylor,  who  are  general¬ 
ly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Whitworth'*  Doc¬ 
tors,  and  who  are  not  more  distinguished  for  their 
ardent  attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  than 
as  professors  of  the  healing  art,  having  astonished 
the  world  by  a  number  of  extraordinary  cures ; 
but  who,  amidst  an  unequalled  multitude  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  practice,  nevertheless  contrive  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  chase,  in  which  they 
are  adepts.  Their  harriers  are  excellent,  with 
much,  however,  of  southern  blood  in  their  compo¬ 
sition  ;  and  to  these  dogs  they  pay  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  they  do  to  their  numerous  patients. 

Finally,  although  foxes  may  occasionally  com¬ 
mit  some  little  depredation,  and  make  free  at  times 
where,  they  are  not  exactly  welcome  ;  yet  the  da¬ 
mage  sustained  from  them  is  a  mere  trifle  com¬ 
pared  to  the  immense  benefits  which,  in  a  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  are  derived  from  that  passion 
for  the  chase  which  so  eminently  distingnishes 
these  islands.  To  the  chase  we  owed  that  noble 
horse  called  the  Old  English  Hunter,  which  is  now 
converted  into  the  best  hack  in  the  world  ;  while 
his  place  is  supplied,  in  the  field, by  an  animal  which, 
a  century  ago,  it  would  have  been  thought  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce.  That  we  are  not  singular  in  our 
opinion  respecting  the  benefit  derived  from  hunt¬ 
ing  establishments,  is  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  document,  which  exhibits  other  advantages 
which  we  have  not  noticed  :  it  is  a  letter  from  a 
nobleman  to  his  agent,  in  Leicestershire,  and  runs 
thus : — 

“iSt.  James’s,  Oct.  12,  1792. 

“  On  the  2nd  instant,  I  returned  you  in  a  parcel  by 
the  mail,  the  notices  you  sent  me  to  sign.  1  hope 
you  received  them  early  enough  to  serve  upon  my 
tenants  in  due  time,  without  inconvenience  to  your¬ 
self.  I  must  desire  that  all  those  tenants  who  have 
shewn  themselves  friends  to  the  several  fox-hunts 
in  your’s  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  viz.  Lord 
Spencer’s,  Duke  of  Rutland’s,  Mr.  Meynell’s,  Lord 
Stamford’s,  &c.,  may  have  the  offer  and  refusal  of 
their  farms  upon  easy  and  moderate  terms  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  you  will  take  care  and  make  very 
particular  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  tenants 
who  shall  have  shown  a  contrary  disposition,  by  de¬ 
stroying  foxes  or  encouraging  others  so  to  do,  or 
otherwise  interrupting  gentlemen’s  diversion,  and 
transmit  me  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  as  it  is 
my  absolute  determination,  that  such  persons  shall 
not  be  treated  with  in  future  by  me,  upon  any  terms 
or  consideration  whatever.  I  am  convinced  that 
land-owners,  as  well  as  farmers  and  labourers  of 
every  description,  if  they  knew  their  own  interest, 
would  perceive  that  they  owe  much  of  their  pros¬ 
perity  to  those  popular  hunts,  by  the  great  influx  of 
money  that  is  annually  brought  into  the  country  ;  I 
shall  therefore  xise  my  utmost  endeavours  to  in¬ 
duce  all  persons  of  my  acquaintance  to  adopt  similar 
measures ;  and  I  am  already  happy  to  find  that  three 
gentlemen  of  very  extensiVe  landed  property  in 


*  Whitworth  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  some 
dozen  miles,  perhaps,  from  Manchester. 
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Leicestershire,  and  on  the  borders  of  Northampton¬ 
shire,  have  positively  sent,  within  these  few  days, 
similar  directions  to  their  Stewards,  which  their 
tenants  will  be  apprised  of  before  they  take  their 
farms  at  next  Lady-Day.  My  sole  object  is,  havingthe 


good  of  the  community  at  heart,  as  you  and  all  my 
tenants  know  that  my  sporting  days  have  been  over 
some  time  ago.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  my  de¬ 
termination  upon  this  subject  as  public  as  you  think 
proper.” 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


RIDING  TO  HOUNDS. 

If  I  except  a  short  essay  upon  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  “  Sportsman* s  Cyclo¬ 
pedia^*'  whatever  has  been  presented  to  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  on 
riding  to  hounds,  has  been  evidently  put  toge¬ 
ther  by  men  who  had  never  crossed  a  coun¬ 
try — men  who  had,  perhaps,  never  seen  a 
pack  of  hounds.  Adams  describes  the  manege 
system  correctly  ;  but,  as  the  Terre-h-terre, 
the  Balotade,  and  the  Capriole,  form  the  very 
antipodes  of  riding  to  hounds,  so,  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  hunting,  he  is  most  com¬ 
pletely  at  fault.  It  is  true,  he  does  not  say 
much  on  the  subject,  but  quite  sufficient  to 
shew  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  Mr. 
John  Allen,  riding-master,  Seymour-place, 
JBryanstone-square,  has  merely  copied  what 
Adams  said  upon  the  subject;  in  fact,  his 
hook  is  a  garbled  copy  of  Adams*  s  hook!  while 
Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  his  garrulous  publi¬ 
cation,  entitled  “  The  Horse  in  all  his  Varie¬ 
ties  and  Uses,"’  &c.  &c.  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self  :  speaking  of  the  flying  leap,  he  says — 
“  It  may  be  often  necessary  to  touch  your 
horse  with  the  spur  or  whip  towards  the  finish 
of  his  leap  in  order  to  make  him  clear  his 
hinder  legs  V*  Again,  he  remarks — “  Creep¬ 
ing,  which  signifies  driving  a  horse  a  consi¬ 
derable  length  through  brakes,  thorns,  and 
briars ;  the  impression  of  these  upon  the 
horse’s  skin  and  flesh,  aided  by  that  of  the 
spurs,  no  doubt  vigorously  given,  must  leave 
the  animal  in  a  most  comfortable  plight,  and 
his  skin  in  a  rare  state  for  the  subsequent  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  currycomb  and  brush,  more 
especially  should  he  be  high-bred  and  thin 
skinned.”  Much  more  ridiculous  nonsense 
might  be  quoted  from  the  book  in  question ; 
but  quite  sufficient  is  presented  to  the  reader 
to  shew  as  clearly  as  possible  that  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  is  most  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  he  presumes  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion,  through  the  medium  of  the  pres.s.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  literary 
drivellers;  and  when  he  speaks  of  horseman¬ 
ship,  it  is  something  like  a  dealer  in  matches 
calling  himself  a  timber-merchant !  He  knows 
not  the  difference  between  creeping  and  screw¬ 
ing,  and  yet  pretends  to  give  instructions  for 
riding  to  hounds,  which,  it  is  clear,  he  never 
attempted  during  the  course  of  his  life. 
Screwing,  however,  which  he  calls  creeping. 


is  not  attended  with  cruelty,  as  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  his  silly  observations. 

There  are  many  sportsmen,  who  would  most 
likely  throw  the  book  away  in  disgust  after 
reading  such  absurd  and  ignorant  nonsense  ! 
such  gross  and  absolute  rubbish!  I  never 
thought  very  highly  of  any  of  the  writings  of 
this  gentleman  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation  ;  but  his  remarks  on  the  subject 
under  consideration  may  be  regarded  as  the 
very  acme  of  presumptuous  ignorance  and 
arrogant  stupidity.  If  a  person  assumes  the 
office  of  teacher  of  horsemanship,  he  ought 
to  possess  some  trifling  knowledge  at  least  of 
the  art  or  science  of  riding ;  this,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  Mr.  John  Lawrence:  he 
presumes  to  give  instructions  upon  riding  to 
hounds,  a  task,  wdiich,  I  think,  he  never  under¬ 
took  ;  which,  1  feel  toell  assured,  he  never 
performed. 

With  what  contempt  his  observations  on 
hunting  must  be  viewed  by  Sir  H.  Manwar- 
ing,  Lord  Alvanley,  Sir  John  Kaye,  Mr.  Os- 
baldeston,  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  Lord 
Anson,  and  indeed  by  every  person  who  has 
followed  hounds. 

As  to  professed  riding  masters  in  general, 
they  rarely  appear  in  the  hunting  field,  and  if 
they  should  venture  upon  such  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  it  is  merely  to  the  fixture,  or  place  of 
meeting;  or,  if  with  harriers,  they  may  potter 
about  the  lanes,  and  thus  perhaps  get  an  occa¬ 
sional  glimpse  of  the  turnings  and  v\  indings  of 
the  run.  Nor,  indeed,  if  we  reason  upon  the 
matter,  can  riding  to  hounds  be  expected  from 
them;  the  system  of  horsemanship  which  they 
practise  in  the  school  being  utterly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  principle  or  method  of  riding- 
in  the  field.  The  stiff  and  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  stirrup  just  reached  by  the  toe, 
or  the  ball  of  the  foot,  may  do  very  well  for 
the  manege,  where  the  horse  is  constantly  on 
his  haunches,  but  it  will  not  answer  over  a 
country.  Even  when  leaping  in  the  riding- 
school,  the  operation  is  conducted  on  raecha= 
nical  principles,  the  horse  is  trained  for  the 
purpose,  is  brought  steadily  to  the  bar,  the 
motion  is  anticipated  in  the  mind  of  the  rider, 
and  therefore  all  proceeds  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  The  business,  however,  assumes 
a  very  different  aspect  when  following  a  pack 
of  fleet  fox-hounds,  the  best  pace,  over  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  miles  of  country;  in  which 
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case,  all  kinds  of  jumps  and  situations  are 
presented,  and  the  riding-master  not  at  hand 
to  give  his  instructions — nor,  indeed,  if  he 
were,  has  the  fox-hunter  time  to  listen  to 
them.  The  lessons  of  the  riding-school  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way  ;  but  as  I  never 
yet  met  with  a  professed  riding-master  who 
understood  crossing  a  country,  I  feel  per¬ 
suaded,  that,  after  a  pupil  has  passed  through 
the  probation  of  the  riding-school,  he  still  has 
the  business  of  riding  to  hounds  to  acquire  in 
the  field.  Crossing  a  country  requires  a  good 
look  out,  a  cool  head,  firm  nerves,  and  deter¬ 
mined  resolution.  Few  persons  ride  well  to 
hounds,  because  they  do  not  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  well ;  which,  after  all,  is  not  so  difficult 
as  is  generally  imagined. 

There  is  another  class  of  equestrians  upon 
whom  I  shall  devote  a  few  observations  in 
this  place :  I  mean  those  who  exhibit  in  the 
circus.  Persons  who  do  not  understand  the 
subject  would  hastily  suppose,  that  circus 
riders  are  the  first  horsemen  in  the  world — 
and  so  they  are  in  their  own  way,  and  yet  are 
most  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  beauty  and 
true  principles  of  horsemanship.  Horses  used 
in  the  circus  are  trained  for  the  purpose,  and 
into  their  education  is  infused  as  much  of  the 
manege  system  as  will  give  an  imposing  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  performance  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
troduced.  Such  of  these  horses  as  are  used 
for  carrying  a  person  round  the  circle  or  ring 
are  selected  for  their  strength  and  steadiness  ; 
they  are  well  drilled  into  that  style  of  going 
best  calculated  for  the  purpose,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  attitudes  in  which  the  rider  places  him¬ 
self,  and  the  feats  of  dexterity  which  he  per¬ 
forms,  give  an  imposing  and  an  interesting 
effect  to  the  spectacle.  Ducrow,  who  seems 
to  have  attained  the  perfection  of  his  art, 
leaves  all  his  competitors  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  ;  nor  can  any  person  witness  his 
performance  without  experiencing  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  surprise.  Yet,  all  this  amounts 
to  nothing,  as  far  as  relates  to  hounds,  and 
for  the  best  possible  reason — the  system  of 
the  one  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  other :  the  principles  of  circus-riding  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to  the  field. 

Riding  well  to  hounds  constitutes  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  horsemanship  ;  and  I  strongly  ad¬ 
vise  the  reader  to  peruse  very  carefully  what  I 
have  said  of  the  use  of  the  stirrup  in  preceding 
numbers,  since  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  print  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (except  in  the  short  essay  in  the  Sports- 
man^s  Cyclopedia,)  but  which  I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced,  from  actual  experience  and  long 
practice,  is  correct,  and  will  be  found  so  by 
all  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  the 
experiment.  To  talk  of  a  firm  hold  by  the 
muscles  of  the  thiyhs,  which  is  constantly  in 
the  mouth  of  professed  riding-masters,  is  an 
evident  absurdity,  since  the  utmost  that  can 
be  effected  with  the  thighs  is  merely  to  press 
them  close  to  the  saddle  :  the  thighs  are  ut¬ 
terly  incapable  of  any  muscular  hold.  When 
mounted  for  the  chase  (and,  indeed,  for  the 


road  also)  the  rideFs  stirrup  should  be  of  that 
length,  that  when  his  foot  is  home  in  it,  he 
feels  that  he  can  grasp  firmly  with  the  knee 
and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  without  elevating  his 
thighs,  so  as  to  place  his  seat  too  far  back  on 
the  saddle.  This  is  by  far  the  most  secure 
and  the  best  seat  on  horseback  ;  but,  above 
all,  in  hunting  the  rider  will  find  that  the 
complete  closeness  of  his  seat  can  never  be 
so  well  attained  in  any  other  position.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  assumes  the  manege  seat,  the 
stirrup  (with  the  toe  in  it)  so  long  as  to  cause 
him  to  present  nearly  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion — his  heel  sunk  as  much  as  possible,  and 
his  toe  consequently  raised,  by  which  his 
limbs  become  so  stretched  that  he  loses  all 
lateral  pressure :  I  say,  let  him  try  this  mode 
of  riding  to  hounds  against  the  other,  and 
then  judge  for  himself. 

I  have  met  with  timid  riders  who  have  been 
fearful  of  placing  their  foot  home  in  the  stir¬ 
rup,  lest  in  case  of  a  tumble, their  foot  should 
become  entangled.  To  those  who  feel  any 
alarm  on  this  score,  I  would  recommend  the 
use  of  the  drop  stirrup,  and  also  the  spring 
bar  at  the  saddle,  by  which  an  accident  of 
this  sort  is  rendered  impossible.  The  spring 
bar  and  the  drop  stirrup  are  as  eligible  for 
riding  as  the  common  stirrup  and  bar ;  and 
in  case  of  a  fall  the  rider  cannot  be  dragged. 
A  slight  inspection  of  these  articles,  which 
may  be  seen  at  any  saddler^s  shop,  will  con¬ 
vince  any  person  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
stated,  and  which  I  know  to  be  correct  from 
more  than  one  practical  experiment. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ride  to  fox-hounds  in 
the  position  of  the  manege,  which  position, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  calculated  to 
produce  rupture. 

A  horse  used  for  hunting  is  generally  a 
spirited  animal,  being  well  breu,  and  also 
well  fed,  and  as  eager  for  the  diversion  as  his 
rider ;  under  no  other  circumstances  will  a 
horse  go  so  freely  and  so  willingly  as  after 
hounds.  In  consequence,  when  meeting  at 
the  fixture,  he  is  all  anxiety  while  the  hounds 
are  drawing,  particularly  the  first  cover. 
Some  horses  are  very  restless,  and  even  trou¬ 
blesome,  on  such  occasions — the  best  hunter 
I  ever  rode  was  one  of  this  description.  A 
hunter  anxiously  listens  for  a  challenge, which 
no  sooner  reaches  his  ears  than  his  impatience 
increases  ;  a  second  hound  gives  tongue,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on — the  horse  is  all 
agitation  :  at  length  renard  goes  away,  the 
hounds  get  together,  and  the  start  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  scramble.  It  generally 
happens  that  many  persons  attend  the  field, 
withouteither  being  sufficiently  well-mounted, 
or  having  the  inclination,  or  possessing  the 
capacity,  to  ride  to  the  hounds.  These  per¬ 
sons  f-equently  create  confusion  by  placing 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  true  sportsman  ; 
and  if  it  so  happen  that  there  are  gates,  gaps, 
&c.  by  which  they  can  get  over  a  field  or  two, 
they  are  sometimes  very  troublesome.  If  the 
hounds,  however,  can  run  with  their  heads 
up;  these  gentry  soon  disappear. 
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The  first  ten  minutes  of  the  run  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  arduous  part  of  it,  unless 
it  become  sufficiently  long  and  severe  to  dis¬ 
tress  the  horse,  when  the  latter  part  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  difficult  than  the  commencement. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  after  the  run 
has  continued  about  ten  minutes,  the  business 
becomes  more  smooth  and  regular;  the  fox, 
the  hounds,  and  the  horses,  slacken  their  pace 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  wind — a  trifling 
check  is  very  likely  to  occur,  when  the  supe¬ 
rior  performers  become  well  placed.  All 
goes  on  more  steadily  ;  the  horses  do  not  pull 
quite  so  hard,  and  take  the  fences  more  plea¬ 
santly.  In  this  vvay,  if  things  go  right,  the 
hounds  will  generally  kill  their  fox  in  about 
an  hour. 

I  must  hark  back.  Having  already  de¬ 
scribed  the  position,  &c.  I  must  observe,  in 
this  place,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
run,  the  rider  will  most  likely  experience 
some  little  trouble  in  restraining  the  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  his  steed.  He  will  find  it  most 
convenient,  after  taking  the  reins  into  his 
hand  to  take  hold  of  the  bridoon  rein  with 
his  right  hand,  and  stand  in  the  stirrups,  but 
grasping  firmly  with  his  knees  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  few  horses  but  pull  hard  at 
first ;  and  in  this  position  you  will  find  you 
have  a  powerful  hold  of  the  horse.  You  must 
take  your  place,  and,  if  possible,  keep  it.  On 
approaching  the  first  fence,  seat  yourself  in 
the  saddle,  as  the  horse  springs,  loose  the 
bridle  with  your  right  hand  (in  which  you  of 
course  carry  your  whip)  which  will  give  the 
horse  more  freedom,  and  he  will  clear  the 
jumps  better;  you  must  lean  your  body  well 
and  freely  back — he  sure  to  do  this,  as  soon  as 
the  horse  has  taken  his  spring,^ — you  may  ele¬ 
vate  your  whip  hand,  if  you  choose.  If  the  leap 
be  trilling,  no  preparation  is  necessary,  as  the 
horse  will  almost  take  it  in  his  stroke.  Let 
the  horse  have  the  free  use  of  his  head,  with¬ 
out  the  rein,  however, quivering  in  the  Avind — 
bear  him  lightly  in  hand.  1  have  heard  ig¬ 
norant  boasters  talk  of  riding  with  a  slack 
rein,  and  the  horse  taking  all  his  leaps  in  his 
stroke — it  is  ridiculous  nonsense  ! 

Always  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  your 
horse  at  the  commencement  of  a  run,  or  his 
eagerness  will  soon  blow  him,  and  you  will 
be  no  where  at  the  finish. 

After  you  have  crossed  a  few  fields,  you 
will  perceive  your  horse  take  his  fences  more 
steadily,  as  1  have  previously  observed  ;  he 
will  still,  however,  pull,  or  take  a  strong 
support  from  the  hand. 

Take  a  hedge  in  preference  to  timber  or 
walls,  where  the  choice  is  presented. 

If  you  come  to  heavy  soft  ground — a  soft 
fallow,  for  instance — hold  your  horse  well  to¬ 
gether  with  both  hands,  go  slowly  over  it, 
and  if  you  perceive  any  part  of  the  field 
sounder  or  more  firm  than  the  other,  which  is 
generally  the  case  with  the  hedge  side,  make 
choice  of  it,  if  you  can  :  if  the  horse  can  place 
only  one  fore  and  one  hind  foot  upon  a  sound 
part  it  will  ease  him  very  much  ;  you  will 


thus  bring  your  horse  well  through  distress¬ 
ing  ground  ;  and  though  others  may  have 
gone  faster  through  it,  you  will  easily  reach 
them  again,  as  your  horse  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  go  along  as  soon  as  you  come  upon 
sound  land.  Upon  all  heavy  ground,  the 
horse  should  be  held  well  together;  and  on 
this  account,  I  strongly  recommend  the  dou¬ 
ble  bridle:  no  horse  can  be  properly  support¬ 
ed  with  the  snaffle  bridle  over  heavy  ground, 
and  if  he  be  not  so  supported  and  held  together, 
he  will  soon  be  blowui  and  distressed,  will 
be  unable  to  clear  his  jumps,  and  must  stand 
still  or  fall.  It  is  highly  dangerous  to  put  a 
blown  or  distressed  horse  at  a  jump,  as  he 
cannot  do  it — he  must  fall,  and  will  perhaps 
roll  on  his  rider. 

As  the  run  continues,  you  will  perceive  the 
horse  weaken — he  will  require  more  support 
from  the  hand,  particularly  at  his  jumps,  over 
which  he  should  be  skilfully  lifted.  When  a 
horseflags,  the  steel,  mercifully  and  judicious¬ 
ly  applied,  will  very  much  assist  the  hands  in 
lifting  him  along.  When  the  horse  gives  it 
up,  do  not  attempt  to  press  him  any  farther: 
if  he  be  one  of  the  right  sort,  he  will  not  give 
up  till  nature  has  denied  him  the  power  of 
performance,  and  it  is  cruel  to  urge  him  be¬ 
yond  this  point.  Wait  a  few  minutes,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  a  stable — to  his 
own  most  likely ;  and,  if  he  appear  much 
over-marked,  bleed  him. 

We  will  suppose,  however,  that  you  live 
well  to  the  finish  of  the  run,  which  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  fox.  If  you  are  well  up  to¬ 
wards  the  finish,  you  may  perceive  when  the 
fox  is  near  his  end,  by  the  old  hounds  erect¬ 
ing  their  hair,  and  testifying  symptoms  of 
ferocious  anger.  When  the  fox  is  nearly 
done,  he  will  resort  to  many  shifts,  and  in 
particular,  he  will  thread  the  hedge  if  possi¬ 
ble — his  last  dying  effort  is,  to  turn  and  face 
the  first  hound  that  reaches  him — the  contest 
is  short,  and  he  dies  without  complaint — in 
silence.  I  never  heard  a  fox  make  the  least 
noise  when  the  hounds  were  killing  him.  I 
have  seen  a  fox  taken  up  by  the  huntsman, 
or  whipper-in,  when  he  had  only  been  mouth¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  hounds — when,  in  fact,  it 
would  appear,  that  he  had  received  only  one 
gripe  or  bite  ;  but  this  was  sufficient,  the  fox 
was  completely  disabled,  if  not  dead.  I  feel 
convinced,  that  when  a  fox  has  been  mouthed 
by  a  hound  (an  old  hound  at  least)  he  is  ne¬ 
ver  able  to  run  afterwards. 

While  the  huntsman  and  his  assistants  are 
going  through  the  ceremony  consequent  upon 
the  death  of  the  fox,  you  will  of  course  dis¬ 
mount  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  your 
horse  ;  keep  him  moving  gently,  by  which  he 
will  be  soon  refreshed. 

The  ceremony  at  the  death  of  a  fox  is  a 
very  different  business  from  what  it  was  for¬ 
merly.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  scram¬ 
bling  for  the  brush.  As  the  fox  is  generally 
killed  under  some  bush,  in  a  ditch,  or  some 
such  place,  the  huntsman,  or  one  of  the 
whips,  takes  him  from  the  hounds,  and  car- 
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ries  him  to  a  clear  open  space — ‘‘  Whoo 
hoop  and  the  horn  is  blown — as  a  signal  of 
death,  and  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  strag¬ 
glers — straggling  hounds  as  well  as  strag¬ 
gling  sportsmen.  The  hounds  bay  the  fox, 
but  are  not  suffered  to  touch  him.  The  hunts¬ 
man  or  whip  cuts  off  his  brush,  his  head,  and 
generally  the  pads ;  and  it  no  one  manifests 
an  inclination  for  either  brush  or  pad,  they 
are  pocketled  either  by  the  huntsman  or  his 
assistants.  The  head  is  strapped  to  the  horse 
of  the  first  whip.  The  hounds,  by  this  time, 
have  got  their  mouths  together:  the  remains 
of  the  fox  is  thrown  to  them,  and  thus  the 
business  concludes.  If  it  be  early  in  the  day, 
and  neitherhounds  nor  horses  appear  distress¬ 
ed,  the  nearest  convenient  cover  is  tried  for 
another  fox. 

In  returning  home,  I  give  my  horse  a  little 
chilled  water,  in  which  some  flour  or  oatmeal 
is  mixed,  at  the  first  public  house,  or  conve¬ 
nient  place  ;  it  is  very  refreshing  to  the  ani¬ 
mal,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  he 
proceeds  on  his  journey  with  more  \igour  and 
ease.  Some  prefer  flour  to  oatmeal,  because 
they  say  the  latter  scours,  or  operates  as  a 
trifling  purge,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
reason  that  it  should  be  preferred,  as  the  horse 
under  such  circumstances,  will  derive  benefit 
rather  than  injury  from  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  men  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  height  are  the  best  calculated 
for  riding  ;  they  have  sufficient  length  of  fork 
to  grasp  the  horse  deeply  and  well,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  sit  very  close,  and  appear 
to  advantage.  Too  great  length  of  leg  and 
thigh  is  supposed  to  be  distressing  to  the 
horse  in  severe  work.  Huntsmen  and  whip- 
pers  are  generally  short  men,  but  for  the  most 
part  ride  well :  by  continual  practice  they 
acquire  the  corresponding  motion^  wTiich  is  the 
essence  of  horsemanship.  In  riding  to  hounds, 
never  be  anxious  to  get  too  near  them ;  as 
long  as  you  can  see  them  work,  you  must  be 
well  placed.  If  the  scent  be  good,  and  the 
hounds  get  well  away  with  their  fox,  you  will 
not  very  easily  get  too  near  with  the  fox¬ 
hounds  of  the  present  day.  How  often  have 
I  seen  the  impatience  of  gentlemen  when  the 
fox  has  broke,  not  only  head  him  back,  but 
when  he  has  gone  away,  they  have  ridden 
over  the  scent  before  the  hounds,  created 
much  vexatious  confusion,  and  caused  some¬ 
times  the  loss  of  the  fox  ;  for  if  the  hounds 
cannot  run  well  up  to  the  fox  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  upon 
good  terms  with  him  afterwards,  the  business 
is  apt  to  be  lengthened  out  in  picking  a  cold 
scent,  and  to  end  in  disappointment,  no  ac¬ 
count  being  given  of  the  fox.  I  once  met  the 
York  and  Ainsty  fox-hounds  at  Skelton 
Springs,  when,  in  drawing  the  second  wood, 
a  fox  was  beautifully  found,  which,  however, 
hung  as  long  as  he  could  to  the  cover,  and 
happening  at  last  to  go  away  on  the  side 
where  the  great  bulk  of  the  field  was  station¬ 
ed,  the  hounds  were  so  ill-used,  and  the  scent 
SO  ridden  over,  that,  though  the  latter  was 


evidently  very  good,  the  hounds  could  never 
get  on  good  terms  with  him  afterwards.  What 
made  matters  worse,  the  huntsman  was  slow 
(an  unpardonable  fault  in  a  huntsman  to  fox¬ 
hounds)  and  thus  the  business  was  prolonged 
till  dusk,  and  ended  with  being  run  out  of 
scent,  completely  beaten,  and  the  business  of 
course  finished  unsatisfactorily. 

A  short  time  afterwards  I  met  the  Bads- 
worth  fox  hounds  at  Acton  Pasture,  where, 
from  the  indications  which  I  observed,  on  the 
fox  being  found,  I  expected  a  similar  re¬ 
sult  ;  but  the  huntsman,  Richards,  knew  his 
business  well,  and  although  we  had  some 
scrambling  at  first,  the  hounds  w  ere  got  well 
away  with  him, — they  run  him  well :  some 
parts  of  the  run  were  brilliantly  beautiful : 
but  unfortunately  happening  to  change  at 
Stapylton  Park,  we  were  beaten,  after  a  very 
long  run,  which  of  course  became  very  tedious 
towards  the  conclusion. 

Changing  foxes  is  a  very  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance,  particularly  after  having  run  the 
first  fox  for  something  like  an  hour  :  an  ani¬ 
mal  then  goes  away,  fresh  and  vigorous,  pur¬ 
sued  by  half  tired  (or  perhaps  distressed) 
hounds  and  horses  ;  in  consequence,  the  lox 
finding  he  can  over-rate  his  pursuers,  listens 
to  their  approach,  and  regulates  his  pace  ac-^ 
cordingly  :  he  goes  at  his  ease,  and  ultimately 
brings  both  horses  and  hounds  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Fox-hounds  are  often  very  unfairly 
treated  by  the  field,  when  it  happens  that 
they  cannot  carry  a  good  head  ;  if  they  are, 
from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  other- 
causes,  compelled  to  potter  about  and  pick  a 
cold  scent,  the  field  is  apt  to  press  upon  them, 
and  every  would-be  sportsman  is  enabled  to 
come  up  and  create  confusion. 

Never  meet  hounds  in  the  face,  particularly 
when  they  are  running.  Should  it  so  happen 
(in  a  lane,  for  instance)  that  the  hounds  are 
coming  towards  you,  and  you  cannot  get  out 
of  their  way,  turn  your  horse  so  that  his  head 
points  in  the  direction  that  the  hounds  are 
running,  stand  still,  and  let  them  pass.  A 
huntsman,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  must  feel  more  than  ordinarily 
anxious,  particularly  when  finding  and  get¬ 
ting  away  with  his  fox,  when  his  feelings  be¬ 
come  excited  in  the  highest  degree :  is  it, 
therefore,  surprising,  if  on  such  occasions, 
gentlemen  treat  his  hounds  unfairly,  that  he 
should  vent  his  anger  in  no  very  respeetful  or 
measured  terms.  Some  years  ago,  the  Che¬ 
shire  hounds  ran  a  fox  up  to  a  farm-yard,  and 
on  the  hounds  reaching  the  spot,  a  gentleman 
told  the  huntsman  (Will.  Head)  that  he  saw 
the  fox  go  forward.  But  the  hounds  could 
not  acknowledge  the  scent  in  the  direction 
pointed  out ;  and,  after  they  had  been  cast 
round  the  buildings  ineffectually,  the  hunts¬ 
man  became  convinced  that  the  fox  was  still 
about  the  premises,  particularly  as  the  run 
had  been  long  and  severe.  The  gentleman 
rated  the  huntsman  for  not  casting  his  hounds 
forward — the  latter  very  unceremoniously  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  “  would  believe  his  hounds 
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before  any  man  in  the  world  In  a  few  se¬ 
conds  renard  was  discovered  lying  amongst 
the  pigs  in  the  yard  !  The  huntsman  should 
be  left  as  much  to  himself  as  possible,  and, 
above  all,  gentlemen  should  keep  at  a  proper 
distance  from,  and  out  of  the  way  of,  the 
hounds.  Let  it  be  well  recollected,  that,  when 
gentlemen  interfere  with  the  huntsman,  or 
interrupt  his  hounds,  they  spoil  their  own 
sport.  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  used  to  hunt 
his  own  hounds,  and  would  allow  no  person 
whatever  to  interfere  in  the  most  remote  de¬ 
gree.  I  never  saw  interference  so  completely 
repressed  by  any  huntsman,  as  by  the  worthy 
baronet  just  mentioned.  Opportunities  are 
sometimes  presented  where  a  gentleman  may 
be  serviceable  in  stopping  a  hound,  pointing 
the  huntsman's  attention  to  the  line  of  the 
fox,  &c.  &c.,  but  it  requires  experience  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment  can  be  properly  exercised 
upon  such  occasions. 

A  gentleman  who  keeps  a  proper  distance, 
should  have  an  eye  if  possible  to  the  leading 
hounds,  as  he  will  by  this  method  mark  the 
different  turnings  and  windings  of  the  run, 
and  thus  leaning  accordingly  to  right  or  left, 
he  will  very  much  ease  his  horse,  maintain  a 
good  place,  and  enjoy  the  indescribable  plea¬ 
sure  of  observing  the  eagerness  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  running  hounds — sometimes  over-shoot¬ 
ing  the  scent,  and  immediately  leaning  to  the 
line  hunting  dogs  to  put  them  right  again  ; 
witness  the  sagacious  steadiness  of  the  line 
hunters,  which  will  not  come  on  except  on 
the  line  of  the  fox :  and  at  a  check  will  be 
enabled  to  mark  the  eager  flinging  of  the 
hounds  for  the  recovery  of  the  scent. 

I  consider  the  start,  generally  speaking,  as 
one  of  the  difficulties  presented  in  hunting. 
Yet,  however  good  the  scent  may  be,  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  a  trifling  pause  or  check 
does  not  happen  in  ten  minutes,  so  that  if 
during  this  period  the  horse  is  held  sufficiently 
well  together,  as  to  keep  the  puff  in  him,  he 
will  easily  come  up  on  such  an  occasion.  I 
am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Gleg,  Lord  Wilton, 
Messrs.  Tomkinson,  Mr.  White,  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  Sir  John  Kaye,  Lord  Alvauley, 
and  many  others,  whose  superior  perform¬ 
ances  1  have  witnessed,  would  not  follow  my 
advice,  but  it  is  not  the  less  correct  on  that 
account.  The  impetuous  energy  of  these  ac¬ 
complished  horsemen,  when  animated  with  the 
almost  maddening  ecstasy  of  a  good  find, 
would  not  allow  them  to  listen  to  my  pruden¬ 
tial  and  cautious  counsel.  Further,  as  they 
have  generally  more  than  one  horse  in  the 
field,  so  it  may  be  said  that  taking  the  puff 
out  of  their  first  horse  amounts  to  little,  if  the 
second  horse  be  at  hand,  which  is  not  always 
the  case.  Two  or  three  horses  in  the  field 
may  be  all  very  well,  particularly  with  welter 
weights  ;  but  I  must  confess,  whenever  I  have 
exhausted  one  horse,  I  have  been  sufficiently 
fatigued  myself.  I  never  recollect  observing 
Lord  Delamere  have  a  second  horse  out,  nor 
yet  of  noticing  a  more  steady  or  a  better  rider 
to  hounds. 


In  the  year  1828, 1  happened  to  be  out  with 
the  Cheshire  hounds,  when  a  fox  was  found 
in  that  rarely  failing  cover,  Radnor  Gorse, 
near  Nantwich, — in  fact,  two  or  three  foxes 
were  found,  and  after  some  little  hurry-scurry 
the  hounds  were  got  upon  the  line  of  one  of 
them,  with  which  they  went  well  away  :  and 
a  brilliant  run  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  noticed  Lord  Wilton,  Lord  Robert  Grosve- 
nor,  and  Mr.  Boyd,  from  Manchester,  take 
three  gates  in  rapid  succession  ;  the  huntsman 
was  riding  on  the  same  line,  and  very  wisely 
preferred  the  fence  (close  to  the  gate)  which 
was  much  easier  for  the  horse.  The  hounds 
ultimately  killed  their  fox,  after  a  capital 
run  of  an  hour  and  a  few  minutes.  Out  of  a 
field  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  fourteen 
were  up  at  the  death,  amongst  which  were  the 
noblemen  above-mentioned  and  Mr.  Boyd. 
This  gentleman  and  I  were  stopping  at  Sandi- 
way  Head,  and  we  therefore  joined  company 
to  return.  However,  Mr.  Boyd's  mare  had 
not  gone  far  before  she  showed  symptoms  of 
distress,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to 
dismount  and  lead  her  for  several  of  the  latter 
miles.  My  horse,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
me  home  very  gaily.  It  might  be  fairly  sup¬ 
posed  that  jumping  the  three  gates  unneces¬ 
sarily  had  done  the  mischief. 

Some  horses  manifest  reluctance  at  jump¬ 
ing  water  ;  such  horses,  if  forced  at  places 
like  Whissendine  Brook,  or  a  brook  which 
runs  near  Waverton  Gorse,  Cheshire,  and 
many  other  streams,  will  be  tolerably  certain 
to  land  in  the  middle.  Large  brooks  and 
streams  are  often  deceptive,  the  distance  is 
greater  than  it  appears  on  a  superficial  ob¬ 
servation  ;  but  that  is  not  the  worst :  the 
banks  are  frequently  hollowed  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  or  boggy,  or  the  jump  awkward 
to  go  at.  Some  horses  jump  water  remark¬ 
ably  well,  and  I  think  whenever  it  is  requi¬ 
site  to  jump  a  brook  of  any  considerable 
width,  the  horse  should  be  put  smartly  at  it. 

Four  or  five  years  since  Sir  Harry  Main- 
waring’s  hounds  found  a  fox  in  Filo  Gorse, 
and  he  went  off  pointing  towards  Page’s 
Wood,  and  crossed  Page's  Brook.  The  brook 
itself  is  narrow,  and  consequently  practicable 
enough  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but 
as  much  rain  had  fallen  the  previous  day,  the 
stream  had  overflown  its  banks,  and  the  mea¬ 
dows  on  each  side  were  for  the  most  part  co¬ 
vered  with  water.  It  was  not  easy,  therefore, 
for  the  horses  to  perceive  whence  to  spring  or 
where  to  land,  and  the  consequence  was  half 
the  field  got  more  or  less  of  a  ducking — three 
or  four  I  saw  who  fell  completely  into  the 
water.  Head,  the  huntsman,  was  the  first  to 
charge  it,  and  he  and  his  horse  went  in  head 
foremost.  Howard,  the  first  whip,  got  safe 
over,  followed  by  Mr.  John  Leigh,  and  by  se¬ 
veral  other  gentleman,  who  all  landed  well. 
For  five  or  six  yards,  a  hedge  presented  itself 
on  the  near  verge  of  the  stream,  and  this  was 
the  place  which  Howard  judiciously  selected. 
The  hedge  formed  an  excellent  guide  for  the 
horse,  and  the  business  was  easily  accom- 
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plished.  Horses  which  cut  their  jumps  very 
fine,  by  measuring  their  distance  to  an  inch, 
are  seldom  pleasant  brook  jumpers,  nor  am  I 
particularly  fond  of  them  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  as  the  edges  of  ditches  are  apt  to 
give  way  with  their  hind  feet,  and  they  may 
perhaps  fail  baekwards  upon  their  riders. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  that 
hedges  are  safer  to  take  than  timber;  but,  as 
it  is  occasionally  requisite  to  take  a  gate,  the 
horse  should  be  put  smartly  at  it,  lest,  if  he 
be  sulfered  to  take  his  own  time,  he  may  hesi¬ 
tate,  supposing  perhaps  you  intend  to  open 
it ;  the  latter  I  unhesitatingly  advise  where  it 
can  be  done  with  propriety.  When  a  horse 
is  distressed  or  blown,  he  should  never  be  put 
to  timber,  walls,  or  anything  with  a  stiff  top  ; 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  cannot  reach 
it,  and  the  consequences  may  be  unpleasant, 
or  perhaps  fatal  to  the  rider.  I  do  not  like  to 
put  a  horse  to  timber,  even  when  he  is  quite 
fresh,  unless  I  know  him  to  be  a  good  timber 
jumper.  When  you  approach  a  gate  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  it,  do  it  in  a  slow  pace, 
that  the  horse  may  be  aware  of  your  inten¬ 
tion.  There  are  some  horses  fond  of  jumping 
timber,  and  which  do  it  remarkably  well.  1 
have  at  this  time  a  black  horse,  the  best  tim¬ 
ber  juniper  I  ever  saw.  Three  years  ago  I 
met  the  Warwickshire  hounds  at  the  village  of 
Kirby,  in  Leicestershire,  mounted  upon  the 
black  horse  in  question.  We  had  a  tolerable 
good  run  of  thirty-seven  minutes,  to  Tooley 
Park,  where  the  hounds  came  to  a  check. 
Several  minutes  elapsed  while  the  hounds 
were  cast,  by  which  the  horses  got  their  wind. 
We  ^yere  close  to  the  house,  and  I  moved 
dovvn  a  road  w'hich  led  from  the  yard  to  the 
open  grounds,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
gate,  up  to  which  I  gently  walked  the  horse  ; 
but  while  T  was  stooping  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  it,  he  rose  and  went  over  it;  I  suppose 
one  of  my  spurs  touched  his  side. 

Some  horses  go  slowly  at  their  jumps, 
others  very  swiftly.  Radical,  a  celebrated 
hunter  in  Leicestershire  (at  present  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  White),  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  beaten  in  a  steeple  chase  by  Clinker, 
went  at  his  jumps  with  all  possible  speed; 
he  is  a  superior  horse  to  Clinker,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  been  the  winner,  had  Captain 
Douglas,  his  rider,  been  acquainted  with  the 
horse’s  peculiar  mode  of  going  at  his  jumps. 
On  the  occasion  alluded  to.  Radical  fell  at  his 
first  jump  (a  gate).  Although  the  horse  in 
question  w'ould  go  at  his  jumps  at  the  very 
top  of  his  speed,  yet  he  was  not  a  very  hard 
pulling  horse. 

AVhen  a  horse  becomes  blown,  on  approach¬ 
ing  a  fence  you  should  pause  for  a  second, 
and  turn  him  round  :  it  will  greatly  relieve 
him,  and  you  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
getting  over:  and  indeed  it  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferable  to  turn  the  horse  round  at  a  rasper,  or 
large  jump. 

In  November,  1830,  I  met  Sir  T.  Stanley's 
hounds  at  Eastham,  and  after  a  short  run 
from  a  neighbouring  gorse,  a  second  fox  was 


found,  which  went  away  over  a  very  heavy 
country,  the  hounds  well  at  him,  and  the 
scent  breast  high.  Three  or  four  of  the  first 
fields  were  extremely  heavy,  and  on  reaching 
the  third  fence,  1  perceived  three  in  the 
ditch,  owing  entirely  to  the  horses  having 
been  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the 
previous  heavy  ground.  When  a  horse  is 
blown,  he  is  rendered  utterly  incapable  of 
anything  like  extraordinary  exertion  :  when 
he  falls  he  does  it  heavily,  and  is  not  able  to 
rise  for  a  short  time.  In  the  case  in  question, 
during  the  remainder  of  an  exeellent  run, 
and  death  at  the  end  of  it,  I  saw  no  more  of 
the  three  persons  above  noticed  :  they  lost  the 
sport  by  their  own  injudicious  conduct. 

In  some  countries  creeping  is  a  valuable 
quality  in  a  horse.  When  large  banks  and 
wide  ditches  occur,  which  cannot  be  taken  in 
a  fly  jump,  nor  yet  very  well  at  a  standing 
leap,  a  good  creeper  will  get  over  it  without 
distressing  himself,  and  much  better  too  than 
it  could  be  accomplished  in  any  other  form. 
In  many  parts  of  Cheshire,  creeping  is  found 
very  convenient.  In  Leicestershire,  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  midland 
counties,  screwing  is  practised.  Many  of  the 
fenees  in  these  parts  consist  of  quickset,  or 
white  thorns,  which  are  frequently  found  so 
high  as  to  render  jumping  them  impossible, — 
screwing  is  then  called  into  operation.  Some 
thin  weak  place  is  found,  where  there  is 
sufficient  room  between  the  strong  stems  of 
the  thorns  for  the  horse  to  pass  ;  as  he  presses 
forward  the  small  branches  give  way,  and  the 
object  is  accomplished.  Yet  screwing  is  not 
attended  by  that  cruelty  and  torture  so  feel¬ 
ingly  and  so  foolishly  described  by  that  silly 
and  egotistical  babbler,  Mr.  John  Lav/rence. 
It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  he  never  wit¬ 
nessed  what  is  called  screwing,  and  yet  he 
presumes  to  describe  it  under  the  term  creep¬ 
ing  !  I !  in  the  same  vain  and  conceited  spirit 
he  affects  to  give  instructions  for  riding  to 
hounds,  and  yet  never  saw  a  run  in  his  life  ! 

Leicestershire  is  allowed  to  be  the  finest 
hunting  country  of  which  we  can  boast ;  here 
the  flying  jump  is  much  required.  Some 
parts  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  are 
very  fine,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  H. 
Mainwaring’s  Nantwich  country  ;  and  also 
many  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham;  the 
parts  to  which  I  allude,  are  prineipally  grass¬ 
lands,  where  the  scent  consequently  lies  well. 
But,  of  all  scenting  countries,  Lincolnshire 
and  Holderness  stand  pre-eminent.  If  a 
country  be  well  known  to  the  sportsman,  he 
will  make  his  way  over  it  much  easier  than  a 
stranger ;  hence,  when  any  person  visits  a 
country  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  he 
will  do  well  to  select  some  steady  fair-going 
sportsman  for  his  guide;  he  need  not  exactly 
follow  him  so  as  to  seem  to  be  hunting  him, 
but  he  may  keep  him  in  view  with  propriety, 
and  without  giving  offence.  I  have  know'n 
several  good  sportsmen  testify  displeasure 
at  being  followed,  but  it  has  occurred  when 
they  have  been  improperly  followed.  Supe- 
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rior  horsemen  generally  take  their  own  line 
of  country. 

Tt  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  hunting 
has  assumed  a  very  different  character  from 
that  by  which  it  was  formerly  distinguished, 
and  we  very  rarely  hear,  in  our  modern  days, 
of  runs  lasting  four  or  five  hours;  it  might 
appear  as  if  the  improvement  in  horses  had 
led  the  way  for  the  improvement  in  hounds, 
as  the  blood  horse  has  superseded  the  old 
English  hunter,  while  the  active  fleet  fox 
hound  of  the  preseni  day  has  almost  obliter¬ 
ated  the  slow  heavy  southern  blood.  For¬ 
merly  the  fox  was  run  down  by  persevering 
for  hours,  the  hounds  possessing  exquisite 
sense  of  smell  ;  the  modern  fox  hound  runs 
up  to  his  game  and  kills  it  in  about  one  hour ; 
if  he  cannot  run  well  up  to  it,  he  is  beaten,  as 
his  olfactory  organs  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  his  slow-going  heavy  predecessor. 

The  fleetest  and  most  beautiful  pack  which 
ever  fell  under  ray  observation,  was  Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s  bitches  ;  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s 
hounds  are  very  fleet  and  very  beautiful  also; 
and  a  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to 
Sir  H.  Mainwaring’s ;  Mr.  MeynelTs  are 
rather  small,  but  fleet  and  handsome.  The 
Yorkshire  dogs  appeared  to  me  a  degree 
slower  ;  the  Badsworth  are  a  good  pack,  and 
well  hunted ;  fleeter  than  those  of  Lord 
Harewood,  and  much  superior  to  the  York 
and  Ainsty.  The  difference  of  these  packs, 
however,  at  least  in  point  of  speed,  arose,  in 
all  probability  more  from  the  quality  of  the 
huntsman,  than  the  quality  of  the  hounds. 
Richards,  vvho  hunted  the  Badsworth,  though 
by  no  means  a  feather  weight,  was  very  active 
in  getting  away  with  his  fox,  and  keeping 
his  hounds  forward.  Payne,  who  hunted 
Lord  Harewood’s  pack,  evinced  neither  the 
activity  nor  judgment  of  Richards  ;  and  a 
similar  remark  will  apply  to  Naylor  who 
hunted  the  York  and  Ainsty.  There  are  no 
better  fox  hounds  in  the  world  than  Mr. 
Wicksted’s. 

The  fox  hunter  is  no  longer  seen  with  a 
hammer  and  saw  at  the  end  of  his  whip  ; 
since  neither  the  speed  of  the  hounds  nor  the 
temper  of  the  sportsman  allow  him  time  for 
the  use  of  suck  implements.  The  modern  fox 
hunter  appears  in  the  field,  with  a  light  hand¬ 
some  whip  with  a  buck-horn  hook  at  the  end 
of  it  ;  some  merely  use  the  stock,  without  the 
thong. 

The  introduction  of  two  or  three  horses  on 
the  same  day  is  a  modern  fashion,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  first  adopted  by  Lord  Sefton,  when 
he  had  the  management  of  the  Quorndon 
hounds. 

I  prefer  horses  highly  bred  for  hunting.  If 
thorough-bred,  with  sufficient  power,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  perfection  ;  but  I  would  have 
such  as  have  never  been  trained  for  the 
course ;  if  they  have  been  trained,  their 
action  is  seldom  sufficiently  lofty  for  hunt¬ 
ing  :  the  racer  is  thrown  forward  and  extend¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  speed,  he,  therefore, 
goes  close  to  the  ground,  or  becomes  what  is 


called  a  daisy-cutter,  and  liable  to  fall  in 
going  over  rough  uneven  ground ;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  horse  has  as  great 
an  aversion  to  coming  down  as  his  rider,  and 
after  a  few  tumbles,  these  daisy-cutters  will 
generally  learn  to  lift  their  feet  higher.  The 
action  of  the  hunter  should  be  lofty  and 
united,  but  yet  he  should  be  capable  of  ex¬ 
tending  himself  and  going  at  great  speed 
upon  sound  ground. 

The  advantage  of  blood  is  always  seen  in 
going  over  a  heavy  country — no  horse  goes 
through  dirt  like  a  thorough-bred  ;  and 
when  the  run  happens  to  be  long  and  dis¬ 
tressing,  the  thorough-bred  horse  uniformly 
manifests  his  decided  superiority.  Horses 
which  arc  not  thorough-bred,  but  what  are 
called  well-h^ed,  may,  perhaps,  (at  least  a  few 
of  them)  go  as  fast  as  full-blood,  but  it  will  be 
for  a  very  short  distance  only—  they  cannot 
struggle  five  minutes  against  a  thorough-bred 
horse. 

To  get  horses  with  blood  and  bone  is  a 
common  expression  with  sportsmen  ;  it  is 
meant  to  infer  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  tho¬ 
rough-bred  horse  with  sufficient  power.  Let 
it,  however,  be  steadily  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  bones  of  a  full-bred  horse  are  less  porous 
than  the  bones  of  the  lower  grades  ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  almost  as  solid  as  ivory  ;  and  although 
a  thorough-bred  horse,  from  his  fine  thin  coat 
and  skin,  his  extreme  solidity  of  bone,  his 
very  firm  and  very  elastic  tendons  and  mus¬ 
cle,  may  appear  less  bulky  and  weaker  than  a 
half-bred  horse ;  yet,  on  close  examination, 
it  will  be  found  that  his  bone  is  larger,  and 
that  on  the  score  of  strength  he  is  far 
superior. 

Small  bone  and  large  tendon  is  a  maxim 
held  forth  by  some,  as  the  best  calulated  for¬ 
giving  strength  to  the  horse,  and  no  doubt  the 
elastic  force  of  the  animal  must  be  derived 
from  the  tendon  and  muscle  ;  yet  I  am  nut 
aware  that  ever  this  precise  conformation 
has  come  under  my  notice,  nor  is  it  likely 
often  to  happen,  if  it  can  occur  at  all.  Where 
there  is  large  tendon  it  is  accompanied  by 
much  bone,  particularly  of  the  joints:  the 
sinew  or  tendon  takes  its  rise  from  the  bone, 
and  is  supported  by  it,  and  therefore  large 
tendon  and  small  bone  would  appear  incon¬ 
sistent — as,  indeed,  a  malformation  of  these 
parts,  more  calculated  to  produce  weakness 
than  strength,  since  the  tendon  could  not 
operate  to  its  utmost  power  unless  supported 
by  the  requisite  and  due  proportion  of  bone. 

My  observations  hitherto  under  this  head 
have  related  intirely  to  fox  hounds  ;  but  1 
cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  noticing 
harriers ;  the  two  branches  are  essentially 
dilferent;  the  fox  hound  is  large,  powerful 
and  fleet,  full  of  dash,  that  will  bear  lifting 
on  all  judicious  occasions  :  his  game  is  a  wily, 
calculating  animal,  swift  and  stout,  goes  frou) 
one  point  to  another,  and  puts  the  mettle  of 
the  hounds,  the  horses,  and  their  riders,  to  the 
test ;  a  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  fox  hounds 
should  be  quick  in  all  his  movements,  actively 
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pressing  forwards.  Harriers  are  smaller  than 
fox  hounds,  they  are  slower,  they  should  fol¬ 
low  their  game  through  all  its  windings  and 
labyrinths  ;  they  should  be  left  to  themselves 
as  much  as  possible,  and  never  be  lifted  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  The  huntsman  to  harriers 
should  be  patient,  and  when  he  comes  to  a 
check,  cast  back.  It  hence  results  that  those 
who  are  not  anxious  to  ride  hard  may 
generally  continue  to  witness  the  run  without 
any  very  violent  exertions.  Sometimes  a 
hare  will  go  away,  not  in  circles,  but  like  a 
fox,  when  hard  riding  becomes  requisite,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  sport.  I  have  witnessed 
many  pretty  things  with  harriers;  still  no 
comparison  can  be  made  between  them  and 
fox  hounds. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  some  years  to 
ride  in  a  hat  instead  of  the  neat  hunting  cap  ; 
the  short  narrow  coat  too  has  superseded  the 
frock.  The  disuse  of  the  cap  I  regret,  as  it 
was  more  convenient,  particularly  in  wood¬ 
lands  and  covers  ;  I  have  always  considered 
the  hat,  fastened  by  a  ribbon  and  button,  as  a 
very  indifferent  substitute  for  the  cap  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  prefer  the  modern  hunting  coat 
to  the  old-fashioned  frock. 

It  frequently  happens  in  hunting  that  you 
have  to  turn  to  one  hand  or  the  other  rather 
abruptly ;  when  the  horse  is  going  fast,  on 
such  occasions,  keep  the  horse’s  head  out¬ 
ward,  inclining  your  body  a  little  more  for¬ 
ward  than  usual,  and  you  will  get  round  such 
places  more  pleasantly,  and  the  horse  will  be 
much  less  liable  to  fall.  Whenever  a  horse 
becomes  distressed,  you  must  support  him 
well  with  the  hands,  assisted  mercifully  by 
the  spur,  as  I  have  before  observed  ;  but 
never  put  a  horse  at  any  jump  when  the  puff 
is  out  of  him — he  must  fall  in  it.  Spare  your 
horse  up  hill  and  on  heavy  ground.  The 
stirrups  are  of  essential  service  in  hunting,  for 
which  they  should  be  used  a  trifle  shorter  per¬ 
haps  than  for  the  road.  The  position  of  the 
rider  too,  for  the  attainment  of  ease  or  relief 
in  a  long  run,  may  be  varied,  sometimes 
standing  in  the  stirrups,  sometimes  seated  in 
the  saddle. 

The  use  of  the  hunting  truss  and  belt  I 
strongly  recommend,  and  also  the  drop  stir¬ 
rup  and  spring  bar  at  the  saddle.  Further, 
I  prefer  a  large  saddle  for  hunting. 


Coursing. — We  learn  that  the  Ashdown  Park  Cour¬ 
sing  Meeting  will  take  place  at  Lamhorn  on  Monday, 
the  16th  of  Nov.  next.  This  sporting  seat  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  and  has  been  famed  as  the 
finest  coursing  ground  in  all  England  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  old  Lord  Orford,  of  coursing  celebrity, 
who  established  the  Club  there  under  the  patronage 
of  his  associate  and  friend,  the  Earl  Craven. 


Mr.  Cookes  has  purchased  Mr.  Golden’s  Brother  to 
Hope,  which  ran  third  for  the  St.  Leger,  The  price  is 
said  to  be  1,000  guineas. 


CANINE  CHARACTERISTICS. 

There  is  at  this  time  at  Bunny,  near  Nottingham, 
a  very  large  dog  named  Tiger  ;  he  is,  however,  no 
tiger  by^  nature,  for  powerful  as  he  is,  he  would 
not  willingly  hurt  a  lamb.  He  is  not  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  species,  yet  he  is  quite  as  good-natured 
as  the  best  of  that  generous  breed  ;  be  is  said  to 
have  a  strain  of  the  bloodhound  in  him,  bul  he  is 
by  no  means  blood-thirsty.  The  stable-boys,  in 
their  frolics  mount  him  like  a  poney;  and 
the  little  villagers,  no  higher  than  himself,  dare 
to  pat  and  stroke  him  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  as  good- 
natured  a  brute  as  ever  walked  on  four  legs.  Some 
time  ago,  Gervase,  the  keeper,  had  a  bull-dog, 
called  Bolb,  which  he  kept  at  Bradmore,  as  a  sort 
of  guardian  to  his  cottage  in  his  absence,  taking 
him  out  occasionally  when  any  poachers  were 
about ;  and  woe  to  the  poacher  that  he  cams 
near.  Bob  was  as  fierce  and  as  savage,  as  Tiger 
is  mild  and  gentle.  A  hawker  of  earthenware 
one  day  called  at  the  cottage,  when  Bob, 
being  at  large,  instantly  seized  him  by  the 
breech,  and  down  went  the  basket,  the  mugs  and 
the  jugs,  the  cups  and  the  saucers,  in  short,  all  the 
poor  fellow’s  crockery,  and  he  was  glad  to  limp 
off  as  fast  as  he  could,  leaving  a  barrow-load  of 
jjot-sherds  behind  him.  Bob  was  a  dreadful  enemy 
to  cats,  having,  it  is  said,  encountered  some  wild 
cat  duing  his  puppyhood,  who  clawed  him  rather 
smartly ;  be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  wherever 
Bob  came,  Grimalkin  must  fly  or  die,  contest  was 
hopeless,  one  gripe  of  his  jaws  was  instant  death. 
Many  an  e.xcellent  mouser  has  he  caused  to  bite 
the  dust,  many  a  housewife  has  mourned  the  un¬ 
timely  end  of  a  favourite  cat,  and  vowed  the  ut¬ 
most  vengeance  on  both  Bob  and  the  keeper.  One 
day,  Gervase  had  occasion  to  call  at  a  farm  house 
in  Costock  (it  being  the  village  wake),  where  three 
favorite  cats  were  kept,  when  Bob  was  with  him, 
he  was  invited  in,  but  hesitated,  warning  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  of  Bob’s  propensities,  and  stating 
his  fears  for  the  consequences ;  the  farmer,  not- 
withstanding,  urged  him  to  enter,  e.xpressing  full 
confidence  in  the  valour  and  claws  of  his  feline 
favourites.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  sat  down, 
ere,  in  spite  of  their  spitting  and  clawing,  two  of 
the  cats  lay  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the  third  was 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  a  similar  fate.  One 
day.  Tiger  accompanied  Gervase  to  his  cottage  at 
Bradmore,  when  Bob  most  rudely  and  roughly 
assaulted  his  fellow-servant,  without  the  least  pro¬ 
vocation,  and  bit  him  by  the  foot.  Tiger  gave  his 
foot  a  shake,  and  seemed  to  take  no  further  notice 
of  it.  Bob,  however,  was  about  to  repeat  the  insult, 
when  Tiger  instantly  seized  him  in  his  mouth,  as 
a  cat  would  a  mouse,  or  a  lion  a  sheep,  and  running 
off  with  him  as  fast  as  he  could,  carried  him  along 
the  village  as  far  as  he  thought  yroper  ;  he  at  last 
set  him  down,  and  allowed  him  to  sneak  off,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  Now,  you  blackguard,  get 
home,  and  learn  to  behave  a  little  more  civil  in 
future.” 
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REVIEW. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  John  Mytton, 

Esq.  of  Halston,  Shropshire  ;  with  Notices  of 

his  Hunting,  Shooting,  Driving,  Racing,  and 

Extravagant  Exploits.  By  Nimrod.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Alhen.’^ 

Some  motive  or  feeling  cannot  fail  to  actuate 
or  influence  the  human  mind  in  all  its  operations; 
and,  though  we  cannot  state  exactly  what  might 
be  “  Nimrod’s”  reason  for  writing  these  “Memoirs,” 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  must 
have  been  founded  in  the  most  egregious  igno¬ 
rance,  or  the  most  mischievous  design.  Could  not 
the  manes  of  poor  Mytton  wither  beneath  the 
silence  of  the  tomb,  but  that  his  vagaries  must  be 
exhibited  in  the  most  odious  light  by  the  very  man 
who,  throughout  these  disgraceful  Memoirs,” 
manifests  the  utmost  anxiety  to  impress  the  notion 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  he  was  the  friend, 
the  very  intimate,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  memory  he  holds  up  to  scorn  and  de¬ 
rision,  and  of  whose  generous  friendship  (accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  confession)  he  had  frequently  and 
largely  partaken  ?  Two  years  have  scarcely  passed 
over  our  heads,  since  we  saw  the  charming  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr.  Mytton  at  Sundorne  Castle — 
since  we  saw  his  amiable  mother  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Shrewsbury — what  must  these  half  heart¬ 
broken  females,  his  other  relatives,  and  his  genuine 
friends,  feel  at  the  perusal  of  these  “  Memoirs,”  in 
which,  instead  of  the  recital  of  those  numerous  acts 
of  well-pointed  and  generous  kindness,  so  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halston,  in  almost 
every  page  he  is  represented  as  a  fool,  a  madman, 
and  a  drunkard ! 

In  a  silly  and  egotistical  preface,  Nimrod  ob¬ 
serves,  “  My  regard  for  the  late  Mr.  Mytton  was  won 
and  secured  by  many  sterling  acts  of  kindness  and 
friendship  f  and  in  what  manner  does  he  testify 
his  gratitude  for  these  “  sterling^ci&  of  kindness?” 

by  a  tissue  of  the  grossest,  the  most  out¬ 
rageous,  libels  on  his  memory  !  Nor  is  he  content 
with  slandering  the  man  from  whom  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  these  '’^sterling  acts  of  kindness,”  as  he 
extends  his  venom  to  “  the  first  Mrs.  Mytton,”  of 
whom  he  thus  speaks  “The  first  Mrs.  Mytton 
conducted  herself  with  coldness  to  her  husband’s 
old  friends  and  companions  f  and  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  this  as  the  plea  for  the  unkindness  which  this 
amiable  lady  received  at  her  husband’s  hands. 
The  fact  is,  “the  first  Mrs.  Mytton  (eldest daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  Tyrwhitt  Jones)  perceiving, 
amongst  Mr.  Mytton’s  old  friends  and  com¬ 
panions  f  some  designing  characters  which  appeared 
to  her  calculated  to  produce  that  terrific  ruin 
which  ultimately  overwhelmed  this  misguided 
man,  like  a  woman  of  good  sense,  endeavoured  to 
rid  her  husband  of  such  mischievous  “  old  friends 
and  companionsJ'  This  was  “the  head  and  front 
of  her  offending  for  testifying  the  truth  of  her 
perception,  and  acting  like  a  good  and  faithful 


wife,  she  is  bespattered  with  abuse  by  Nimrod,  in 
his  contemptible  and  disgusting  “  Memoirs !” 

Some  of  the  statements  which  the  book  contains 
are  very  questionable,  to  say  the  least  of  them. 
Nimrod  asserts  that  “  the  annual  value  of  Mr. 
Mytton’s  estate,  when  he  came  of  age,  was  under 
ten  thousand  a-year ;  and  that  the  sum  accumu¬ 
lated  during  his  minority  amounted  to  about 
£60,000.  ’  Now,  it  is  very  well  known  that  the 
annual  value  of  Mr.  Mytton’s  estates,  at  the  period 
just  mentioned,  was  nearly  double  that  sum ;  and 
as  he  was  a  minor,  on  a  moderate  allowance,  for 
seventeen  years,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  sixty 
thousand  pounds  only  were  accumulated?  In¬ 
deed,  if  Nimrod  s  first  position  be  correct,  his 
second  is  widely  at  variance  with  it;  as  he  after¬ 
wards  says,  (page  22)  “  By  a  rough  computation, 
I  should  set  down  the  sum  total  expended  at  very 
little  less  than  half  a  million  sterling.  How  then 
was  this  half  million  to  be  raised,  when  the  great 
bulk  of  his  estate  was  entailed  ?  ° 

“  I  have  reason  to  believe  (says  Nimrod,  page 
23)  that  the  money  he  has  at  various  times  lost 
(not  at  play,  for  there  I  should  say  he  was  borne 
harinless.  He  was  a  dangerous  man  with  a  dice- 
box  in  his  hand.  Wine  gave  him  courage,  which 
always  tells  at  hazard)  would  have  purchased  a 
pretty  estate.  I  am  afraid  to  say  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  amount  of  bank  notes 
that  were  one  night  blown  out  of  his  carriao'e  on 
his  road  from  Doncaster  Races,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  it  was  several  thousand  pounds.  His 
account  of  the  affair  was  this: — He  had  been 
counting  a  large  quantity  of  bank  notes  on  the 
seat  of  his  carriage,  in  which  he  was  alone,  with 
all  the  windows  down;  and,  falling  asleep,  did 
not  awake  until  the  night  was  far  spent,  his  ser¬ 
vant  paying  the  charges  on  the  road.  An  equinoc¬ 
tial  gale  having  sprung  up,  carried  part  of  the 
notes  away  on  its  wings,  verifying  the  proverb  of 
light  come,  light  go.  It  was  always  his  custom  to 
have  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  travelling  writing 
desk,  but  it  was  more  than  usually  large  at  this 
time,  in  consequence  of  his  having  broken  the 
banks  of  two  well-known  London  Hells  on  the 
eve  of  his  depaiture  for  Doncaster.”  The  reader 
will  be  surprised  perhaps  when  he  is  informed 
that  Nimrod  is  entitled  to  the  full  merit  of  this 
clumsily-manufactured  story;  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  was  somewhat  confused  during  the 
operation,  as  the  first  part  of  this  fanciful  episode 
informs  us  Mr.  Mytton  was  going  Doncas¬ 

ter,”  while  the  second  says  “^br  Doncaster  !” 

Page  28,  speaking  of  his  sterling  friend” 
Nimrod  observes,  “To  a  vitiated  palate,  always 
calling  for  fresh  gratifications,  the  wealth  of  Croesus 
could  not  be  sure  of  jirocuring  the  one  thing  want- 
ing,  but  there  was  something  about  my  friend  that 
gave  one  the  idea  that,  to  him,  it  was  peculiarly 
denied.  There  was  that  about  him  which  re- 
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sembled  the  restlessness  ofthe.hyena;  and  whether 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  pastimes,  or  the  gratification 
of  his  passions,  there  was  an  unsteadiness  through¬ 
out  which  evidently  showed,  that,  beyond  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  passing  moment,  nothing  afforded 
him  sterling  pleasure.  All  those  who  watched  his 
actions  might  perceive,  that  his  object  was  to  have  a 
taste  of  every  thing  that  was  alluring  and  delicious ; 
and,  like  the  bee,  to  rove  from  flower  to  flower, 
merely  culling  a  little  of  the  sweets  of  each.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  various  sources  of  amusement 
Halstoii  afforded,  and  the  small  share  of  eacli  en¬ 
joyment  they  appeared  to  afford  the  owner  of  them. 
What  elegant  dinners  have  I  seen  him  sit  down  to 
at  his  own  table,  with  no  more  appetite  to  par¬ 
take  of  them  than  an  alderman  has  wlien  he  sings 
^  Non  nobis  Domine,’  having  an  hour  or  two 
before  been  eating  fat  bacon  and  drinking  strong- 
ale  at  some  tenant’s  or  other  farm  house,  on  his 
road  home  from  his  field  pursuits.  Again,  if  he 
had  a  good  race-horse  in  his  stables,  he  would  run 
him  oft'  his  legs,  nearly  to  his  destruction,  and  he 
served  his  favorite  hunters  in  the  same  manner. 
All  this  could  have  been  reconciled  with  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  Welsh  blood ;  but  with  Mytton 
it  could  be  only  traced  to  one  cause,  which  grew 
with  his  growth,  but  did  not  quit  him  in  his  man¬ 
hood,  and  finally  plunged  him  into  the  abyss  of 
misery.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  Nimrod’s 
comparisons,  of  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  average  example  : — “  With  what 
extraordinary  characters  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  would  John  Mytton  stand  a  comparison? 
With  Nero?  Yes:  for  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  burning,  and  Mytton  would  have  laughed  had 
he  seen  Ralston  in  flames !  With  the  poet  Byron? 
Yes ;  inasmuch  as  each  was  at  Harrow  school, 
and  each  fought  eight  pitched  battles  during  the 
time  he  remained  there.”  What  wretched  stuff! 
Then  again,  “  Rochester  was  drunk  for  five  years 
continually.  Mytton  beat  him  by  seven.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  one  of  his  oldest  friends  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  pot-companion,  made  an  affidavit,  to  serve  a 
certain  purpose,  that  he  had  been  drunk  for  twelve 
successive  years  !  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better,  if  he  had  had  recourse  to  the  “  Non  mi  re- 
cordo.^'  For  what  purpose  then  does  Nimrod,  the 
man,  “whose  regard  Mr.  Mytton  won  and  secured 
by  many  sterling  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship,” 
place  this  disgraceful  anecdote  in  the  broad  glare 
of  day  ?  Why  does  he  thus  slander  the  memory 
of  his  sterling  friend?  For  slander  it  is  of  the 
grossest  kind,  because  it  is  not  true.  We  were 
many  times  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Mytton  during 
this  period,  and  can  very  safely  assert  that  he  was 
not  always  drunk. 

Again  Nimrod  observes,  “  Mr.  Mytton’s  amours, 
like  J upiter’s,  are  too  numerous  for  recital,  but” 
— we  must  stop  our  pen,  we  cannot  allow  our 
pages  to  be  disgraced  by  such  indecent  ribaldry — 
such  arrant  balderdash  !  Another  short  quotation, 
and  we  have  done.  “  On  the  5th  of  November 
1831,  during  my  residence  in  the  town  of  Calais, 
I  was  surprised  by  a  violent  knocking  at  my  door, 
and  so  unlike  what  I  had  ever  heard  before  in  that 
quiet  town,  that,  being  at  hand,  1  was  induced  to 
open  the  door  myself ;  when,  to  my  no  little 


astonishment,  there  stood  John  Mytton  I  ^  In 
God’s  name  (said  I)  what  has  brought  you  to 
France?’  ‘Why  (he  replied)  just  what  brought 
yourself  to  France,  three  couple  of  bailiffs  were 
hard  at  my  brush .  After  drinking  some  wine,  he 
took  his  leave  of  me  abruptly,  saying  he  was  going- 
in  a  carriage  to  Guines,  a  small  town  eight  miles 
from  Calais,  where  he  had  been  quartered  when  in 
the  Hussars,  with  the  army  of  occupation  ;  but, 
taking  me  affectionalely  by  the  hand,  said,  ‘  I  shall 
come  to  you  to-morrow,  for  1  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  you.’  The  morrow  came,  and  he  himself 
came,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Naughton,  and  I  hope 
neither  of  us  may  have  occasion  to  witness  such 
another  scene.  His  pecuniary  affairs  appeared  not 
to  give  him  a  moment’s  uneasiness.  As  regarded 
them,  fancy,  or  something  worse,  had  dressed  the 
future  prospect  with  the  gayest  colors ;  he  had 
seventy  thousand  pounds  to  receive,  he  said,  after 
all  debts  should  be  paid  ;  had  engaged  M‘ Donald, 
the  jockey,  to  be  his  trainer  and  rider  of  his  new 
stud  of  race  horses ;  and  he  had  purchased  a  capi¬ 
tal  house  in  Curzon  Street,  May-Fair,  where  of 
course  there  was  a  knife  and  fork  for  me,  and  bail 
for  ten  thousand  pounds  !  Neither  did  he  appear 
to  care  two-pence  for  what  had  occurred  at  Ral¬ 
ston.  It  was  to  be  all  reinstated  in  its  former 
splendor,  and  I  was  to  be  his  guest.  ‘  I’ll  have  my 
wife  back  again,  by  G — d,  (said  he)  look  at  these 
marks,  they  handcuffed  me,” —  but  enough ! 
enough ! 

And,  as  if  odium  sufficient  had  not  been  heaped 
upon  the  memory  of  poor  Mytton,  by  a  studied 
exhibition  in  print  of  every  disgusting  anecdote 
and  hearsay  tale  that  could  be  scraped  together, 
these  “  Memoii's  of  the  Life  of  the  late  John 
Mytton,  Esq.,  by  Nimrod,”  are  shamefully  and 
scandalously  illustrated  by,  what  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  as  pictorial  embellishments ;  but  which  con¬ 
sidered  separately  or  in  the  aggregate,  are  disgust¬ 
ingly  contemptible;  they  are  vile, they  are  infamous 
libels,  and  utterly  beneath  further  remark ! 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 

Sir, — Incidentally  taking  up  that  awfully-con¬ 
ducted  miscellany,  the  “  New  Sporting  Magazine,” 
my  understanding  was  very  much  enlightened, 
— very  much  indeed,  by  the  quaint  and  quivering 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Dalyell ;  but  when  I 
came  to  the  second  article,  I  was — what?  Why, 
struck  all  of  a  heap  !  I  suppose  it  must  be  owing 
either  to  its  superlative  sublimity,  its  bloated  tur- 
gescence,  or  its  high-sounding  and  sonorous  sen¬ 
tentiousness,  that  I  could  not  comprehend  what  the 
writer  was  driving  at — the  bubble.  I  crave 
your  assistance,  therefore,  Mr.  Sportsman,  and 
earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  throw  light  before 
my  mental  vision,  respecting  the  Eleusinian  com¬ 
position  in  question :  it  is  introduced  in  “a  suit 
of  sables”  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  thus : — 

EtwrotJ’s  florthern  Eour» 

I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
commencement,  barring  that  I  thought  friendship 
and  benevolence''  rather  awkwardly,  or  rather  sus¬ 
piciously  introduced — benevolence  \"  What  a 
strange  expression !  I  proceeded,  and  still  could 
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discover  nothing — barring  that  the  “goose-quill 
dipped  in  the  bottle  of  ink”  pointed  out  Calais  as 
the  commencement  of  this  long-promised,  truly- 
astonishing  “  Northern  Tour,'' — to  the  Polar  circle! 
I  waded — no,  labored — on  still  in  the  dark — bar¬ 
ring  that  “  this  highly  gifted  being,”  this  northern 
tourist,  informed  me  that  “  the  late  Sir  Harry 
Goodricke’s  property  was  situated  in  Louth,” 
which  surely  must  be  westerly,  not  northerly. 
Groping  forward,  darkness  did  not  become  visible 
— barring  that  the  mighty  hunter  introduced  me  to 
his  friend  Bill  Watson,  the  Dover  Coachman!  and 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Coachman  Chomley,  with  whom 
he  fraternized  at  Rochester.  As  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  toddle  through  this  “  Northern  Tour,” 
on  I  went,  sombre  as  usual — barrmgih^tm  page  379 
I  stumbled  upon  Ben  Reader,  and  the  locally-illu¬ 
minated  didactive  colloquy  that  followed  between 
Reader  and  Nim,  wherein  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house — no,  the  mysterious  secrets  of  the  St.  Leger 
were  laid  open  “  all  over  the  left  shonlderf'  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  edifying  and  yet  so  elegantly  abstruse,  so 
potently  elaborate,  so  pithy,  and  so  mathemati¬ 
cally  precise,  that  I  sunk  back  in  my  elbow-chair, 
dizzied  by  the  momentum  of  the  climax,  or  the 
perpendicular  rapidity  of  the  slide  up  and  the 
slide  down  !  Forward  again  was  the  cry — burring 
that  I  was  stopped  at  page  383,  by  the  turgidly- 
erudite  account  of  the  mighty  Nim  going  to  Oak- 
wood-gate,  incogyiito  (mind  that !)  mounted  on — 
not  an  ass,  but  a  hack,  to  look  at  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley's  hounds!  What  an  extraordinary 
circumstance !  What  a  memorable  epoch  must  this 
form  in  the  annals  of  the  chase!  Further,  I 
gleaned  also,  that,  perched  on  the  apex  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  this  awfully-gifted  second-sighted  seer 
beheld,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  the 
hounds  “proceeding  in  a  business-like  manner, 
although  with  scarcely  a  holding,  much  less  a  burn¬ 
ing,  scent!”  Only  think,  Mr.  Sportsman,  all  these 
marvellous  matters  distinctly  observed  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half!  Superior  to  the  glance 
of  an  eagle,  by  jingo  !  But  so  it  is. 

1  am  quite  willing  to  take  credit  to  myself  for 
much  more  than  ordinary  perseverance;  for,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  appalling  circumstance  of  “  Mr.  Boag 
being  swamped  in  the  general  wreck”  I  reached 
the  end  of  tliis  lengthily-elongated  and  elegantly 
didactic  epistle — still  unenlightened — barring  the 
spatleringly-spontaneous  ebullition,  or  wonderful 
dialogue  between  Mr.  Morley  the  tailor  and  the 
eloquently-loquacious  author  of  the  logically- 
luminous  Northern  Tour.  Nevertheless,  the  dia¬ 
logue  in  question  proved  a  puzzle — not  so  much 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  quality  of 
the  elements  of  its  composition,  its  profundity,  its 
logical  deductions,  or  its  abstruse  antithesis,  as  its 
prosingly-pointless  monotony,  its  utter  destitution 
of  definite  ideas,  its  pervading  paralogism,  and 
its  positive  and  astounding  nothingness  ! — Barring 
that  I  learned  Mr.  Morley  was  “our  great  New¬ 
castle  tailor!”  To  be  serious. — When  first  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Nimrod,  as  a  writer  in  that 
wretched  mass  of  literary  rubbish,  the  Old  Sport¬ 
ing  Magazine,  1  was  some  time  before  I  could 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  pretensions  and  powers 
as  a  periodical  scribbler :  for,  knowing  that  he  never 
went  well  with  hounds,  or  in  more  pointed  language, 


that  he  never  rode  a  yard,  I  was  surprised  that  he 
should  attempt  to  describe  that  of  which  he  can 
form  but  a  very  indifferent  notion  second-hand  or 
from  hearsay.  However,  with  his  “  feet  under  the 
mahogany,”  I  give  him  full  credit  for  being  at 
home:  he  carefully  stored  the  intelligence  of  the 
table;  and,  beyond  all  question,  as  a  publisher  of 
the  twentieth  edition  of  an  anecdote,  he  stands  un¬ 
rivalled.  In  this  way  he  rendered  himself  amusing; 
but  I  long  ago  observed  with  regret  that  he  was 
on  the  wane,  that  he  was  getting  into  “  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaf,”  while  his  latter  production,  his 
Biography  of  the  late  Mr.  Mytton,  and  this 
Northern  Tour,  have  convinced  me  that  he  has 
written  himself  out.  Tantivy. 

Malpas,  Oet.  12,  1835. 


Tour  through  North  America  ;  together  with 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Canadas  and 
United  States,  as  adapted  for  Agricultural 
Emigration.  Etf  Patrick  Shirref.'^  p.  p. 
473. 

We  have  upon  several  previous  occasions 
noticed  this  work,  the  pages  of  which  we 
always  return  to  with  pleasure.  The  follow¬ 
ing  short  extracts  will  be  interesting  to  the 
Lovers  of  Field  Sports  ; — 

The  wild  turkey  is  said  to  inhabit  this  district  in 
considerable  mmibers,  and  the  boy  who  conducted  us 
out  of  Chatham  plains  told  me  he  had  come  on  a  hen 
and  her  brood  a  short  time  before,  but  this  bird  was 
not  seen  by  me.  The  pheasant  and  quail  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  so  tame  that  you  may  approach  within  a  few 
yards  of  them  on  open  ground.  Ducks  of  vaiious 
kinds  inhabit  the  waters,  and  more  especially  Detroit 
river,  in  vast  numbers  ;  and  many  of  the  species  are 
so  tame,  that,  schoolboy  like,  I  pelted  them  with 
stones  in  open  water  without  their  taking  wing.  Se¬ 
veral  kinds  of  geese  also  frequent  the  wateis,  but  it 
is  only  in  autumn,  when  they  and  ducks  congregate 
in  such  numbers,  preparatory  perhaps  to  moving  south 
for  the  winter. 

Birds  of  prey  are  numerous.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  1  observed  a  bald  eagle  perched  on  a 
decayed  tree,  and  which  was  the  only  one  1  saw  in 
Canada.  Buzzards  were  seen  frequently,  gliding 
gracefully  in  circles,  and  in  company,  though  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances  from  each  other.  Many  haw’ks  of 
different  sizes,  and  small  eagles,  were  observed  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  sitting  inactive  on  trees,  or  fight¬ 
ing  with  each  other  about  a  favourite  resting-place. 
On  one  occasion  near  Chatham,  a  hawk  singled  out 
a  small  bird  for  its  quarry  which  frequents  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  without  the  power  of  swimming.  The 
little  creature  was  above  the  centre  of  the  river  when 
attacked,  and  avoided  a  death-blow  by  diving  under 
water  with  a  shrill  cry.  It  no  sooner,  however,  left 
the  element  than  the  hawk  made  a  second  swoop, 
which  was  again  avoided  by  going  under  water,  and 
by  a  succession  of  dives  and  flights,  it  at  last  found 
shelter  amongst  some  bushes  on  the  banks.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  what  are  here  called  blackbirds, 
consisting  of  two  kinds,  and  both  highly  destruciive 
to  the  farmer,  devouring  almost  every  species  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  especially  Indian  corn  they  breed  amongst 
reeds,  and  find  the  marshes  of  the  Detroit  an  excid- 
lent  cover,  'rhere  are  squirrels  of  various  kinds, 
striped,  black,  and  brown;  the  former  live  in  the 
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ground,  and  the  two  latter  are  occasionlly  shot  and 
used  as  food.  Racoons  are  often  hunted,  and  valued 
on  account  of  their  skins. 

The  roost  numerous  of  birds  were  the  ruffed  grouse, 
or  prairie-hen  already  described.  They  frequent 
roads,  particularly  in  the  morning,  perhaps  to  escape 
from  the  effects  of  dew,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  gun,  I 
might  have  shot  many  hundreds  of  them  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  pathway.  On  the  skirts  of  the  forest  around 
Springfield,  quails,  or  partridges  as  they  are  called  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  are  abundant,  and  so 
tame,  that  they  might  have  been  killed  with  stones. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  such  birds,  Illinois 
cannot  boast  of  gamekeepers,  and  I  only  observed  one 
individual  shooting  grouse.  Many  cranes,  swans, 
ducks,  and  wild-geese,  were  seen  hovering  above  the 
prairies,  and  on  different  occasions  I  disturbed  owls 
reposing  amongst  withered  grass.  The  forests  abounded 
with  green  coloured  paroquets,  which  fluttered  about 
with  a  disagreeable  noise,  in  flocks  of  six  or  seven. 

Deer  were  frequently  seen  bounding  across  the 
lain,  and  prairie  wolves  skulking  amongst  the  tall  grass. 
The  prairie  wolf  is  a  small  animal,  not  much  larger 
than  the  fox  of  Britain,  and  whose  habits  are  not 
widely  different.  In  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Illinois,  grey  coloured  squirrels  were  extremely  nu¬ 
merous,  and  seemed  actively  engaged  in  collecting 
nuts,  with  which  the  ground  was  strewed.  Near  Pe¬ 
kin  I  walked  a  mile  or  two  with  a  person  returning 
from  shooting  squirrels,  and  who  bestowed  four  or 
five  on  a  woman  who  asked  them  for  a  sick  boy.  In 
Canada,  the  colour  of  the  squirrel  is  red  ;  in  Michigan, 
black  ;  and  in  Illinois,  grey.  The  gopher  is  a  red- 
coloured  quadruped,  in  size  and  shape  resembling  the 
weasel  of  Britain.  It  burrows  in  the  prairies,  forming 
passages,  and  throwing  up  ear  h  like  the  mole.  It 
subsists  on  vegetables,  and  is  sometimes  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  farmer.  I  was  told  it  is  furnished 
with  pouches  for  carrying  earth  from  its  excavations. 

The  wild  bee  was  the  most  numerous  of  insects,  and 
crowded  the  few  remaining  blossoms  of  the  sunflower. 
They  live  in  the  hollows  of  decaying  trees,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  their  honey  is  collected  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  Canadas,  the  maple-tree  supplies 
saccharine  matter,  and  in  Illinois,  where  this  species 
of  plant  is  rare  or  unknown,  the  bee  forms  the  chief 
source  of  this  commodity.  Thus,  the  maple,  bee,  and 
cane,  contribute  the  same  ingredient  to  man,  and  are 
illustrative  of  the  economy  and  diversity  of  nature. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  a  general  opinion  in  Britain  that  Canada  is 
an  excellent  sporting  country,  and  almost  every  yoing 
emigrant  carries  out  a  gun  with  him  to  shoot  game. 
Few  people  however  go  in  quest  of  it,  the  winters 
being  so  severe,  and  food  so  scarce,  that  game  can¬ 
not  exist  in  numbers.  In  every  situation  deer  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  had,  and  I  only  met  with  one  deer-shooter 
in  ray  travels.  The  turkey  is  found  only  in  the  west¬ 
ern  district  in  limited  numbers.  Quails  are  more 
plentiful,  and  confined  to  the  west.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  pheasants  throughout  Canada,  and  not  plen¬ 
tiful  any  where  but  in  the  west.  The  ruffed  grouse 
or  prairie  hen,  has  never  been  found  in  the  countiy. 
Ducks  are  particular  numerous  in  autumn,  and  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  so  are  woodcocks.  I  have  seen  more 
game  in  half-an-hour  in  Scotland  than  I  saw  in  all 
my  wanderings  in  Canada,  and  there  is  nopart  where 
good  shooting  can  be  obtained  but  near  the  river  De¬ 
troit. 

The  productions  of  Illinois  are  numerous,  including 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  Irish  and  sweet  pota¬ 


toes,  and  the  castor  bean  from  which  oil  is  expressed. 
Cotton  and  wine  are  said  to  be  productions  of  the 
southern  parts.  Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  attains 
perfection.  Honey  is  obtained  in  great  quantities  both 
from  wild  and  domesticated  bees,  which  gather  sweets 
from  the  prairie  flowers. 

The  wild  animals  include  bears  ;  grey,  black,  and 
prairie  wolves  ;  two  varieties  of  the  fox  ;  rabbits,  &c. 
&c.  Deer  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  state. 
The  hare  is  not  found  in  North  America. 

Tlie  wild-fowl  embraces  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  and 
quails  in  endless  numbers.  The  ruffed  grouse,  or 
priairie  hen,  is  very  plentiful,  and  one  of  the  finest  of 
gamebirds.  While  walking  from  Chicago  I  observed 
them  often  singly,  and  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
together.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Springfield  they 
were  in  flocks  of  from  sixty  to  seventy,  scattered  over 
a  considerable  space  while  feeding,  and,  when  dis¬ 
turbed,  rising  on  wing  without  concert,  in  the  manner 
of  the  British  pheasant. 

The  prairies  of  Illinois  seem  to  me  the  only  good 
sporting  country  I  saw  in  America.  The  rufled  grouse 
in  size  and  njode  of  flying,  resemble  the  black-cock  of 
Britain,  and  are  every  where  in  great  numbers.  Quails 
may  be  as  easily  shot  as  sparrows  in  England,  and 
there  aie  abundance  of  deer.  Fox-hunting  might  be 
pursued  at  a  ratling  pace  over  the  prairie,  which  does 
not  present  an  interruption  of  any  description,  and 
would  literally  form  a  fox-race.  The  deer  and  prairie 
wolf  might  be  hunted  with  dogs,  or  shot,  according  to 
fancy.  I  recommend  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  to 
British  sportsmen,  as  a  country  likely  to  afford  them 
amusement  and  instruction.  A  person  may  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  a  brace  of  dogs  in  one  of  the  best  ves¬ 
sels,  and  travel  to  the  prairies,  and  devote  a  year  to 
the  excursion,  living  in  the  best  style  the  country  af¬ 
fords,  for  the  sum  of  £  200.  sterling.  If  he  were 
economical  in  crossing  the  ocean,  and  living  with 
settlers,  and  serving  himself  while  in  Illinois,  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  under  £  120. 


The  Fidelity  of  a  Dog. — In  a  village  situated  be¬ 
tween  Caen  and  Vire,  on  the  borders  of  a  district 
called  the  Grove,  there  dwelt  a  peasant  of  a  surly 
untoward  temper,  w'ho  frequently  beat  and  abused 
his  wife,  insomuch  that  the  neighbours  were  some, 
times  obliged,  by  her  outcries,  to  interpose,  in  order 
to  prevent  farther  mischief.  Being  at  length  w'eary 
of  living  wdth  one  whomhe  always  hated,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  her.  He  pretended  to  be  reconciled, 
altered  his  behaviour,  and  on  holidays  invited  her  to 
walk  out  with  him  in  the  fields  for  pleasure  and  re¬ 
creation.  One  summer  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day, 
he  carried  her  to  cool  and  repose  herself  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  a  spring,  in  a  place  very  shady  and  solitary. 
He  pretended  to  be  very  thirsty.  The  clearness  of 
the  water  tempted  them  to  drink.  He  laid  himself 
down  all  along  upon  his  belly,  and  swilled  large 
draughts  of  it,  highly  commending  the  sweetness  of 
the  water,  and  urging  her  to  refresh  herself  in  like 
manner.  She  believed  him,  and  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  in  that  posture,  he  threw 
himself  upon  her,  and  plunged  her  head  into  the 
water,  in  order  to  drown  her.  She  struggled  hard 
for  her  life,  but  could  not  have  prevailed,  but  for 
the  assistance  of  a  dog,  who  used  to  follow,  and  was 
fond  of  her,  and  never  left  her.  He  immediately  flew 
at  the  husband,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  made 
him  let  go  his  hold,  and  saved  the  life  of  his  mis¬ 
tress. 
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LIVERPOOL  GRAND  STAND;— PLATE. 


The  engraving  which  accompanies  our 
present  number  is  a  representation  of  the 
Liverpool  Grand  Stand,  taken  from  an  ad¬ 
mirably  correct  drawing,  sketched  on  the 
spot.  It  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  one  of  the 
most  elegant  stands  in  the  kingdom;  while, 
on  the  score  of  convenience,  it  is  superior  to 
every  other.  A  brief  account  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  Liverpool  Races  may 
serve  as  a  sort  of  illustration  in  this  place, 
and  render  a  subject,  in  some  degree  inter¬ 
esting,  which,  abstractedly  considered,  could 
scarcely  merit  attention. 

Occasional  relaxation  from  business  is  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  both  to  mental  and  bodily 
health ;  and  for  many  years  the  spiritedly- 
persevering  sons  of  commerce  in  Liverpool 
had  derived  a  semi-satisfaction  from  visiting 
Chester,  and  other  races  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1827,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  forming  a 
coarse  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  consequently  for  the  establishment  of 
Liverpool  Races.  The  idea  originated  with 
the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bretherton,  and  a 
course  was  accordingly  formed  on  the  flat 
rich  meadow  land  of  Mr.  John  Formby, 
situate  in  Maghull,  seven  miles  from  the 
Liverpool  Exchange.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  in  the  month  of  July,  1827,  when  the 
principal  prize,  the  gold  cup,  was  won  by 
Mr.  Nanney’s  Signorina.  The  races  con¬ 
tinued  three  days. 

The  following  year,  a  list  was  made  out 
for  four  days^  running,  and  two  gold  cups, 
(the  Tradesmen’s  and  the  Stand)  were  ottered 
for  competition,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  superior 
stakes  and  plates ;  and  the  races  came  off  with 
great  eclat.  Hitherto  all  had  been  well ;  but  at 
this  period  the  Demon  of  Discord  appeared 
amongst  those  who  were  most  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  establishment;  and,  as  in 
Sacred  Writ  we  are  told  that  “  a  house  divid¬ 
ed  against  itself  cannot  stand,”  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case  the  truth  of  this  maxim  was  ren¬ 
dered  forcibly  apparent.  Mr.  Lynn,  of  the 
Waterloo  Hotel,  Liverpool,  (who  had  been 
most  laudably  active  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  Maghull  concern)  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Openshaw,  of  Manchester,  com¬ 
menced  a  rival  establishment ;  and  these 
gentlemen  went  about  the  business  in  earnest. 
A  plot  of  land  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Sef- 
ton,  situate  in  Aintree,  four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  course,  as  well  as  all 
the  requisite  accompaniments.  The  land, 
which  consists  of  more  than  one  hundred 
acres,  was  cleared,  and,  after  much  more 
than  ordinary  labour  and  expense,  one  of 
lhe  finest  courses  in  England  was  formed,  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference ;  the  run- 


in  is  a  straight  half  mile:  The  superb  stand 
(of  which  we  have  given  a  delineation)  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  at  length,  the 
second  Liverpool  Race  Course  became  per¬ 
fect  in  all  its  appointments,  consisting  of 
secondary  stands  and  public  accommodations, 
together  with  an  excellent  cockpit,  a  com¬ 
modious  hotel,  training  and  other  stables, 
capable  of  containing  one  handed  horses,  and 
also  bowling-green,  cricket  and  trapball 
ground,  fives  court,  &c.  &c.,  forming,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  in  which,  however,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  have  been  expended. 

The  undertaking  was  warmly  patronized  by 
that  princely  nobleman,  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  indeed  by  all 
the  nobility  and  men  of  wealth  and  influence 
in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  establishment  at  Maghull 
sunk  beneath  such  overwhelming  rivalry. 
Yet  the  races  at  Maghull  were  not  given  up  ; 
they  flickered  for  several  seasons,  and  at 
length,  formed  a  union  with  their  irresistible 
rival,  and  thus,  like  Cesar,  “  died  with 
decency.” 

Three  meetings  take  place  annually :  the 
first  in  May,  the  week  following  Chester 
Races,  the  second  in  July,  and  the  third  in 
October. 

This  splendid  concern  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Lynn  and  Woolwright ;  to  the  first 
of  these  gentlemen,  however,  the  merit  is  due 
of  having  originated  the  undertaking,  as  well 
as  for  the  activity  and  persevering  spirit  with 
which  he  pursued  it  to  completion. 

The  present  Liverpool  Race  Ground  is 
formed  upon  the  most  eligible  part  of  War- 
breck  Moor,  and  the  beautifully-elastic  turf 
with  which  it  is  clothed  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  very  grateful  to  the  feet  of  horses ;  there 
is  excellent  stabling  for  the  accommodation 
of  upwards  of  fifty  racers,  with  every  requi¬ 
site  appurtenance  ;  the  whole  laid  out  in  the 
most  approved  and  the  best  possible  manner  : 
the  situation,  distant  from  the  sea  (the  Irish 
Channel)  in  a  direct  line,  about  two  miles,  is 
healthy  in  the  highest  degree ;  so  that  in 
every  point  of  view,  it  is  superior  to  most,  if 
not  all  other  establishments  for  the  purpose 
of  training,  particularly  when  its  command¬ 
ing  situation  for  all  the  meetings  in  the 
northern  and  midland  counties  is  taken  into 
consideration,  as  well  as  that  provision  is 
made  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  horses  in  bad 
weather.  Queen  of  Trumps  and  General 
Chasse  were  trained  at  this  place.  It  is  at 
present  in  want  of  a  respectable  superinten¬ 
dent  or  master;  and  to  any  person  wishing 
for  such  an  undertaking  it  presents  a  very 
tempting  offer. 
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THE  GRIFFARD. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Brown,  feathers  pale  edged,  beneath  whitish  ;  quills 

black ;  tail  even,  one  fourth  longer  than  the 

wings  ;  legs  pale,  feathers  to  the  toes.  Size  of 

an  eagle. 

The  proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body 
furnish  naturalists  with  the  best  characters  which 
they  can  employ  to  distinguish  the  different  species 
of  animals.  Forms  frequently  determine  qualities 
and  manners  ;  while  colours  very  often  present  us 
merely  with  secondary  marks  of  distinction.  The 
latter  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  very  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  birds  of  prey,  which  exhibit  a 
different  plumage  at  different  periods  of  age.  Ex¬ 
ternal  forms  furnish  physical  distinctions  between 
the  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  occasion  innu¬ 
merable  differences,  as  well  in  moral  as  in  physio¬ 
logical  character ;  and  hence  it  becomes  as  highly 
important,  in  the  study  of  nature,  to  observe  these 
differences,  as  those  which  occur  in  their  internal 
structure. 

The  African  eagle,  which  I  have  designated  the 
Griffard,  is  distinguished,  even  in  this  genus  of 
birds,  for  his  strength,  courage,  and  sanguinary  wea¬ 
pons.  He  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Great  or  Royal 
Eagle,  but  he  has  longer  and  more  muscular  legs, 
and  stronger  talons.  By  these  characters  this  bird 
may  be  recognised  in  a  collection  where  he  may  be 
placed  with  other  eagles,  or  when  on  the  wing  with 
his  legs  pendent,  wdiile  in  pursuit  of  the  animals 
on  which  he  feeds. 

Various  species  of  small  gazelles  and  hares  form 
his  ordinary  prey.  Pouncing  upon  the  former,  he 
kills  them  with  much  ease,  and  in  a  manner  that 
shows  the  great  strength  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  him.  His  courage  is  conspicuous  in  the 
hatred  he  shows  towards  all  other  birds  of  prey, 
which  he  pursues  the  instant  he  perceives  them. 
If  they  offer  any  resistance,  he  attacks  them  with 
ferocity,  and  obliges  them  to  retreat,  never  suffer¬ 
ing  one  to  remain  in  the  district  he  has  chosen  for 
his  domain.  It  often  happens  that  vultures  and 
ravens,  in  combined  flocks,  will  lie  in  wait  for 
some  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  off  an  ani¬ 
mal  which  the  Griffard  may  have  just  subdued ; 
but  the  intrepid  and  fierce  aspect  which  he  as¬ 
sumes,  is  sufficient  to  keep  at  a  wary  distance  a 
whole  legion  of  these  ignoble  prowlers. 

The  Griffard  is  usually  accompanied  by  his 
female  mate;  indeed,  they  seldom  separate,  and 
never  fly  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  domain 
which  they  have  selected  for  their  abode.  They 
construct  their  eyry,  not  hollow,  like  that  of  other 
birds,  but  flat  and  platform-like,  upon  the  top  of 
the  highest  trees,  oi  among  steep  and  inaccessible 
rocks.  The  Griffard’s  eyry  is  so  firm  and  solid, 
that  a  man  may  stand  upon  it  without  any  appre¬ 
hension  of  it  giving  way  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  solidity,  it  serves  the  same  pair  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  base  consists  of  several  strong 
rafters  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  betwei'n  tlie  forked  branches  on  which  they 
are  to  rest.  These  rafters  are  crossed,  and  every¬ 
where  interlaced  with  flexible  bous:hs  which  bind 
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them  firmly  together ;  this  forms  the  foundation 


for  the  edifice.  Upon  this  is  laid  a  great  quantity 
of  brushwood,  moss,  dry  leaves,  ling,  and  also 
leaves  of  liliaceous  plants  and  flags,  if  such  happen 
to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  second  layer 
is  covered  with  another  consisting  of  small  bits  of 
dry  wood.  The  last  layer  on  which  the  female 
lays  her  eggs,  consists  entirely  of  soft  materials. 
The  eyry,  thus  constructed,  may  be  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
of  an  irregular  form.  It  lasts,  as  I  have  said,  for 
many  years,  and,  it  may  be,  during  the  whole  life 
of  the  same  pair,  if  no  danger  has  at  any  time  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  induce  them  to  change  their  place 
of  habitation. 

From  the  gradual  decay  of  a  great  mass  of  bones 
belonging  to  different  quadrupeds,  which  I  found 
at  the  foot  of  a  very  large  tree  on  which  one  of 
these  eyries  was  built,  and  from  different  layers  of 
animal  remains  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyry 
being  intermixed  with  the  bones,  it  might  not  have 
been  impossible  to  have  made  out  its  age  and  to 
have  ascertained  how  often  it  had  been  repaired  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  a  young  family. 

When  a  district  does  not  furnish  a  suitable  tree 
to  the  Griffard  for  the  construction  of  his  eyry,  he 
builds  it  among  rocks.  As  in  this  case  a  founda¬ 
tion  is  not  requisite,  a  bed  of  moss  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  rock,  in  which  circumstances  the 
eggs  are  invariably  deposited  among  small  wood, 
and  never  upon  softer  materials. 

I  have  observed  that  this  bird  prefers  an 
isolated  tree  for  his  abode,  probably  in  conse- 
Duence  of  his  being  very  suspicious,  and  of  his 
being  desirous  to  observe  what  passes  around 
him.  On  rocks,  moreover,  his  brood  is  more 
likely  to  become  the  prey  of  several  species  of 
small  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  which,  precisely 
because  they  are  small,  are  the  more  formidable  to 
him.  It  is  the  same  among  men  ;  weak  and  pu¬ 
sillanimous  enemies  being  often  the  most  danger¬ 
ous. 

The  female  Griffard  lays  two  perfectly  white, 
nearly  round,  eggs,  about  three  inches  and  a  few 
lines  in  diameter.  While  she  is  sitting,  the  male 
attends  to  all  her  wants,  and  provides  also  for  the 
young  when  hatched,  till  they  can  be  left  without 
danger;  but  afterwards,  when  they  are  increased 
in  growth,  they  require  so  much  food,  that  the 
parent  birds  are  both  obliged  to  hunt  for  them  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  insatiable  appetites.  Their 
voracity  is  so  great,  that  some  Hottentots  told  me 
they  had  lived  for  nearly  two  months  on  what  tliey 
took  daily  from  two  Griffards,  whose  eyry  was  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  I  think  this  credible 
enough,  after  what  I  witnessed  myself  of  one  of 
these  birds  which  I  kept  for  some  time  alive,  and 
which  1  caught  by  my  shot  having  only  broken  the 
pinion  of  the  wing.  This  bird  refused  to  take  any 
of  the  food  which  I  offered  it  for  three  entire  days, 
but  I  found  it  impossible  afterwards  to  satisfy  its 
voracity.  It  became  furious  at  the  sight  of  meat ; 
would  swallowpiecesentireofnearlyapound  weight, 
and  would  never  refuse  any,  although  its  craw  wrs 
sometimes  so  full  that  I  was  forced  to  make  it 
disgorge  a  portion,  though  it  was  not  long  before  it 
would  again  devour  what  had  thus  been  disgorged. 
All  flesh  was  alike  to  its  taste,  even  that  of  other 
birds  of  prey ;  and  once  it  even  devoured  with 
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evident  relish  the  remains  of  another  GrifFard  which 
I  had  dissected. 

While  these  birds  remain  perched,  they  utter 
shrill  and  piercing  cries,  which  are  heard  afar 
off,  mixed  every  now  and  then  with  hoarse, 
mourntul  notes.  They  frequently  also  utter  simi¬ 
lar  cries  when  on  the  wing,  and  while  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  at  so  prodigious  a  height  as  to  be 
undistinguishable  by  the  eye. 

The  Griflard  for  size  may  be  compared  to  the 
great  eagle,  but  it  differs  from  it,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  in  the  dimensions  of  the  legs  and  claws, 
and  by  the  greater  roundness  of  the  head,  while 
the  beak  is  not  so  large,  and  is  more  slender  at  the 
bend.  It  is  characterized,  first,  by  the  feathers  of 
tlie  hind  head  (^occiput),  which,  being  a  little  longer 
than  the  others,  form  behind  a  sort  of  pendulous 
crest;  secondly,  by  the  tail  being  square,  that  is, 
all  the  feathers  composing  it  being  of  the  same 
length.  Thirdly,  by  the  legs  and  feet  being 
covered  with  feathers  from  the  root  (naissance)  of 
the  toes ;  those  of  the  legs  being  short,  and  not 
constituting  what  is  commonly  understood  in  fal¬ 
conry  by  the  term  calotte.  Fourthly,  the  wings 
being  extended  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  when 
the  bird  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  female  is 
eight  feet  seven  inches  across  the  wings  from  tip 
to  tip,  and  the  male  only  seven  feet  five  inches. 
Fifthly,  the  craw  being  prominent  and  covered 
with  a  fine,  white,  glossy  down;  the  beak,  bluish 
at  its  origin,  being  black  at  the  extremity  ;  the  toes 
very  scaly,  being  of  a  yellowish  colour;  the  nails 
approaching  to  black,  and  being  very  much 
curved,  forming  nearly  perfect  semicircles;  of 
these  the  hinder  one  is  the  largest,  the  middle  one 
the  next  in  size,  then  the  inner  ones,  the  outer 
ones  on  each  side  beinsj  the  two  smallest.  The 
eye,  which  is  very  open,  is  deep  sunk,  and  is 
covered  by  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  which  pro¬ 
jects  over  it  for  about  three  lines.  The  iris  is  of  a 
fine  and  very  lively  hazel  brown  colour.  I  have 
not  observed  any  other  difference  between  the 
male  and  female,  except  that  the  latt^jr  is  nearly  by 
one-fourth  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  colours  are 
the  same,  except  that  those  of  the  male  are  a 
slight  shade  deeper  on  the  wings. 

The  Griflard  is  met  wdth  in  the  country  of  the 
Greater  Nimaquas.  The  first  pair  of  these  birds 
which  I  saw  were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Great 
River,  in  about  the  28th  degree  of  latitude.  I  was 
more  than  three  leagues  from  my  tent  when  I  shot 
them  ;  they  were  not  far  from  each  other.  I  was 
exceedingly  fatigued  by  bringing  them  home  to  my 
camp,  for  they  weighed  together  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  pounds.  Approaching  the  tropics,  I  met 
with  many  of  the  same  species,  and  as  I  never  saw 
them  during  my  journeys  in  Caffraria,  Ithink  their 
range  may  extend  from  the  twenty-eighth  degree 
of  south  latitude  to  the  tropics.  It  may,  however, 
reach  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  may  perhaps  ex¬ 
tend  throughout  the  torrid  zone ;  in  a  word,  over 
all  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  not  inhabited  by 
Europeans.  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable,  that 
the  species  was  formerly  to  be  met  with  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the 
colonists  extended  themselves,  and  the  land  came 
to  be  cultivated,  these  eagles  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
cede  further  and  funher.  This  has  been  the  case 


with  all  the  larger  animals  of  this  country,  which, 
in  consequence  of  requiring  a  large  extent  of  land 
to  furnish  them  with  subsistence,  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  before  a  still  greater  devastator 
than  themselves — social  man. 

A  short  description  of  the  colours  of  the  Griflard 
will  now  be  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  being 
confounded  with  the  great  eagle,  or  with  any  other 
hitherto  described.  All  the  under  part  of  the  body, 
from  the  throat  to  the  tail,  including  the  legs  and 
shanks,  are  of  a  beautiful  white.  The  feathers 
covering  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  are  white  at  the  base,  and  of  a 
greyish  brown  towards  the  point.  The  feathers 
about  the  cheeks  and  some  parts  of  the  neck,  are 
very  agreeably  speckled  with  brown  and  white. 
The  back  and  tail  coverts  brownish  ;  all  the  man¬ 
tle  {manteuu)  is  of  this  last  colour,  but  each  fea¬ 
ther  is  bordered  with  a  paler  tint;  the  large  wing- 
feathers  are  black  ;  the  middle  ones  are  striped 
across  with  dull  white  and  brownish  black ;  the 
last  feathers  have  a  white  border  at  the  point.  The 
tail  is  striped  in  the  same  way  as  the  middle  wing- 
feathers. 


EAGLE-SHOOTING  IN  THE  ALPS. 


It  is  matter  of  common  observation,  that,  when¬ 
ever  a  hawk  makes  his  appearance  in  a  district, 
he  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of  small  birds, 
particularly  swallows,  which  dart  at  him  and  tease 
him,  for  the  purpose,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  dis¬ 
tracting  his  attention,  on  the  proverbial  principle 
that  “  wealth  makes  wit  waver.”  But  whether 
this  be  the  true  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
cuckoo,  which  on  the  wing  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  hawk,  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  similar  retinue  of  small  birds  wherever  it 
flies.  In  the  North  this  is  so  commonly  observed, 
that  the  cuckoo  is  popularly  believed  to  be  always 
attended  by  the  titling  or  pippet,  which  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  imagined,  has  been  its  step-mother  and  nurse 
from  the  egg :  this,  indeed,  is  the  bird  whose  nest 
the  cuckoo  most  frequently  selects  to  deposit  the 
eggs  which  she  so  strangely  and  unnaturally 
abandons ;  though  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is 
not  on  this  account,  but  because  she  appears  to 
be  a  hawk,  that  the  pippet  and  other  small  birds 
persecute  her. 

I  had  once  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  hostility  towards  the  cuckoo,  while 
observing  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  bank 
swallows  in  their  populous  colony  near  Charlton 
in  Kent.  I  perceived  a  cuckoo  flying  quietly 
along,  certainly  meditating  no  harm  against  the 
swallows,  and  not  even  poaching  on  their  domain 
by  hawking  for  flies,  inasmuch  as  he  prefers  a 
breakfast  of  caterpillars,  which  the  swallows  never 
touch  ;  but  the  instant  he  appeared,  the  tocsin  was 
sounded,  and  every  swallow  in  the  colony  darted 
out  of  the  holes  to  pounce  upon  the  intruder, 
whom  they  beat  unmercifully,  with  bill  and  wing, 
till  they  drove  him  from  their  boundaries. 

A  still  more  general  and  determined  hostility  is 
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manifested  towards  every  species  of  owl,  when 
any  of  these  night  marauders  accidentally  make 
their  appearance  by  day,  or  happen  to  place  them¬ 
selves  so  as  to  be  observed  by  the  passing  birds. 
In  such  cases,  the  first  bird  which  discovers  an 
owl,  begins  by  peeping  about  at  him,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
ends  in  sounding  the  peculiar  note  of  alarm,  that 
appears  to  be  understood  as  a  universal  language, 
by  all  species  of  birds,  from  the  wren  to  the  eagle. 
This  alarm  note  has  the  effect  of  a  gathering  cry 
upon  every  bird  within  hearing,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  troops  to  the  muster,  and  after  peeping,  as 
the  first  observer  had  done,  at  the  poor  owl, 
hastens  to  insult  him  in  every  tone  of  defiance, 
and  even  to  pounce  at  him,  with  intent  to  follow 
up  the  preliminary  threats  by  actual  attack  and 
buffeting. 

The  peeping  curiosity,  staring  wonder,  or  hostile 
antipathy,  manifested  by  all  day-flying  birds  to¬ 
wards  owls,  is  taken  advantage  of  on  the  Continent 
for  several  purposes,  but  for  none  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  that  of  eagle-shooting.  When  the  goat¬ 
herds  on  the  Alps,  therefore,  find  their  flocks  di¬ 
minished,  and  the  chamois- hunters  find  their  sport 
spoiled  by  the  depredations  of  an  eagle,  or  a  1am- 
mer-geyer  haunting  a  particular  district,  they  pre¬ 
pare  to  lure  him  to  his  destruction  by  means  of  an 
owl.  The  largest  species,  such  as  the  eagle-owl, 
is  always  chosen,  when  it  can  be  procured,  for  this 
purpose,  the  smaller  species  being  less  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  large  birds.  The  owl  is 
chained  by  the  legs  to  a  post  in  some  conspi¬ 
cuous  place,  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
a  hut  of  boughs  is  erected  within  gun-shot,  to 
conceal  the  sportsman  while  he  lies  in  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  his  game. 

The  thrushes,  jays,  and  magpies,  in  such  cases, 
are  usually  the  first  to  descry  the  owl,  and  give 
intimation  of  his  presence  to  the  ravens  and 
hawks  ;  the  eagles,  if  there  be  any  in  the  district, 
being  in  most  instances  the  last  to  arrive.  But 
when  they  do  come,  they  are  no  less  eager  than 
the  smaller  birds,  to  swoop  down  from  the  air  to 
gaze  at  the  strange  bird,  and  to  threaten  him  with 
voice  and  wing,  for  intruding  himself  into  daylight. 
Then  is  the  moment  for  the  sportsman,  who  is 
keenly  watching  the  whole  proceedings  from  his 
concealment,  to  level  his  piece,  loaded  of  course  with 
ball,  and  to  bring  down  the  bird  of  Jove,  from 
what  Shakspeare  so  happily  terms  “  his  pride  of 
place.^' 

Were  eagles  more  numerous  in  this  country 
than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be,  this  would  form 
an  interesting  variety  in  sporting,  for  those  who 
delight  in  the  exercise — a  delight  which  originates 
first  from  the  necessary  suspense  of  uncertainty, 
and  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  induces  a 
young  lady  to  devour  the  pages  of  a  romance ; 
and  secondly,  from  human  sympathy  with  animal 
suffering,  and  is  preceisely  similar  to  that  which 
makes  boys  torment  flies,  which  makes  people 
flock  to  a  bear-baiting  or  an  execution,  which 
fills  the  theatres  when  a  tragedy  is  to  be  performed, 
and  which,  in  a  word,  is  the  common  and  imme¬ 
diate  origin  of  much  that  is  very  good,  and  much 
that  is  very  bad  in  human  nature. 


THE  STOAT. 


(From  Johnson’s  Complete  Vermin  Destroyer.) 

This  animal  is  much  less  than  the  polecat,  but 
larger  than  the  weasel : — it  is  usually  nine  inches 
long  j  the  weasel  about  six  or  seveti.  The  tail  of 
the  stoat  is  always  tipped  with  black,  and  is  longer 
in  proportion  to  its  body  than  that  of  the  weasel. 
The  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  ends  of  the  toes,  in 
this  animal,  are  of  a  yellowish  white ;  and  although 
it  is  of  the  same  colour  with  the  weasel,  lightish 
brown  ;  and  although  this  animal,  as  well  as  the 
weasel,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  changes 
its  colour  in  winter  and  becomes  white ;  yet  even 
the  weasel  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
stoat,  by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is 
always  black. 

The  stoat  is  frequently  found  white  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  winter  season,  and  is  then  gen¬ 
erally  called  the  white  weasel. 

The  stoat  is  uncommonly  destructive  to  game, 
aed  extremely  mischievous  in  a  rabbit  warren.  It 
will,  like  the  polecat,  seize  phesants  and  partridges 
on  the  nest,  will  destroy  their  eggs  ;  and,  in  fact, 
on  the  score  of  depredation,  has  scarcely  an  equal. 
It  will  surprise  hares  on  the  seat,  and  though  the 
hare  may  move  off,  her  deadly  enemy  clings  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  leech,  and  never  quits  its  hold  un¬ 
less  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  a  dog  or  a  human 
being,  and  even  then  it  abandons  its  prey  reluct¬ 
antly.  Like  the  polecat,  where  it  can  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply,  it  will  merely  suck  the  blood,  and 
leave  the  carcase  untouched.  It  will  pursue  the 
hare  or  rabbit  like  a  hound.  The  hare  and  the  rab¬ 
bit  have  no  enemy  more  fatal  than  the  stoat ;  it  will 
follow  and  terrify  them  into  a  state  of  absolute 
imbecility,  when  they  yield  themselves  up,  making 
piteous  outcries  ,  particularly  the  hare.  The  stoat 
seems  bolder  and  more  courageous  than  the  pole¬ 
cat  ;  like  that  animal,  it  seizes  its  prey  near  the 
head  ;  the  wound  is  very  small,  but  said  to  be 
mortal,  since  if  a  hare  or  rabbit  be  liberated,  after 
having  been  bitten  by  a  stoat,  it  lingers  for  some 
time  and  dies  : — such,  at  least,  is  the  general  opin¬ 
ion,  but  I  am  doubtful  of  its  accuracy,  from  the 
following  circumstance  : — In  passing  along  the 
road  between  Liverpool  and  Chester,  some  years 
ago,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  pursuit  of 
a  rabbit  by  a  stoat : — the  rabbit  bounded  away 
like  lightning,  leaving  its  pursuer  for  behind. 
The  rabbit  quickly  reached  the  hedge,  passed 
through  it,  and  gradually  slackening  its  pace,  at 
length  sat  down.  The  stoat  continued  the  pursuit, 
passed  through  the  hedge,  and  not  seeing  the  rab¬ 
bit,  flung,  like  a  hound,  for  the  scent,  which  he 
instantly  caught — it  thus  trailed  up  to  the  rabbit, 
and  the  latter  suffered  itself  to  be  seized  without 
making  the  slightest  effort  to  escape.  I  made  my 
way  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  spot,  and  drove  the 
stoat  away  : — it  relinquished  its  prey  with  the  ut¬ 
most  reluctance ;  the  rabbit  appeared  lifeless, 
evidently  the  effect  of  fear,  as  in  about  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  recovered  and  ran  away 
as  stoutly  as  possible. 

The  stoat  will  enter  the  hen  roost  and  destroy 
all  the  chickens,  but  it  seldom  attempts  the  cock 
or  the  hens.  It  will  kill  all  the  smaller  kind  of 
birds  which  it  is  able  to  surprise,  and  devour  their 
eggs  also. 

However,  inasmuch  as  it  will  kill  rats  and  mice, 
it  is  sometimes  not  molested  by  the  farmer — at 
least  for  some  time  ;  though  the  latter,  in  the  end, 
generally  pays  dearly  for  its  protection.  Some 
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years  ago,  while  shooting,  at  no  great  distance 
from  my  home,  a  heavy  shower  came  on,  and  I 
sought  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  highly  respectable 
farmer  whom  I  very  well  knew.  On  going  forth 
again,  on  the  weather  becoming  fine,  I  observed  a 
stoat  near  the  gate  leading  into  the  yard,  and  the 
animal  more  than  ordinarily  bold.  I  was  in  the 
act  of  pointing  my  gun  towards  it,  when  the  far¬ 
mer,  perceiving  my  intention,  earnestly  intreated 
me  to  desist,  observing  that  he  would  not,  on  any 
account,  have  the  animal  destroyed,  as  it  kept  his 
premises  free  from  rats.  Some  time  after,  when  I 
passed  that  way,  1  enquired  if  the  stoat  still  kept 
the  rats  away  ?  when  I  learned  that  the  remedy 
had  become  woi’se  than  the  disease.  The  stoat 
destroyed  all  the  eggs  within  its  reach,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  attacked  the  younger  tribes  of  poultry,  and 
was  therefore  killed. 

The  stoat  pursues  rats  very  fiercely,  as  1  have 
repeatedly  witnessed,  and  as  it  can  follow  them 
into  their  holes,  thev  have  little  chance  to  escape 
from  it.  Mice  it  will  also  kill  if  it  meets  with 
them,  but  it  cannot  pursue  them  into  their  re¬ 
treats. 

If  the  stoat  had  strength  equal  to  its  fierceness 
and  courage,  it  would  be  a  very  formidable  animal 
indeed. — I  reccollect,  when  a  school-boy,  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  a  place  called  Guel’s  Moor,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  I  observed  several  stoats  collected  together 
close  to  a  small  pool.  I  had  a  very  stout  large 
terrier  with  me,  which  immediately  ran  at  the 
stoats ;  while  they,  far  from  offering  to  retreat, 
boldly  met  the  dog’s  onset.  The  battle  lasted  for 
some  time,  till  at  length  the  dog  succeeded,  but 
not  without  difficulty,  in  killing  or  completely  dis¬ 
abling  four  of  the  stoats — one  or  two  others  got 
away.  I  have  sometimes  seen  dogs  that  were  ac¬ 
counted  good  rat  killers  that  would  not  touch  a 
stoat.  This*animal,’when  irritated  or  killed,  emits  a 
very  fetid  effluvium. 

The  stoat  burrows  in  the  ground,  like  the  pole¬ 
cat,  making,  however,  a  smaller  hole  ;  but  when 
it  approaches  houses  or  buildings,  it  generally 
forms  its  retreat  under  or  in  some  of  the  walls; 
nor  is  it  so  shy  of  human  contact  as  the  pole¬ 
cat. 

The  stoat  is  not  difficult  to  trap,  and  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  same  manner  as  the  polecat. — Some  rub 
the  bait  with  musk,  of  which  all  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind  fand  I  include  the  martern  and  polecat  in  the 
nuniber)  are  supposed  to  be  fond.  The  musk  will 
have  the  effect  of  attracting  them  from  a  greater 
distance,  on  account  of  its  strong  scent,  and  that  is 
all ;  but  the  business  may  be  very  well  and  very 
easily  effected  without  the  aid  of  this  powerful  per¬ 
fume.  Those,  however,  who  feel  inclined  to  try 
the  experiment,  may  easily  procure  a  little  essence 
of  musk  from  any  druggist,  and  sprinkle  the  bait 
with  it. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
preservers  of  pheasants,  (through  the  medium  of 
your  much  admired  Magazine),  the  following  simple 
Poacher  Trap.  Besides  its  novelty,  it  has  other  re¬ 
commendations,  namely  its  simplicity,  and  unlike 
other  traps,  being  perfectly  humane.  The  subjoined 
is  a  sketch  (though  I  fear  a  bad  one)  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  screwed  (A)  to  any  tree  in  the 
preserve  by  which  the  poachers  would  probably 


Lave  to  pass  ;  from  the  Trigger  let  there  be  wires  or 
whipcord  stretching  across  the  road  or  footpath,  as 
with  an  old-fashioned  Spring  Gun,  these  being 
moved  will  let  off  a  Copper  Cap  (B),  which  com¬ 
municating  with  a  train  of  powder  contained  in 
paper  in  the  barrel  or  tube  (C)  will  ignite  a  Russian 
light,  *  (or  any  other  composition  which  will  emit 
a  strong  light)  hung  in  a  wire  basket  (D). 

By  this  means  the  keeper  being  concealed  may 
discover  who  are  the  poachers,  (they  generally 
being  neighbours),  with  little  risk  of  being  himself 
detected.  North  Wrexham. 


*  These  lights,  which  may  be  easily  made  or  pur¬ 
chased,  will  throw  out  a  light  sufficient  to  show  ob¬ 
jects  distinctly  for  50  yards  on  either  side. 


Fishing  Extraordinary. — On  Saturday  last,  as 
the  editor  of  this  paper  was  fishing  with  the  rod 
from  the  rocks  at  the  south  end  of  Cullercoats  Sands, 
he  perceived  a  large  fish,  apparently  entangled 
amongst  some  weeds.  After  some  efforts  it  was 
forced  into  a  hole  amongst  the  rocks,  and  the  fish 
was  secured  by  means  of  a  spear.  It  proved  to  be 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Lophius  Piscatorius,  which,  by 
the  singular  management  of  its  fins  in  puddling  the 
water,§  and  the  elevation  of  the  slender  horns,  as 
Pliny  calls  them,  which  are  near  its  eyes,  manages 
to  catch  fish  by  a  mode  much  resembling  angling, 
and  which  has  procured  it  the  name  of  “  the  angler.” 
It  weighed  forty-four  pounds,  and  w^as  about  a  yard 
long, and  half  a  yard  broad.  Its  enormous  jaws  would 
have  admitted  the  largest  human  head  ;  and  its  tre¬ 
mendous  show  of  teeth,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
employed  them,  rendered  it  a  formidable  antagonist. 
It  seemed  several  times  to  use  force  enough  to  have 
bitten  in  two  tlie  iron  spear. — Tyne  Mercury* 
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THE  GREAT  WEEVER,  STINGBULL. 


Generic  Character. — Bead  and  body  compressed, 
eves  approximate;  brancbiostegous  rays  6  ;  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  on  the  iront  of  the  vomer  and  palatine 
bones  :  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  veiy  short,  the  rays 
spinous  ;  the  second  long,  the  rays  flexible  :  oper¬ 
culum  with  one  long  spine  directed  backwards ;  anal 
fin  elongated. 

Ivondeletius  believed  the  fish  now  called  the 
Great  Weever  to  be  the  Draco  of  the  ancient 
naturalists ;  and  their  references  to  the  injuries 
effected  by  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  opercu¬ 
lum  of  this  species,  which  they  also  called  a  sea- 
dragon,  appear  to  confirm  his  opinion.  The  ge¬ 
neric  name  Trachinus  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  the  fish  is  called  in  several  languages  by  a 
term  that  signifies  a  spider,  in  reference  to  its 
supposed  venom. 

The  English  name  of  Weever,  or  Wiver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Merrett,  is  considered  to  be  derived 
from  the  French  term  for  this  fish.  La  Vive;  a 
name  bestowed  upon  it  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  living  a  long  time  after  it  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  water ;  which  latter  power,  with  some  other 
peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  the  Weevers,  will  be 
again  adverted  to. 

The  Great  Weever  generally  measures  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  but  has  been  known  to 
attain  seventeen  inches :  its  food  is  the  fry  of  other 
fishes,  and  its  flesh  is  excellent.  It  swims  very 
near  the  bottom,  is  sometimes  taken  in  deep  water 
by  the  trawl-net,  and  occasionally  with  a  baited 
hook  attached  to  deep-sea  lines.  Wdien  caught, 
it  should  be  handled  with  great  caution,  “  I  have 
known,’'  says  Mr.  Couch,  “  three  men  wounded 
successively  in  the  hand  by  the  same  fish,  and  the 
consequences  have  been  in  a  few  minutes  felt  as 
high  as  the  shoulder.  Smart  friction  with  oil  soon 
restores  the  part  to  health  but  such  is  the  de¬ 
gree  of  danger,  or  apprehension  of  it  rather,  arising 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  the  spines  of  the  Weevers, 
that  our  own  fishermen  almost  invariably  cut  off 
the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  both  opercular  spines,  be¬ 
fore  they  bring  them  on  shore :  the  French  have  a 
police  regulation  by  which  their  fishermen  are 
directed  to  cut  off  the  spines  before  they  expose 
the  fish  for  sale ;  and  in  Spain  there  is  a  positive 
law  by  wFich  fishermen  incur  a  penalty  if  they 
bring  to  market  any  fish  whose  spines  give  a  bad 
wound,  without  taking  them  off. 

That  the  Great  Weever  prefers  deep  water,  that 
it  lives  constantly  near  the  bottom,  that  it  is  tena¬ 
cious  of  life  when  caught,  and  that  its  flesh  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  are  four  points  that  have  been  already 
noticed;  but  this  subject,  in  reference  to  fishes 
generally,  may  be  farther  illustrated.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  law,  that  those  fish  that  swim  near 
the  surface  of  the  water  have  a  high  standard  for 
respiration,  a  low  degree  of  muscular  irritabdity, 
great  necessity  for  oxygen,  die  soon — almost  im¬ 
mediately,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  have 
flesh  prone  to  rapid  decomposition.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  those  fish  that  live  near  the  bottom  of  the  water 
have  a  low  standard  of  respiration,  a  high  degree  of 
muscular  irritability,  and  less  necessity  for  oxygen; 
they  sustain  life  long  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and  their  flesh  remains  good  for  several  days. 


The  carp,  the  tench,  the  various  flat  fish,  and  the  eel, 
are  seen  gaping  and  writhing  on  the  stalls  of  the 
fishmonger  for  hours  in  succession;  but  no  one  sees 
any  symptom  of  motion  in  the  mackerel,  the  salmon, 
the  trout,  or  the  herring,  unless  present  at  the 
capture.  These  four  last-named,  and  many  other- 
of  the  same  habits,  to  be  eaten  in  the  greatest  pers 
fection,  should  be  prepared  for  table  the  same  day 
they  are  caught;*^  but  the  turbot,  delicate  as  it  is, 
may  be  kept  till  the  second  day  with  advantage, 
and  even  longe.r,  without  injury;  and  fishmongers 
generally  are  well  aw'are  of  the  circumstance,  that 
fish  from  deep  water  have  the  muscle  more  dense 
in  structure — in  their  language,  more  firm  to  the 
touch — that  they  are  of  finer  flavour,  and  will 
keep  longer,  than  fish  drawn  from  shallow  water. 

The  law  referred  to  has  its  origin  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  organization;  and  though  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  anatomist  to  demonstrate  those  de¬ 
viations  in  structure  between  the  trout  and  the 
tench  which  give  rise  to  these  distinctions  arid  their 
effects,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  points  of 
comparison  wider  to  be  assured  of  the  fact. 

Between  a  fish  with  a  true  boiu"  skeleton,  the 
highest  in  organization  among  fishe-  and  the  lam¬ 
prey,  the  lowest,  the  differences  are  most  obvious. 
If  we  for  a  moment  consider  the  lamprey,  which 
is  the  lowest  in  organization  of  the  vertebrated 
animals,  with  only  a  rudimentary  vertebral  column, 
as  the  supposed  centre  of  zoological  structure,  and 
look  from  thence  up  and  down  the  scale  of  organi¬ 
zation,  we  at  the  extreme  on  one  side  arrive  at 
man,  to  whom  division  of  his  substance  would  be 
destruction;  but  on  the  other,  we  come  to  the 
polype,  the  division  of  which  gives  rise  to  new 
animals,  each  possessing  attributes,  not  only  equal 
to  each  other,  but  equal  also  to  the  animal  of  which 
they  previously  formed  but  a  small  part. 


FATHER-LASHER,  LONG-SPINED 
COTTUS. 

The  Father-Lasher  is  immediately  recognised 
by  its  well-armed  head  and  long  spines,  but  sel¬ 
dom  measures  more  than  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
length  on  our  shores.  The  general  appearance  of 
this  fish  is  forbidding  ;  yet,  in  Greenland,  besides 
attaining  a  much  larger  size,  it  is  in  such  great  re¬ 
quest,  that  Pallas  tells  us  it  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  natives,  and  the  soup  made  of  it  is  said 
to  be  agreeable,  as  well  as  wholesome.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  to  be  found  on 
our  coast,  from  Cornwall  to  the  Orkneys,  and  is 
frequently  left  by  the  receding  tide  in  small  pools 
among  rocks.  When  touched,  it  distends  its  gill- 
covers,  and  sets  out  its  numerous  spines,  assuming 


*  Ihe  chub  swdms  near  the  top  of  tlie  w’ater, 
and  is  caught  wdth  a  fly,  a  moth,  or  a  grasshopper, 
upon  the  surface;  and  Isaac  Walton  says,  “  Put 
take  this  rule  with  you — that  a  chub  newly  taken  and 
newly  dressed  is  so  much  better  than  a  chub  of  a 
day’s  keeping  after  he  is  dead,  that  I  can  compare 
him  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  cherries  newly  gathered 
from  a  tree,  and  others  that  have  been  bruised  and 
lain  a  day  or  two  in  water.” 
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a  most  threatening  appearance.  This  species 
spawns  in  January,  and  the  ova  at  that  time  are 
very  large,  and  of  a  line  orange  yellow  colour. 
These  are  deposited  near  the  sea-shore,  frequently 
in  the  estuaries,  and  sometimes  even  in  rivers ;  the 
iish  having  prepared  itself  for  this  change,  by  its 
previous  residence  in  the  brackish  water,  after 
which  it  ap])ears  to  be  able  to  bear  either  extreme. 
Its  food  is  small  crustaceous  animals,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  particularly  partial  to  feeding  on  the  fry 
of  the  Blennies. 

Some  circumstances  observable  in  the  economy 
of  this  species  lead  to  the  introduction  here  of  a 
few  observations  on  the  respiration  of  fishes,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  their  power  of  sustaining  life  when  taken 
out  of  the  water,  and  its  supposed  connexion  with 
the  size  of  the  gill  aperture. 

Most  writers  on  Icthyology,  even  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  have  stated  that  fishes  with  large  gill- 
apertures,  like  the  Herring,  die  soon  when  taken 
out  of  the  water ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  those 
with  small  gill-openinp,  like  the  Eel,  have  the 
power  of  sustaining  life  for  a  considerable  time, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  authors  who  have  taken  this  view  of  the 
subject  are  in  error,  but  I  will  venture  to  state  the 
facts  that  appear  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  in  fishes  is  not  altogether  dependant  on 
the  size  of  the  gill-opening. 

That  the  Herring,  the  Mackerel,  and  many 
other  fishes  that  swim  near  the  surface,  have  large 
gill-apertures,  and  die  almost  immediately  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  is  most  true ;  and  that 
the  Eel,  with  its  small  gill-apertures,  does  live  for 
hours  after  i1  is  taken  out  of  water,  is  also  true  : 
but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  examples 
the  very  reverse  of  the  instances  supporting  the 
rules,  and  alsn  to  show  that  in  those  fishes  with 
large  gill-apertures,  that  do  die  quickly,  the  real 
cause  of  death  has  not  been  truly  assigned. 

The  Carp,  Tench,  Barbel,  Perch,  and  most 
of  the  various  flat  fish,  have  large  gill-apertures,  and 
yet  they  are  all  proverbially  known  to  be  able  to 
sustain  life  long  after  they  are  removed  from  water. 


romantic  the  temples,  more  than  half  their  charm  is 
lost  when  they  spring  from  an  arid  soil ;  but  starlight 
or  moonlight  can  invest  them  with  a  divine  aspect  j 
the  barren  sands  become  soft  and  silvery  j  and  the 
parched  desert,  cool  and  refreshed,  cheats  the  vision 
with  a  semblance  of  verdure.  To  a  dak  traveller  the 
changes  produced  by  the  approach  of  night  are  par¬ 
ticularly  striking ;  his  eyes  have  been  wearied  for 
many  hours  wnth  dust  and  glare,  and  he  hails  the  first 
shadow's  cast  by  the  settingsun  with  joy.  So  extra¬ 
ordinary  is  the  illusion,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  fancy  that  he  wms  entering  upon  some  new  coun¬ 
try,  some  enchanting  paradise  hitherto  undiscovered, 
whence  all  unsightly  things  have  been  banished,  or 
whei-e  they  never  found  a  place.  An  Indian  nio-fit 
is  superb ;  excepting  at  intervals  during  the  rains,  it 
is  always  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects  at  a 
considerable  distance  ;  the  heavens  shine  with  stars, 
and  the  moonlight  descends  in  floods.  Beneath  the 
midnight  planetary  beam  the  most  simple  and  unpre¬ 
tending  building  is  decked  with  beauty;  the  mud 
hut  of  some  poor  native,  w'ith  its  coarse  drapery  of 
climbing  gourds,  shows  like  a  fairy  bower;  and  the 
barest  sandbank,  topped  with  the  w'retched, habitations 
of  humble  villagers,  assumes  a  romantic  appearance, 
outlined  against  the  dark  blue  sky  spangled  with  in¬ 
numerable  stars.  The  stately  elephant  never  attains 
so  grand  and  imposing  an  attitude  as  at  night;  pacino- 
singly  over  the  plain,  his  crimson  trappings  gleam¬ 
ing  in  the  starlight,  he  is  far  more  majekic  than  un¬ 
der  any  other  circumstances,  and,  when  three  or  four 
Tire  seen  in  a  bivouac  together,  they  look  like  masses 
of  black  marble,  some  huge  monumental  effigy  sacred 
to  the  departed_  genii  of  the  land.  A  well,  a /iq/rla, 
with  its  sleeping  bullocks,  stretching  their  weary 
limbs  around  their  burthens,  or  an  express  camel 
suddenly  emerging  from  the  shade  and  striding  ao-ain 
into  darkness,  fill  the  mind  with  pleasing  images. 
Daylight  dissolves  the  spell;  squalid  objects '’re¬ 
appear  ;  dust  and  dilapidation  abound  amid  the 
dwellings  of  man ;  the  too  glorious  sunshine  enve¬ 
lopes  the  distant  scene  in  a  dazzling  veil,  and  the 
only  resource  is  to  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  palan¬ 
quin,  and  endeavour  to  bear  the  heat  and  the  dust 
with  patience.  During  the  hot  winds,  both  are  dread¬ 
ful  throughout  the  day,  and  nothing,  save  the  most 
extraordinary  exigency,  should  induce  a  European 
to  expose  himself  to  the  sultry  atmosphere  around. 


TOWERING  OF  BIRDS. 


TO  THE  EDITOn  OF  THE  SPORTSSIAX. 

Sir, -—Seeing  a  letter  in  the  Sportstnan  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  signed  “  Medians, in  which  he  gives  his 
opinion  that  a  “  tow'er’^  is  struck  obliquely  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head,  1  have  examined  seve¬ 
ral  since  then,  and  in  none  of  them  did  I  find  the 
head  or  brain  injured  ;  but  was  confirmed  in  my 
previous  opinion,  that  the  lungs  are  entered  by  the 
shot.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  bird  to  be  hit  in 
the  back  to  tower. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

Oct.  9,  1835.  A  GAMEKEEPER. 


Night  in  India.— It  is  only  when  night  spreads 
its  mysterious  spell  over  the  scene  that  an  Indian 
landscape,  during  the  dry  weather,  can  captivate  the 
eye,  however  luxuriant  the  foliage  may  be.  and  that 
never  appears  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun.  However 


Game. — By  all  it  is  admitted  that  the  crop  of  game, 
season  1835,  has  been  one  of  the  best  ever  remembered] 
and  that  the  land,  even  as  regards  wings,  has  vied  with 
the  waters  in  their  fertility  of  fins.  In  no  season  since 
their  intoduction,  have  pheasants  been  more  numerous 
or  better  grown  ;  and  the  same  remark,  with  some  mo¬ 
dification,  applies  to  black-cocks,  partridges,  and 
grouse.  Hares,  on  the  other  hand,  “are  more  difficult 
to  find  than  usual,”  even  in  such  preserves  as  surround 
Drumlanrig,  and  it  is  said  by  many,  possessing  the  best 
means  of  information,  that  mortality  among  the  leverets 
is  to  the  full  as  common  as  was  ever  known.  Rot  in  the 
sheep  is  frequently  occasioned  by  a  wet  back-end,  and 
it  would  appear  tliat  moisture,  by  stinting  the  growth 
of  the  fur  of  hares,  and  rendering  lairs  damp,  which 
should  always  be  dry,  exposes  them  to  the  inroads  of  a 
similar  disease. — Dumfries  Courier. 


The  King’s  Stag  Hounds  will  hunt  in  the  Park  of 
Aylesbury  the  middle  of  November.  They  are  expected 
at  the  white  Hart  Inn  inthattown  on  Saturday  the  14th, 
and  they  will  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  the  whole  of 
the  following  week.  The  Earl  of  Erroll,  the  Master 
of  the  Hounds,  Lords  F.  and  A.  Fitzclarence,  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  several  other  Noblemen,  have  al¬ 
ready  engaged  apartments  at  Aylesbury, 
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THE  SPORTSMAN. 


FOX-HUNTING  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF 

FRANCE. 


The  notions  which  the  French  have  regarding 
this  true  English  sport  are  so  very  antiquated,  that 
they  are,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  some 
fox-hunting  cavaliers  who  accompanied  Charles 
the  Second  in  his  exile  ;  for  I  imagine  that  it  was 
before,  or  about  that  period,  that  their  practices 
existed  in  England,  if  they  were  ever  known  here 
at  any  time.  Long  ago  in  England — 

Our  squires  of  old  would  rouse  the  day. 

To  the  sound  of  the  bugle  horn,” 

and,  upon  the  same  principle  which  led  them  to 
do  so,  I  suppose  the  French  act  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  no  arguments,  no  expostulations  drawn  from 
the  practice  in  the  land  of  fox  hunting,  will  induce 
them  to  alter  or  improve  their  mode  of  going  to 
work.  “  It  is  not  so  in  France,”  is  the  universal 
and  conclusive  answer.  Thus,  whoever  wishes  to 
go  French  fox-hunting,  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  tumble  out  of  bed  by  half-past  four  or  five  at  the 
latest.  Should  it  rain  while  he  is  dressing,  he 
may  go  to  bed  again,  for  in  their  opinion  the  scent 
will  not  lie  at  all ;  and  should  a  shower  or  two  fall 
in  the  conrse  of  the  day,  the  faults  and  mistakes 
committed,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  huntsman 
or  the  dogs,  are  most  knowingly  laid  to  account  of 
the  weather.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  dogs  good 
enough  to  have  held  a  respectable  place,  even  in 
an  English  pack  ;  but  the  generality  are  good  for 
nothing.  They  never  hunt  with  what  we  should 
call  courage ;  but  potter  about  like  a  pareel  of  pigs 
in  an  Indian  corn  field.  Often  have  I  been  amused 
by  observing  some  of  them,  when  unable  to  pick 
up  the  scent,  sit  down  on  their  hind  quarters,  and 
with  their  noses  in  the  air,  composedly  “  bow¬ 
wow”  away  at  the  skies,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  recover  it,  forgetting  the  new  maxim  of  the 
politicians — “  Aide  toi.”  But  one  cannot,  consi¬ 
dering  their  training,  blame  them  for  this.  In  one 
particular,  I  think,  they  are  superior  to  our  dogs, 
and  that  is,  that  their  notes  are  even  more  musical 
than  those  of  our  dogs ;  but  this  I  believe  is  owing 
to  the  climate — for  I  have  been  informed  that 
English  dogs,  after  having  been  some  time  in 
France,  acquire  the  same  melody  of  sound.  They 
are  totally  dissimilar  in  appearance  :  there  is  the 
heavy  strong  muscular  animal,  more  adapted  for  a 
bear  hunt ;  the  long-backed  greyhound-looking 
brute  ;  and  a  cur,  something  like  the  beagle — in 
sweet  confusion  blended.  The  owner  hunts  them 
himself,  and  has  a  whipper-in,  or  “  piqueur,”  as 
they  call  him,  mounted ;  and  sometimes  another 
on  foot.  The  hunting-party  must  now  be  de¬ 
scribed  :  but  they  are  sometimes  so  ludicrous  in 
appearance,  so  oddly  (at  least  to  the  eye  of  an 
Englishman)  attired,  mounted,  and  accoutred,  that 
I  fear  I  may  fail  in  conveying  a  vivid  impression 
of  their  appearance,  which,  indeed,  beggars  all 
description.  To  be  justly  appreciated  and  suffici¬ 
ently  admired,  it  must  be  seen.  Oh  1  what  a 
despicable  figure  the  gentlemen  of  any  of  our 
crack  hunts  would  cut  alongside  of  these  worthies  ! 
Their  heads  are  crowned  with  a  three-cornered, 
’fore-and-aft-looking  cap  of  fur,  of  cloth,  or  of  oil¬ 
cloth,  with  huge  “  fall-downs”  to  cover  the  ears, 
and  studded  and  “illuminated”  all  over  with  glit¬ 
tering  steel  buttons.  A  black  stock  w  ith  a  piece 
of  whitish  linen  ijeeping  over  it,  encloses  the 
throat  ;  and  a  green,  dark  brown,  or  velvet  cut¬ 
away  coat,  and  underneath  it  a  bright  crimson 
waistcoat,  adorned  with  chains  and  clasps,  and 


numherless  odds  and  ends,  and  a  broad  leathern 
belt,  drawn  around  their  waists,  dignify  the  upper 
man.  Light-coloured  inexpressibles,  of  cloth  or 
worsted  cord,  buttoned  at  the  knee  or  tied  at  the 
ancle  ;  the  enormous  jack-boots  of  the  Russian 
courier,  or  French  gend’armes  j  or  an  imitation 
of  our  own  hunting-boot,  but  substituting  a  i)0- 
lished  leather  top  for  the  one  which  we  prefer ; 
with  a  pair  of  spurs,  which,  in  length  and  size, 
would  mock  even  those  of  our  old  moss-troopers 
— complete  a  costume  which  is  neither  to  be  met 
with  nor  equalled  anywhere,  save  in  France.  I 
have  also  seen  French  officers  turn  out  in  full 
uniform,  sword  and  altogether  ;  and  ladies  with 
their  horses’  tails  elegantly  twisted  in  their  crup¬ 
pers,  to  preserve  them  from  the  mud.  The  quality 
of  their  horses  being  of  little  consequence  in  their 
style  of  hunting,  some  are  mounted  upon  nags  of 
sixteen  hands  high,  others  upon  what,  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  are  called  ‘  shelties.’  As  to  their 
saddles,  some  are  deini-piques ;  some  have,  and 
some  have  not,  cloaks  or  great-coats  fastened  in 
front  or  behind,  either  to  preserve  them  from  the 
weather,  or  in  their  seats ;  a  pair  of  holsters  (the 
most  sensible  part  of  the  whole)  one  containing  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  the  other  a  flask  of  wine  :  and 
cruppers — that  deformity  to  a  horse,  without 
which  you  seldom  or  never  see  a  Frenchman  ride. 
A  few  of  the  party  frequently  augment  these  in¬ 
cumbrances  to  their  horses,  by  the  addition  of  a 
“  cutty  gun.”  There  are  generally  two  horns  to  a 
pack,  the  one  carried  by  the  owner,  or  a  friend, 
the  other  by  the  piqueur.  These  instruments  have 
a  mouth  of  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
and  when  not  in  use,  are  suspended  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  shot-belts,  by  thrusting  the  head 
and  one  arm  through  the  centre  of  their  coils.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pau,  there  is  an  immensity 
of  the  very  finest  cover.  Both  gorse  and  copse  in 
abundance — perhaps  too  much  ;  there  is,  there¬ 
fore  no  lack  of  foxes.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
places  of  rendezvous  for  the  pack  which  hunts  the 
part  of  the  country  to  which  I  particularly  allude, 
is  a  place  called  the  Bois  du  Pau.  It  is  a  wood, 
consisting  of,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  hundred  acres, 
cut  up  and  intersected  in  all  directions  by  wide 
alleys  and  avenues.  The  French  have  no  idea  of 
a  “  run,”  their  chief  object  being  to  accomplish 
what  we  call  “  mobbing  in  cover;”  and  this,  to 
give  them  justice,  they  do  set  about  in  a  most 
business-like  manner.  The  dogs  are  thrown  into 
a  corner  of  this  large  wood,  and  instantly  the 
hunters,  like  “knowing”  old  sportsmen  in  phea¬ 
sant  or  woodcock  shooting,  gallop  off  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  openings  to  guard  them,  and  prevent  rey- 
nard,  should  he  be  inclined  to  break  cover,  and,  if 
possible,  to  head  him  back  into  the  woods  ;  at  the 
same  time,  never  failing,  if  they  have  a  gun,  to 
salute  him  with  a  shot.  A  fox  is  generally  found 
hei'e,  and  after  having  been,  perhaps,  twenty  or 
thirty  times  fired  at  and  wounded,  he  is,  in  a  short 
period,  either  most  barbarously  killed,  or  run  to 
ground.  Scampering  up  and  down  the  alleys,  or 
upon  the  road,  and  bawling  and  shouting,  afford 
great  amusement  to  the  hunters  ;  but  of  leaping  or 
going  across  the  country,  they  are  guiltless.  The 
shots  are  frequently  as  likely  to  take  effect  upon 
some  of  the  party,  as  upon  the  ill-used  fox  ;  and 
one  day,  a  cantonnier,  at  work  upon  the  road,  was 
all  but  struck  by  a  ball  fired  in  the  wood.  Some¬ 
times,  when  they  run  a  fox  to  ground,  they  un¬ 
earth  him,  and  turn  him  out  on  some  other  day. 
Upon  one  occasion,  they  thus  acquired  as  fine  a 
lox  as  I  ever  saw ;  and  we,  the  English,  had  some 
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hopes  of  having  a  good  day’s  sport  with  him. 
There  is  some  very  pretty  country  for  riding 
across,  in  the  valley  to  the  south-west  of  Pau, 
abounding-  in  fences,  but  none  of  a  very  difficult 
nature ;  and  we  urged  the  master  of  the  hounds 
to  unbag  him  there  ;  but  our  entreaties  could  not 
overcome  their  insurmountable  objection  to  leap¬ 
ing,  and  the  master  resolved  to  turn  him  loose  in 
the  same  place  where  he  was  found — their  favou¬ 
rite  haunt,  the  Bois  de  Pau.  This  fox  was  a  fine 
catch  for  them  ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  admiring 
each  other’s  feats  of  noisy  brawl  and  hardy  daring 
in  the  field,  they  were  determined  that  the  fair  sex 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  their 
achievements.  But,  as  all  this  took  place  during 
the  Carnival — the  dancing  and  quadrilling  period 
of  the  year  among  the  French — it  was  sometime 
before  a  day  occurred  upon  which  the  ladies,  suf¬ 
ficiently  refreshed  by  a  night’s  rest,  could  accom¬ 
pany  their  cavaliers  to  the  chacc.  Thus,  the 
period  of  the  imj)risonment  of  this  unfortunate 
victim  was  lengthened  out  beyond  the  fortnight ; 
during  which  time  he  was  fed  high,  and  put  out  of 
wind.  Secure  of  finding  a  fox,  and  their  gallantry 
f  )rbidding  them  to  disturb  the  ladies  at  so  early  an 
hour  as  their  usual  time  of  starting,  eleven  o’clock 
w’as  the  hour  fixed  upon,  and  the  everlasting  wood 
the  plaee  of  rendezvous.  Another  friend  and  my¬ 
self  were  among  the  last  at  leaving  Pau,  to  join  in 
the  feats  of  this  eventful  day  ;  and,  in  ci’ossing 
the  extensive  lands  which  separate  the  town  from 
the  wood,  we  overtook  the  individual  w'ho,  in  a 
basket  upon  his  bead,  was  conv^eying  the  fox.  Of 
course,  we  were  much  disgusted  at  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  I  voted  for  upsetting  the  basket, 
and  giving  reynard  his  liberty,  at  least  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  wood,  when  he  would,  perhaps, 
have  taken  an  opposite  direction  to  it,  and  the 
hounds  being  brought  and  laid  upon  the  scent,  we, 
in  all  probability,  would,  for  once,  have  seen 
something  to  bring  home  to  our  recollection.  But 
my  sagacious  plan  was  over-ruled,  and  the  man 
and  his  burden  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
even  tenour  of  their  way.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
wood,  we  found  the  assembled  host  “  on  dreadful 
thoughts  intent,”  waiting  anxiously  for  the  coming 
of  the  object  of  all  their  hopes  and  wishes.  We 
pleaded  hard  that  twenty  or  thirty  minutes’ 
law  should  be  given  him.  But,  no ;  the 
hounds  were  to  be  slipped  upon  him  the 
moment  that  he  started.  The  basket  was 
set  down,  and  the  lid  lifted  ;  when  I  observed 
that  the  fox  was  attached,  by  a  chain,  to 
the  inside  (which  would  have  somewhat  deranged 
my  plan  of  upsetting  the  basket  upon  the  lands), 
and  he  was  so  fierce  that  they  could  hardly  untie 
it.  To  accomplish  this,  they  let  him  get  half-way 
out  of  the  basket,  and  then,  squeezing  the  lid 
down  upon  him,  they,  with  less  danger  from  his 
teeth,  managed,  after  having,  I  have  no  doubt,  bro¬ 
ken  at  least  two  or  thi-ee  of  his  ribs,  to  give  him  free¬ 
dom.  But,  to  my  astonishment,  they  had  resolved 
to  make  a  dandy  of  him  ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
had  adorned  his  neck  with  a  huge  collar,  with 
loads  of  small  bells  attached  to  it.  This  was  hor¬ 
rid  !  In  fact,  he  only  wanted  the  tea-canister  to 
his  tail,  to  complete  his  costume.  The  chain 
being  unloosed,  he  went  off  in  great  style,  his  bells 
jingling  like  those  of  a  post-horse;  and,  before 
he  had  made  a  hundred  yards,  away  went  the  dogs 
after  him.  No  sooner  had  the  dogs  started  than 
all  the  French  party  galloped  off,  not  after  them, 
but  before  them,  leaving  them  to  hunt  in  the  best 
manner  they  could  ;  forgetting,  or  unconscious, 


that  the  most  beautiful  and  intellectual  part  of  a 
fox  hunt  is  that,  when  the  dogs,  either  having  met 
with  a  check,  display  their  sagacity  and  tact  in 
recovering  what  the  French  call  the  “  quete,”  and 
having  succeeded,  send  forth  the  heart-stirring 
and  joyous  notes  which  tell  us  of  the  fact ;  or  when, 
with  their  heads  no  longer  at  the  earth,  they  shy 
along,  breast  high,  causing  the  woods  to  ring 
again,  and  seeming  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  old 
song — 

“  Follow  who  can — oh,  then  !  oh,  then  !” 
Breaking  from  the  patch  of  wood,  to  which  he 
had  made  at  first,  he  was  headed,  in  the  next 
alley,  into  another  division ;  and  thus  it  con¬ 
tinued,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  out  of  one 
square  into  another  ;  until,  at  last,  being  driven 
into  a  corner  and  mobbed,  he  was  either  killed  by 
the  dogs,  or  frightened  to  death  by  the  hubbub.  I 
think  tlie  latter  must  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
death  ;  for,  when  I  came  up  to  the  spot,  I  found 
him  seemingly  uninjured  by  the  dogs;  but,  at  all 
events,  he  was,  as  the  criers  in  the  streets  say, 
‘  most  barbarously  murdered.’  The  body  was  then 
tied  to  the  pommel  of  the  master’s  saddle,  his  head 
dangling  upon  one  side,  and  his  brush  upon  the 
other;  so  that  passengers,  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  or  damsels  gazing  from  the  windows  of  the 
street,  might  not  be  deprived  of  a  sight  of  the 
glorious  trophy,  nor  ignorant  of  the  prowess  by 
which  it  had  been  acquired. — From  an  Article  in 
Tait’s  Mag. 


Grand  Stag  Hunt  at  Killarney,  Sept.  4.— 
The  Loughlane  Regatta,  long  since  announced, 
but  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy 
death  of  an  amiable  and  deeply  lamented  gentle¬ 
man,  has  terminated  this  evening,  having,  for  the 
last  three  days,  been  conducted  on  a  scale  sur¬ 
passing  anything  heretofore  attempted  in  this 
place.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  excellent  treat.  For 
the  last  month  the  town  has  been  literally  thronged 
with  fashionables  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
day  opened  with  a  grand  stag  hunt  on  the  Upper 
Lakes.  ^  At  one  o’clock  the  hounds  were  laid  on 
at  Cahirna,  and  in  a  short  time  raised  a  noble 
stag,  which  they  pursued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  full  cry.  Having  attempted  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tain  which  was  manned  for  the  occasion,  he 
doubled  back,  and  facing  the  hounds,  dashed 
through  them  towards  the  glen  of  Derrycunnihy, 
w’here,  leaving  hound  and  hunter  behind,  he  be¬ 
came  for  some  time  lost  in  the  recesses  of  the  glen. 
Availing  himself  of  the  respite  gained  at  such  a 
risk,  he  again  attempted  the  £  mountain  in  the 
direction  of  Galloway’s  river,  but  with  as  little 
success  as  in  the  former  instance,  having  been 
shouted  down  by  the  men  stationed  to  guard  the 
pass.  Foiled  in  this,  his  second  attempt,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  full  speed  downwards,  but  the  hounds 
coming  on  him,  he  struck  into  a  bye-path,  where, 
being  obstructed  by  a  horseman,  he  dashed 
furiously  at  him,  and  plunged  his  antlers  into  the 
horse’s  flanks.  Attacked  thus  suddenly,  and  in  a 
very  dangerous  passage,  the  gentleman  held  a 
tight  rein,  and  having  with  extreme  difficulty  pre¬ 
vented  the  wounded  beast  from  plunging  headlong 
into  the  thicket,  succeeded  in  turning  his  horse, 
so  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
stag.  Enraged  at  the  momentary  obstruction 
which  he  had  met,  the  royal  beast  attacked  the 
rider,  and  having  struck  him  violently  on  the 
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back,  completely  unhorsed  the  gentleman,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  spectators.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gentleman  sustained  no  injury,  farther 
than  a  partial  rent  of  his  coat  from  the  antlers  of 
the  deer.  Having  thus  forced  his  passage,  he 
proceeded  down  the  glen,  and  would  have  taken 
the  sail  at  the  mouth  of  the  Derrycunnihy  river, 
had  he  not  been  forced  by  the  hounds  to  double 
back  again.  Thus  pressed,  he  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  collecting  all  his  strength,  pushed  for¬ 
ward  in  order  to  gain  the  new  line.  The  hounds 
in  full  cry,  pressing  closely  on  him,  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  river  at  some  distance  from  Hyde’s 
cottage,  but  ere  he  could  gain  the  opposite  bank, 
the  hounds  were  down  on  him.  Through  the  ac¬ 
tive  exertions  of  Mr.  Richard  Leahy  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Broderick,  who  plunged  to  the  waist  into 
the  river,  he  was  saved  before  the  hounds  had  time 
to  injure  him — conveyed  to  the  barge  of  Captain 
Herbert,  and  presented  in  due  form  to  the  Misses 
Herbert  of  Muskruss,  then  on  board,  with  their 
relative  and  guardian.  He  was  a  fine  animal,  ten 
years  old,  and  had  been  hunted  before.  The  boats 
now  proceeded  towards  Turk  Lake,  where  the 
stag  was  enlarged  at  Caurillan  Bay,  on  the  Muck- 
russ  shore,  amid  the  cheering  of  the  assembled 
thousands.  Finding  himself  once  more  on  terra 
firma,  he  turned  round  to  survey  the  scene — shook 
the  water  from  his  haunches — gazed  on  the 
splendid  array  before  him,  and,  waving  his  antlers 
in  the  pride  of  reclaimed  liberty,  bounded  from 
view  into  his  native  woods.  Having  bid  farewell 
to  the  antlered  monarch,  the  various  barges  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  lake,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
until  the  commencement  of  the  regatta.  The  scene 
was  beautiful — unruffled,  save  by  a  light  ripple, 
the  joyous  barks  danced  in  the  gentle  undulation, 
upon  the  azure  surface  of  the  lake  each  with  its 


ap])ropi'iate  streamer,  and  bearing  light  hearts, 
which  beat  in  happy  unison  with  a  scene  which 
awoke  in  each  those  refined  emotions  of  the  soul 
which  the  lovers  of  natural  scenery  alone  can  duly 
appreciate.  The  majestic  Turk,  tinged  with  the 
golden  hues  of  autumn,  rose  proudly  magnificent 
above  the  waters,  whilst  along  his  base,  and  far 
south  as  the  eye  could  reach,  an  apparently  inter¬ 
minable  range  of  human  beings  spread  themselves 
along,  gazing  in  silent  admiration  on  the  scenes 
beneath.  Dinis  Island,  as  seen  from  the  waters, 
presented  a  beautiful  appearances  ;  its  shores  lined 
with  anxious  thousands,  whilst  ever  and  anon  may 
be  discovered  through  the  interstices  of  the  wood, 
various  parties  ^partaking  of  the  social  banquet. 
Universal  silence  reigned  around.  No  sound  broke 
on  its  solemn  grandeur,  save  when  at  intervals  the 
mellow  note  of  the  Kent  bugle  crept  softly  over 
the  waters,  communicating  to  each  heart  a  higher 
tone  and  a  more  elevated  sentiment.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  witness  the  scenery  of  this 
beautiful  portion  of  the  lakes — we  have  contem¬ 
plated  it  in  all  seasons — “  in  the  leafy  summer, 
and  in  the  days  of  the  iron  winter,” — but  never, 
never  have  we  gazed  upon  it  with  such  thrilling 
admiration  as  on  the  present  occasion.  The  scene, 
at  other  times  so  dazzling,  now  mellowed  by  the 
beams  of  an  autumnal  sun,  breathed  over  each 
heart  an  irresistable  charm.  There  was  a  beauty, 
a  whispering  loveliness  in  each  object,  as  if  a 
living  soul  had  been  communicated  to  the  inani¬ 
mate  portion  of  the  creation  ! — as  if  a  new  link 
had  been  added  to  the  chain  of  existence  !  There 
was  a  voice  from  the  hills  which  penetrated  the 
deep  sources  of  creation,  calling  forth  the  devo¬ 
tional  energies  of  the  soul  to  bless  the  Great 
Author  of  Life  for  having  placed  us  in  this  his 
own  beautiful  world  I — Cork  Reporter. 


THE  TURF. 


Although,  as  far  as  regards  Racing,  every  other 
place  sinks  almost  into  nothingness  compared  to  New¬ 
market,  yet  the  meetings  at  this  celebrated  centre  of 
attraction,  though  numerous,  and  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree  to  that  exalted  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  who  visit  Newmarket  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  performances  of  their  own  horses,  excites  not  that 
general  attention  throughout  the  country  which  we 
uniformly  perceive  elicited  by  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger, 
the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  the  Ascot,  the  Liverpool,  the 
Goodwood  Cups,  &c.  What  are  called  “the  New¬ 
market  horses”  are  allowed  to  be  of  a  first-rate  de¬ 
scription  ;  but  beyond  mere  racing,  the  Newmarket 
jMeetings  possess  no  attraction  for  holyday  folks,  and 
are  therefore  very  thinly  attended. 

Sufficient  symptoms  of  the  near  approach  of  winter 
have  already  made  their  appearance,  impressively  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  racing  season  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close ;  and,  if  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
operations  of  the  turf  from  their  commencement  in  the 
month  of  May  up  to  tlie  present  period,  we  shall  find 
that  many  interesting  races  have  taken  place,  and  that 
nothing  has^  occurred  which  can  create  unpleasant  re¬ 
flections,  except  those  miserably  meagre  and  grossly 
incorrect  “  Sporting  Reports,”  which  spi*ead  a  delusive 


notion  all  over  the  kingdom  through  the  medium  of 
the  London  papers. 

As  the  year  1834  brought  out  one  of  the  best  (if  not 
the  very  best)  colts  that  ever  appeared  on  the  turf,  the 
year  1835  has  been  remarkable  for  introducing  to  notice 
a  filly  of  equally  superior  pretensions :  it  need  hardly 
be  observed,  thet  we  allude  to  Plenipo  and  Queen  of 
Trumps. 

Chester  races,  which  are  considered  as  forming  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  continued,  as  usual,  for 
five  days,  but  the  sport  was  perhaps  on  the  whole, 
scarcely  a  fair  average.  For  the  spectator,  Chester 
race-ground  affords  the  most  commodious,  as  well  as 
the  most  elegant,  accommodations  in  the  kingdom — in 
this  respect  it  stands  alone  ;  while  the  business  is  uni¬ 
formly  well  conducted  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  a  de¬ 
pressing  influence hasoperatedinjuriouslyon  this  highly 
respectable  meeting  for  several  years  past,  owing  to  the 
insinuating,  the  sinister,  and  intolerant  spirit  of  sectari¬ 
anism  with  which  this  good  old  city  has  unfortunately 
become  imbued ;  and  particularly  from  the  Methodis- 
tical  conduct  of  its  chief  magistrate  for  the  last  two 
seasons.  We  have  heard  this  accomplished  function¬ 
ary  deliver  his  oracular  apothegms  from  the  awful  seat 
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of  justice  ;  and,  althoug'h  we  mig-ht  think  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  not  exactly  the  impressive  and  fiery  declamation 
of  Demosthenes,  or  the  turgid  and  sonorously-sounding 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  yet  we  admired  the  solemn  and 
injunctive  manner  in  which  he  delivered  his  elaborate 
precepts,  and  thought  the  magisterial  mantle  descended 
with  superior  dignity  from  the  shoulders  of  this  semi- 
vice-regent  of  the  royal  city  of  Chester.  We  hope  he 
will  take  our  advice,  and  abandon  that  uncalled-for 
and  fastidious  meddling  during  the  races,  that  rush- 
light  fiddle  faddle  with  which,  during  the  two  last  meet¬ 
ings,  he  has  so  very  unnecessarily  busied  himself.  If 
he  happen  to  possess  no  relish  for  racing  (which,  if  true, 
evinces  an  utter  destitution  of  good  taste,  to  say  the  least 
of  it  ;)  let  him  not  take  such  overweening  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  pains  to  spoil  the  sport  of  others.  It  is  some  con¬ 
solation,  however,  to  know  that,  from  the  well-timed 
exertions  of  the  choice  spirits  of  Chester,  the  stakes  will 
be  rendered  more  numerous  and  more  valuable  ;  su¬ 
perior  sport  will  therefore  follow  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence. 

Like  the  unparalleledincrease  of  her  commerce,  Liver¬ 
pool  has  attained  a  resplendent  lustre  in  the  racing 
hemisphere,  never  before  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
period.  Her  Spring  and  Summer  Meetings  were 
brilliantly  attended,  produced  good  sport,  and  conse¬ 
quently  came  off  as  satisfactorily  as  possible.  Her 
Autumn  Meeting  is  of  course  a  minor  consideration  ; 
but,  as  consisting  of  Hurdle  Races,  is  superior  to  any 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

We  have  given  our  opinion  of  the  sinister  manner  in 
which  the  pecuniary-skilful  managers  of  Epsom  races 
conduct  the  meetings,  in  former  numbers  of  our  mis¬ 
cellany;  and  we  regret  to  find  that  the  same  baneful 
system  continues  to  shed  its  withering  influence  over 
Epsom  Downs,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  wretched 
paucity  rendered  so  miserably  manifest  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  list.  It  will  become  disgraceful  to  continue 
the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  at  this  place,  unless  the  course 
be  much,  very  much,  improved,  the  business  properly 
conducted,  and  the  money  which  has  hitherto  found  its 
way,  clandestinely,  into  the  pockets  of  private  individu¬ 
als,  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  present  poverty- 
struck  stakes.  Epsom  Spring  meeting  brought  out 
Queen  of  Trumps  in  her  glory,  and  is  therefore  as  re¬ 
markable  on  this  account,  as  it  appeared  last  year  in  the 
display  of  Plenipo’s  extraordinary  powers. 

Ascot  Meeting  was  not  without  its  remarkable 
events,  or  at  least,  so  they  were  bruited — in  one  case 
most  slanderously.  Ibrahim  beat  Ascot,  which,  after 
their  previous  exhibition  on  Epsom  Downs,  was  an 
event  unlooked-for  altogether  ;  there  was  nothing 
slanderous  in  this  occurrence ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
Plenipo  affair,  Mr.  Batson  was  grossly  libelled  by  the 
“  London  Sporting  Reporter.”  Because  Mr.  Batson 
thought  proper  to  prevent  Plenipo  from  starting  for 
the  Cup,  the  most  groundless  and  the  basest  insinua¬ 
tions  were  levelled  against  him  by  the  “  Gentleman” 
to  whom  we  have  just  alluded.  Had  Mr.  Batson  not 
made  known  his  intention  in  due  time,  there  might 
have  been  cause  for  suspicion  ;  but,  on  the  morning  of 
the  previous  day  to  that  fixed  for  the  race,  he  causes 
the  circumstance  to  be  publicly  made  known  ;  what 
more  could  be  expected?  That  Mr.  Batson  had  the 
most  substantial  reasons  for  his  conduct,  we  have  not 
the  least  doubt:  he  might  not  like  the  state  of  the 
ground,  to  say  nothing  of  a  variety  of  circumstances 


which  are  continually  occurring  to  put  a  racer  out  of 
trim  ;  while  we  should  consider  it  the  greatest  loss  the 
Turf  ever  sustained  should  any  misfortune  befal  the 
splendid  animal  whose  extraordinary  performances, 
and  whose  limited  career,  have  excited  so  much  interest 
in  the  racing  world.  It  would  appear  as  if  Mr.  Batson 
had  retired  in  disgust,  owing  to  the  scurrilous  reports 
raised  against  him,  and  echoed  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  by  the  ignorant  and  mischievous 
mocking  bird,  whom  we  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  notice. 

Goodwood  Meeting,  although  there  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  detail  of  the  races,  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  matter  of  astonishment,  to  wit,  the  transportation 
of  General  Chasse  by  steam  from  Liverpool  to  this 
place  for  the  purpose  of  running  for  the  Cup  !  Or, 
rather  we  should  say,  the  proposal  for  this  unusual 
mode  of  conveyance  for  horse  flesh,  originating  from 
the  prolific  brain  of  the  “  London  Sporting  Reporter!” 
A  voyage  by  sea  for  a  horse  on  the  eve  of  his  race  ! 
Good  1  But  no  more  of  this. 

The  next  prominent  feature  in  racing  affairs  was 
Doncaster,  where  the  nascent  Majesty  of  the  British 
throne  and  the  Cambrian  Queen  were  equally  attrac¬ 
tive.  These  races  produced  fair  average  sport,  were 
well  conducted  throughout,  nor  did  there  exist,  in  any 
form  whatever,  the  slightest  foundation  for  that  malig¬ 
nant,  clumsily-manufactured,  and  calumnious  para¬ 
graph,  noticed  in  our  last  publication  ;  which  basely 
insinuated  that  an  individual,  (well  known  in  the 
sporting  world,  who  has  liberally  spent  a  handsome 
fortune  in  the  pursuits  of  the  field,  and  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  inadvertencies,  had  done  nothing, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  which  the  slightest,  the  most 
distant,  suspicion  could  attach)  had  made  the  most 
infamous  offers  to  Mr.  Mostyn  in  regard  to  his  splendid 
filly,  on  the  eve  of  the  race  for  the  St.  Leger  ;  that  an 
attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  break  into  the 
stable  which  contained  the  Cambrian  Queen,  &c.,  &c., 
as  if  the  “  London  Sporting  Reporter”  were  anxious 
to  make  up  for  his  manifest  and  most  egregious  igno¬ 
rance  on  Turf  affairs,  by  the  basest  and  most  invidious 
slander.  Like  all  human  institutions,  the  Turf  must  be 
defective  ;  but  when  its  extensive  ramifications,  its 
weighty  and  multifarious  pecuniary  transactions,  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  indispensably  composed,  are 
duly  considered ;  if  disgust  be  excited  by  the  oc¬ 
casional  frauds  which  have  been  attempted,  wonder 
will  not  fail  to  arise  that  its  proceedings  should  have 
experienced  so  trifling  a  degree  of  pollution.  If  a 
lame  duck  waddle  out  of  the  alley  ;  if  a  tradesman, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  or 
the  medium  of  the  Gazette,  contrive  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  the  circumstance  excites  no  surprise  ;  but,  if 
an  adventurer  in  the  betting*  circle  be  unable  to  meet 
his  engagements,  he  is  represented  as  unfit  for  civilized 
society,  as  if  by  keeping  one  or  two  individuals  out  of 
their  winnings  for  a  short  period  (for  betting  men  will 
ultimately  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  if  possi¬ 
ble)  were  more  base  and  more  immoral,  than  bringing 
perhaps  a  number  of  families  into  distress  or  ruin. 
Above  all,  let  us  be  careful,  in  our  reprehensive  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Turf,  that  we  have  facts  upon  which  to 
express  our  dislike  or  abhorrence  ;  and  not  in  an  igno¬ 
rant,  waspish,  and  malignant  spirit,  disgrace  ourselves  by 
the  base  manufacture  ol  falsehood,  for  the  mean,  the  infa- 

mously-grovelling  purpose,  of  calumny  and  detraction  \ 
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If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  horses  which 
have  eminently  distinguished  themselves  as  racers,  of 
late  years,  and  from  whom  consequently  the  breeder 
would  expect  superior  stock,  we  shall  find  that  events 
have  by  no  means  corresponded  with  ill  judged  or  un- 
reflectingianticipation.  Dr.  Syntax  was  a  superior  horse, 
and  a  very  successful  racer  ;  it  is  true,  he  was  beaten 
by  Filho  da  Puta,  by  Reveller,  and,  we  believe  by 
another  competitor;  yet  his  successful  rivals  were  inferior 
to  him  both  in  speed  and  power  of  endurance,  and  to  bad 
jockeyship  alone  must  be  attributed  his  defeat.  We 
never  saw  a  horse  worse  ridden.  But  though  Dr 
Syntax  continued  on  the  Turf  much  beyond  the  usual 
period,  he  left  it  without  a  blemish,  as  Mr.  Ridsdale 
would  not  allow  him  to  come  out  too  often  ;  further, 
he  was  always  well  placed,  and  never  overmarked. 
Yet  his  stock  have  by  no  means  supported  the  renown 
of  the  sire  ;  a  circumstance  which  must  have  arisen 
from  the  mares  put  to  him  being  very  indifferent  or 
very  ill  assorted.  On  the  contrary,  Emilius,  a  horse 
inferior  to  Dr.  Syntax,  has  been  a  very  successful 
stallion — because  he  has  been  fortunate  in  having  very 
superior  mares.  Priam,  (whose  defeat  by  Birmingham 
for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  excited  much  surprise) 
though  deservedly  eminent  as  a  racer,  appears  to  no 
advantage  as  a  stallion ;  while  the  stock  of  Velocipede 
has  become  distinguished — Queen  of  Trumps  to  wit 
There  was  something  mysterious  in  Priam’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  race  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  after  the  proofs 
which  he  had  given  of  his  decided  superiority  previous 
to  that  event,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  runni;ig. 
On  his  way  from  Newmarket  to  Doncaster,  immedi- 
atety  prior  to  his  race  for  the  Leger,  he  lingered 
for  about  a  week,  very  suspiciously,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Melton  Mowbray,  for  what  purpose  Chifney, 
we  have  no  doubt,  could  clearly  explain  !  However, 
we  never  expected  mnch  from  Priam  as  a  stallion  ; 
because,  we  were  well  aware  that  he  had  been  over¬ 
trained  ;  his  constitution  had  thus  been  prematurely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  fineness 
and  beauty  of  his  form,  as  the  essential  vigour  of 
animal  existence  had  been  prematurely  and  outrage¬ 
ously  extracted,  a  feeble  or  diseased  progeny  must  be 
the  necessary  result — unless  perhaps  in  some  few  in¬ 
stances,  where  the  constitutional  strength  of  the  dam 
supplied,  in  a  great  degree,  the  deficiency  of  the  sire. 
Velocipede,  though  moulded  in  the  finest  form  as  a 
racer,  left  the  course  at  an  early  period,  because  he 
had  “  gone  before  he  did  not  impress  upon  the  mind 
the  idea  of  a  horse  with  a  vigorous  constitution  ;  and 
therefore  his  racing  career,  though  brilliant,  was  oj 
short  dui'ation :  he  has  been  fortunate  in  his  mares  ; 
though  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Queen  of 
Trumps  is  indebted  much  more  to  her  dam,  than  to  her 
sire,  for  her  extraordinary  powers. 

Eclipse  left  the  course  without  ever  having  felt  the 
whip  or  spur  ;  he  left  it  with  an  unimpaired  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  having  good  mares,  his  stock,  though  numer¬ 
ous,  proved  superior  to  what  had  ever  before  been 
seen.  Plenipo  we  consider  as  the  finest  and  the  best 
horse  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Turf,  excepting 
none  :  if  he  has  left  the  course,  which  seems  almost 
implied  by  his  secession  since  Ascot  Races,  we  should 
regard  him  as  the  most  promising  stallion  tlie  world 
ever  saw.  If  Mr.  Jiatson  should  allow  this  noble  animal 
again  to  enter  the  lists,  we  trust  he  will  not  subject  him 
to  handicapping :  we  should  regard  it  as  a  crime  far 


worse  than  sacrilege  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  so 
splendid  a  horse  by  placing  extra  weight  on  his  back. 
Even  as  a  stallion,  the  best  mares  ought  to  be  selected. 
He  is  a  very  large  and  a  very  powerful  horse  ;  his  form 
is  perhaps  without  parallel :  so  that  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  horses  used  for  the  purposes  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  most  essential  benefit  might  be  derived 
from  him.  If  our  farmers  were  to  infuse  a  considerable 
portion  of  blood  into  their  horses,  they  would  render 
their  stock  more  active,  stronger,  capable  of  enduring 
more  fatigue,  and  consequently  much  more  valuable. 

As  the  near  approach  of  winter  suspends  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  turf,  the  proceedings  of  the  betting  circle 
cannot  fail  to  become  languid  also,  though  not  altoge¬ 
ther  uninteresting  ;  the  important  stakes  which  may  be 
said  to  continue  the  excitement  of  the  Turfite  during 
the  revolving  year,  are  too  far  distant  to  produce  that 
degree  of  animation  which  a  nearer  approach  will  not 
fail  to  effect ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  intervention  of  the 
dreary  period  of  winter,  which  frequently  works  such 
unexpected  and  such  injurious  changes  in  the  racer. 
Exercise  is  as  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  racer  as 
food  to  his  existence ;  and,  during  the  periods  of  un- 
propitious  weather,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  former,  when,  consequently  the  administration 
of  the  latter  should  be  regulated  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  as,  if  injudiciously  supplied,  disease  will  not 
fail  to  ensue.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 
as  to  the  ill  effects  of  public  training  stables  ;  were  our 
pecuniary  resources  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  bring  a 
nag  or  two  on  the  Turf  (and  we  hope  they  soon  will  be) 
we  should  certainly  become  our  own  trainers.  The 
business  of  training  is,  like  most,  if  not  all  sublunary 
affairs,  subject  to  planetary  influence  ;  yet  none  of 
those  astrological  calculations  are  necessary  in  its  at¬ 
tainment  which  are  indispensable  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  occult  sciences  or  knowledge  of  future  events ; 
common  sense  should  form  the  essential  and  all  pervad¬ 
ing  element  in  the  composition  of  a  trainer ;  and  those 
possessed  of  it  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  sue 
cess.  Our  opinion,  founded  on  tolerably  extensive 
observation,  is,  that  training  is  susceptible,  not  merely 
of  considerable,  but  of  very  great,  improvement ;  nor 
have  we  the  least  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  racers, 
generally  speaking,  are  too  much  disturbed  in  the  stable, 
are  too  much  trained  ;  their  sweats  are  too  severe ;  and 
thus  it  has  very  frequently  happened  that,  when  a  horse 
has  been  brought  to  the  starting  post,  his  vigor  and  rac¬ 
ing  qualities  have  experienced  considerable  deteriora¬ 
tion.  We  shall  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  recur¬ 
ring  to  this  subject. 

TATTERS  ALL’S,  Monday,  Oct.  19. 

The  assemblage  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  numerous, 
the  attraction  being  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s  horses, 
a  draught  from  whose  stud  was  offered  for  sale,  and  fell 


from  the  hammer  at  the  following  prices  :  Gs. 

Carthusian,  by  Oomns,  out  of  Octaviana  .  100 

Bon  Ton,  4  yrs  by  Phantom,  dam  by  Skim . 

Lochinvar,  /  yrs,  by  Swap,  out  of  Lady  of  the  Lake..  60 
Clies  filly,  2 yrs,  by  Lanjrar,  out  of  Emigrant’s  dam..  30 

Yearling  colt  by  Phantom,  out  of  Aricia..". . .  37 

Jlitto,  by  Wrangler,  outofiAliss  Craven’s  dam...**'..  60 

Yearling  filly,  by  Albany,  out  of  Miss  Lydia .  40 

Givoutte,  hv  Partisan,  cov.  by  Priam  and  Zinganee  ...  44 


Aricia,  byltuhens,  out  of  Actseon’s  dam,  cov.  by'Bubini  !)0 
Miss  lA’dia,  by  Walton,  dam  byOi  ville  cov.  by  Zinganee  JO-S 
Pheasairt,  liy  Iliistard.  out  of  Plaything,  cov.  by  Priam  .3.'* 
M'' re.  by  Comus  or  Chateaux  Margatix,  cov,  by  Priam  32 

Filly  fnal,  by  Sir  Henjamin,  out  of  Pheasant .  54 

And  the  following  hunters  from  the  same  stable;— Claret, 
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75  gs  ;  Clinker,  77  gs ;  Stella,  65  gs;  Dublin,  159  gs,  and 
Claxton,  140  gs. 

No  business  was  transacted  in  the  betting  circle, 
although  many  of  its  members  were  present. 

As  Chester  Races  are  considered  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  the  Holywell  Hunt  Meeting  is  regarded 
as  its  close.  The  latter  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  number  of  prizes  which  were  carried  off  with¬ 
out  competition.  On  the  first  day.  Queen  of  Trumps 
walked  over  for  the  Produce  Stakes,  and  also  for  the 
Chieftain  Stakes.  On  the  following  morning,  ( Wednes- 
Touchstone  walked  over  forthe  Pengwern  Stakes ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  Birdlime  walked  over  for  the 
Gold  Cup,  and  Touchstone  for  the  Post  Sweepstakes. 
On  Thursday,  Birdlime  walked  over  for  the  Baron  Hill 
Stakes  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Usury  received  forfeit 
from  ch  f  by  Teniers.  We  recollect  no  parallel  case. 
On  Tuesday,  out  of  four  Stakes,  two  only  became  ob¬ 
jects  of  contention.  On  Wednesday,  four  tempting 
prizes  produced  only  one  race  !  Mr.  Mostyn,  the 
owner  of  Queen  of  Trumps,  of  Birdlime,  and  of  Usury, 
has  been  eminently  successful  throughout  the  season  : 
and  like  a  cautious  skilful  General,  contrived  to  be 
well  prepared  for  the  finishing  meeting.  His  promising 
filly.  Usury,  had  evidently  been  reserved  for  Holywell 
Races:  she  wins  the  Mostyn  Stakes  (of  lOsovs.  each, 
26  subs.,  amounting  to  260/. ;)  she  comes  to  the  post 
twice,  is  successful  in  each  case,  and  receives  forfeit 
from  a  match  with  Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s  ch  filly  by  Teniers. 
Birdlime  walks  over  for  the  Gold  Cup,  and  also  for 
the  Baron  Hill  Stakes,  and  wins  a  “Free  Handicap 
for  all  the  horses  at  Holywell he  came  out  also  for 
the  Mostyn  Stakes  ;  but  finding  Usury  had  it  all  her 
own  way,  he  did  not  run  to  win.  Queen  of  Trumps 
walked  over  twice,  which  completed  her  engagements. 
Mr.  Mostyn  did  not  deem  it  requisite  to  bring-  her  out 
for  the  Mostyn  Stakes,  being 'confident  that  he  could 
win  them  without  her  assistance,  and  the  event  proved 
that  he  had  ascertained  the  quality  of  Usury,  and  that 
his  calculation,  therefore,  was  as  accurate  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I’ouchstone  was  the  favourite  for  the  Mostyn 
Stakes  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  carried 
fourteen  pounds  more  than  Usury,  his  defeat  can  ex¬ 
cite  no  surprise :  it  is  true,  he  is  a  year  older  than  the 
succssful  filly,  and  that  such  difference  in  weight  is 
usual  under  similar  circumstances  ;  yet,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  five  pounds  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  a 
distance,  or  240  yards,  the  advantage  would  appear  in 
favour  of  the  three  years  old,  particularly  if  it  happen 
to  be  a  filly,  as  the  feminine  gender  in  the  horse  species 
attains  maturity  much  earlier  than  the  opposite  sex :  in 
regard  to  the  present  case.  Touchstone  had  not  merely 
the  weight,  but  a  superior  animal  also  against  him. 

Having  already  remarked,  that  Mr.  Mostyn  has  been 
eminently  successful  on  the  Turf  throughout  the  pre¬ 
sent  season,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  his  nags 
have  retired  into  winter  quarters,  without  having- 
been  once  overmarked,  or  having  experienced  that 
kind  of  severe  exertion  calculated  to  produce  perma¬ 
nent  injury.  This  gentleman  had  evidently  kept  a 
good  reserve  for  the  conclusive  struggle,  which  takes 
place  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  it  has  so 
happened  that  his  racers  may  be  said  to  have  carried 
all  befoi-e  them — principally  by  walking  over.  Mr. 
Mostyn’s  stud  is  of  a  superior  description  ;  further,  his 
horses  have  been  well  trained  and  well  placed.  They 
came  to  the  post,  generally  speaking,  more  “  fleshy” 
perhaps  than  usual.  When  Queen  of  Trumps  appeared 
for  the  Oaks  on  Epsom  Downs,  she  v/as  considered  by 
the  “  knowing  ones  ”  (many  of  whom,  however,  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  power  and  speed) 
as  “  too  fat they  therefore  betted  against  her,  and 
were  not  very  pleasingly  surprised  when  they  observed 


her  hobble  along  so  fast  with  this  load  of  “  fat  V* 
“  Facts  are  stubborn  things.” 

In  regard  to  weight,  and  particularly  the  difference 
between  that  of  the  three  and  that  of  the  four  years 
old,  which  is  in  general  nearly  equal  to  three  distances, 
a  stone,  fourteen  pounds :  the  advantage,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  seems  in  favour  of  three  years  old, 
particularly  when  the  latter  happens  to  be  a  filly  ;  for, 
as  she  attains  maturity  a  year  at  least  sooner  than  the 
colt,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
progress  of  perfection,  the  three-year  old  filly  is  equal 
to  the  four-year  old  colt  :  and  therefore  the  latter 
labours  under  considerable  disadvantage  in  carrying 
fourteen  pounds  more.  It  is  true,  the  horse,  like  the 
male  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  varieties  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature,  is  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the 
mare,  for  which,  when  years  are  equal,  three  pounds 
may  be  regarded  as  the  general  allowance  ;  which,  for 
reasons  already  advanced,  we  think,  gives  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  filly.  When  maturity  is  attained  on  both 
sides,  the  allowance  seems  perfectly  consistent  with 
reason,  and  not  before.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  fillies  very  seldom  prove  successful  for  the  Derby, 
or  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  ;  a  circumstance  which, 
after  giving  full  weight  to  our  reasoning  in  favour  of 
fillies,  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  since,  if  we  look  at 
the  competitors  for  either  of  these  highly-important 
stakes,  we  shall  find  that,  in  regard  to  numbers,  the 
odds  preponderate  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  colts. 
Yet,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury’s  Elinor,  was,  like  the  Cambrian  Queen, 
doubly  successful.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
success  of  Fleur  de  Lis  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger, 
had  It  not  been  for  her  accidental  fall.  The  success  of 
Bessy  Bedlam  was  no  wise  doubtful — had  all  been  on 
the  squaiy.  Lastly,  Queen  of  Trumps,  of  whom  we 
have  said  sufficient,  I'his  consideration  leads  to 
another  :  the  greater  part  of  the  successful  horses, 
either  for  the  Derby  or  the  St.  Leger,  seldom  distinguish 
themselves  afterwards  in  that  eminent  manner  as  a  per¬ 
son  might  be  inconsiderately  led  to  expect  from  carrying 
away  a  prize  fi'om  so  many  chosen  and  select  competi¬ 
tors.  Some  are  never  able  to  race  afterwards,  Tarrare, 
for  instance.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Mundig :  he  was  no  where  for  the  Doncaster 
St.  Leger,  though  he  proved  successful  at  the  same 
meeting  a  day  or  two  afterwards — when,  be  it  recol¬ 
lected,  he  had  nothing  to  beat. 

STATE  OF  THE  ODDS. 

THE  DERBY. 

10  to  1  agst  Lord  Jersey’s  Bro  to  Riddlesworth 

13 —  1 - Lord  Jersey's  Bro  to  Nell  Gwyime 

15  —  1  - Mr,  E.  Peel’s  The  Mummy 

6  to  4  on  Brother  to  Riddlesworth  agst  Brother  to  Nell 
Gwyiuie,  and  100  even  between  the  latter  and  The  Mummv 
(taken  in  one  bet). 

THE  OAKS. 

7  to  1  offered  on  the  field. 


HOLYWELL  HUNT  RACES. 

TUESDAY. — A  Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for 
three  year  old  foals  of  1832  ;  colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st  61b  • 
one  mile  and  a  half  ;  4  subs.  ’ 

Lord  Westminster’s  c  Yorick,  by  Peter  Lely— Banter 


Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s  ch  f  Sister  to  Mona’s  Pride . . .  2 

The  Mostvn  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each  ;  for  three  year  olds,7st 
51b  ;  four,  Sst  51b  ;  five,  8st  121b  ;  six,  9st ;  and  aged.'gst 
211);  Mostyn  Mile  ;  26  subs. 

Mr.  T.  P.  iiloyd  ns  ch  f  Usury.  3  yrs . (Lye)  1 

Marquess  of  Westminster’s  'I'ouchstone,  4  yrs .  2 

The  following  were  not  placed -.—Languish,  5  yrs;"  Mr. 
Mostyn’s  Birdlime,  4  yrs. 


Produce  Sweepstaes  of  .50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  forthe  produce 
of  mares  covered  in  1831  ;  colts,  8sc  61b;  fillies,  8st31b; 
two  miles;  produce  to  live  one  week,  or  no  forfeit  ;  those 
got  by  untried  stallions,  or  out  of  mares  whose  produce 
never  won  before  the  day  of  naming,  allowed  31b,  but  only 
one  allowance  ;  8  subs.  ^ 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  br  f  Gueen  of  Trumps,  by  Velo¬ 
cipede,  out  of  Princess  Royal  (31b) .  walked  over. 

The  Chieftain  Stakes  of  5h  sovs  each,  h  ft.  for  horsesthen 
three  years  old  ;  colts,  Sst  51b  ;  fillies,  BstSlb  ;  the  Mostyn 
Mile;  3  subs.  ^ 

Mr.Mostyn’s  br  f  Qneen  of  Trumps .  walked  over. 
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WEDNESDAY. — Tlie  Pkngwern  Stakes  of  30  sovs  each, 
10  ft,  for  three  year  olds,  7st  91h  ;  and  four,  8st  91b  one 
mile  and  three  quarters  ;  4  subs. 

Marquis  of  Westminster’a  Touchstone,  4  yrs. ..  walked  over 
A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  100  sovs,  the  ^tift  of  the  Hon,  E. 
M.  L.  Mostyn,  added  to  a  Hanmcap  Sweepstakes  of  20 


sovs  each  ;  two  miles;  7  subs. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury,  3  yrs,  7st  01b  . (Ly'e)  1 

Mr.  F.  R.  Price’s  ch  g  Buccaneer,  4  yrs,  Ost  101b .  2 

General  Yates’  gr  c  Grammont,  3  yrs,  Ost  71b .  3 


A  Gold  Cup,  value  100  sovs,  the  remainder,  if  any,  in 
specie,  by  subs  of  10  sovs  each,  with  50  sovs  added  by  the 
Club  ;  three  year  olds,  7st  51b  ;  four,  8st  91b  ;  five,  9st  31b ; 
six,9st51b  ;  and  aged,  fist  91b  ;  three  miles;  5  subs. 

The  Hon.  E.  M.  L.  Mostyn’s  Birdlime,  4  yrs _ walked  over 

A  Post  Swp;epstakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  colts  and 
fillies  then  four  years  old;  colts,  8st  71b:  fillies,  8st  31b; 
two  to  be  named  by  each  sub,  and  one  brought  to  the  post ; 
two-mile  course  ;  3  subs. 

Lord  Westminster’s  b  Touchstone,  by  Camel — Banter — 

walked  over 

THURSDAY.— A  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs 
each,  h  ft,  for  two  and  three  year  oldhoi’ses,  &c.  ;  half  a  mile. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  c  Denhall,  3  yrs  .  (Darling)  1 

Mr  Mostyn’s  Tom  Shipman,  2  yrs,  7st  41b .  2 

A  Free  Handicap  for  all  the  horses  at  Holywell,  except  two 
year  olds,  of  20  sovs  each,  5  ft,  with  20  sovs  given  by  the 
Club  ;  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  20  sovs  will  not  be  given  if 
walked  over  for;  3  subs. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  Birdlime,  4  yrs,  8st  121b  . (Jbye)  1 

Lord  Wilton’s  b  g  Languish,  8st  61b .  2 

The  Hokee  Pokee  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  wdth  20  sovs  added 
by  the  Club,  for  horses  of  all  ages  ;  T.Y.C.  ,  winner  to  be 
sold  for  70  sovs  ;  the  last  horse  to  pay  5  sovs  over  and  above 
his  stake  to  the  second  ;  14  subs. 

Mr  F.  R.  Price’s  Buccaneer,  4  yrs,  8st  91b  , . .  (M.  Jones)  1 


Lord  Mostyn’s  ns  Luck’s  All,  4  yrs,  8st91b .  2 

Mr.  Schole’s  b  g  Algiers,  5  yrs,  9st  31b .  3 

General  Yates’  ns  Trepidation,  5  yrs,  9st31b .  4 

Rli  Vaughan’s  ns  Falconbridge,  6  yrs,  9st  71b .  5 


'Fhe  Baron  Hill  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  for  4  yr  olds, 
8st ;  6  yrs,  8st  lOlti.  Mares  and  geldings  allowed  21bs.  One 
mile  and  a  half.  The  winner  of  the  Mostyn  to  carry  51bs 
extra.  3  subs. 

Hon.  E.  M.  L.  hlostyn’s  Birdlime,  4  yrs . walked  over. 

The  Hon.  E.M.  L.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury  received  h  ft.  50 
sovs,  from  Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  ch  f  by  'I’eniers,  out  of  Mrs 
Suggs. 


EPSOM  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY.— The  Two-year-old  Stakes  of  20  sov 
each,  h  ft,  with  Ut  added  :  colts,  Sst  61b  ;  and  filles,  8st 
3lb  ;  winners  51b  extra  ;  New  T.  Y.  C, 

Ld  Egremout’s  br  c  by  Chateau  Margaux — Emmelira 


(Macdonald) .  1 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ch  c  Willesdon,  by  Velocipede .  2 

Mr.  Latour’s  gr  f  Queen  of  Navarre .  3 


Betting:  2  to  1  on  Emmelina. — Willesden  made  running  to 
the  distance,  where  the  other  two  went  up  to  him  ;  the  Em- 
melina  colt  won  cleverly  by  three  parts  of  a  length  ;  Willes¬ 
den  carried  51b  for  winning  at  Egham. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  added;  three  year 
olds,  7st  ;  four,  8st  41b  ;  five,  Sst !  lib  ;  six  and  aged,  fist 
21b  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold 


for  100  sovs,  &c.;  mile  heats  :  8  subs. 

Mr.  Goring’s  ch  c  Leander,  3  years,  (Rogers) .  1  0  1 

Mr.  Shelley’s  Airy,  4  yrs .  0  12 

Mr.  C.  Day’s  f  by  Godolphin,  out  of  Jewess,  3  yrs  0  2  3 

Mr.  Chamberlayne’s  ch  m  Deva, 5  years .  2  0  4 

Mr.  Shackell’s  ch  c  Hyderabad,  3  yrs .  0  0  5 

Mr.  Dyson’sb  c  Short  Hopes,  3  years .  0  0  dr 

Mr,  J.  Day's  gr  g  Gab,  aged  .  0  dr 

THURSDAY. — The  Surrey  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft, 
and  only  5,  &c.  :  D.  C. 

Mr.  Goring’s  Bentley,  4  years,  Sst  91b .  walked  over. 


Mr,  Gapp’s  Kate,  6  years,  Sst  31b  ;  Mr.  Dockeray’s  Pholus, 
4  yrs,  7st  101b,  and  Mr.  Wickham’s  Nashenden,  3  yrs,  6st 
91h,  paid  10  sovs  each  ;  and  Sir  G.  Heathcotes  Samarcand,  5 
years,  Sst  121b,  only  5  sovs. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  and  25  added,  for  hor.=es  of  all 
ages;  three  year  olds,  7st ;  four,  Sst  41b:  five,  Sst  111b; 
six  and  aged,  fist  21b;  winners  once  this  year  to  carry  31b  ; 
twice,  51b  ;  and  thrice,  7lb  extra  ;  horses  that  have  started 
3  times,  and  hot  won,  this  year,  allowed  51b;  and  if  four 


times,  /  lb  ;  mile  heats;  7  subs. 

Mr.  Lambden’s  Little  Rover,  4  yrs  (F.  Buckle)  10  0  1 

Mr,  Martyn’s  c  by  Mameluke  ,3  yrs  . . .  0  3  0  2 

Mr.  ^.helley’s  Schoolmistress,  4  yrs .  0  10  3 

Mr,  Bah’hin’s  Lady  Albert,  3  yrs .  0  0  0  4 

JMr.  Theobald’s  Bracelet,  3  yrs .  2  0  0  5 

Mr.  C.  Day's  f  by  Godolphin,  3  yrs .  0  2  0  dr 

Mr.  Uoring’s  Pholus,  4  yrs  . . 3  0  dr 


NEWCASTLE  RACES. 

TUESDAY, — A  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  20 
added,  for  two  year  old  colts  ;  half  mile  ;  3  subs. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  b  c  Wingfield,  Sst  31b  (Spring)  .  I 

Mr.  Bucklev’sblc  Dick,  by  Muley,  dam  by  Comus,  Sst 

311),...'. .  2 

Mr.  Leedham’s  b  f  by  Y.  Phantom,  d  Barbara,  by  the 

Laird,  Sst .  3 

The  C0RPOR.AT10N  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  30  .sovs 
added  ;  twice  round  and  a  distance  ;  4  subs. 

Lord  Warwick’s  b  c  Pelops,  Sst  31b  (Calloway) .  1 

Mr,  Bowers’  ro  c  Bucephalus,  Sst  31b .  2 


A  Maiden  Plate  of  50  sovs,  given  by  W .  H.  Miller,  E-q., 
Member  for  the  Borough  ;  best  of  heats,  twice  round  and 
a  distance  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  200  sovs,  if  demanded, 
&c. 

Mr.  Walnicrsley's  b  Catamaran,  by  Strephon,  4  yrs, 

Sst  11b  (Spring) . 5  1  1 

Sir  F.  L.  H.  Goodricke’s  b  c  by  Pirton,  3  yrs,  7st. , .  12  2 
Mr,  Patten's  b  g  by  Lottery,  dam  Primrose,  3  yrs, 

ost  1  lib . 3  3  3 

Mr.  Hind's  brc  Peter  Lely,  3  yrs,  78t .  2  4  4 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  chfFury,  3  yrs,  6st  111b . 4  5  dr 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Newcastle  Cup  of  10  sovs  each, 
with  50  sovs  added  by  E.  Peel,  Esq.  Member  for  the 
Borough;  twice  round  and  a  distance ;  3  subs. 

Mr,  Cook’s  Red  Rover, 4  yrs . walked  over. 

A  Purse  of  50  sovs,  the  gift  of  E.  Peel,  Esq.,  M.  P,,  for  all 
ages  ;  three  year  olds,  7st  71b ;  four,  Sst  81b  ;  five  and 
upwards,  fist ;  a  winner  of  IdO  sovs  in  the  present  year  to 
carry  51b  ;  twice,  101b;  and  thrice,  1st;  horses  having 
started  once  in  the  present  year,  and  not  won,  to  be  allowed 
31b  ;  twice,  51b  ;  thriee,71b  ;  m  and  g  allowed  21b  ;  heats. 


twice  round. 

Mr.  Cook’s  br  c  Red  Rover,  4  yrs  (M.  Jones) . 2  1  1 

Sir  J.  Gerard’s  b  g  Trepidation,  5  yrs .  1  2  dr 

Mr.  Painter’s  Bridegroom,  5  yrs . 3  3  dr 


A  Free  Handicap  of  5  sovs  each,  with  30  sovs  added  ; 

heats,  twice  round  and  a  distance  ;  3  subs. 

Mr.  Cook’s  br  c  Red  Rover,  4  yrs,  fist  01b  (iVI.  Jones)  10  1 

Mr.  Beardsworth’s  br  f  by  Longwaist,  4  years,  Sst  2  0  2 


DEVIZES  RACES. 


TUESDAY. — The  Devizes  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  10  ft 
with  25  added,  if  not  walked  over  for  ;  once  round,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half. 

M  r.  Etwall’s  b  li  Revenge,  5  yrs,  fist  21b  (J.  Day) .......  1 

Sir  L.  Glyn’s  br  h  Bro  to  St.  Nicholas,  3  yrs,  hst  121b  ....  2 

The  County  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  25  added  by 
the  County  Members,  for  all  ages  ;  three  year  olds,  fist7lb  ; 
four,  lOst  121b;  five,  list  51b;  six  and  aged,  list  71b; 
the  winner  to  be  sold  for  ^'120  ;  heats,  once  round  ;  gentle¬ 
men  riders ;  4  subs. 

Mr,  Etwall’s  ch  h  Rustic,  3  yrs  (Mr.  W.  Sadler)  ....  1  1 

Colonel  Gilbert  ns  ch  g  Guildford,  aged .  2  2 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  h  Firman,  aged  .  3  dr 

A  Hunters’  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  )5sovs  add¬ 
ed  ;  once  round  ;  gentlemen  riders :  2  subs. 

Mr.  Webb’s  br  g  Rufus,  5  yrs . walked  over 


WEDNESDAY. — The  Beckhampton  Inn  Stakes  of  10 
sovs  each,  3  ft,  w'ith  20  added,  for  horses  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  gents  riders  ;  once  round  ;  12  subs, 

Mr.  Sadler’s  ch  f  Sister  to  Desperate,  3  yrs,  fist  01b 

(Mr.  W,  Sadler) .  1 

Sir  L.  Glyn  ns  Spume,  4  yrs,  12st . .  2 

Mr.  D.  Odey  ns  Guildford,  aged,  list  31b .  3 

Mr.  C.  Lord  ns  Ace  of  Diamonds,  aged,  lOst  2)  lb .  4 

The  following  also  started  : — Colonel  Gilbert’s 


5  yrs,  list  21b;  Mr.  Webb’s  br  g  Rufus,  5  yrs, 
Mr.  Bennett’s  Vandyke,  6  yrs,  list  61b  ;  and 
ch  h  Florence,  4  yrs,  lOst  fill*. — A  beautiful  race. 


Denbies 
lOst  91b  ; 
Mr.  Eagle’s 


The  Town  Cup,  given  by  the  Members  for  Devizes  ;  weights 
the  same  as  for  the  Hunters’  Stakes  ;  half-bred  horses  al¬ 
lowed  101b  ;  heats,  once  round. 

Mr.  E,  Parson’s  b  g  Allswovth,  6  yrs,  lOst  111b  (Mr.  J. 

R.  Houghton) .  1  1 

Captain  Tayler’s  gr  m  Dolly,  0  yrs,  1  Ost  111b . . 2  2 

A  beautiful  race,  and  won  by  a  neck  . 

The  Claret  St.vkes  of  5  sovs  each,  3  ft,  with  15  added  ; 

one-mile  heats  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  100/.  ;  9  subs, 
Mr.  M^ebb’s  br  g  Rufus,  5  yrs  (J.  Day) .  0  1  1 


Mr.  Houldsworth  ns  Ci.ldecote,  5  yrs . 3  2  2 

Mr.  Sadler’s  Sister  to  Desperate,  3  yrs .  2  3  3 

Captain  Dundas  ns  Ace  of  Diamonds,  aged .  1  4  4 


A  H.andicap,  for  beaten  horses,  of  5  sovs  each,  3  ft,  with 
15  sovs  added  ;  once  round  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  50/. 


Mr.  Eagle’s  ch  h  I’lorence,  4  yrs,  7st  (J.  Day) .  1 

Mr.  Eaglv’s  Arc  of  Diamonds,  aged,  Sst .  2 

Mr.  Willis’s  ch  g  Guildford,  aged,  fist  lOlb  . . .  3 

Won  by  a  head. 
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TUESDAY.— Match,  lOO,  h  ft;  T.Y.C.  — Mr. 
Greville’s  b  c  Lieutenant,  by  the  Colonel  (Nat),  beat 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland’s  ch  c  by  Emiliauus,  dam  by 
Sam,  out  of  Morel,  8st  71b  each,  by  a  length  and  a  half. 
— 6  to  4  on  the  loser. 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each, 
for  three  year  olds  ;  colts,  8st  71b;  and  fillies,  8st 
3lb  ;  A.F.  ;  19  subs. 

Lord  Jersey’s  Ibi’ahim,  Brother  to  Ishmael  (Ro¬ 
binson)  .  1 

Lord  Tavistock’s  f  Oakapple,  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of 

Mona .  2 

Lord  Exeter’s  f  Albania,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Mari- 

nella  . 3 

Colonel  Peel’s  c  Paulus,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Fiile  "de 
Joie .  4 


Betting:  5  to  2  on  Ibrahim,  3  to  1  agst  Oak- 
apple,  and  15  to  1  agst  Albania. — The  pace  was  so 
severe  at  the  early  part  of  the  race,  that  at  the  bushes 
Ibrahim  had  beaten  his  horses  to  a  stand-still ;  he  then 
left  them,  and  cantered  in. 

The  Beckenham  Stakes  of  300  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for 
foals  of  1833  ;  colts,  8st61b  ;  fillies,  8st  3lb  ;  T.Y.C.  ; 
untried  mares  or  horses  allowed  3lb  ;  each  subscriber 
to  name  three  mares  bond  fide  his  own  property,  and 
to  bring  the  produce  of  one  to  the  post ;  4  subs. 


Colonel  Peel’s  f  Zenana,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Fille  de 

Joie  (Pa vis) .  1 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  Wish,  by  Sultan,  out  of  The¬ 
resa  Pansa .  2 

Lord  Exeter’s  f  by  Sultan,  out  of  Dulcinea .  3 


Betting :  6  to  1  agst  Zenana,  6  to  4  on  Wish,  and  2 
to  1  agst  f  by  Sultan. — Wish  made  running  till  near 
the  ropes,  where  Zenana  challenged,  and  won  cleverly 
by  half  a  length. 

The  Beckenham  Foal  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each, 
h  ft ;  for  colts,  8st  61b ;  fillies,  8st  3lb  ;  last  three 
quarters  of  B.M. ;  4  subs. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  Wish .  walked  over. 


The  Hopeeul  Stakes  of  40  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  for  two 
year  old  colts,  8st  61b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  4lb  ;  last  half 
of  Ab.  M.  ;  the  winner  of  the  July  Stakes  to  carry 
61b,  and  the  second  horse  in  that  race  3lb  extra ;  the 
winner  of  either  of  the  Two  year  old  Stakes  at  Ascot, 
or  of  the  Lavant  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  to  carry  5lb, 
and  the  second  horse  in  any  of  those  Stakes  2lb 
extra ;  and  a  v/inner  of  any  two  of  the  above  Stakes 
to  carry  8lb  extra  ;  those  got  by  Arabians  or  out  of 
Arabian  mares  alloived  5lb  ;  the  second  horse  to  re¬ 
ceive  50  sovs  out  of  the  Stakes  ;  19  subs. 

Colonel  Peel’s  chf  Hoax,  Sister  to  Nonsense  (Nat)  1 
Lord  Chesterfield  ns  b  c  Alfred,  by  Partisan — 

St.  Julien’s  dam . . .  2 

The  following  were  not  placed  : — My.  Chifney’s  b  c 
The  Athenian,  Brother  to  Glaucus  (8lb  extra) ;  Colonel 
Peel’s  b  c  Slane,  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Minster’s  dam  ; 
Mr.  Sowerby’s  ch  c  King  Lear,  by  Bedlamite,  dam  by 
Williamson’s  Ditto';  and  Colonel]Peel’s  ch  c  Partner,  by 
Partisan,  out  of  Bizarre. — Betting  ;  6  to  5  on  The 
Athenian,  6  to  4  agst  Colonel  Peel’s  three,  3  to  1  agst 
Slane  (t),  and  7  to  1  agst  Hoax.  —There  were  two  races 
for  this  Stakes,  the  first  turning  out  to  be  a  false  start, 
owing  to  the  jockeys  having  gone  off  without  waiting 
for  the  signal ;  in  this.  Hoax  came  in  first  by  about  a 
neck.  Partner  second,  Alfred  and  The  Athenian  well 
up,  although  the  latter  had  lost  six  or  eight  lengths  at 
starting.  The  second  race  had  the  same  result,  as  far 
as  related  to  the  winner,  and  was  still  more  cloisely 
contested.  Hoax  took  the  lead  at  a  good  trot,  Alfred, 
Slane,  Partner,  and  The  Athenian,  lying  well  up  with 
her  to  the  bushes,  where  the  latter  succumbed  to  the 
weight  and  the  pace,  and  fell  astern.  Alfred  now  went 
up  to  Hoax,  and  looked  so  well,  that  Pavis  joined  them 
with  Slane,  to  be  ready  in  the  event  of  the  mare  failing. 
This  did  not  occur,  but  the  finish  was  so  nice,  that  the 
marc  won  by  a  head  only,  Slane  and  Partner  not  being 
beaten  half  a  length  from  the  winner ;  The  Athenian 
was  five  or  six  lengths  behind,  and  King  Lear  did  not 


get  up  to  his  horses  at  any  part  of  the  race.  Colonel 
Peel  declared  to  win  with  Hoax,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  but  for  this,  Partner  could  have  Avon  the 
first  heat,  and  Slane  the  second.  After  the  false  start, 
5  to  4  was  offered  against  Hoax,  and  4  to  1  against 
The  Athenian. 

Match,  100,  hft;  last  half  of  D.  M.— Colonel 
Peel’s  Swallow,  7st  (Pavis),  beat  Sir  M.  Wood’s  The 
Glama,  8st  lOlb,  by  a  length.— 6  to  4  on  The  Glama, 
and  4  to  1  in  running. 

The  Trial  Stakes  did  not  fill. 
WEDNESDAY. — 50Z.,  for  three  year  olds,  7st ;  four, 
8st  3lb  ;  five,  8st  8lb  ;  six  and  aged,  8st  lid  ;  D.  I. ; 
entrance,  2  sovs. 

Lord  Egremont’s  Nonsense,  5  yrs,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  b  c  Clarionet,  3  yrs,  divided  the  Plate,  and 
Clarionet  walked  over. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  three 
year  olds  and  upwards  ;  D.  M.  ;  9  subs. 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Amesbury,  6  yrs,  8st  lOlb  (Robin¬ 
son) . 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  c  by  Catton,  out  of  Darioletta,  3 


yrs,  7st  8st .  2 

Colonel  Peel’s  Bubastes,  4  yrs,  8st  lib  .  3 


The  following  were  not  placed  Lord  Jersey’s  f  by 
Merlin,  dam  by  Phantom,  4  yrs,  8st  I2lb  ;  Mr.  Gre¬ 
ville’s  b  g  Stradbally,  4  yrs,  8st  lib;  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton’s  Ulick,  4  yrs,  7st  8lb  ;  Mr.  Payne’s  Philosopher, 

3  yrs,  7st  2lb ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  by  Partisan,  out 
of  St.  Julien’s  dam,  3  yrs.  6st  12lb  ;  and  Mr.  Bir- 
cham’s  b  f  Mog  Mouse,  by  Mameluke,  out  of  Polym- 
nia,  3  yrs,  fist  I2lb. — Betting:  4  to  1  agst  Amesbury, 

4  to  1  agst  c  by  Catton,  7  to  1  agst  f  by  Merlin,  and  3 
to  1  agst  Philosopher.— Bubastes  took  a  slight  lead  at 
starting,  with  Philosopher,  Amesbury,  Darioletta,  and 
Mog  Mouse,  lying  well  up  with  him  ;  in  this  order  they 
ran  till  near  the  cords,  where  Amesbury  and  Darioletta 
singled  themselves  out ;  the  race,  however,  was  never 
doubtful,  as  Amesbury  won  easily  by  a  length  ;  Mog 
Mouse  was  last. 


Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  I5  sovs  each,  10  ft,  for 
two  year  olds  ;  T.Y.C.  ;  6  subs. 

Mr.  G.  Clark’s  ch  f  Lady  Anne,  by  Langar,  dam  by 

Whisker,  8st  (Chappie) .  1 

Colonel  Peel’s  Calantha,  8st  61b  . ”  2 

Mr.  Greville’s  Lieutenant,  8st  9ib  . ! . ! ! 3 

Mr.  Pettit’s  Menas,  8st  9lb  .  4 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  bv  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia, 

8st  9lb . : .  5 

Betting  :  4  to  1  agst  Lady  Anne,  5  to  4  agst  Calan¬ 
tha,  7  to  1  agst  Lieutenant,  and  3  to  1  agst  c  by  Velo¬ 
cipede. — Calantha  made  running  till  inside  the  ropes, 
where  Lady  Anne  challenged,  and  beat  her  by  a  length ; 
the  Dahlia  colt  was  beaten  off. 

The  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  for  three  year 
olds  ;  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  4lb  :  D.  I.  ;  19 
subs. 

Lord  Orford’s  b  c  Ascot  (Nat) .  1 

Mr.  Batson’s  Luminary .  2 

Betting :  3  to  1  on  Ascot,  which  made  all  the  play, 
and  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths. 

Colonel  Peel’s  Waverer,  7st  5lb,  received  forfeit  from 
Lord  Lichfield’s  Cajeput,  8st  61b  ;  T.  Y.  C. ;  50. 

THURSDAY. — The  King’s  Plate  of  100  guineas  : 

R.C. 


Lord  Egremont’s  Nonsense . .  walked  over 

The  Town  Plate  of  50Z. ;  D.  I. 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  Clarionet . walked  over 

Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs  each,  p.p.,  for  two  year  old 
colts,  8st  71b,  by  untried  stallions,  or  out  of  untried 
mares  ;  T.  Y.  C. ;  5  subs. 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  by  Zinganee,  sister  to  Pastille 


(J.  Day) .  1 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Arbaces,  by  Merchant,  out  of  Ear¬ 
wig  .  2 


The  following  were  not  placed  :— Lord  Tavistock’s 
by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Aurora  (3d)  ;  Mr.  Kent’s  Ge- 
nappe,  by  Waterloo  ;  pd  Sir  S.  Graham’s  by  Emilius, 
out  of  Grisette. — Betting  :  Even  on  Aurora,  3  to  1  agst 
Arbaces,  and  7  to  2  agst  the  winner. — Aurora  took 
the  lead  at  a  good  pace,  and  kept  it  to  the  ropes, 
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where  Arbaces  challenged  ;  they  ran  head  and  head  till 
within  a  couple  of  strides  of  the  chair,  where  Aurora 
gave  in  ;  the  Duke’s  colt  made  a  rush  just  on  the  post, 
and  won  by  a  head ;  the  third  was  beaten  nearly  a 
length,  the  fourth  rather  more,  and  the  last  tailed  off. 
Produce  Sweepstakes  of  200  sovs  each,  h  ft ; 
T.  Y.  C. ;  4  subs. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  Ginnums,by  Sultan,  8st  71b  (Ro¬ 


binson) .  1 

Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s  f  by  Teniers,  out  of  Mrs.  Suggs, 

8st  41b .  3 

Even  betting.  Won  very  easily  by  a  length. 


Match,  50  sovs  ;  first  half  of  Ab.  M. — Duke  of 
Portland’s  Skim  Milk,  8st  5lb  (J.  Day),  beat  Colonel 
Peel’s  Swallow,  7st,  easily. — 6  to  4  on  the  wdnner. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER 
MEETING. 

MONDAY. — Match — Lord  Chesterfield’s  Fergus,  8st  lOlb, 
beat  Lord  Lichfield’s  Gipsy,  6st  101b;  T.Y.C. ;  100,  h  ft. — ■ 
Betting  :  5  to  4  on  Fergus  :  won  by  a  head. 

Ha  NDioAP  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  three  year  olds 
and  upwards;  T.Y.C.  ;  9  subs. 


Mr.  Gardnor’s  Ethilda,  7st . (Pavis)  1 

Mr.  Batson’s  Luminaiy,  8st  81b .  2 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Newton,  7st  101b .  3 


Won  easily  by  a  length. 

Match. — Lord  Chesterfield’s  Eva,  8st  31b,  beat  the  Duke 
of  Richmond’s  c  Elizondo,  by  Camel,  out  of  Leopoldine,  Ss} 
51b  ;  A.F.  ;  100.  hft. 

Match. — Colonel  Peel’s  Castaway,  8st  61b,  received  for¬ 
feit  from  Lord  Tavistock’s  Oakapple,  8st  31b  ;  200,  h  ft. 

TUESDAY. — Lord  Chesterfield’s  Juliana,  8st  81b,  beat 
Mr.  Greville’s  Lieutenant,  6st81b,  T.Y.C. 

(First  Class.) — 50/.,  for  two  year  old  colts,  Sst  41b;  and 
fillies,  Sst  21b  ;  T.Y.C. 

Mr.  Greville’s  ch  f  Marmalade  . (Nat)  1 

Colonel  Peel’s  b  c  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Caccia  Piatti’s  dam  2 
The  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  f  Anna- 
line,  by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Marchesa  ;  Lord  Exeter’s  Ceta  ; 
Lord  Lichfield’s  Ethiopian  ;  Lord  Berner’s  ch  c  by  Merchant, 
out  of  Black  Daphne  ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Wish;  andJ^Mr. 
Sowerby’s  Shamrock. 

(Second  Class.) — 50/.,  for  two  vear  old  colts,  Sst  41b  ;  fillies, 
Sst  21b;  T  Y.C. 


Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Posthaste . (Pavis)  1 

Colonel  Peel’s  Calantha . 2 

Mr.  Shard’s  Heiress . 3 

J.-ord  Chesterfield’s  Ginnums . 4 


Mr.  W.  Edwards’ Sherry,  by  Reveller,  dam  by  Whalebone, 

out  of  Varnish,  by  Rubens . . 

Lord  Egremont’s  br  f  by  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of  Elfrid.  G 
Mr.  Williams’  ch  f  by  Varro,  out  of  Sister  to  Crusade.. . .  7 
After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  restivencss  of  the 
Varro  filly.  Posthaste  took  the  lead  at  a  good  pace,  main¬ 
tained  it,  and  won  by  ahead. 

Lord  Orford’s  Bodice,  Sst  71b,  beat  Duke  of  Rutland’s  c 
by  Catton,  out  of  Darioletta,  Sst  21b,  T.Y.C.,  100,  by  a  bead. 
— Even  betting. 

The  Clearwell  Stakes  of  30  sovs  each,  20  ft,  for  two  vear 
old  colts,  Sst  51b;  and  fillies,  Sst  31b  ;  winner  of  the  July 
Stakes  to  carry  71b  extra  ;  35  subs. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Elis,  Brother  to  Stockport  (J.  Day)  ....  1 

Mr.  Gre vine’s  ch  f  Marmalade .  .  2 

Ttie  following  were  not  placed: — Mr.  Cookes’  b  c  Salta- 
tor,  by  Stumps  ;  Lord  Lichfield’s  Arbaces  ;  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  ns  b  c  Alfred,  by  Partisan,  out  of  St.  Julien’s  dam; 
Lord  Exeter’s  Sister  to  Green  Mantle  ;  Colonel  Peel’s  b  c 
Slaue,  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Minister’s  dam  ;  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill’s  b  c  Ermine ;  Mr  .  Sowerby’s  ch  c  St.  Luke,  by  Bedla¬ 
mite,  out  of  Eliza  Leeds  (the  dam  of  Erymus)  ;  Mr.  Bird’s 
b  c  by  Sandbeck,  out  of  Johanna,  by  Selim  ;  and  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  ch  c  by  Langar,  dam  by  Whisker,  out  of  Tramp’s 
dam. — Value  of  the  Stakes,  780/. 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Oatl.4nds  Stakes  of  30  sovs  each, 

&c  ;  six  subs. 

Off  by  consent. 

Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each  ;  two-year  olds,  7st31b;  and 
three,  9st  ;  fillies  allowed  3Ib  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  80 


sovs,  &c.;  T.  Y.  C.  ;  7  subs. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Juliana.  3  yrs . (Nat.)  0  1 

Sir  51,  Wood’s  The  Glama.  3  yrs  . 0  2 


The  following  started  in  the  first  heat,  but  were  not  placed  : 
— Mr.  Sowerby’s  Shamrock,  2  yrs  ;  Colonel  Peel’s  Swallow, 
2  yrs  ;  Mr.  Gardnor’s  Madcap,  2-yrs  ;  Lord  Jersey’s  Brother 
to  Mnsquito,  3  yrs  ;  and  Mr.  Stejdienson’s  f  by  Camel,  out 
of  Agnes,  3  yrs, 

THURSDAY. — Handicap  Plate  of  100/.,  for  four,  five, 
six  year  olds,  and  aged  horses  ;  A.  F. 


iMr.  Batson’s  Revelry,  5  yrs,  Sst  lOlb . (Robinson)  1 

.Mr,  Soweiby’s  Rioter,  4  yrs,  Sst  51b  .  2 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Shillelah,  4  yrs,  Sst  lOlb  .  3 


The  following  were  not  placed  Mr.  Forth’s  Famine,  4 
yrs.  7st  101b  ;  Mr.  W.  Day’s  Pussy,  4  yrs,  7st  81b  ;  Colonel 
Peel’s  Bubastes,  4  yrs,  7st  51h;  Mr.  Cromraelan’s  Zitella, 
4  yrs,  7sit21b. 

Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  two-year  olds  ;  colts,  Sst 
41b,  and  fillies,  Sst  21b  ;  first  half  of  Ab, M. ;  the  winner  to 


be  sold  for  40  sovs,  if  demanded, 

Mr.  Edwards’  ch  f  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Gavotte  (E.  Ed¬ 
wards)  .  1 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  ch  c  by  Langar,  d  by  Whisker — Tramp’s 

dam . . . 2 

Lord  Exeter’s  Ceta  .  3 

Lord  Egremont’s  b  f  by  Gaberlunzie,  out  of  Robin  Hood’s 

dam .  4 

Mr,  Stonehewer’s  f  by  Sultan,  out  of  Emma  .  5 

The  Town  Pl.ate  of  50/.,  for  three  olds,  7st  41b  ;  four,  Sst 
41b:  five,  Sst  111b;  six  and  aged,  Qst  lib  :  T.  M.M.  ;  the 
winner  to  be  sold  for  200,  &c. 


Colonel  Peel’s  Bubastes,  4  yrs . . .  2 

Sir  S.  Graham’s  Zulima,  4  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Gardnor’s  Nimble,  4  yrs .  4 

FRIDAY. — Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for 
three-year-olds  and  upwards  ;  T.  Y.  C.  (8  subs.) 

D.  of  Rutland’s  c  by  Catton,  out  of  Darioletta,  3  yrs,  7st 


Col.  Peel’s  Castaway,  3  yrs,  Sst  91b .  2 

Capt.  Gardner’s  Ethilda,  3  yrs,  7st  81b  .  3 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Amesbury,  6  yrs,  9st  51b .  4 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  Kate  Kearney,  3  yrs,  7st  lOlb .  5 

Lord  Exeter’s  Paulus,  3  yrs,  7st  41b .  6 


The  Pbendergast  St.akes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  two- 
year-old  colts,  Sst  51b  ;  and  fillies,  Sst  31b  ;  T,  Y.  C.  33 
subs. 

D.of  Grafton’s  c  Alumnus,  by  Saracen, — Zeal  (J.  Day)  1 


Lord  Lichfield’s  Elis,  bro  to  Stockport .  2 

Mr.  Greville’s  f  Marmalade,  sis  to  Preserve .  3 

Col,  Peel’s  f  Zenana,  by  Sultan,  —  Fille  de  Joie .  4 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  ch  f  by  Velocipede,  —  Heleniis’s  dam .  5 


LIVERPOOL  RACES. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  2. — A  Cup,  value  100  guineas,  given  by  the 
Liverpool  Hunt,  for  horses  belonging  to  the  Members  ;  once 


round  ;  gents  riders  :  12st  each. 

Mr.  A.  Ashton’s  ch  g  Beppo  (Captain  Becher) .  1 

Mr.  G.  Ashton  ns  b  g  Robin,  aged  .  2 

Mr.  Blake’s  br  g  Slug,  by  Tarragon . . .  3 

Mr.  K.  Salisbury’s  b  g  Ironsides .  4 

Mr.  Seaton’s  gr  g  Mazeppa,  by  Orville,  5  years .  5 


Betting  :  6  to  4  on  the  field. — Won  cleverly. 

The  Hurdle  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  Piece  of  Plate 
added,  value  50  sovs,  for  horses  not  thorough  bred  ;  heats, 
once  round  and  a  distance;  five  leaps  [in  each  heat;  the 
hurdles  to  be  from  three  feet  six  to  four  feet  six  inches 


high;  gentlemen  riders. 

Captain  Lamb’s  b  g  Vivian  (Captain  Becher) .  1  1 

Mr.Aspinall’s  b  g  Polynathus  .  2  2 

Mr.  W.  Miley’s  b  m  Sod  and  Twig .  3  dr 


Betting  before  starting:  5  to  4  on  Polyanthus  ;  after  the 
first  leap,  6  to  4  on  Vivian. — In  the  first  heat  Vivian  led,  was 
never  headed,  and  won  cleverly  by  about  three  lengths.  The 
last  heat  was  beautifully  contested  for  by  Vivian  and  Polyan¬ 
thus,  the  former  winning  by  about  a  head  only. 

A  Hurdle  Race  of  5  sovs  each,  with  a  Piece  of  Plate 
added,  value  .^£25,  for  horses  not  thorough  bred  ;  once  round 
and  a  distance  ;  hurdles  as  above ;  gentlemen  riders. 


Captain  Lamb’s  b  g  Vivian,  aged  (Captain  Becher) .  1 

Mr.  Devine’s  b  g  Peacemaker,  aged .  2 

Mr.  Muley’s  b  m  Sod  and  Twig . . .  3 

Mr.  Aspinall’s  b  g  Polyanthus .  4 

Mr.  Williamson’s  b  g  Aristocrat,  5  yrs .  0 

Mr.  Webster  ns  bl  m  Wagtail,  aged .  0 

Mr.  Hewitt’s  gr  g  Old  Abraham,  aged . . .  0 

Mr.  Blake’s  ch  m  Flare-up,  5  yrs . . .  0 

Even  on  Vivian. — Won  in  a  canter. 


A  Hack  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  a  Piece  of  Plate, 
value  20  sovs,  added;  list  each  ;  heats,  once  round  and  a 
distance. 

Mr.  Lynn  ns  br  g  Isaac,  4  yrs  (Darling) .  1  0  1 

Mr.  Aspinall’s  br  g  Aratus. . . . .  0  1  2 

The  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  C.  Taylor’s  ch  c  Au- 
renzebe,  4  yTs  ;  Mr.  Haworth's  gr  g  King  Arthur,  aged  ;  ch 
g  Stapleton,  4  yrs;  Mr.  Newsham’s  br  m,  5  yrs;  and  Mr. 
Becher’s  b  m  Miss  Kent. — The  first  heat  won  cleverly,  the 
second  heat  won  easily,  and  the  last  heat  won  very  cleverly. 

Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  very  numerous 
visitors  at  these  races.  It  is  the  intention,  in  a  future  vear, 
to  give  better  stakes,  and  to  extend  the  sports  to  two  days. 
As  a  training-ground,  the  Aintree  Course  is  admirable.  The 
Queen  of  Trumps  and  General  Chasse  both  trained  at  Ain¬ 
tree.  There  are  two  distinct  gallops,  for  fair  and  foul  wea¬ 
ther.  A  clever  trainer  on  the  spot  would  no  doubt  do  well. 
There  is  capital  .stabling  and  accommodation  for  fifty  horses 
on  the  course,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  situation  is  beyond 
question. 
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TRANSLATION  OF.  HURTREL  D’ARBOVAL’S  DICTIONNAIRE  DE 
MEDICINE  ET  DE  CHIRURGIE  VETERINAIRE. 

By  Mr.  Bailey. 


FARCY.— (French,  FARCIN.) 

This  is  an  exanthematous  disease,  consi¬ 
dered  peculiar  to  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the 
mule ;  although  some  cases  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  bovine  species.  It  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  and  also  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  It  appears  some¬ 
times  under  the  form  of  tumours,  resem¬ 
bling  a  knotty  cord,  spreading  along  the 
course  of  the  superficial  absorbents;  some¬ 
times  the  lymphatic  glands  are  tumefied; 
and  sometimes  hard,  glistening,  diffuse  swel¬ 
lings  are  seen ;  these  cause  but  little  pain 
after  their  first  developement,  and  occur  on 
parts  unprovided  with  large  lymphatic  trunks, 
such  as  the  borders  of  the  chest,  the  back, 
the  quarters,  and  the  croup.  They  are  either 
of  a  globular  or  oval  form,  and  seated  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  skin,  to  which  they  adhere. 
The  lymphatic  system,  especially  the  glands, 
appears  to  be  particularly  affected  in  this 
disease ;  the  cellular  membrane,  perhaps, 
suffers,  merely  from  sympathy,  as  may  also  be 
the  case  with  the  skin,  and  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Although,  at  first,  few  in  number,  and  of 
small  size,  the  farcinous  exanthemae  increase 
both  in  volume  and  quantity,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  attracting  any  particular  attention  ;  for 
although  they  are  accompanied  at  their  first 
formation  by  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness, 
and  a  febrile  action,  as  also  by  pain  and  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  parts  diseased,  these  fugitive 
phenomena  of  inflammation  do  not  last  long, 
and  escape  notice  so  much  the  more  easily, 
as  they  are  not  always  well  marked. 

The  buds  or  buttons  of  farcy  are  sometimes 
round  and  circumscribed ;  sometimes  more 
or  less  elongated ;  and  sometimes  even  flat¬ 
tened  ;  they  take,  in  these  cases,  the  name  of 
farcinous  tumours:  sometimes  they  are  nar¬ 
row,  and  extended  in  length  ;  they  are  then 
called  farcy  cords.  These  cords  are  called 
chapIetSy  when  they  are  strangulated  in 
places,  or  when  the  buttons  are  united  by 
narrow  prolongations. 

Several  kinds  of  farcy  have  been  named 


and  distinguished,  as  Flying  Farcy,  Farcy 
resembling  a  hen's  fundament.  Corded,  Local, 
General,  Superfeial,  Deep  Seated,  Confluent, 
Sporadic,  Enzootic,  and  Epizootic  Farcy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  useless  distinctions, 

Farcy  would  be,  that,  having  for  its  characteris¬ 
tics,  the  smallness  both  of  the  number  and  size 
of  the  buds,  as  also  their  seat,  which  will  never 
be  on  the  course  of  the  vessels,  but  rather  on 
the  shoulders,  the  sides,  and  the  croup,  in 
consequence  of  causes  principally  unknown. 
The  Farcy  resembling  a  hen’s  fundament  is 
that  in  which  the  buds  suppurating  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  degenerate  into  callous  ulcers,  which 
supply  an  ample  growth  of  slimy,  fungous, 
livid  flesh,  of  which  the  edges  are  turned 
back,  like  a  mushroom.  They  do  not  admit 
these  two  varieties  to  be  contagious.  The 
buttons  of  the  Corded  Farcy  are  seen  along 
the  course  of  the  vessels,  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  cords  or  chaplets,  noticed  above. 
The  expressions.  Local,  General,  Superficial, 
Deep-seated,  and  Confiuent,  explain  them¬ 
selves;  only  forgetting  the  etymology  of  the 
latter  word,  they  have  made  it  synonymous 
with  3Ialignant,  on  account  of  the  fact,  that, 
in  general,  the  more  the  exanthemae  ap¬ 
proach  and  press  against  each  other  the  more 
serious  is  the  disease.  Sporadic  Farcy  would 
be  mostly  Flying,  without  apparent  cause  ; 
but  it  might  also  be  Confiuent.  Farcy  would 
be  Enzootic,  when  only  manifested  in  certain 
places,  and  when  the  causes  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  might  be  found  to  exist  in  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  plants  and  fodder,  the  customary 
diet,  &c.  Finally,  Farcy  would  be  Epizootic 
when  one  or  more  general  causes  acted  on  a 
number  of  animals  at  the  same  time  :  and 
these  causes  are  sought  in  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere,  exposure  to  great  fatigue,  or  to  the 
continual  changes  of  weather,  &c.  They  add, 
that  when  Farcy  is  suppurating  and  very  ob¬ 
stinate,  it  is  contagious  :  this  is  a  question  to 
which  we  shall  recur  at  a  future  time. 

When  they  first  recognised  the  inutility  of 
all  th  ese  arbitrary  distinctions,  in  a  disease  of 
which  the  progress  and  phenomena  might 
vary  the  aspect,  without,  however,  changing 
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its  nature  and  making  it  a  different  malady, 
they  ti  lt  the  necessity  of  simplifying  llie  va¬ 
rieties,  and  have  allowed  only  a  Light,  or 
Mild,  and  a  Malignant,  Severe,  or  Formidable 
Farcy.  This  was  one  step  in  the  cause  of 
amelioration,  but  it  was  not  sufficient.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  division,  the  first  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  comprehended  Flying,  Local,  and  Su~ 
'perjicial  Farcy ;  w'hile  the  other  pretended 
species,  (that  resembling  a  hen’s  fundament 
excepted,  which  they  appear  to  have  explod¬ 
ed,)  belonged  to  the  second.  We  believe  that, 
at  the  bottom,  the  ma>ady  is  always  the  same, 
and  that  the  deviations  which  have  been  re¬ 
marked  in  its  progress  and  apparent  pheno¬ 
mena,  depend  either  on  the  intensity  of  the 
disease,  on  the  successive  developement  of 
its  different  symptoms,  or  on  the  number  and 
seat  of  the  tumours.  It  is  certain  that  farcy 
buds  may  appear  on  all  parts  covered  by  the 
common  integuments.  Whether  they  do  or 
do  not  follow  the  course  of  the  large  veins,  or 
lymphatic  vessels,  offering  us  there  strangu¬ 
lations,  or  depressions ;  whether  they  show 
themselves  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  chest, 
on  the  back,  shoulders,  sides,  flanks,  veins, 
breast,  abdomen,  anus,  or  hocks ;  whether 
they  even  affect  the  conjunctiva,  the  tarsi, 
the  caruncula  lachrymalia,  the  third  eyelid, 
or  membrana  nictitans,  the  nasal  membrane, 
tendons,  aponeuroses,  or  articulations  ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  differ  in  number,  in  volume,  or  in 
form  ;  whether  they  penetrate  more  or  less  ; 
situated  immediately  under  the  skin,  or  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  such  as  the 
cellular  membrane,  or  the  muscles  ;  whether 
active  or  indolent,  hard,  soft,  or  suppurating ; 
or,  finally,  whether  they  be  small  and  very 
numerous,  covering  the  surface  of  the  body, 
as  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  mule, 
(which  soon  perishes  with  this  disease  ;)  they 
are  still  farcy  buds :  this  must  be  allowed. 

These  buds,  without  doubt,  present  modifi¬ 
cations,  referable  to  the  varieties  of  which  we 
have  spoken  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  charac¬ 
teristic  marks  are  found,  which  are  alwajs 
the  same :  this  at  once  destroys  all  these 
ideas  of  varieties. 

If  the  farcinous  productions  have  not  their 
seat  well  determined,  the  disease  does  not  af¬ 
ford  any  well-marked  special  precursory  sym- 
toms.  Those  which  may  be  observed,  espe¬ 
cially  in  irritable  horses,  are  lassitude,  with¬ 
out  apparent  cause,  prostration,  inattention 
to  surrounding  objects,  aedematous  swellings, 
nausea,  dulness,  faintness,  stiffness  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  the  spine,  thickening  of  the 
skin,  and  staring  of  the  coat ;  these  are  ac¬ 
companied  sometimes  by  a  dry  cough,  accel¬ 
erated  respiration,  and  a  small  and  quick 
pulse :  but  they  are  not  always  present,  nor 
are  they  peculiar  to  farcy.  When  febrile  ac¬ 
tion  is  set  up,  the  buds  appear  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  and  the  eruption  causes  all 
the  preceding  symptoms  to  disappear. 

As  soon  as  the  farcy  buds  are  fully  deve¬ 
loped,  they  become  indolent,  and  may  remain 
a  long  time  in  that  state  without  producing 


any  apparent  effects  on  the  constitution.  The 
horse  thus  affected  presents  every  appearance 
of  good  health — he  eats,  drinks,  works,  and 
performs  all  his  functions  as  usual.  But  a 
time  arrives  when  the  local  irritation  termi¬ 
nates  either  in  resolution  of  the  buds,  or  in 
their  suppuration.  In  the  latter  termination, 
which  is  the  more  common,  the  suppurative 
matter  is  either  in  small  or  large  quantity  ;  in 
the  first  case,  it  is  white  and  hard,  and  occa¬ 
sions  swellings,  tumefactions,  nodes,  and 
anchyloses,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
confined;  in  the  second,  it  is  serous,  fluid,  or 
ichorous,  yellow,  or  green,  and  generally 
emitting  a  bad  odour.  Sometimes  it  excoriates 
the  parts  of  the  integuments  on  which  it 
flows,  causes  the  hair  to  fall  off,  exposes  the 
muscles,  the  tendons,  the  ligaments  ;  attacks 
the  bones,  and  even  renders  them  carious ; 
forms  sinuses ;  in  a  word,  tends  to  disorgan¬ 
ize  all  the  parts  that  it  reaches.  On  the 
the  other  hand,  the  edges  of  the  sores  seem  to 
resist  all  attempts  at  union,  and  cicatrisation 
is  slow  and  difficult  to  obtain,  even  with  the 
most  powerful  efforts  of  art. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  disastrous 
course  that  the  disease  may  take.  The  irri¬ 
tation,  which  in  the  first  place  attacked  only 
some  of  the  superficial  parts,  spreads  to 
others,  in  following  the  course  of  the  absorb¬ 
ents  and  blood-vessels  ;  buds  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  as  those  above-mentioned,  are  produced, 
more  particularly  along  the  jugular,  sublin¬ 
gual,  and  guttural,  maxillary,  parotid  and 
axillary  subcutaneous  thoracic,  inguinal, 
and  pelvic,  and  anterior  subcutaneous  veins 
of  the  limbs ;  they  are  here  found  in  rows, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cord  full  of 
knots.  We  see  them  also  on  the  testicles, 
the  sheath,  the  mammae,  between  the  carotids, 
at  their  exit  from  the  chest,  &c.  &c.  As  soon 
as  these  buds  appear,  swelling  of  the  extre¬ 
mities  generally  shows  itself,  and  often  will 
remain  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made 
to  reduce  it,  especially  if  the  disease  be  of 
long  standing,  or  the  horse  be  not  exercised. 

The  malady  is  still  worse  when  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  the  tumefaction,  which  is  its  conse¬ 
quence,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
parts  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  but  at¬ 
tack  the  cellular  membrane  in  the  interstices 
of  the  muscles.  In  this  case  the  farcinous 
tumours  increase  very  much  in  consistence 
and  size  ;  they  become  sufficient  to  raise  and 
deform  the  muscles,  interfere  extremely  with 
motion,  and  finally  degenerate  into  schirrus, 
and  even  into  true  cancer.  Both  these 
species  of  tumours  finally  become  hot  and 
painful ;  they  suppurate,  but  always  with 
difficulty,  and  only  partially,  never  entire¬ 
ly.  The  discharge  is  not  pus  ;  the  morbid 
matter  secreted  is  such  as  we  have  spoken  of 
above  ;  it  dribbles  rather  than  flows,  and  pro¬ 
duces  neither  the  disappearance  of  the  buds, 
nor  the  cicatrisation  of  the  ulcers.  These, 
as  we  have  stated,  are  mostly  callous  ;  they 
plentifully  supply  the  fungous  growth  which 
we  have  noticed,  of  which  the  edges  are  turn- 
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ed  back,  similar  to  mushrooms.  Sometimes 
these  fungi  are  firm  and  hard,  and  of  a  true 
carcinomatous  nature.  If  the  disease  reaches 
an  articulatory  surface,  it  tumefies  and  ul¬ 
cerates  it,  causes  in  it  excessive  pain,  and 
ultimately  determines  exostosis,  anchylosis, 
and  other  incurable  alterations.  Sometimes 
it  occurs  that  one  of  the  buds  spreads  like  a 
cord,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  limb  ;  while 
others  having  suppurated,  quickly  form  one 
large  ulcer,  which  destroys  the  substance  of 
the  skin,  and  extends  like  the  former;  while 
the  progress  of  others,  which  is  slower  and 
more  obscure,  acts  upon  the  harder  parts, 
exciting  fistula  laclirymalia,  spina  ventosa, 
quittors,  &c.  When  the  farcy  buds  appear 
and  ulcerate  on  the  pituitary  membrane,  fre¬ 
quently  those  in  other  parts  disappear,  and  a 
discharge  takes  place  from  the  nostrils,  of  a 
brown  colour,  or  at  least  darker  than  that 
in  glanders.  This  discharge,  and  the  tume¬ 
faction  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands,  which 
accompanies  it,  have  been  taken  for  Glanders, 
and  have  made  several  authors  (among  others, 
Abilgaard  and  Wiborg)  think  that  Glanders 
and  Farcy  were  identic.  We  propose  to 
grapple  with  this  question  in  the  course  of 
this  article :  all  that  we  have  to  say  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  this  subject  is,  that  Glanders  may 
very  well  break  out  during  the  existence  of 
Farcy,  and  complicate  it  in  a  very  disadvan¬ 
tageous  manner. 

Sometimes,  also,  it  happens,  that  the  farcy 
buds,  in  lieu  of  being  situated  under  the  skin, 
spring  from  it,  and  seem  especially  to  affect 
that  organ.  Smaller,  and  often  more  nume¬ 
rous,  they  suppurate  more  quickly,  and  dis¬ 
charge  an  ichorous  serosity  ;  these  are  neither 
dispersed  nor  cicatrised  better  than  the 
others.  Farcy  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  less  serious  consequences,  but  it 
is  not  less  obstinate  and  difficult  to  subdue, 
resisting  nearly  all  the  means  yet  employed. 

Such  lesions  as  these  do  not  occur  without 
producing  a  re-action  upon  other  parts, 
either  of  the  lymphatic  system,  or  internal 
structure,  or,  indeed,  on  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomy.  The  effects  are  felt  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bronchiae,  by  those  of  the  mediastinum, 
pelvis,  &c.,  until  all  parts, of  this  system  are 
affected.  At  the  first  formation  of  the  Farcy 
bud,  the  general  heat  increases,  the  pulse  be¬ 
comes  more  frequent,  stronger,  harder ;  but 
this  state  of  over-excitement  is  never  of  long 
continuance  ;  it  subsides  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  the  tension,  sensibility  and  heat 
which  accompany  the  developement  of  the 
bud ;  and  is  nearly  appeased  during  the  in¬ 
dolent  stage  of  the  tumour.  But  when  a  new 
process  causes  inflammatory  action,  proper  to 
produce  pus,  in  the  tumefied  glands,  the  se- 
condar}’^  disturbance  again  becomes  general, 
and  continues  so  till  the  abscess  is  mature  ; 
it  then  partly  ceases,  and  when  the  local  dis¬ 
order  becomes  great,  when  the  discharge  or 
suppuration  of  many  buds  occasions  great 
losses,  seveial  accessory  phenomena  are  seen. 


Thus,  we  see  cedemae,  or  rather  cancerous  ex¬ 
crescences  on  the  eyelids,  breast,  abdominal 
muscles,  mammae,  sheath,  testicles,  and  legs; 
the  pulse  is  slow  and  feeble,  or  small  and  ac¬ 
celerated  ;  the  conjunctiva  is  pale,  the  coat 
dull,  and  the  urine  limpid  ;  an  unctuous  mat¬ 
ter  detains  the  curry-comb,  which  can  re¬ 
move  but  little  of  the  dirt ;  at  last  the  animal 
sinks  by  degrees,  and  falls  into  a  hectic  fever. 

The  prognosis  of  farcy  is  generally  vexa¬ 
tious,  and  that  so  much  the  more  as  in  com¬ 
mon  practice  they  make  a  wrong  use  of  stimu¬ 
lants  internally,  and  even  locally.  As  long 
as  the  tumours  remain  indolent,  without 
making  any  sensible  progress,  they  merely  in¬ 
commode;  but  when  they  suppurate  they  do 
not  cicatrise,  or  cicatrise  but  partially,  or  after 
the  expiration  of  a  long  time,  and  with  much 
pain.  We  then  see  in  many  cases  sympa¬ 
thetic  phenomena  show  themselves,  and  death 
often  occurs  when  any  of  the  viscera  are  thus 
affected.  The  least  dangerous  kind  of  farcy 
is  that  seen  about  the  lips,  of  which  the  buds 
are  small,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  of  the  jaw,  nor  produce  any 
effect  on  the  nasal  membrane.  It  is  the  same 
with  that  developed  on  the  sides,  and  indeed 
with  all  those  affecting  only  the  skin  and  the 
superficies  of  the  muscles;  in  these  cases, 
after  the  operation  of  which  mention  will  be 
made,  the  parts  secrete  a  laudable  matter,  the 
swelling  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  abates,  the 
animal  is  lively,  and  free  in  his  movements, 
and  he  preserves  his  appetite.  It  is  quite 
otherwise,  and  the  disease  may  be  considered 
as  incurable,  when  the  resulting  ulcers  are 
deep,  hard,  callous,  painful,  multiplied, 
others  being  produced  as  fast  as  the  first 
disappear;  when  fungi  grow  continually, 
forming  a  sort  of  mushroom,  more  or  less  vo¬ 
luminous  ;  if  cords  are  formed  of  considerable 
extent,  as  from  the  heels  upwards,  to  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  even  penetrating  into  the  large  ca¬ 
vities  ;  if  the  matter  furnished  by  the  ulcers  is 
sanious,  viscid,  serous,  or  ichorous  ;  if  the 
farcy  buds  appear  upon  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  jaw 
tumefy.  The  disease  is  also  incurable  if  we 
have  any  ill-defined  pains,  or  lameness  sud¬ 
denly  arising  without  other  apparent  cause  ; 
if  the  animal  becomes  more  and  more  im¬ 
poverished  and  his  ?  excrements  are  of  a  bad 
odour. 

Numerous  and  well  performed  autopsies  of 
horses  dead  of  farcy  or  its  consequences  are 
yet  neeessary.  They  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
examined  nor  described  the  state  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  system,  nor  its  morbid  alterations  after 
death  caused  by  farcy.  All  that  we  hear  of 
such  examinations  of  horses,  speaks  of  infil¬ 
trations  in  the  affected  parts,  in  the  cellular 
tissue  entering  into  their  composition,  and  in 
the  aponeurotic  and  tendinous  structures. 
They  think  they  have  observed  varicose  veins, 
enlarged  arteries,  and  the  skin  and  periosteum 
thickened,  and  [these  especially  in  the  legs. 
The  internal  parts  seem  to  have  presented  ap¬ 
pearances  similar  to  those  of  the  external ; 
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they  speak  of  having  found  schirrous  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  greater  number  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  varicose  swellings  of  the  major  part 
of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  contraction  of  the 
receptaculum  chyli,  tumefaction  of  the  ingui¬ 
nal  glands,  the  lungs  tuberculous,  sometimes 
white  concretions  in  the  liver,  spleen,  &c., 
and  sometimes  worms  of  different  kinds  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  horses  most  subject  to  the  attack  of 
farcy,  are  those  destined  to  certain  services, 
those  in  which  the  lymphatic  system  predomi¬ 
nates  ;  thus,  horses  used  for  towing,  dull  heavy 
horses,  with  long  hair  on  their  legs,  living  in 
spots  that  are  low,  humid,  marshy,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  inundations,  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  others,  especially  if  circum¬ 
stances  favour  its  developement.  In  general 
sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  predis¬ 
positions  ;  people  do  not  consider  that  when 
they  exist,  farcy  may  be  developed  as  much 
under  the  application  of  cold  and  moisture  to 
the  skin,!  and  of  exciting  substances  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs,  as 
by  any  other  cause  ;  they  do  not  consider  that 
the  power  of  the  general  modifiers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  may  produce  such  a  result.  It  is 
surely  from  a  want  of  observation  of  these 
predisposing  causes,  and  excitants,  that  they 
have  been  led  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a 
farcinous  vice  or  virus,  which  is  but  an  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarity  and  not  a  disease.  How¬ 
ever  that  ma])^  be,  wherever  the  predispositions 
have  a  place,  the  circumstances  likely  to  in¬ 
duce  farcy  are,  1st.  Stables  that  are  low,  too 
small,  uncomfortable,  cold,  where  water  runs 
by  the  sides  of  the  walls,  where  the  harness 
becomes  mouldy,  and  where  the  solar  rays 
never  penetrate;  2nd.  All  irritating  food, 
such  as  corn  given  without  discretion  in  the 
intervals  of  excessive  work,  which  renders 
the  digestion  imperfect;  any  species  of  food 
that  is  dry,  dirty,  dusty,  or  in  any  way  adul¬ 
terated  ;  new  hay,  trefoil,  sainfoin,  lucerne 
especially,  which  they  give  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  summer ;  the  irritating  action  of 
which  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  united  to 
the  heat  of  the  season,  becomes  a  sympathetic 
cause  of  the  farcinous  eruption  ;  green  forage 
which  has  grown  in  water  or  on  land  often 
overflowed ;  every  thing  comprising  but  a 
small  quantity  of  nutriment  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  consequently  overloading  the 
stomach  and  troubling  the  digestion  ;  3rdly. 
Unwholesome  water,  which  dissolves  soap 
but  imperfectly,  which  is  anywise  affected 
by  a  commencement  of  decomposition  ;  in  a 
word,  every  thing  that  offers  substances  im¬ 
proper  to  furnish  the  elements  of  good  chyle  ; 
4thly.  Continual  work,  or  abode  in  water, 
long  and  rapid  journeys,  over-work,  or  an  ab¬ 
solute  cessation  from  work  ;  5thly,  and  finally, 
checked  perspiration,  especially  after  cold 
rains  ;  this  happens  to,  horses  working  by  the 
river,  as  they,  after  perspiration,  often  enter 
the  water. 

The  causes  of  farcy  are  generally  considered 
to  be  debilitating,  and  the  disease  is  attributed 


to  a  want  of  tone  in  the  lymphatic  vessels ; 
we  cannot  adopt  these  views.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  phenomema  of  farcy,  we  observe  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  even  in  the  milder 
forms  of  the  disease  ;  and  weakness  does  not 
appear  till  the  latter  stages,  when  it  has  ex¬ 
cited  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  viscera.  In 
our  opinion,  the  effects  of  farcy  depend  on  the 
great  developement  of  the  lymphatic  system, 
and  its  high  state  of  irritability.  If  the  san¬ 
guiferous  system  predominated,  we  should  see 
the  blood  vessels  well  marked  and  prominent, 
and  particularly  sensible  of  the  action  of  irri¬ 
tating  causes ;  while  the  seriferous  structures, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  but  little  extended, 
and  the  lymphatics  but  slightly  apparent. 
Why  should  not  that  which  is  true  with  re¬ 
spect  to  one  system  apply  also  to  the  other? 
The  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in 
horses  predisposed  to  farcy,  is  not  contested  ; 
but  this  is  not  enough :  we  must  have  the 
natural  consequences  allowed  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  such  as  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
vessels,  more  active  vitality,  greater  develope¬ 
ment  of,  and  sensibility  in,  the  little  glandu¬ 
lar  bodies  destined  to  elaborate  the  fluid 
which  traverses  them.  As  a  general  position, 
when  a  lymphatic  horse  is  placed  under  the 
influence  of  exciting  causes,  do  w'e  not  see 
the  white  vessels,  and  the  other  vessels  sepa¬ 
rating  the  white  fluids,  perform  the  principal 
part  ?  Do  we  not  see  these  organs,  ever  much 
developed,  on  aecount  of  the  copious  nutri¬ 
ment  supplied,  become  the  seat  of  tumoural 
enlargement,  while  the  phenomena  of  san¬ 
guineous  super-excitement  are  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  as  that  system  is  notin  general  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  species  of  attack.  These  latter 
phenomena  are  in  fact  but  trifling,  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice,  and  quickly  disappear  ;  al¬ 
though  the  swelling  or  anormal  developement 
of  the  injured  parts  continues,  and  the  irri¬ 
tation  becomes  chronic.  Have  we  not  here 
precisely  what  occurs  in  the  irritation  called 
farcinous,  except  that  this  attacks  parts  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  lymphatic  glands?  not 
that  those  parts  are  weaker,  but  that  they  are 
more  freely  furnished  with  the  organic  element, 
rendering  them  more  susceptible  of  this  affec¬ 
tion  under  the  circumstances. 

Some  consider  farcy  as  contagious,  others 
deny  such  a  proposition ;  these  regard  it  as 
identical  with  glanders,  those  look  upon  it  as 
a  disease  totally  different ;  we  cannot  refuse  a 
little  space  to  the  examination  of  these 
opinions. 

As  regards  the  contagion  cf  farcy,  without 
repeating  the  different  opinions  that  have  been 
broached,  which  would  carry  us  much  too  far, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  presenting 
the  results  of  some  experiments,  the  only 
ones,  indeed,  which  have  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge.  They  were  made  at  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  School,  at  Lyons.  1st.  A  horse  inocu¬ 
lated  with  farcinous  matter  by  simple  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  skin,  in  three  months  time 
showed  the  disease,  in  exactly  the  same  parts 
where  the  matter  had  heen  placed. 
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2nd.  The  insertion  of  the  same  matter  into 
the  same  horse  by  means  of  three  prieks  on 
each  side  of  his  neck,  has  produced  on  the 
forty-fourth  day  a  severe  farcy,  over  which 
they  did  not  triumph  till  after  the  expiration 
of  several  months. 

3rd.  The  same  experiment  made  with  an 
rm,  which  had  previously  been  in  contact  with 
a  slandered  horse,  caused  farcy  on  the  twelfth 
day,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  animal 
perished  by  inlanders ;  farcy  having  made 
some  progress. 

4th.  From  the  latter  animal  a  glandered 
mare  was  inoculated,  and  the  disease  wasbut 


imperfectly  developed  in  her,  and  not  at  all  in 
a  colt  submitted  to  the  same  trial. 

Although  these  experiments  appear  capa¬ 
ble  of  dissipating  some  of  our  doubts,  yet  they 
are  neither  so  numerous,  nor  sufficiently 
varied,  nor  decisive  enough,  to  draw  from 
them  any  positive  conclusions. 

However,  we  believe  farcy  to  be  contagious, 
but  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  the  way  by 
which  it  is  transmitted,  the  principle  from 
whence  its  contagion  proceeds,  nor  the  state 
of  the  economy  most  likely  to  favour  its 
action. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


SUBJECT  OF  POISONS  AND  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  POISONS. 

{^Continued  from  page  131 J. 


ARTICLE  V. 


Savin — Juniperus  Sabina. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  experiment  which  I  have 
now  to  record,  is  one  made  on  an  ass  with  the 
leaves  of  Savin. 

The  Savin-Tree — Junipe?ms  Sabina  is  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  an  evergreen 
shrub  :  the  leaves  and  tops  have  a  bitter,  acrid, 
biting  taste  ;  distilled  with  water  they  yield  an 
essential  oil,  which  Hoffman  observed,  “  was 
larger  in  quantity  than  from  any  other  known  vege¬ 
table,  the  turpentine-tree  alone  excepted.  Water 
extracts  a  considerable  portion  of  their  active 
principle,  and  rectified  spirit  the  whole  ;  the  aqueous 
extract  retains  a  considerable  share  of  the  pun¬ 
gency,  warmth,  and  bitterness  of  the  leaves,  but 
has  a  smell  quite  different  to  them  ;  the  spirituous 
extract  consists  of  two  different  substances,  one  of 
which  is  yellow,  unctuous,  bitterish,  and  very  pun¬ 
gent  ;  the  other  black,  resinous,  less  pungent,  and 
sub-astringent. 

Savin  is  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  and 
has  long  been  considered  the  most  efficacious  in 
the  materia  medica  for  producing  a  determination 
to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  proving  emmenagogue  ; 
it  heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system  very  con¬ 
siderably,  and  is  said  to  promote  the  fluid  secre¬ 
tions.  Country  people  express  the  juice  from  the 
leaves  and  young  tops  of  this  shrub,  mix  it  with 
milk,  and  give  it  to  their  children  for  worms,  which 
it  brings  away  with  their  stools.  The  leaves  cut 
small  and  given  to  horses,  mixed  with  their  corn,  are 
said  to  destroy  the  bots. 

Externally  Savin  is  a  good  deal  used  in  medicine 
for  stimulating  old  ulcers,  and  keeping  open 
blistered  surfaces,  which  may  be  done  without 
danger,  although  it  cannot  be  applied  to  a  fresh 
wound  without  exciting  extensive  inflammation. 

Orfila  made  several  experiments  with  Savin  on 
dogs  ;  his  first  experiment  was  on  a  large  dog,  into 
the  stomach  of  which  he  introduced  six  drams  of 
powdered  Savin,  and  tlien  tied  the  esophagus ;  in 
a  few  minutes  the  dog  appeared  to  have  great  pain 
in  the  abdominal  region,  and  sixteen  hours 
after  the  introduction  of  the  powder  it  died  ;  the 
stomach  was  found  slightly  inflamed,  and  there 


was  a  small  ulcer  near  the  pylorus,  some  reddish 
spots  were  also  seen  in  the  rectum ;  his  second 
experiment  was  on  a  small  dog,  into  the  stomach 
of  which  four  drams  of  the  powder  was  introduced  ; 
this  dog  died  in  thirteen  hours  ;  the  interior  of  its 
stomach  was  found  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  the 
rectum  was  likewise  a  little  inflamed :  his  third 
experiment  was  on  a  small  robust  dog;  in  this 
case  an  incision  was  made  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  thigh  ;  two  drams  of  powdered  Savin  was  then 
sprinkled  over  the  wound,  and  the  lips  of  it  brought 
together  with  a  few  stitches  ;  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards  the  animal  showed  no  remarkable  symp¬ 
toms  ;  he  died,  however,  on  the  second  night. 
“  The  lungs  and  stomach  were  sound  ;  the  duode¬ 
num  presented,  near  the  pylorus,  a  blackish 
circular  spot,  of  about  one  line  in  thickness, 
formed  by  extravasated  blood  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  which  formed  a  part  of  this  circle  was 
of  a  deep  red  throughout  its  whole  texture.  There 
were  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum 
several  spots  of  an  obscure  red.  The  limb 
operated  upon  was  infiltrated  and  very  much  in¬ 
flamed.’’ 

It  results  from  these  experiments  says  Orfila. 

1st,  That  Savin  exerts  a  local  action  tolerably 
energetic. 

“  2nd,  That  its  effects  depend  principally  on  its 
absorption,  and  its  action  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  the  rectum,  and  the  stomach.” 


My  experiment  was  commenced 

May  26th,  1835,  on  an  Ass  6  months  old.  3 
o’clock,  p.M.  Pulse  68.  Gave  it  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  fresh  Savin  leaves  (bruised)  in  a  drink.  10 
o’clock,  p.M.  Pulse  64, full  and  regular. 

27th,  9  o’clock,  a.m.  Pulse  60,  full  and  regu¬ 
lar  ;  the  Savin  appeared  to  have  had  during  the 
night  a  diuretic  effect.  3  o’clock,  p.m.,  gave  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  Savin  as  before. 

28th,  10  o’clock,  a.m.,  pulse  56,  weak  and 
regular;  evacuations  natural.  10  o’clock,  p.m., 
pulse  85,  gave  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
Savin. 

29th.  10  o’clock,  A.M.,  pulse  60,  full  and  regu¬ 
lar.^  6  o'clock,  P.M.,  gave  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  Savin.  10  o’clock,  p.m.,  pulse  60,  weak  and 
regular. 
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30tli,  9  o’clock,  A.M.,  pulse  60,  weak  and 
doubling,  purged,  several  worms  {tereles)  were  in 
the  faeces,  convulsive  working  of  the  back  and 
sides.  8  o’clock,  p.m.,  gave  two  ounces  and 
a  half  of  Savin.  Pulse  68,  fuller,  and  irre¬ 
gular. 

31st,  9  o’clock,  A.M.,  pulse  86,  weak  and  more 
regular ;  purged,  faeces  quite  liquid :  ate  no  hay 
during  the  night ;  very  dull.  5  o’clock,  p.m,,  had 
commenced  giving  another  quantity  of  Savin,  when 
the  ass  struggled  a  little  and  expired,  having  taken 
but  a  small  quantity  of  the  drink. 

POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

The  appearance  of  the  Abdomen  was  healthy. 

The  Liver  was  healthy. 

Stomach.  —  The  contents  were  unnaturally 
hard,  and  consisted  in  part  of  Savin  in  an  un¬ 
changed  state  ;  that  portion  of  them  which  touched 
the  villous  coat  was  covered  with  mucuous ;  the 
cuticular  ccat  had  a  brownish  crust  upon  it,  which 
would  wash  and  rub  off,  leaving  the  part  beneath 
delicately  white  ;-a  small  portion  of  it  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  near  the  Esophagus  was  partially  destroyed, 
the  muscular  coat  beneath  appearing  puffed :  the 
villous  coat  showed  general  injury  ;  there  were 
two  patches  of  extravasated  blood  on  it,  one  of  the 
size  of  a  five-shilling  piece,  and  the  other  of  the 
size  of  a  shilling ;  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  pyloric  orifice  had  a  more  inflamed  appear¬ 
ance,  and  had  a  patch  larger  than  the  other  two, 
with  a  defined  margin  around  it;  these  patches 
disappeared  after  twenty-four  hours  immersion  in 
water. 

The  Small  Intestines  contained  a  quantity  of 
mucous,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  1ft. 
towards  the  centre  of  them,  which  was  a  little 
reddened,  there  was  not  any  unnatural  appear¬ 
ance  ;  their  coats,  however,  were  not  of  the  usual 
firmness. 

The  Large  Intestines  were  healthy. 

The  Larynx  and  Trachea  were  of  a  rusty 
yellow  colour  :  the  glands  at  the  roots  of  the 
TONGUE  were  very  much  enlarged  :  the  Esophagus 
was  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  nearly  black. 

The  Lungs  were  loaded  with  blood. 

The  Heart  was  healthy,  except  a  small  nucleus 
of  ossification  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta. 

The  Kidnies  were  healthy. 

The  Bladder  was  healthy. 

The  Brain  and  Dura  Mater  were  healthy. 

Savin  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Acrid  Vegetable  Poisons”  for  the  horse 
species,  and  its  effects  appear  to  correspond  more 
nearly  than  most  others,  with  the  effects  of  Mineral 
Poisons  ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  :  Savin  does  not  produce  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  small  intestines ;  neither  did  it  in 
this  case  produce  ulceration  in  the  stomach,  al¬ 
though  three  patches  of  extravasated  blood  seemed 
at  first  sight  like  foul  sloughing  ulcers  ;  but  these 
appearances,  along  with  the  general  inflammatory 
appearance,  wore  off  after  twenty-fours  immersion 
in  water.  The  stomach  of  the  donkey  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  affected  ;  instead  of  the  natural  softness  and 
pliancy,  it  was  thickened  and  stiffened,  and  to  the 
feel  was  more  like  a  bottle  of  thick  India  rubber  than 
any  thing  else  to  which  I  can  compare  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Orfila  infers  from  his 


experiments,  that  the  action  of  Savin  is  on  the 
nervous  system,  the  rectum,  and  the  stomach 
my  experiment  will  not  allow  me  to  draw  the  same 
inference,  as  the  rectum  presented  no  deviation 
from  its  natural  state;  the  most  striking  effect  on 
the  nervous  system  was  a  continued  involuntary 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  doubtless  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  pain  that  the  animal  was  then 
labouring  under. 

As  an  anthelmintic,  the  properties  of  Savin  are 
well  known,  and  this  experiment  is  a  corroboration 
of  the  fact,  as  was  proved  by  the  complete  evacu¬ 
ation  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  all  the 
teretes,  the  only  kind  of  worm  that  this  ass  was 
noticed  to  be  affected  with  :  from  the  nature  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  stomach,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  administration  of  Savin  requires  the 
greatest  caution,  and  the  greatest  nicety  in  appor¬ 
tioning  the  doses.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  a 
desirable  vermifuge,  as  other  medicines  equally 
as  efficient,  and  attended  with  less  danger,  can  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  enlargement  of  the 
glands  at  the  roots  of  the  tongue,  and  the  peculiar 
rusty  yellow  colour  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  were 
too  striking  to  be  past  by  unheeded  :  these  effects 
I  consider  to  have  resulted  from  the  constant  irri¬ 
tation  produced  on  the  parts  more  by  the  passing 
of  the  Savin  along  the  fauces,  than  by  the  general 
irritation  of  the  system. 

The  extreme  ignorance  of  many  horse-keepers, 
particularly  farmers’  servants,  have  led  them  to 
give  in  a  clandestine  manner  to  horses  entrusted  to 
their  care  Savin  for  some  fancied  good  purpose, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  I  believe  from  a  wilful  desire  to 
do  injury  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  horses  through  taking  it. 
Horses  and  animals,  generally,  have  an  aversion  to 
Savin  ;  yet  hard-working,  gross-feeding  horses,  that 
are  kept  on  coarse  food,  will  sometimes  eat  the 
dried  leaves  when  they  are  mixed  with  their  feeds. 
Although  there  are  no  specific  tests  for  detecting 
vegetable  poisons,  yet  in  many  cases  a  pretty 
correct  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  respecting 
Savin  ;  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  horse  had 
died  from  eating  it,  the  contents  of  its  stomach 
would  be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  smell  of 
Savin,  which  upon  opening  the  stomach  would  be 
detected  by  the  smell,  particularly  if  the  contents 
were  warm;  if  cold,  they  would,  by  being  boiled 
with  a  little  water  in  a  closely-covered  vessel,  emit 
the  strong  smell  of  Savin,  (which  is  very  similar  to 
the  scent  from  the  leaves  of  the  black  currant  tree) 
on  the  removal  of  the  lid. 

The  presence  of  Savin  in  a  horse’s  feed  may  be 
detected,  either  by  boiling  it,  as  before  directed, 
or  by  putting  it  into  a  mortar  and  beating  it,  for  a 
time,  when  the  smell  of  Savin  will  denote  its  pre¬ 
sence,  if  there  should  be  any  of  it  mixed  in  with 
the  feed. — I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your’s  respect¬ 
fully,  FRANCIS  CUPISS, 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Diss,  Oct.  9,  1835. 

P.S. — If  my  convenience  would  have  allowed 
it,  you  should  have  had  the  preceding  case  for  your 
last  month’s  magazine,  according  to  promise.  I 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  Yew,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  have  ready  for  your  next  month’s 
publication. 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


Such  of  our  readers  as  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  perusing  our  excogitations  from  the 
Spring  of  the  present  year,  will  be  very 
well  aware,  that  we  predicted  more  than  an 
average  stock,  if  not  an  abundance,  of  game; 
we  gave  reasons  for  such  precursive  opinions, 
founded  upon  the  personal  experience  of  for¬ 
ty  years,  and  our  anticipations  have  been  in- 
contestibly  demonstrated  by  the  posterior 
evidence  of  facts. 

Grouse  were  found  very  plentiful,  not  only 
on  the  mountains  of  the  North  of  England, 
but  also  on  the  extensive  moorlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  particularly  the  ptarmigan,  which,  on 
those  elevated  regions  the  bird  has  chosen  for 
its  abode,  presented  itself  in  comparative 
abundance.  But,  as  more  than  usual  rain 
descended  at  an  early  period  of  the  ,  season, 
frequently  accompanied  by  high  wind,  grouse 
of  every  description  became  wild  accordingly: 
so  that  if,  for  a  short  time,  the  sportsman  pro¬ 
cured  excellent  diversion,  the  boisterous  state 
of  the  weather  rendered  the  objects  of  pursuit 
unapproachable  in  a  very  short  time. 

Partridges  were  equally  plentiful ;  but, 
owing  to  the  early  setting  in  of  the  equinoctial 
gales,  became  wild  earlier  than  usual.  The 
same  atmospheric  influence  which  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  propagation  of  the  partridge  is 
equally  so  to  that  of  the  pheasant. 

Atllie  commencementof  the  shooting season, 
hares  were  found  scarce ;  a  circumstance 
which  might  seem  strange  at  the  first  blush  of 
the  case,  since  the  weather,  during  the  whole 
of  the  breeding  season,  was  as  favourable  as 
possible  for  the  production  of  these  highly  in¬ 
teresting  animals.  How,  then,  are  we  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  apparent  paradox  ?  Not,  as  a 
friend,  the  other  day,  suggested,  by  the  rut : 
we  are  well  aware  that  the  “  poor  timid  hare’’ 
is — like  that  highly  useful  animal  the  sheep — 
subject  to  the  rot ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  creatures  is  subject  to  this 
incurable  disease  unless  after  an  unusually 
moist  winter ;  w  hen  it  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  approach  of  Spring,  The  train  of 


ideas  called  into  operation  by  the  subject 
under  consideration,  leads  the  writer  to  the 
saddening  retrospection  of  early  life.  In  our 
school-boy  days,  as  we  happened  to  be  pass¬ 
ing  over  Diseworth  Fields  (Leicestershire)  on 
horsebaek,  the  lanes  being  uncommonly  miry, 
we  crossed  the  inclosures,  in  order  to  avoid 
riding  almost  belly-deep  in  wet  adhesive  clay. 
On  jumping  one  of  the  fences,  the  nag  which 
carried  us  had  scarcely  brought  his  hind  feet  to 
the  ground,  when  we  observed  a  hare  lying 
in  a  very  unusual  position,  within  a  couple  of 
yards  of  the  place.  We  dismounted,  and,  on 
our  approaching  the  animal,  it  attempted  to 
get  up,  but  staggered  and  fell :  it  was  affect¬ 
ed  with  the  rot,  and  was  evidently  struggling 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  scarcity  of  hares,  which  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  observed  during  the  present  season, 
has  arisen,  not  from  the  epidemic  just  men¬ 
tioned,  but  from  that  ill-digested  enactment, 
the  late  statute  respecting  game;  which,  by 
opening  the  market  unrestrainedly  to  the  pro¬ 
fessed  poacher,  has  caused  that  unusual  de- 
erease  in  the  number  of  hares  which  forms 
the  subject  of  general  complaint  arhongst 
sportsmen.  As  the  law  is  silent  with  respect 
to  the  period  when  hares  are  to  be  considered 
out  of  season,  the  various  markets  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  supplied  with  hares 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  ;  leverets 
were  offered  in  abundance  ;  so  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  first  of  September,  the  usual 
supply  of  hares  had  been  previously  disposed 
of.  Had  the  enactment  in  question  raised 
the  price  of  the  game  certificate  from 
£.3  I4s.  6d.  to  £l0,  the  evil,  which  has  been 
so  much  increased  by  inconsiderate,  or,  at 
least,  inapplicable,  legislation,  would  have 
been  remedied — to  as  great  an  extent  as  re¬ 
medy  is  possible. 

Cubs  were  brought  forth  in  more  than  usual 
numbers,  and  consequently  foxes  are  found 
plentiful.  Hitherto  riding  has  been  very 
heavy,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  has  fallen;  but  the  scent  has  been 
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good  :  however,  if  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed 
by  those  prognostications,  which  generally 
prove  correct,  the  fox-hunter,  who,  for  the 
two  preceding  winters,  has  experienced  very 
trifling  interruption  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  is  likely  enough  to  be  compelled  to 
suspend  the  operations  of  the  chase  from 
frost. 

The  indications  of  approaching  frost,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  are  the  woodcocks,  snipes,  and  wild¬ 
fowl,  which  have  arrived  in  this  country  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual,  and,  perhaps,  in  more  than 
ordinary  numbers.  Frozen  out  from  their 
northern  abodes,  they  have  been  constrained 
to  seek  milder  latitudes,  where  they  may 
still  find  food  and  shelter.  Of  the  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  fowl  that  frequent  our  shores, 
few  of  them  breed  here.  In  fact,  our  country 
is  too  populous  for  birds  so  shy  and  timid  as 
the  greater  number  of  these  are;  and  the 
cause  that  principally  urges  them,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  spring,  to  leave  these  shores,  is  not 
so  much  the  scarcity  of  food,  as  the  desire  of 
a  secure  retreat.  When  great  part  of  our 
island  was  a  mere  waste,  an  uncultivated 
tract  of  woods  and  marshes,  many  species  of 
birds,  which  now  migrate,  remained  with 
us  throughout  the  year.  The  great  heron 
and  the  crane,  that  have  long  since  forsaken 
this  country,  in  former  times  bred  in  our 
marshes,  and  animated  our  fens.  Their  nests, 
like  those  of  most  cloven-footed  water  fowl, 
were  formed  on  the  ground,  and  exposed  to 
every  invader.  But,  as  cultivation  increased, 
these  creatures  were  more  and  more  disturbed, 
and  therefore  became  alarmed.  Before,  they 
had  little  to  fear,  as  the  surrounding  marsh 
defended  them  from  all  the  carnivorous  quad¬ 
rupeds,  and  their  own  strength  from  birds  of 
prey;  but,  upon  the  intrusion  of  man,  they 
were  obliged  to  seek,  during  the  breeding 
season,  some  lonely  habitation,  at  a  secure  dis¬ 
tance  from  every  destroyer. 

The  swan,  which  appears  so  gracefully  on 
many  of  our  ornamental  waters,  having  lost 
the  habits  which  still  distinguishes  its  wild 
original,  breeds  in  this  country.  A  similar 
observation  will  apply  to  the  goose.  The 
sheldrake  and  the  wigeon  breed  on  our  shores, 
the  wild  duck  and  the  teal  in  our  marshes, 
and  in  the  sedgy  margins  of  our  waters  ;  but 
the  eider  duck,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of 
the  web-footed  tribe,  form  that  amazing  mul¬ 
titude  of  water  fowl  which  annually  repair  to 
the  dreary  lakes  and  deserts  of  the  north,  from 
the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where 
also,  are  to  be  found  the  wild  swan,  the  wild 
goose,  &c.,  &c.  In  these  extensive  and  soli¬ 
tary  retreats,  they  bring  forth  and  rear  their 
young,  in  undisturbed  security.  There  are 
few  of  what  are  called  wild-fowl,  that  may 
not  be  traced  to  the  northern  deserts,  to 
countries  of  lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  and  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  thick  and  gloomy  forests, 
that  afford  shelter,  during  summer,  to  the 
timid  creatures,  who  thus  become  secure  from 


the  destructive  intrusion  of  man.  In  those 
regions,  from  the  thickness  of  the  forests,  the 
ground  remains  moist  and  penetrable  during 
the  summer  season  ;  the  woodcock,  the  snipe, 
and  other  slender-billed  birds,  can  feed  there 
at  ease,  while  the  web-footed  varieties  find 
more  than  sufficient  plenty  of  food  from  the 
number  of  insects  which  swarm  there  to  an 
incredible  degree.  The  days  there  are  long ; 
while  the  beautiful  meteorous  nights  afford 
them  every  opportunity  of  collecting  food  so 
minute,  which  to  these  birds  is  the  most 
grateful  of  all  others.  When  duly  considered, 
therefore,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
amazing  number  of  wild-fowl  that  descend 
from  these  dreary  regions,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  which  Linnaeus  observed  for  eight 
whole  days  and  nights  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  river  Calix. 

This  annual  migration  is  highly  interesting 
to  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  to  those  sports¬ 
men  who  pursue  the  cJiilling  amusement  of 
shore  or  fen  shooting.  When  the  web-footed 
tribes  quit  their  northern  retreats,  they  ob¬ 
serve  an  extraordinary  degree  of  order  in  their 
flights;  they  generally  range  themselves  in  a 
long  line,  sometimes  they  may  be  observed 
making  their  aerial  march  angularly,  two  lines 
uniting  in  the  centre,  like  the  letter  V  re¬ 
versed.  The  bird  which  leads  at  the  point 
seems  to  cleave  the  air,  to  facilitate  the  pas¬ 
sage  for  those  which  are  to  follow  ;  we  are 
told,  that,  ‘‘  when  fatigued  with  this  labori¬ 
ous  station,  it  falls  back  into  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  file,  when  another  takes  its  place. 
Some,  indeed,  of  the  hardy  web-footed  fowl 
abide  the  rigours  of  more  northern  regions 
throughout  the  winter ;  but  when  the  cold 
sets  in  there  with  more  than  usual  severity, 
they  are  obliged  to  seek  for  more  southern 
latitudes.  They  then  repair  with  the  rest  for 
shelter  to  these  kingdoms  ;  so  that  the  swan, 
the  diver,  and  the  swallow-tailed  sheldrake, 
visit  our  coasts  but  seldom,  and  that  only 
when  forced  forward  by  the  severity  of  winter 
at  home. 

At  first  view,  it  seems  a  subject  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  how  animals,  to  all  appearance  so  dull 
and  irrational,  should  perform  such  long 
journies,  should  know  whither  to  direct  their 
course,  and  when  to  set  out  upon  so  great  an 
undertaking.  But  they  are  directed  by  the 
weather,  rather  than  by  the  country  ;  they 
steer  only  from  the  frigid  regions  of  the  north 
to  milder  climates  ;  and  finding,  as  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  the  variations  in  their  favour,  they  go 
on  till  at  length  they  find  a  situation  calcu¬ 
lated  to  aftord  them  food  and  shelter. 

In  Iceland,  the  eider  duck  is  strictly  pro¬ 
tected  by  law,  and  as  it  is  thus  never  molested 
or  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  it  becomes  in 
some  degree  familiar  with  them.  It  ap¬ 
proaches  their  habitations  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  its  eggs  in  receptacles  prepared 
for  the  purpose  by  the  people,  with  whom  its 
down  forms  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
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merce  amongst  the  scanty  population*  of  this 
dreary  country.  As  soon  as  the  bird  has 
formed  its  nest  (which  it  lines  thickly  with 
down,  plucked  from  its  own  breast),  and  de¬ 
posited  its  eggs,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  soft 
lining  ofthenest,is  removed  by  the  Icelanders  ; 
and  this  is  repeated  once  or  twice  perhaps,  till 
ti  e  poor  bird  has  stripped  itself  nearly  naked, 
when  it  is  suffered  to  produce  and  rear  its 
progeny  without  further  molestation.  The 
Icelanders  contrive  to  rob  the  swans,  which 
are  numerous  on  the  extensive  lakes  of  that 
country,  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  said  that 
swans  have  been  known  to  live  three  hundred 
years. 

Those  who  are  anxious  for  information  on 
the  half  sportsmanlike  diversion  of  wild-fowl 
shooting,  we  refer  to  those  preceding  num¬ 
bers  of  our  publication,  which  appeared  about 
this  time  last  year,  where  they  will  find  the 
subject  sufficiently  discussed. 

The  w  et  and  open  weather,  if  it  should  not 
produce  the  rot,  has  been  highly  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  hare,  in  her  contest  for  life 
against  her  lengthy  pursuers  by  sight,  as  well 
as  her  followers  by  scent.  When  the  country 
is  heavy,  the  hare  sinks  deeply ;  but  when 
the  ground  is  hard,  the  chances  are  decidedly 
in  her  favour.  The  form  of  the  foot  of  this 
interesting  little  animal  is  extraordinary  ;  it 
is  destitute  of  ball,  hard,  long,  and  narrow  ; 
so  that  we  may  easily  perceive  what  has  just 
been  stated — her  disadvantage  when  the 
ground  is  soft,  and  her  capacity  for  beating 
her  pursuers  when  it  is  hard. 

The  pursuit  of  the  fox  offers  a  different 
subject  for  contemplation.  In  the  first  place, 
greyhounds  are  not  used  for  it ;  and  when  re- 
nard  is  driven  from  his  kennel  by  hounds,  he 
does  not,  like  the  hare,  make  off  immediately, 
without  consideration  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
manifests  the  peatest  anxiety  for  a  good 
start.  It  is  curiously  interesting  to  watch  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  fox  to  get  well  away  ;  to 
observe  his  dodging,  his  reconnoitring,  and 
his  various  stratagems  to  deceive  his  enemies 
and  hide  himself  from  view.  We  have  many 
times  seen  a  fox  come  out  of  cover,  look 
round,  and  perceiving  himself  observed,  re¬ 
turn  into  it,  and  try  for  a  better  opportunity 
of  making  off.  If  a  fox,  on  leaving  the  cover, 
and,  after  looking  right  and  left,  goes  away, 
you  may  fully  expect  a  run  ;  he  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  return  :  on  the  contrary,  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  stretch  avvay  for  some  cover 
or  retreat  well  known  to  him,  which  he  is  de¬ 
termined  to  reach,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  If 
he  can  get  away  considerably  a  head,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  listen  to  the  hounds,  and  regu¬ 
late  his  pace  accordingly,  he  will  make  good 
his  point :  if,  however,  the  hounds,  owing  to 
a  burning  scent,  can  carry  a  good  head,  such 


*  Iceland  is  about  the  same  size  as  Ireland,  with 
a  population  of  only  58,000. 


is  the  speed  of  modern  fox-hounds,  that  they 
will  soon  be  on  good  terms  with  him ;  in  this 
case,  the  chances  are  against  him  ;  his  fate 
is  sealed — they  will  soon  be  at  his  brush.  On 
finding  a  fox,  the  huntsman  is  anxious  to  go 
well  away  with  him — close  at  him ;  and  for 
this  reason,  he  will  generally  go  away  with 
the  first  couple  of  hounds  that  leave  the 
cover,  blowing  his  horn,  and  leaving  the 
whippers-in  to  bring  on  the  rest  of  the  pack 
as  soon  as  possible:  for  unless  hounds  of  the 
present  day  can  run  well  up  to  the  chase  in 
the  early  part  of  the  business,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  reach  their  fox.  An  old  stager,  one 
that  has  been  repeatedly  compelled  to  fly, 
and  has  succeeded  in  beating  his  pursuers, 
will  not  be  easily  killed:  he  appears  to  be 
constantly  on  his  guard,  and  slinks  away  be¬ 
fore  the  hounds  reach  the  cover.  It  requires 
stratagem  to  manage  a  fox  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  :  the  cover  must  be  approached  in  an  un¬ 
usual  mannei,  or  some  means  adopted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances  or  localities,  to  de¬ 
ceive  him,  or  the  chances  are  much  against 
the  hounds. 

A  fox,  though  very  courageous,  is,  never- 
thele.es,  uncommonly  shy  :  aware  that  he  is 
at  variance  with  almost  every  living  creature, 
he  conceals  himself  from  view  as  much  as 
possible.  He  never  breaks  away  boldly  in 
the  face  of  the  field,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  but 
skulks  off,  running  by  the  sides  of  the  hedges, 
and  never  erossing  the  middle  of  a  field  but 
when  constrained  to  do  so  by  some  unfore* 
seen  or  untoward  contingency. 

We  have  frequently  been  much  surprised  at 
the  dexterity  of  the  fox  in  getting  away  from 
a  cover  unperceived,  under  eircumstances 
where  it  might  appear  almost  impossible. 
Some  years  ago,  we  happened  to  be  present 
when  the  Quorndon  hounds  were  thrown  into 
Piper  Wood  ;  and  as  it  was  deemed  requisite 
to  prevent  the  fox  from  coming  away  in  the 
direction  for  Breedon  Clouds,  the  field  placed 
themselves  in  a  situation  the  best  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  object — to  force  the  fox  to 
take  a  more  eligible  line  of  country  than  that 
leading  to  the  cover  just  mentioned.  The 
hounds  had  not  been  many  seconds  in  the 
wood,  when  one  of  them  spoke,  the  huntsman 
cheered,  the  cover  soon  echoed  with  increas¬ 
ing  music.  We  were  in  breathless  expecta¬ 
tion  :  the  find  was  beautiful ;  but,  in  a  short 
time,  we  were  surprised  at  the  full  cry  of  the 
hounds  coming  up  the  wood  directly  for  the 
situation  where  we  had  placed  ourselves  ;  we 
were  further  surprised  when  they  made  their 
way  out  of  the  wood,  and  went  away  with 
their  fox  directly  behind  us  :  the  fox  must 
have  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  heels 
of  our  horses,  and  we  had  not  perceived  him  ! 

We  witnessed  the  find  of  a  fox  by  the  Bads- 
worth  hounds,  about  eight  years  since,  at 
Acton  Pastures.  Renard  soon  broke  away,  but 
not  liking  the  line  of  country  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  take,  he  returned  very  dex- 
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troll  sly  to  the  cover  in  a  few  minutes.  Here 
he  dodged  for  some  time,  till  at  length  he  got 
fairly  away  in  his  own  direction.  He  made 
off  for  Stapylton  Park;  and,  although  the 
scent  was  good,  he  completely  beat  us.  We 
witnessed  a  similar  circumstance  with  the 
Earl  of  Harewood^s  hounds,  when  they  drew 
a  fine  cover  situated  on  the  celebrated  and 
once  bloody  field  of  Towton,  near  Tadcaster. 

When  a  cunning  old  fox  has  slunk  off  be¬ 
fore  the  hounds  have  reached  the  cover,  the 
business  assumes  a  different  form:  the  hounds, 
under  such  circumstances,  sometimes  get 
away  unperceived,  at  least  by  a  portion  of 
the  field.  We  once  met  the  York  and  Ainsty 
hounds  at  Skelton  Springs,  near  York  :  they 
drew  the  first  cover  blank  :  they  were  taken 
to  a  second.  We  took  our  station  with  an 
old  sportsman  or  two  at  an  angle  of  the  wood, 
and  anxiously  waited  for  some  time  without 
hearing  a  challenge :  in  a  few  minutes,  we 
learned  that  the  hounds  had  gone  away  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wood.  In  fact,  the  fox 
had  gone  off  before  the  hounds  were  thrown 
in  :  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  hard  riding 
that  we  reached  them. 

The  pursuit  of  pussy  is  a  very  different 
matter.  She  sits  in  her  form  till  the  hounds 
are  ready  to  chop  her,  and  then  makes  away 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  -She  leaves  her 
pursuers  at  a  distance,  sits  down,  and  trem¬ 
blingly  waits  their  approach ;  again  she 
flies,  and  is  generally  killed  in  making  the 
second  ring,  unless  by  doubling  she  succeed 
in  puzzling  her  enemies.  If  she  run  straight, 
her  fate  is  sealed  ;  her  safety  depends  entirely 
upon  doubling  and  foiling  the  scent. 

The  present  month  may  be  regarded  as  the 
zenith  of  the  sporting  season  :  grouse  shoot¬ 
ing,  it  is  true,  ceases  on  the  10th,  but  every 
other  kind  of  game  may  be  legally  pursued. 

The  courser  will  be  busily  occupied,  as  well 
as  the  hunter  and  the  shooting  sportsman. 
The  latter  will  not  be  able  to  procure  much 
diversion  from  following  partridges,  as  these 
birds  became  wild  at  an  early  period  of  the 
season  (as  we  have  already  observed)  and 
will  be  found  very  difficult  of  approach  in 
December.  However,  the  pheasant  uniformly 
lies  well ;  and,  as  wmodcocks  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  during  the  month  of  November,  suf¬ 
ficient  will  yet  be  found  to  afford  pleasant 
diversion.  A  similar  observation  will  apply 
to  snipes. 

Hitherto,  the  season  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  greyhound,  and  the  courser,  therefore,  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  killing.  When 
we  view  the  difference  in  size  between  the 
pursuer  and  the  pursued,  in  this  diversion,  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  astonishment,  that 
the  hare  should  ever  be  able  to  get  away  from 
such  fearful  superiority  which  seems  arrayed 
against  her.  Yet  have  we  repeatedly  seen  a 
hare  go  straight  away  from  two  greyhounds, 
of  acknowledged  goodness,  running  them 


completely  out  of  sight.  But,  it  is  on  the 
turn  that  poor  pussy  principally  depends,  after 
all.  It  will  frequently  happen,  on  a  hare 
getting  up,  that  she  has  not  the  proper  use  of 
her  legs  ;  that  they,  in  fact,  had  been  cramp¬ 
ed  from  sitting,  and  thus  the  dogs  run  imme¬ 
diately  up  to  her.  On  such  occasions,  her 
dexterity  in  the  turn  becomes  astonishing ; 
the  dog,  apparently  in  the  very  act  to  seize 
her,  is  thrown  several  yards  (half  a  score,  per¬ 
haps)  by  this  manoeuvre.  After  several  of 
these  jerking  turns,  we  have  many  times  seen 
hares  run  completely  away,  beating  their  pur¬ 
suers  very  handsomely.  Even  when  the  hare 
is  over-matched,  when  her  pursuers  possess 
much  superior  speed,  and  can  reach  her  with 
ease,  she  generally  contrives  to  elude  their 
eager  jaws  for  some  time  by  her  sudden  and 
unexpected  turns;  and  if  any  thicket  or  cover 
be  near,  will,  even  under  these  circumstances, 
frequently  make  her  escape. 


TOWERING  OF  BIRDS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Spot'tsman. 

Sir, — It  was  with  satisfaction  I  perceived 
by  your  remarks,  you  agreed  with  me,  as  to 
the  probable  cause  of  towering  :  but.  as  a  new 
theory  is  started,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  remarks  upon  the  absurd  assertions 
on  the  subject,  by  “  A  Gamekeeper, in  your 
number  for  November. 

It  is  well  known  how  slight  a  blow  on  the 
head  will  cause  death,  but  it  requires  a  person 
well  versed  in  anatomical  knowledge  to  dis¬ 
cover,  under  such  circumstances,  any  lesion 
of  the  brain  ;  consequently,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  that  “  A  Gamekeeper  could 
not  “  find  the  head  or  brain  injured.^’ 

I  have  no  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  contro¬ 
versy  with  “  A  Gamekeeper  but,  if  he  w  ill 
examine  every  bird,  which  after  being  shot,  flies 
some  yards — more  or  less — comes  to  the  ground 
gradually,  and  when  taken  up,  bleeds  from 
the  beak,  and  will  say  that  bird  is  struck  in 
the  lungs,  I  shall  coincide  with  him  ;  but 
when  he  says,  “  the  lungs  are  entered  by  the 
shoV^  which  causes  the  towering,  I  must 
dissent  from  him  in  toto — as  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  a  bird  does  not  bleed  from 
the  beak  after  towering,  which  is  invariably 
the  case  when  the  lungs  are  injured,  unless 
killed  dead. 

I  was  in  hopes  my  former  letter  would  have 
been  a  stimulus  to  some  of  my  sporting  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,  as  I  consider  it  is  by  minute 
dissection  alone,  this  question  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  decided.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
MEDICUS. 

East  Ilsley,  Nov,  13,  1835, 
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GROUSE  SHOOTING  IN  CAITHNESS. 


On  reaching  Thurso,  we  repaired  to  the 
Castle,  the  residence  of  George  Sinclair,  Esq., 
(the  eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart.)  by 
whom  we  were  received  with  an  easy,  frank, 
and  generous  affability,  which  could  not  fail 
to  produce  the  most  favourable  impressions. 
Mr.  Sinclair  being  no  sportsman,  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  we  were  anxious  for  diversion,  imme¬ 
diately  gave  us  a  letter  to  John  S.  Gunn, 
Esq.,  and  with  the  most  attentive  politeness 
assisted  us  in  procuring  a  guide  and  attendant, 
as  Mr,  Gunn  resided  at  some  distance  from 
Thurso,  in  the  Highlands  of  Caithness,  the 
road  to  which  lies  over  extensive  moorlands. 

We  left  Thurso,  and  met  with  a  few  grouse 
on  our  way  to  Dale,  where  we  found  the  hos¬ 
pitable  mansion  to  which  we  were  bound.  It 
was  about  6  o’clock  p,  m, ;  we  were  received 
by  Mr.  Gunn  himself,  in  the  kindest  manner 
imaginable;  he  introduced  to  us  his  nume¬ 
rous  and  amiable  family,  and  we  immediately 
found  ourselves  at  home.  The  evening  passed 
most  agreeably  ;  and  though  I  felt  fatigue, 
I  nevertheless  became  so  much  interested  in 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Gunn  and  his  family, 
that  I  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  nearly  two 
o’clock.  The  next  morning,  soon  after  nine, 
we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  at  half-past 
ten  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of 
our  kind  host,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a 
few  brace  of  grouse.  John,  the  elder,  was  a 
young  man  about  two  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  a  professed  sportsman  ;  and  as  we 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  house,  I  remarked 
to  him,  that  if  his  dogs  were  not  very  steady, 
I  should  prefer  shooting  over  my  own.  I 
knew  my  pointers  were  remarkable,  not  only 
for  steadiness,  but  for  excellency  of  nose,  and 
every  other  requisite  quality;  indeed,  their 
appearance  was  much  in  their  favour,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  this  so  much,  that  he  most 
willingly  assented  to  my  proposal. 

Mr.  Gunn’s  house  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thurso,  which,  like  most  of  the  rivers 
in  Scotland,  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  parti¬ 
cularly  salmon,  and  surrounded  by  very  ex¬ 
tensive  moorlands,  bounded  principally  by 
hills,  those  on  the  eastern  side  being  very 
high.  We  had  walked  perhaps  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  house  before  we  met  with  game, 
at  which  Mr.  Gunn  seemed  surprised ;  at 
length  my  pointers  drew,  and  stood.  I  was 
convinced  they  had  game  before  them, — eight 
grouse  rose :  young  Mr.  Gunn  brought  down 
his  bird  :  I  hit  mine,  but  it  went  away  ;  with 
the  other  barrel  I  hit  a  second,  and  it  fell. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  dogs  drew  again,  and 
footed  a  bird  for  a  very  considerable  distance ; 
they  stood  motionless,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
some  seconds  I  saw  a  fine  cock  grouse  laying 
immediately  under  the  nose  of  the  first  dog. 
A  sight  of  this  sort  does  not  often  happen, 


and  I  continued  to  regard  the  bird  for  some 
time  :  my  new  sporting  friend  was  astonished 
at  the  steadiness  of  my  pointers  ;  but  I  had 
no  doubts  on  this  head — they  were  well  bred, 
undeistood  their  business  thoroughly,  and 
had  been  shot  over,  the  one  two  seasons,  the 
other  three.  At  length,  we  raised  the  bird  from 
his  skulking  place,  and  although  we  were  so 
near  him,  that  in  rising  he  almost  touched 
our  faces,  yet  he  flew  away  unhurt — we  both 
fired  at  him,  and  did  not  touch  a  single  fea¬ 
ther  ! 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dogs  drew  again, 
and  continued  drawing  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  I  repeatedly  saw  the  birds  run¬ 
ning  before  them.  Such  an  occurrence  is  not 
frequent  on  the  moors  in  England,  or  at  least 
on  those  upon  which  I  have  sported ;  it  is 
true  a  bird  may  be  sometimes  seen  before  the 
dogs,  but  here  I  witnessed  it  several  times  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  This  of  course  argues 
abundance — I  never  saw  half  as  many  grouse 
on  a  similar  space ;  and  in  consequence,  in 
the  course  of  about  two  hours,  we  had  killed 
as  many  as  our  two  attendants  could  conve¬ 
niently  carry.  They  were  fine  well-grown 
birds,  and  from  an  examination  of  many  of 
them,  as  well  as  some  others  in  the  course  of 
my  excursion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
are  two  varieties  of  red  grouse  in  Scotland,  if 
not  in  the  mountains  of  England,  and  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  should  call  the 
dark-coloured  (the  larger  of  the  two),  and  the 
spangled,  or  rather  speckled.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  distinction  has  been  made  by  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  I  give 
the  hint  merely  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
some  of  our  naturalists  to  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  grouse  seems  to  be  but  imperfectly 
understood  ;  in  all  probability  our  historians 
possessed  little  practical  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  and  gleaned  their  accounts  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  oral  descriptions  of  ignorant 
shepherds.  Speaking  of  the  red  or  common 
grouse,  Bingley  observes  (and  he  has  no 
doubt  copied  the  account  from  a  prior  writer) 
— “They  keep  near  the  summits  of  the  heathy 
hills,  seldom  descending  to  the  lower  grounds. 
Here  they  feed  on  the  mountain  berries,  and 
on  the  tender  tops  of  the  heath.”  This  in¬ 
formation  is  rather  scanty  certainly,  and  yet 
it  may  be  said  to  amount  to  worse  than  no¬ 
thing.  With  respect  to  grouse  “  keeping  near 
the  summits  of  the  heathy  hills,  seldom  de¬ 
scending  to  the  lower  grounds,”  it  is  very 
well  known  to  sportsmen  that  they  are  much 
oftener  found  on  the  sides  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  hills,  than  in  any  other  situations;  fur¬ 
ther,  they  are  seldom  met  with  on  the  “  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  hills,”  but  very  often  in  the  val- 
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lies.  That  they  feed  on  ‘‘  the  tender  tops  of 
the  heath/’  the  smell  and  flavour  of  their  flesh 
seem  to  indicate ;  but  their  favourite,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  their  principal,  food  is 
a  seed  which  grows  upon  a  long  coarse  grass 
found  in  the  vallies  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountains  in  what  is  called  by  some  the 
“  white  ground.’’  These  seeds  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  the  crop  of  this  bird  ;  and  that 
such  is  the  state  of  the  case  is  further  proved 
by  the  distress  which  grouse  experience  in  win¬ 
ter,  particularly  when  snow  covers  the  ground. 
It  seldom  happens,  under  any  circumstances, 
that  the  heath  is  completely  covered ;  and 
therefore,  if  these  birds  feed  for  the  most  part 
on  the  tops  of  it,  they  would  experience  little 
inconvenience ;  whereas,  on  such  occasions, 
it  is  very  well  known  that  they  aproach  the 
human  habitation  in  order  to  procure  that 
sustenance  which  is  denied  them  in  their  na¬ 
tive  retreats.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  all  j  as  I 
am  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  grouse,  like 
all  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  devour 
vast  quantities  of  insects :  the  young,  for 
some  days  after  they  are  hatched,  I  have  little 
doubt,  feed  entirely  on  insects  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that,  when  we  hear  accounts 
of  the  season  being  too  dry  for  breeding,  and 
that  the  young  grouse  have  perished  for  want 
of  water,  if  we  were  to  investigate  the  subject, 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  young 
birds  would  be  any  thing  rather  than  a  want 
of  water.  I  should  be  much  more  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  a  scarcity  of  insects. 

During  our  excursion,  we  heard  occasion¬ 
ally  the  golden  plover  pipe  forth  its  soft,  but 

melancholy  note.  My  friend,  F - ,  was 

anxious  for  a  specimen  ;  I  therefore  shot  a 
brace.  On  picking  up  each  of  the  golden 
plovers,  I  was  surprised  at  observing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  flies  creeping  from  beneath  their 
feathers ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  the  circum¬ 
stance  common  at  this  period  of  the  year : 
it  appears  to  be  something  similar  to  the 
small  insects  with  which  young  rooks  are  in¬ 
fested.  These  birds  are  very  delicious  when 
served  up  to  table ;  their  history,  however, 
hitherto,  has  been  very  imperfectly  described. 
As  we  were  retiring  towards  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gunn,  one  of  my  pointers  became  motionless, 
with  her  head  turned  on  one  side,  in  a  very 
beautiful  and  highly  picturesque  attitude. 
We  stood  over  her  for  some  time,  and  at 
length  I  saw  a  hare  sitting  in  a  bunch  of 
heath,  immediately  under  the  bitch’s  nose :  it 
sprung  into  her  mouth.  The  temptation  was 
too  great ;  for,  though  the  bitch  was  remark¬ 
ably  steady,  yet  she  caught  the  hare  in  her 
mouth  and  held  it,  though  she  did  not  attempt 
to  kill  it :  it  was  taken  from  her  and  killed 
by  Mr.  John  Gunn. 

Dotterels  are  very  numerous  in  Caithness, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Sutherlandshire,  as  well 
as  in  other  portions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  correct  one 
error  or  two  respecting  this  bird,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  have  been 
very  widely  disseminated.  “  These  birds  are 


migratory  (say  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,)  appearing  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten, 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  staying  all  May 
and  June,  w'hen  they  become  very  fat,  and 
are  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  They  are 
found  in  tolerable  plenty  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Derbyshire  ;  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are  scarcely 
known.”  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  wilds 
and  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  Westmorland, 
Cumberland,  and  Durham,  though  they  are 
seldom  met  with  amongst  the  heath.  There 
are  frequently  found  on  many,  if  not  all, 
moors,  considerable  spaces  which  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  heath,  and  which  are  covered  with 
very  short  grass,  similar  to  the  common  land 
in  England,  where  geese  are  generally  seen 
feeding,  and  to  these  places  the  Dotterels  re¬ 
sort.  I  have  found  them  on  stoney  ground 
also,  as  well  as  on  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire, 
There  are  extensive  tracts  of  such  ground  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  particularly  in 
Caithness,  where  Dotterels,  as  observed  above, 
are  very  abundant.  Further,  “  The  Dotterel 
is,  in  its  manners,  (say  naturalists,)  a  very 
singular  bird,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  most 
simple  artifice.  The  country  people  are  said 
sometimes  to  go  in  quest  of  it,  in  the  night, 
with  a  lighted  torch  or  candle  ;  and  the  bird, 
on  these  occasions,  willmimic  the  actions  of the 
fowler  with  great  archness.  When  he  stretches 
out  an  arm,  it  stretches  out  a  wing ;  if  he 
moves  a  foot,  it  moves  one  also  ;  and  every 
other  motion  it  endeavours  to  imitate.  This 
is  the  opportunity  that  the  fow  ler  takes  to  en¬ 
tangle  it  in  his  net.”  Willoughby  cites  the 
following  case: — “  Six  or  seven  persons  usu¬ 
ally  went  out  to  catch  Dotterels.  When  they 
found  the  bird,  they  set  their  net  in  an  advan¬ 
tageous  place  :  and  each  of  them,  holding  a 
stone  in  either  hand,  got  behind  it,  and, 
striking  the  stones  often,  one  against  the  other, 
roused  it  from  its  natural  sluggishness,  and, 
by  degrees,  drove  it  into  the  net.”  It  might 
be  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  error  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  a  story,  however  absurd,  when  it 
has  been  generally  received,  passes  from  one 
to  another,  without  exciting  the  least  atten¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  above  ridiculous  accounts 
of  the  manners  of  the  Dotterel,  having  found 
their  way  into  print,  have  passed  from  one 
book  to  another,  without  comment  or  ex¬ 
amination.  The  Dotterel  is  a  pretty  bird, 
scarcely  so  large  as  a  snipe,  more  resem¬ 
bling  a  purre  in  every  respect,  but  by  no 
means  so  remarkable  for  stupidity.  They  are 
easily  seen  on  the  ground,  and  will  generally 
suffer  the  approach  of  the  sportsman  ;  if  much 
disturbed,  however,  they  fly  completely  away. 

The  part  of  Caithness  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  may  be  considered  as  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  plain,  the  most  northern  part  bounded 
by  very  lofty  mountains.  The  red  grouse  are 
found  principally  upon  the  plain,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  pleasantest  moors  to 
shoot  over,  I  ever  met  with.  Those,  there. 
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^ore,  who  are  anxious  to  enjoy  the  supreme 
diversion  of  grouse-shooting',  with  as  little  fa¬ 
tigue  as  possible,  I  would  advise  to  visit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dale,  near  Thurso,  in 
Caithness,  where  they  will  meet  with  none 
of  those  awkward  fatiguing  steeps,  nor  with 
much  unpleasant  broken  ground*  but  with 
abundance  of  game.  Further,  of  all  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  feathered  game,  none  is  perhaps 
so  well  calculated  for  the  young  practitioner 
as  grouse.  This  bird  generally  rises  at  a  pro¬ 
per  distance  from  the  sportsman,  with  very 
little  noise,  and,  as  they  frequently  get  up 
with  their  faces  towards  the  shooter,  they 
have  to  turn  about  before  they  can  make  olF, 
thus  affording  considerable  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion,  unaccompanied  with  that  whirring  noise 
and  confusion  which  generally  attends  the 
springing  of  partridges,  while  the  object  is 
considerably  larger.  It  is  the  sudden  start, 
and  the  noise  attending  it,  that  render  the 
young  shooter  incapable  of  levelling  his  piece; 
and,  indeed,  I  scarcely  ever  advance  to  the 
first  point,  on  the  12th  of  August,  without 
trembling.  It  will  be  said,  snipes  make  little 
or  no  noise  in  springing ;  but  then  they  are  by 
no  means  a  large  object,  and  their  flight  is 
very  unsteady  for  some  time  after  rising. 
There  are  plenty  of  snipes  in  Caithness,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  to  be  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  the  Highlands. 

In  this  part  of  Caithness,  there  is  no  black 
game,  though  some  little  may  be  met  with 
near  JSerrydale,  and  other  places  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Sutherlandshire  ;  and  even  a  stag  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  paits  just  mentioned. 
On  the  grey  tops  of  the  high  mountains  of 
Caithness,  there  are  what  are  called  white 
hares  (and  ptarmigans) :  of  these  animals  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  On 
the  moors  of  Caithness,  there  are  also  lakes, 
to  which  there  resort,  particularly  in  winter, 
abundance  of  wild  fowl,  such  as  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans.  Golden  plover  congregate  on 
the  borders  of  these  lakes ;  where  also  the 
dotterel  is  frequently  found. 

For  those  who  are  partial  to  shore  or  wild 
fowl  shooting,  the  coast  of  Caithness  will  fur¬ 
nish  ample  and  varied  amusement.  On 
leaving  Brawl,  I  proceeded  towards  the 
town  of  Thurso,  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  leaving  Mr.  F.  to  finish  his 
sketches  of  the  castle,  &c.  One  of  my 
pointers  was  at  some  distance  before  me,  and 
I  observed  her  drinking  at  the  side  of  the 


*  Broken  ground  is  a  very  appropriate,  and  a  very 
forcible  term.  A  portion  of  all  moorlands  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  ground  where,  in  wet  weather, 
the  water  lodges,  but  not  so  high  as  to  cover  the  tops 
of  the  heath.  In  these  situations  the  water  becomes 
stationary,  and  the  heath  and  vegetation,  by  growing 
up,  forms  hillocks,  round  the  bottoms  of  which  the 
water  continues  till  it  is  completely  exhaled.  In 
dry  weather,  grouse  resort  much  to  such  places  ;  but 
though  the  ground  may  be  completely  dry,  yet  the 
walking  over  them  is  extremely  fatiguing,  as  the 
sportsman  must  step  from  one  hillock  to  another. 


river.  A  large  bird  immediately  approached, 
and  hovered  above,  with  the  intention,  as  I 
conceived,  of  pouncing  upon  her.  I  was 
somewhat  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a  favour¬ 
ite,  and  hastened  towards  her.  The  bird, 
perceiving  ray  approach,  wheeled  round,  and 
was  making  off.  I  fired  at  him,  nevertheless, 
but  I  suppose  the  distance  was  too  great,  as 
he  sailed  away  very  unconcernedly.  The  Os¬ 
prey  (which  I  thought  the  bird  in  question  to 
be),  we  are  told,  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
somewhat  more  than  five  feet  broad  ;  and  its 
wings,  when  closed,  reaching  beyond  the  end 
of  the  tail.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  and 
tail  are  brown,  and  the  belly  is  white.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  in  the  osprey  that  the 
outer  toe  turns  easily  backward,  so  as  on  oc¬ 
casions,  to  have  toes,  two  forward  and  two 
backward,  and  has  a  much  longer  claw  than 
the  inner  one.  This,  and  the  peculiar  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  foot  underneath,  are  well  adapted 
to  secure  the  fish,  their  slippery  prey. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Brawl,  stand  the 
remains  of  a  Pictish  house.  There  are  many 
similar  remains  to  be  met  with,  interesting 
only  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  indicate  to  the 
mind  the  image  of  an  age  long  passed  away. 
Mr.  George  Sinclair  informed  me,  that,  in  all 
these  places,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  human  bones  are  to  be  found.  They 
are  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  unwilling  that 
the  inquirer  should  injure  them  :  but  they  are 
anxious  above  all,  that  the  human  bones 
which  they  contain  should  remain  undis¬ 
turbed. 

The  shores  of  Caithness  abound  with  wild 
fowl  of  various  descriptions ;  and  they  are 
often  found  in  such  flocks  that  thirteen  or 
fourteen  may  be  killed  at  a  shot.  Cormo¬ 
rants  are  very  numerous,  and  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  larger  and  the  smaller;  the  latter 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
scarfs  or  scarts.  Few  of  these  shore  birds  are 
fit  for  the  table,  if  we  except  the  rock  pigeon, 
of  which  there  are  great  numbers  found 
amongst  the  rocks  (where  they  breed,)  of 
Caithness,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
Scotch  coast.  This  bird  is  similar  both  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  taste  to  the  common  blue  pigeon ; 
and  though  it  takes  up  its  abode  amongst  the 
crags  on  the  sea-shore,  it  feeds  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  and 
does  considerable  mischief  among  the  crops 
of  grain. 

Seal  hunting  is  also  an  amusement  with 
the  sportsmen  of  these  parts;  but  pursued, 
perhaps,  more  as  a  source  of  profit  than  plea¬ 
sure.  The  time  for  this  diversion  is  generally 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  sports¬ 
men  provide  themselves  with  torches  and 
bludgeons,  and  enter  the  mouths  of  the 
caverns  about  midnight,  as  the  tide  is 
coming  in.  They  row  into  the  caverns  and 
then  land  :  the  seals  very  quickly  take  the 
alarm,  and  hasten  as  fast  as  possible  towards 
the  sea.  The  young  ones  generally  fall  vie- 
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tims,  being  knocked  down  with  the  bludgeons, 
and  despatched.  These  objects  of  pursuit,  it 
seems,  are  only  to  be  found  in  those  caverns 
at  this  period  of  the  year;  but  hunting  them  is 
always  attended  with  danger,  not  from  the 
animals  themselves,  though  they  will  bite  very 
fiercely,  but  from  the  rushing  of  the  tide  into 
the  gloomy  recesses  where  they  are  found. 


THE  OWL. 


Mr.  Editor, — Having  felt  much  gratification  in  the 
perusal  of  an  interesting  account  of  the  Coquimbo  Owl, 
which  appeared  in  your  Miscellany,  should  you  deem 
the  following  remarks  worthy  of  insertion,  they  are  at 
your  service. 

A  contemplation  of  the  operations  of  nature  affords 
ample  materials  for  the  most  profound,  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting,  reflections.  Every  living  creature 
manifests  the  design  of  the  Great  Author,  since  some 
specific  purpose  is  easily  discernible  in  every  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  animated  existence ;  thus,  then,  we  perceive 
that  the  owl,  which  so  studiously  shuns  the  glare  of 
day,  is  admirably  calculated  to  procure  subsistence  be¬ 
neath  the  gloom  of  night;  for,  no  sooner  does  the 
sombre  shade  of  evening  approach,  than  this  bird 
issues  from  its  gloomy  retreat,  and  displays  a  fierce  ac¬ 
tivity  of  which  no  person  would  suppose  it  capable  who 
had  observed  its  stupidity  by  the  light  of  day.  N or  is 
its  extraordinary  faculty  of  vision  the  only  characteristic 
for  which  it  is  remarkable ;  its  hearing  is  peculiar  also. 
The  auricular  apertures  in  the  owl  are  so  formed  as  to 
catch  sounds  from  below  with  remarkable  facility  ;  thus 
this  bird  places  itself  upon  a  beam,  or  any  thing  which 
affords  it  footing,  and  listens  to  the  movement  of  a 
mouse  below,  and  such  is  the  acuteness  of  its  sense  of 
hearing,  that  it  discovers  its  prey  by  the  slightest  move¬ 
ment.  As  the  ears  of  the  fox  enable  him  to  distinguish 
the  least  noise  from  above,  the  flattened  feathers  which 
give  to  the  face  of  the  owl  that  well-known  broad, 
grotesque  appearance,  catch  the  sound,  as  it  were,  from 
below,  and,  by  means  of  the  auricular  apertures  situated 
at  the  base  of  these  feathers,  convey  it  to  the  auditive 
nerves. 

An  owl  is  not  an  unwelcome  guest  to  the  farmer, 
though  no  great  favourite  with  the  sportsman  ;  but  he 
has  much  more  to  dread  from  the  depredations  of  the 
brown  or  wood  owl,  than  from  the  barn  owl ;  the  latter 
being  comparatively  harmless  amongst  game.  Five 
years  ago,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February  I 
was  visited  by  a  pair  of  white  owls,  who  took  up  their 
residence  in  one  of  my  barns,  and  I  was  anxious  that 
they  should  not  be  disturbed.  They  soon  became  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  place,  and  have  continued  with  me  ever 
since,  bringing  forth  their  young  every  year ;  though 
my  colony  has  experienced  no  permanent  increase  on 
that  account  as  the  young  disappear  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  winter.  However,  another  colony  has  de¬ 
creased,  or  rather  become  extinct,  since  the  owls  took 
up  their  abode  on  my  premises.  Prior  to  their  appear¬ 
ance,  a  considerable  number  of  bats  might  be  seen 
fluttering  about  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  in  summer ; 
which,  however,  gradually  disappeared,  and  for  the 
three  last  years  I  have  not  observed  one.  I  was  not 
previously  aware  that  the  owl  preyed  upon  the  bat ; 


but  I  have,  little  doubt  that  my  new  comers,  the  owls, 
destroyed  my  old  acquaintances,  the  bats  ;  and  I  regret 
the  circumstance.  Whatever  horrible  relations  may  be 
given  of  the  enormous  vampyre,  the  little  fluttering, 
highly  interesting’  English  variety  of  these  curious 
creatures,  confine  their  depredations  to  the  moths  and 
insects  which  they  meet  with  in  their  seemingly-whim- 
sical  nocturnal  evolutions.  But,  as  it  seems  I  could 
not  enjoy  the  society  of  owls  and  bats  conjointly,  I 
must  be  content ;  as  there  are  few  benefits,  amusements, 
or  recreations,  without  some  alloy. 

Sutton  Colfield,  AGRICOLA. 

Oct.  20,  1835. 


OLD  TOM  ROSE. 


Mr.  Editor, — Poor  Tom  is  at  length  gone  to  the 
place  where  all  things  are  forgotten.  For  many  years 
I  have  known  him  well,  and  safely  can  I  aver  that  a 
more  honest  and  worthy  man  never  sat  on  a  saddle,  or 
ever  cheered  a  hound.  He  had  been  from  his  infancy 
in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  It  is  related  of 
him,  that  Joe  Smith  who  had  the  care  of  the  old  Duke’s 
hounds,  whilst  hunting  one  day  at  Stean,near  Brackley, 
heard  a  boy  hallowing  crows,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
his  voice,  that  he  took  him  into  the  stable.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  hunted  the  Grafton  pack  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  As  it  is  much  easier  to  pick  a  hole  than  mend 
one,  so,  many  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  country,  used  oft-times  to  be  not  very  scrupulous 
in  their  remarks  as  to  his  management.  No  one  knew 
what  hounds  ought  to  be,  better  than  Tom  :  but,  as  he 
frequently  used  to  say  “  a  man  must  breed  his  pack  to 
suit  his  country.”  His  hounds  were  supposed  to  be 
wild,  and  to  have  too  much  fly  in  them  ;  or,  according 
to  his  phrase,  “  a  leetle  in  a  hurry”  They  certainly 
were  so  in  a  degree  ;  but,  in  the  ungovernable  wood¬ 
lands  he  had  to  hunt,  how  many  foxes  would  he  have 
caught  had  he  not  lifted  them  and  thrown  them  in  at 
head,  with  a  bad  fox  ?  One  fox  would  have  lasted  him 
a  season.  This  system,  doubtless,  would  make  them 
■wild  in  the  open,  but  in  a  woodland  country,  what  other 
system  is  to  be  pursued  ?  Knowing  that  they  had  a 
good  deal  of  fling  in  them,  Tom  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  a  red  coat.  The  Pytchley  wfild-boys,  who  were 
ever  for  a  scurry  in  the  morning,  used  to  indulge  Tom 
with  their  company  whenever  they  met  in  the  open,  and 
not  being  accustomed  (when  at  home)  to  give  “  ’em 
much  room,”  used  to  drive  them  over  it  most  unmerci¬ 
fully,  and  generally  soon  lost  their  first  fox  for  them. 
As  soon,  however,  as  Tom’s  company  had  left  him,  or 
he  had  left  them,  by  slipping  down-wind  with  a  few 
farmers  and  a  field  he  could  control,  no  hounds  would 
sooner  settle  to  their  scent,  or  make  more  of  it.  If  the 
scent  would  let  them,  none  could  twist  him  up  sooner. 
Tom  had  one  failing  (and  who  has  not?),  which  was, 
that  he  was  too  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own 
sort,  and  thereby  lost  the  advantage  which  is  derived 
from  judiciously  crossing,  and  which  has  so  mainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  hounds  in  the  present 
day.  He  had  generally  many  lame  hounds,  whicli 
arose,  not  from  any  fault  of  his,  but  from  the  dampness 
of  the  kennel,  in  which  there  arose  upright  springs  ; 
which  (whatever  may  be  the  case  now)  were  not  cured 
in  his  time.  Though  not  an  elegant,  he  was  a  capital 
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horseman,  and  no  One  g'ot  better  to  his  hounds.  He  did 
not  like  either  a  difficult  or  a  raw  horse,  and  he  was  not 
what  is  called  a  bruising-  rider  ;  but  he  well  knew  the 
pace  his  horse  was  going-,  and  always  kept  something  in 
him.  He  did  not  like  cramming  him  at  large  fences ; 
but,  like  his  inimitable  pupil  Charles  King,  would  always 
let  any  aspiring  rider  break  the  binders  for  him,  and 
would  rather  get  his  horse’s  hind  legs  into  the  middle  of 
a  fence  and  make  him  creep  through  it,  than  let  him 
jump.  He  had  a  sharp  eye  for  a  gap,  or  the  weakest 
place  in  a  fence.  He  was,  in  short,  always  with  his 
hounds  without  upsetting  his  horse,  and  when  he  was 
with  them  he  knew  well  when  to  stir  them,  and  when 
to  let  them  alone. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  no  pack  was  better 
appointed.  The  horses  came  chiefly  from  the  racing 
stud,  and  all  the  men  were  well  mounted.  Dick  Forster 
and  Ned  Allen,  then  both  in  high  feather,  were  of  the 
first  order  of  ^the  profession-quick,  active,  and  light. 


and  always  ready  to  play  into  one  another’s  hands.  As 
many  a  flower  blows  unseen,  so  had  these  hounds  many 
a  fine  day’s  sport  that  was  hardly  ever  heard  of.  With 
no  one  out  but  “  Old  Beau,”  with  his  low-crowned  hat, 
black  top  boots,  one  steel  spur,  his  groom  Luke,  in  his 
twilled  fustian  frock,  on  the  second  horse,  and  a  few  old 
potterers  like  myself,  I  have  seen  many  a  run,  the  re¬ 
collection  of  which  warms  the  expiring  embers  of  my 
old  age.  lorn  had  a  fine  voice,  which  he,  however, 
never  used  unnecessarily,  and  he  scarcely  ever  blew  his 
horn,  except  to  get  them  out  of  a  covert  when  the  fox 
was  away.  As  long-  as  fox-hunting  is  followed  by 
Englislimen — as  long  as  honest  men  are  preferred  to 
dishonest  (which  I  trust  will  be  as  long  as  shadows 
lengthen  when  the  sun  goes  down)— so  long  will  the 
name  of  Old  Tom  Rose  be  cherished  with  the  fondest 
recollections. 

I  remain  Sir,  your’s  truly, 

GREENFINCH. 


MILITARY  EQUITATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


I  think  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
insert  the  enclosed  in  your  deservedly-rising 
miscellany  for  the  ensuing  month ;  it  is 
hastily  written,  hut  I  hope  sufficiently  free 
from  invective  and  ill-humour  to  be  admitted 
into  your  publication. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Riding  Master. 

October  26,  1835. 

Sir, — I  was  very  much  surprised  on  read¬ 
ing  an  article  in  your  Sportsman  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  purporting  to  be  a  review  of  a 
work  on  Military  Equitation,  and  written  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Peters,  late  Lieut.-Colonel  and 
Superintendant  of  the  Military  Riding  Esta¬ 
blishment  at  Pimlico,  &c.  Had  the  writer 
confined  himself  to  a  review  of  the  book  in 
question,  I  should  not  have  noticed  it ;  but, 
1  conceive  the  review  er  to  have  taken  an  un¬ 
warrantable  liberty  by  attacking  the  whole 
British  cavalry,  which  he  designates  by  the 
term  “  acknowledged  inferiority.”  Now,  I 
have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  writer  of  the  article  must  have  but  a  very 
inferior  knowledge  of  military  equitation,  of 
the  use  of  the  system  of  military  riding,  or 
the  requisites  for  a  cavalry  soldier,  as  the 
British  cavalry  at  this  time  are  known  to  be 
good  ;  but  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  consequently  they  are 
the  best  hoiseman  ;  at  the  same  time  I  con¬ 
sider  it  is  possible  to  make  them  very  much  su¬ 
perior  to  what  the  cavalry  arm  is  at  present  ; 
were  the  corps  more  concentrated  in  their 
quarters,  and  commanding  officers  of  regi¬ 
ments  to  leave  the  troops  more  in  the  bands 


of  the  riding-masters  ;  during  the  days  the 
men  and  horses  are  not  employed  in  the 
field,  instead  of  sending  the  men  out  in 
watering  order,  lounging  on  their  horses  on 
the  road,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  mouths, 
&c.  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  ser¬ 
vants  and  horses,  knows  how  horses’  mouths 
suffer  when  exercised  by  grooms,  and  dra¬ 
goons,  who,  when  not  under  some  restraint,  are 
the  most  indolent  beings  possible.  Were  the 
men  and  horses  of  cavalry  regiments,  exercised 
daily  under  the  eye  of  the  riding-master  or 
his  assistant,  it  would  improve  the  mouths 
of  the  horses,  and  prevent,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  those  relaxed  and  slovenly  habits  so 
prevalent  in  the  soldier. 

It  is  my  intention  to  quote  but  one  sen¬ 
tence,  in  alluding  to  military  equitation,  viz. 
“  stiff  perpendicular  principle”  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  first  to  the  consideration,  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  principle;  which,  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  in  dressing  when  in  line,  experience 
having  taught  us  the  necessity,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operation,  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  the  easy  and  upright  position 
gives  great  facility  to  dressing,  and  gives  the 
line,  if  not  a  phalanx  appearance,  at  least 
a  fine  animated  and  physical  one,  and  in 
compact  order,  which  will  have  a  much  more 
imposing  appearance  than  the  hunting  or 
post-boy  style  of  riding,  which  would  disor¬ 
ganize,  by  the  jostle,  any  body  of  men,  how¬ 
ever  desirous  they  might  be  of  keeping  toge¬ 
ther.  The  writer  appears  to  forget,  if  ever 
he  understood,”  that  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  individual  and  collective  and 
co-operative  riding.  How  is  it  possible 
for  troops  to  ride  in  the  ranks  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  by  the  reviewer,  and  preserve 
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their  dressing  and  intervals,  and  that  com¬ 
pact  order  necessary  to  give  a  firm  and 
physical  appearance  to  the  enemy,  which 
has  often  a  double  effect,  when  troops  come  in 
collision  ;  and  without  which  an  indifferent 
enemy  will  hold  their  opponents  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  it  would  be  the  signal  defeat 
of  the  assailants,  even  against  the  very  worst 
description  of  troops  waiting  to  receive 
them.  In  fact,  the  whole  article  is  written 
with  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  spirit,  and  to¬ 
tally  destitute  of  sound  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  and  as  to  the  “  stiff  position,”  so 
severely  handled  by  our  contemporary,  and 
which  even  the  most  inexperienced  horse¬ 
men  are  sensible,  is  quite  contrary  both  to 
our  principle  and  practice;  and  is  our  first 
and  most  anxious  care  to  avoid  stiffness,  as 
that  would  not  only  make  riding  become  ex¬ 
tremely  fatiguing  and  disgusting  to  the  pupil, 
but  would  fail  in  accomplishing  the  end  in 
view' ;  besides,  the  hunting  cannot  have  any 
connection  with  military  riding ;  although  as 
hunting  it  may  be  good  for  that  purpose 
alone.  Your  reviewer  seems  to  forget  the 
necessity  of  teaching  the  horses  to  rein  back, 
and  passage,  &c.  Then  he  declares  our 
ranks  are  “  thinned  by  ruptures  now  ,  in 
the  corps  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be¬ 
long,  I  can  assert  as  a  fact,  that  not  one  man 
has  ever  been  ruptured  by  riding  in  ten 
years  :  so  much  for  thinning  the  ranks,— not¬ 
withstanding  the  men  constantly  ride  with¬ 
out  stirrups,  and  the  only  way  to  give  men  a 
firm  seat.  I  trust  when  the  reviewer  takes 
another  quotation  from  our  “  immortal  bard” 
he  will  choose  one  more  appropriate  to  his 
language,  than  “  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice.” 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CONDOR. 


Among  birds  of  prey,  as  among  insects,  the  fe¬ 
male  is  generally  larger  than  the  male.  In  the 
condor,  however,  this  difference  is  not  very  per¬ 
ceptible,  though  the  size  varies  somewhat  m  in¬ 
dividuals  of  either  sex.  Living  in  solitary  places, 
having  no  other  enemy  than  man,  who  busies  him¬ 
self  very  little  in  its  destruction,  it  is  probable  that 
the  condor  attains  a  very  advanced  age.  The  bird 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  multiply  much ;  I 
have  not,  at  any  time,  seen  more  than  five  or  six 
at  once :  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more  numerous  spe¬ 
cies  than  the  king  of  the  vultures  (  Vultur  Papci), 
which,  I  think,  is  the  least  numerous  of  all  the 
American  birds  of  prey 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  condor  does  not 
build  a  nest.  It  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  bare  rock, 
without  even  surrounding  them  with  straw,  nor 
with  the  hairy  leaves  of  the  Espeletia  frailexon,  the 
only  plant  which  grows  near  the  perpetual  snows, 
and  which  has  a  resemblance  to  our  shepherd’s 
club  (  Verbascim  thapsus).  I  have  been  assured 


that  the  eggs  are  quite  white,  and  three  or  four 
inches  lang.  It  is  also  said  that  the  female  re¬ 
mains  with  the  young  ones  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
year.  When  the  condor  descends  to  the  plaics, 
he  prefers  to  rest  upon  the  earth.  He  does  not 
build  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  as  the  zamura  or 
gallinazo  {Vultur  aura)  does.  The  condor’s 
claws  are  not  so  crooked  as  those  of  the  eagle.  I 
make  this  observation,  in  corroboration  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Aristotle,  in  which  that  profound  naturalist 
says  that  those  birds  of  prey  which  have  curved 
claws,  do  not  like  to  place  themselves  upon 
rocks. 

The  manners  of  the  condor  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  lammergeyer  of  the  Alps.  If  he  does  not  sur¬ 
pass  the  latter  in  size,  he  seems  at  least  to  be  su¬ 
perior  in  strength  and  boldness.  A  couple  of  con¬ 
dors  will  attack  not  only  the  stag  of  the  Andes, 
the  puma,  the  vicuna,  or  the  guanaco,  but  even  the 
cow  '*  they  pursue  it  so  long,  wounding  it  with 
their  talons  or  beaks,  that  the  animal,  breathless 
and  exhausted,  bellowing,  hangs  out  its  tongue. 
The  condor  than  seizes  it  by  the  tongue,  of  which 
it  is  very  fond,  and  tears  out  its  eyes ;  while 
stretched  upon  the  earth  it  slowly  expires.  In 
the  province  of  Quito,  the  mischief  which  the 
condors  do  to  cattle,  particularly  to  the  flocks  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  is  very  considerable.  I  have 
been  told  that  in  the  savannas  of  Antisani,  2101 
toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bulls  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  wounded  in  the  back  by  condors 
who  have  not  been  able  to  beat  them  off.  This 
recals  to  my  mind  the  missions  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko,  where  the  large  bats  do  so  much  da¬ 
mage  by  wounding  the  oxen,  that  it  forms  one  of 
the  principal  objections  to  the  establishment  of 
farms  in  that  country. 

The  condor,  when  gorged,  remains  phlegma¬ 
tically  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  rock.  I  have 
found  him,  in  this  situation,  maintaining  an  air  of 
dull  and  sinister  gravity.  Like  the  carrion  vulture 
(  Vultur  aura),  one  may  drive  him  along  without 
his  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  fly  off;  but  when 
tormented  by  hunger,  he  takes  wing  and  rises  to  a 
prodigious  height,  floating  in  the  sky  and  embrac¬ 
ing  at  a  glance  the  vast  expanse  of  country  which 
is  to  furnish  him  with  his  prey.  It  is  particularly 
on  days  when  the  atmosphere  has  been  very  serene, 
that  I  have  observed  the  condor,  and  also  the  gal¬ 
linazo  (  Vultur  aura)  at  extraordinary  heights.  One 
might  suppose  that  the  great  transparency  of  the 
air  invited  them  to  review  a  great  space  of  coun¬ 
try,  which  in  more  cloudy  weather  the  piercing 
sight  of  these  aerial  hunters  could  not  grasp. 

In  Peru,  at  Quito,  and  in  the  province  of  Po- 
payan,  the  people  have  a  method  of  taking  the 
condor  alive  with  nooses.  Other  travellers,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  already  described  this  extraordinary 
sport,  which  is  engaged  in  principally  to  amuse 
European  strangers.  An  ox  or  a  horse  is  killed, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  stench  of  the  dead  animal 
attracts  the  condors,  whose  sense  of  smelling  is 
extremely  acute.  A  great  number  of  them  are 
seen  to  appear  in  places  where  one  could  have 
scarcely  thought  that  any  could  be.  The  bird  eats 


*  The  cows  of  this  country  are  small. 
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with  inconceivable  voracity.  He  always  begins 
with  the  eyes  and  tongue,  which  seem  to  he  his 
favourite  morsels  ;  he  then  proceeds  to  the  vent 
in  order  to  get  easily  at  the  intestines.  When  the 
condors  have  gorged  themselves,  they  are  too  heavy 
to  fly  off;  the  Indians  then  pursue  them  with 
nooses,  and  catch  them  with  ease.  We  are  told 
that  the  bird  makes  great  efforts  to  rise  into  the 
air  ;  in  this  he  succeeds,  if,  exhausted  by  the  pur¬ 
suit,  he  happen  to  vomit  abundantly.  In  these 
efforts,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  condor  alternately 
stretches  and  retracts  his  neck,  and  brings  his 
claws  near  to  his  beak.  This  manoeuvre,  certainly 
accidental,  has  led  the  country-people  to  say,  that 
the  condor,  in  order  to  save  itself  by  provoking 
vomiting,  puts  one  of  its  toes  into  its  mouth.  I  do 
not  think  the  talon  of  the  condor  would  tickle  very 
gently  the  parts  which  it  touched.  The  Spaniards 
call  this  sport  oorre*’  huitress,  and,  after  their  bull¬ 
fights,  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  the 
people.  One  may  imagine  to  what  cruelty  these 
unfortunate  condors  are  consigned  when  thus  taken 
alive  by  the  Indians  ;  an  insect  would  not  suffer 
more  in  the  hands  of  an  entomologist. 

I  was  told,  at  Riobamba,  that,  to  make  the 
catching  of  the  condors  easier,  poisonous  plpjits 
were  sometimes  put  into  the  belly  of  the  animal  ex¬ 
posed  to  them.  The  condors  then  seem  inebriated. 
This  is  in  imitation  of  fishing  with  the  Jacquinia 
armillaris  or  the  piscidia.  The  Spaniards  call  this 
method  of  fishing,  embarbascar. 

The  condor,  taken  alive,  is  at  first  melancholy 
and  timid  ;  but  he  soon  becomes  very  mischievous. 
I  kept  a  female  for  eight  days  in  my  house  at 
Quito  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  her,  for 
fear  had  rendered  her  quite  savage. 

The  condor  is  more  tenacious  of  life  than  any 
other  bird  of  prey.  At  Riobamba,  while  at  the 
house  of  our  friend  Don  Xavier  Montufar,  cor- 
regidor  of  the  province,  we  were  present  at  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  some  Indians  to  kill  a  condor. 
They  commenced  by  strangling  him  with  a  noose  ; 
they  hung  him  on  a  tree ;  they  pulled  him  forcibly 
by  the  legs  for  several  minutes  :  the  noose  was 
scarcely  taken  off,  when  the  condor  walked  as  if 
nothing  had  been  done  to  him .  Three  pistol-balls 
were  then  fired  at  him  at  less  than  four  paces  dis¬ 
tance.  By  these  he  was  wounded  in  the  neck, 
breast,  and  abdomen  ;  still  he  continued  on  his 
feet.  A  fifth  ball  struck  against  the  thigh  bone 
{femur,')  and  fell  again  to  the  earth.  The  cor- 
regidor,  Don  Juan  Bernardo  Leon,  to  whose  kind¬ 
ness  I  own  many  interesting  remarks  on  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  Quito,  was  present  on  the  occasion.  The 
condor  did  not  die  till  half  an  hour  after  he  had 
received  so  many  wounds.  M.  Bompland  kept  the 
ball,  thus  repelled  by  the  shock  against  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  for  a  long  time. 

This  observation,  however  extraordinary  it  may 
seem,  has,  however,  already  been  made  before. 
The  astronomer  Ulloa  relates  that  in  the  cold 
region  of  Peru,  the  condor’s  skin  is  often  so  closely 
covered  with  feathers,  that  eight  or  ten  balls  have 
been  known  to  strike  against  the  body  of  the  bird 
without  one  of  them  having  been  able  to  pierce  it. 

The  condor  which  we  examined  was  covered 
with  an  immense  number  of  brown  lice  {pediculi). 


I  am  sorry  I  was  so  remiss  as  not  to  have  de¬ 
scribed  them  ;  they  are  of  another  species  than  the 
vulture  louse  {Pediculus  vulturis,)  described  by 
Fabricius,  which,  however,  may  also  be  found 
on  the  Indian  vultures. 

The  condor  prefers  dead  carcases  to  living  ani¬ 
mals,  though  he  subsists  on  both  :  it  also  seems 
that  he  pursues  birds  less  than  he  does  quadru¬ 
peds. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  A 
SEA  DEVIL. 


In  the  latitude  10?  15’  north,  longitude  355?, 
we  met  with  a  calm  that  delayed  us  several  days, 
and  in  the  interval  I  witnessed  a  phenomenon, 
which,  though  known  to  our  ship’s  crew,  was  to 
me  perfectly  novel. 

An  enormous  flat  fish,  of  the  ray  genus,  came 
and  swam  round  our  vessel.  It  differed  from  the 
common  ray,  however,  in  the  shape  of  its  head, 
which,  instead  of  being  pointed,  formed  a  crescent, 
and  from  the  extremities  of  the  semicircle  issued 
two  arms,  as  it  were,  which  the  sailors  called  horns. 
They  were  two  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  only  five 
inches  at  the  extremity.  This  monster,  they  told 
me,  was  called  the  sea  devil. 

A  few  hours  after  we  saw  two  others  with  this, 
one  of  which  was  so  extremely  large,  that  it  was 
computed  by  the  crew  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide. 
Each  swam  separately,  and  was  surrounded  by 
those  small  fish  which  usually  precede  the  shark, 
and  which  are  therefore  called  by  seamen  pilot 
fish  ;  lastly,  all  three  carried  on  each  of  their  horns 
a  white  fish,  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  arm,  and 
half  a  yard  long,  which  appeared  to  be  stationed 
there  on  duty. 

You  would  have  said  they  were  two  sentinels 
placed  to  keep  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  animal, 
to  inform  him  of  any  approaching  danger,  and  to 
guide  his  movements.  If  he  approached  too  near 
the  vessel  they  quitted  their  posts,  and  swimming 
briskly  before  led  him  away.  If  he  rose  too  high 
above  the  water,  they  passed  backward  and  forward 
over  his  back,  till  he  had  descended  deeper ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  swam  too  low,  they  disappear¬ 
ed  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them,  because,  no  doubt, 
they  were  passing  underneath,  as  in  the  preceding 
instance  they  had  passed  above  him.  Accordingly 
we  found  him  re-ascend  towards  the  surface,  and 
then  the  two  sentinels  reassumed  their  posts,  each 
on  his  horn. 

During  the  three  days  that  the  calm  continued, 
and  we  remained  motionless  for  want  of  wind, 
these  manoeuvres  were  many  times  repeated  before 
our  eyes  as  to  each  of  the  three  monsters. 

I  was  desirous  of  catching  one  of  them,  in  order 
to  examine  it  at  my  leisure.  But  when  I  proposed 
it  to  the  crew  they  treated  it  as  impossible.  How¬ 
ever,  on  my  promising  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine  to 
any  one  who  should  accomplish  it,  their  ardour 
was  roused  ;  and  the  attempt,  which  was  before 
deemed  impracticable,  was  now  only  difficult. 

They  all  ran  to  their  harpoons,  and  posted  them¬ 
selves  here  and  there  by  the  ship^s  side  in  readiness 
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to  strike.  A  sailor  standing  near  the  bowsprit, 
more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  struck  one  of  these 
fish  on  the  back,  then,  letting  out  his  line  that  he 
might  have  room  to  beat  about  and  tire  himself, 
he  at  last  towed  him  gradually  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  animal  lay  perfectly  motionless, 
and  we  made  no  doubt  of  easily  drawing  him  on 
deck.  One  harpoon,  however,  being  insufficient 
to  support  him,  particularly  as  it  had  penetrated 
but  a  little  way,  twelve  or  fifteen  more  were  struck 
into  him  at  once,  so  as  to  fix  him  completely ; 
several  hawsers  were  passed  round  his  body,  and 
he  was  thus  hoisted  on  board. 

This  was  the  least  of  the  three,  being  only  eight- 
and-twenty  feet  in  its  extreme  breadth,  and  one- 
and-twenty  in  length  from  the  extremity  of  its 
horns  to  that  of  the  tail.  The  tail,  which  was  thick 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  was  twenty-two  inches 
long. 

The  mouth,  placed  exactly  like  that  of  the  ray, 
was  wide  enough  to  swallow  a  man  with  ease. 
The  skin  was  white  under  the  belly,  and  bi’own  on 
the  back,  like  that  of  the  ray. 

We  reckoned  the  animal  to  weigh  not  less,  cer¬ 
tainly,  than  a  ton. 

About  twenty  small  sucking  fish  were  fastened 
to  different  parts  of  his  body  so  firmly,  that  they 
did  not  drop  off  when  he  was  hoisted  on  board, 
but  were  taken  with  him. 

Some  naturalists  have  said,  that  the  head  of  the 
sucking  fish  is  viscous  on  the  lower  part,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  rough  points,  similar  to  the  teeth  of  a 
file;  and,  according  to  them,  it  is  by  means  of 
these  two  qualities,  its  roughness  and  viscosity, 
that  it  is  enabled  to  adhere  to  other  fish. 

“  Figure  to  yourself,’’  says  one  of  them,  “  a 
row  of  nineteen  sharp-edged  and  dentated  laminae, 
placed  cross-wise,  and  issuing  immediately  from 
the  rim  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  you  will  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  part  with  which  the  remora  makes  it¬ 
self  fast.” 

This  description  is  exact  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
figure  and  number  of  the  dentated  laminae  ;  but  it 
places  them  on  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  whereas 
they  are,  in  reality,  on  the  upper.  Accordingly, 
when  the  remora  fixes  itself,  it  is  obliged  to  turn 
upon  its  back,  with  its  belly  upward. 

I  am  ignorant  whether  the  two  white  fish  that 
posted  themselves  on  the  arms  of  the  sea-devil,  and 
appeared  to  serve  him  as  pilots,  were  also  of  the 
remora  kind.  But  this  at  least  I  can  assert,  that 
they  appeared  to  stick  firmly  to  the  extremities  of 
the  arms  I  have  mentioned,  notwithstanding  the 
arms  were  in  continual  motion.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  if  these  white  fish  had  a  flat  surface, 
like  that  by  which  the  remora  adheres  to  other 
fish,  it  must  have  been  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  and  not  on  the  upper,  since  the  animal  con¬ 
tinued  in  its  natural  position,  and  had  no  occasion 
to  turn  over  to  fix  itself  at  its  post. 

It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  me,  if 
these  fish  had  remained  at  their  stations,  and  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  taken  with  the  sea-devil,  as 
I  should  then  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  them  ;  but  the  moment  the  first  harpoon  was 
thrown,  they  let  go  their  hold  and  disappeared. 

I  hoped,  however,  that  we  might  perchance 
catch  one  of  those  that  served  as  sentinels  to  the 


other  two  monsters,  which,  by  all  the  noise  we 
had  made,  had  not  been  driven  away.  Different 
baits  were  tried  for  them,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
when  the  bait  was  thrown  into  the  water,  they 
came  and  examined  it,  and  immediately  returned 
to  their  posts. 

I  do  not  at  present  recollect  that  any  naturalist 
has  spoken  of  these  white  remoras.  Yet  other 
travellers  besides  me  have  seen  them.  I  shall 
cite  on  this  head  Dubadier,  known  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  for  his  rare  and  ample  collections  of  the 
Crustacea  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  In  his  last 
voyage  this  naturalist  saw,  in  latitude  45'^  north, 
longitude  333°,  a  similar  ray,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  breadth, 
accompanied  by  its  two  white  pilots.  He  made  a 
drawing  of  it,  as  I  did  of  the  rays  which  I  saw, 
and  on  comparing  these  drawings,  the  fish  evi¬ 
dently  appear  to  be  of  the  same  species. 


The  Spouting  Repeieve. — Man,  and  his  inferi¬ 
ors,  the  brute  creation,  are  alike  subject  to  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  life ;  and  the  same  erratic  course  of 
events,  which  sometimes  lead  to  the  premature  de¬ 
struction  of  a  human  being,  may  likewise  produce 
the  too  early  sacrifice  of  a  quadruped,  unless  saved 
by  the  concurrence  of  accident.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  the  following  fact  is  illustrative.  A  very 
handsome  tame  fox  escaped  from  the  receptacle  in 
Edgware  Road  ;  hand-bills,  with  a  guinea  reward  for 
his  recovery,  were  circulated  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  but  no  information  whatever  could  be  obtained 
for  ten  days  after,  when  a  hay-salesman  riding  into 
the  yard,  and  enquiry  being  made  of  him,  he  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  heard  that  a  fox  had  been  caught  by 
Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Kingsbury,  with  greyhounds  a  few 
days  before,  and  being  taken  unhurt,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Hill,  of  Lower-Hall,  near  Edgware, 
and  was  to  be  turned  out  at  Stanmore  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  As  a  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  a 
messenger  was  instantly  dispatched  to  Mr.  Hill, 
who,  receiving  him  verv  politely,  consented  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  intended  sport  if  it  should  prove  the  fox 
in  question  ;  but  whether  the  fox  was  magnified  by 
the  light  of  the  candle,  or  the  messenger’s  eyes  dirni- 
7iished  by  the  hospitality  of  the  house,  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  though  certain  it  is,  he  declined  the  fox, 
saying,  “he  would  take  his  oath  the  fox  then  before 
him  was  not  the  identical  fox  that  was  lost.”  Re¬ 
turning  late  at  night  with  this  account,  and  the 
owner  of  the  fox  being  too  old  a  sportsman  to  believe 
a  native  fox  could  be  found  in  a  hedge-row  within 
six  miles  of  the  metropolis,  he  dispatched  one  of  his 
lads,  more  particularly  known  to  him,  by  five  in  the 
morning,  who,  arriving  just  as  he  was  going  to  be 
bagged  for  his  fatal  destination,  had  some  difficulty 
to  obtain  an  interview,  the  previous  messenger 
having  most  decisively  declined  the  fox  with  the 
before-mentioned  assertion  ;  but  prevailing  in  his 
application,  he  was  admitted,  and  whilst  the  stand- 
ers  by  stood  aloof  with  fear,  renard  instantly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  embraces  of  his  old  friend,  and  being 
by  him  carried  into  the  parlour  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Ladies,  and  the  no  less  curious  feminines  in  the 
kitchen,  was  returned  triumphant  to  his  old  home, 
where  he  afforded  occasional  sport  in  miniature  for 
two  brace  of  terriers,  thus  fully  verifying  the  philo  ¬ 
sophic  prediction  of  Macheath,  that 

The  wretch  of  to-day,  may  be  happy  to-morrow. 
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WAPETI  DEER.— PLATE. 


Our  present  number  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  a  male  specimen  of  the  Wapeti 
Deer  ;  an  animal  rather  of  the  buck  than  the 
stag  variety  of  the  tribe,  found,  we  believe,  in 
the  more  frigid  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  particularly  in  the  northern  i)arts  of  the 
vast  continent  of  America,  where  it  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  article  of  food  amongst  the 
natives.  The  various  accounts  of  this  animal 
do  not  exactly  agree  respecting  its  size,  some 
representing  it  as  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
Several  have  at  dillerent  times  fallen  under 
our  observation,  one  of  which  stood  nearly 
sixteen  hands,  though  we  have  no  doubt 
they  are  found  much  higher  in  their  native 
forests. 

If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  bulk 
of  this  creature  by  the  dimensions  of  its  horns, 
which  have  been  fortuitously  dug  up  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
we  might  naturally  enough  ascribe  them 
to  an  animal  of  corresponding  size,  viz., 
ten  feet  high.  Specimens  of  these  en¬ 
ormous  horns  we  have  frequently  seen, 
one  of  which  measured  nearly  eleven  feet 
wide,  from  tip  to  tip.  To  support  a  head, 
thus  extensively  and  heavily  furnished,  must 
have  required  no  trifling  strength  ;  and  as  in 
all  the  more  noble  animals,  nature  observes  a 
corresponding  symmetry,  we  may  conclude 
that  the,  size  of  the  animal  was  in  proportion 
to  its  horns.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  believe  the  accounts 
of  Dudley  and  Jocelyn,  who  state  that  the 
animals  have  been  found  fourteen  spans ; 
which,  at  nine  inches  to  a  span,  makes  the 
creature  about  eleven  feet  high.  Others  have 
extended  their  descriptions  to  twelve  and  four¬ 
teen  feet. 

The  legs  of  the  Wapeti  Deer  are  so  long  and 
the  neck  so  short,  that  they  cannot  graze  on 
level  ground,  but  are  obliged  to  browze  the 
tops  of  large  plants,  andtheleaves  and  tender 
branches  of  trees  ;  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  latter,  they  raise  themselves  on  their  hind 
feet,  and  from  their  size  are  enabled  to  stretch 
to  a  very  considerable  height.  In  some  of  their 
attitudes,  they  appear  rather  uncouth  ;  and, 
when  disturbed,  they  seldom  gallop,  but  make 
oft' in  a  trot,  which  the  length  of  their  legs  en¬ 
ables  them  to  do  not  only  with  ease,  but  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Their  olfactory  organs,  or  powers  of  smell, 
are  very  acute,  while  their  faculty  of  hearing 
is  supposed  to  be  still  superior,  which  renders 
them  difficult  of  approach  in  summer  ;  and 
the  Indians  then  creep  among  the  trees  and 
bushes  with  astonishing  dexterity  till  within 
gunshot.  In  winter,  when  the  snow  is  frozen 
sufficiently  hard  that  the  Indians  can  traverse 
it  with  their  snow  shoes,  they  are  frequently 
able  to  run  them  down,  as  their  slender  legs 


break  through  the  snow  at  every  step,  and 
plunge  them  up  to  the  belly.  When  the 
Wapeti  Deer  finds  escape  impossible,  it  will 
turn  and  stand  at  bay  ;  for  which  the  Indians 
are  prepared  ;  and  on  such  occasions  stab  the 
animal  with  knives  fixed  at  the  end  of  long 
sticks.  When  wounded,  they  will  frequently 
rush  at  the  hunters  with  desperate  fury. 

In  summer  the  Wapeti  Deer  frequent  the 
margins  of  rivers  and  lakes,  getting  into  the 
water  in  order  to  avoid  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  which  tor¬ 
ment  them  during  that  season.  They  are 
often  killed  by  the  Indians  while  crossing 
rivers,  or  swimming  from  the  mainland  to  the 
islands.  When  pursued  in  this  situation  they 
make  no  resistance.  The  young  ones  are  so 
simple,  that  Mr.  Hearne  says  he  saw  an  Indian 
in  North  America,  paddle  his  canoe  up  to  one 
of  them,  and  take  it  by  the  poll  without  the 
least  opposition ;  the  poor  harmless  animal 
seeming  at  the  time  as  contented  along  side 
the  canoe,  as  if  swimming  by  the  side  of  its 
dam,  and  looking  up  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
were  about  to  become  its  murderers  with  the 
most  fearless  innocence  ;  using  its  fore-feet 
almost  every  instant  to  clear  its  eyes  of  mos¬ 
quitoes,  which  at  the  time  were  remarkably 
numerous. 

Occasionally  the  Indians  assemble  in  multi¬ 
tudes  in  their  canoes,  and  form  with  them 
a  vast  crescent  towards  the  shore.  Large 
parties  then  go  into  the  woods,  surround  an 
extensive  tract,  let  loose  their  dogs,  and  press, 
with  loud  hallooing,  towards  the  water.  The 
alarmed  animals  fly  before  the  hunters  and 
plunge  into  the  lake,  where  they  are  killed 
with  lances  or  clubs  by  the  persons  prepared 
for  their  reception  in  the  canoes. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  enclose  a  large  piece 
of  ground  with  stakes,  woven  with  branches 
of  trees,  w'hich  form  tw^o  sides  of  a  triangle, 
the  bottom  opening  into  a  second  enclosure 
completely  tringular.  In  the  opening  are  hung 
snares  made  of  slips  of  raw  hides.  The  deer 
are  driven  by  a  party  in  the  woods  into  the 
first  enclosure,  and  some  endeavouring  to 
force  their  way  into  the  further  triangle,  are 
caught  in  the  snares  by  their  necks  or  horns; 
those  which  escape  the  snares  and  pass  the 
opening,  meet  their  fate  from  the  arrows  of 
the  hunters,  directed  at  them  from  all  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  animals  delight  in  cold  countries, 
feeding  upon  the  bark  of  trees  in  winter. 
When  the  country  is  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  they  herd  together  under  the  tall  pine 
trees,  strip  ofl'  the  bark,  and  remain  in  that 
part  of  the  forest  as  long  as  it  yields  them 
subsistence.  At  this  period,  the  natives  pre¬ 
pare  to  hunt  them,  particularly  when  the  sun 
begins  to  melt  the  snow  by  day,  which  is 
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frozen  again  at  night  ;  for  then  the  icy  crust 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  snow,  is  too 
weak  to  support  so  great  a  buJk,  and  conse¬ 
quently  retards  the  animars  motion,  as  we 
have  before  observed.  When  the  Indians 
therefore,  perceive  a  herd  at  a  distance,  they 
immediately  prepare  for  their  pursuit,  which 
is  not,  as  with  us,  the  sport  of  an  hour,  but  is 
attended  with  toil,  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  timorous  animal,  observing  the  approach 
of  its  enemies,  endeavours  to  escape,  but 
sinks  at  every  step  ;  still,  however,  it  makes 
its  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles  :  the 
snow,  which  is  usually  four  feet  deep,  yields 
to  its  weight,  and  embarrasses  its  speed  :  the 
sharp  ice  wounds  its  feet;  and  its  lofty  and 
spreading  horns  become  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  as  it  passes  along.  The 
branches,  however,  are  broke  with  ease ;  and 
wherever  the  deer  runs,  it  is  perceived  by 
the  track  which  it  thus  makes  in  the  forest. 
The  chase  lasts  in  this  manner  for  a  whole 
day  ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  two,  or  even  three  days  together  :  as 
the  pursuers  are  often  not  less  excited  by 
hunger  than  the  pursued  by  fear.  The  per¬ 
severance  of  the  Indians  generally  succeeds : 
the  man  who  first  gets  near  enough,  hurls  his 
lance,  with  unerring  aim,  which  wounds  the 
animal,  and  at  first  increases  its  efforts  to 
escape.  In  this  manner  the  deer  trots  heavily 
on,  till  its  pursuers  once  more  come  up 
and  repeat  the  blow  :  again  it  summons  suffici¬ 
ent  energy  to  get  ahead  ;  till  at  length,  tired 
and  spent  with  loss  of  blood,  it  sinks  like  a 
ruined  building,  and  makes  the  earth  shake 
beneath  its  fall. 

The  capture  of  this  animal  is  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  hunters.  The  flesh  (venison) 
is  well  tasted,  and  forms  nourishing  food. 
The  hide  is  strong,  and  so  thick  that  it  has 
been  known  to  repel  a  musket  ball ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  soft  and  pliable  ;  and,  when 
tanned,  the  leather  is  extremely  light,  yet 
very  lasting.  The  horns  are  not  less  useful, 
being  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
hartshorn  is  used. 

What  we  have  related  respecting  the  modes 
of  capturing  the  Wapeti  Deer  has  been, 
in  a  great  degree,  superseded  by  the 
use  of  the  gun,  particularly  of  the  rifle,  an 
engine  by  no  means  uncommon  amongst  the 
Indians,  especially  amongst  tribes  in  proximi¬ 
ty  with  the  white  man.  Constant  practice 
renders  the  Indians  remarkably  expert  in  ap- 
roaching  the  timid  animal ;  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  attaining  great  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  we  had  sufficient  proof,  some 
months  ago,  in  the  feats  of  Muc  Coonse,  the 
Michigan  Chief,  performed  at  the  Strand 
Theatre. 

We  are  told  that  these  animals  are  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tame  and  domesticate  ;  and  we  ought 
to  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  credenee  to 
the  statement,  since  another  variety  of  the 
tribe  (the  rein-deer,)  are  rendered  uncom¬ 
monly  familiar  and  serviceable  by  the  Lap¬ 
landers.  An  Indian  had,  at  the  factory  at 


HudsoiTs  Bay,  in  the  year  1777,  two  of  them 
so  tame,  that  vvhen  he  was  on  his  passage  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  in  a  canoe,  they  al¬ 
ways  followed  him  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  ;  and  at  night,  or  on  any  other  occasion, 
when  he  landed,  they  generally  came  and 
fondled  on  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
most  domestic  animals  would  have  done,  and 
never  offered  to  stray  from  the  tents.  He  did 
not,  however,  possess  these  interesting  ani¬ 
mals  long :  he  one  day  crossed  a  deep  bay  in 
one  of  the  lakes,  in  order  to  save  a  very  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  along  its  bank,  and  expected 
the  creatures  would,  as  usual,  follow  him 
round  ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  night,  they  did 
not  make  their  appearance ;  and,  as  the 
howling  of  wolves  was  heard  in  the  direction 
which  they  had  to  traverse,  it  is  supposed 
they  were  devoured  by  them,  as  they  were  ne¬ 
ver  afterwards  seen. 

Some  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  at 
New  York,  to  render  this  animal  useful  in 
agricultural  labours.  Mr.  Chancellor  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  the  president  of  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety,  had  two  of  them  broken  to  harness. 
Though  they  had  only  been  twice  bitted,  and 
were  two  years  old,  they  appeared  to  be 
equally  docile  with  colts  of  the  same  age. 
They  drew  freely,  and  went  a  steady  pace.  As 
they  trot  with  uncommon  speed,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  light  carriages,  they  would  out-travel 
the  horse.  They  are  a  long-lived  animal. 

The  females  have  from  one  to  three  young 
at  a  time,  and  generally  produce  them  towards 
the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  female,  like  the  hind  and  the  doc, 
is  destitute  of  horns. 

Like  all  other  deer,  the  animal  under  consi¬ 
deration  wants  the  gall  bladder ;  like  them 
also,  its  horns  fall  off'  and  are  renewed 
annually.  If  it  be  castrated  immediately  on 
casting  its  horns,  they  never  afterwards  re¬ 
appear.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  its  motions 
are  characterized  by  that  lightness,  and  easy 
elegance,  so  conspicuous  in  the  hart,  the  buck, 
and  the  roe. 

Such  is  the  Wapeti  deer,  the  largest  variety 
of  the  tribe,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  stag  of  China,  which,  we  are  told,  is  no 
taller  than  a  common  terrier  dog.  Three  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  deer  tribe  embellish  the  parks 
and  forests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  namely, 
the  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  roe 
deer  ;  the  latter,  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps, 
of  the  three,  we  have  frequently  seen  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland. 
It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  add  the 
Wapeti  to  the  number  of  our  native  deer,  as 
the  climale  of  this  country  is  well -suited  to 
its  constitution.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  (we  believe  abortively)  to  promote  the 
breeding  of  rein-deer  in  England.  This  coun¬ 
try  does  not  produce  the  kind  of  moss  upon 
which  the  animal  feeds  in  its  native  regions, 
nearer  the  Pole  :  hence  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  species.  The  rein-deer  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  varieties  of  the 
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tribe  by  what  may  be  called  a  very  obvious 
peculiarity— the  head  of  the  female  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  horns,  like  the  male,  only  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

^  A  sort  of  unmeaning  obstinacy  and  capri¬ 
ciousness  of  temper  pervade  all  kinds  of 
deep  the  males  occasionally  (particularly 
during  the  rutting  season,)  manifesting  fits  of 
ungovernable  and  dangerous  fury. 


AN  AMERICAN  SKETCH  OF  A 
TRUE  SPORTSMAN. 


Dear  C. — I  am  at  present  passing  a  few  weeks 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Judge  B.  who  is,  I 
need  not  tell  any  who  know  him,  a  real  gentleman, 
and  a  thorough-bred  sportsman.  He,  you  know, 
usually  collects  there  every  season  some  of  the 
brothers  of  the  rod  and  gun,  for  the  scientific  de¬ 
struction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wood  and  stream. 
When  I  arrived  at  his  house,  I  found  him  attend¬ 
ing  personally  to  the  feeding  of  a  fine  collection 
of  dogs,  whose  spacious  yard  and  neat  kennels 
ranged  around  it,  convinced  me  that  he  did  not, 
like  some  “  soidisant’^  sportsmen,  keep  more  dogs, 
than  he  could,  or  would,  comfortably  maintain. 
A  fine  pack  of  fox  and  deer  hounds,  three  or 
four  staunch,  heavy  built  Spanish  pointers,  and  a 
rough  spaniel,  formed  his  collection.  His  whole 
sporting  establishment  was  in  the  same  good  condi¬ 
tion.  1  will  not  bore  you  with  the  achievements  of 
the  company,  for  all  those  descriptions,  though  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  concerned,  serve  only  to  aggravate 
the  situation  of  one,  who  like  you,  are  cooped  up 
in  the  narrow  walls  of  a  city.  What  I  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  describe  to  you,  was  the  strain  of  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  the  old  gentleman  commented 
on  the  unsportsmanlike  practices  of  too  many  of 
our  countrymen.  He  considered  those  practices 
subversive  of  all  the  chivalric  spirit  which  should 
animate  the  true  sportsman ; — of  which  spirit,  he 
himself  is  a  fine  exponent.  If  we  wandered  on  a 
cloudy  morning  beside  a  dashing  trout  stream 
which  intersects  his  grounds,  he  would  look  with 
supreme  disguest  upon  our  preparations  for  bait 
fishing,  and  when  his  superior  skill  enabled  him 
to  surpass  our  feeble  efforts,  he  would  exultingly 
say,  “  the  trout  in  my  waters  feed  on  nothing  but 
thefly.^^  He  was  excessively  annoyed  when  a 
city  gentleman,  of  the  party,  found  a  three  pounder 
in  the  shallows,  and  speared  it  with  the  lance  in 
the  but  of  his  London  made  rod.  He  would  have 
put  it  into  deepwater  and  ti Listed  to  its  gratitude 
to  let  itself  be  caught  secundum  artem.  He  has 
taken  great  pains  to  have  legal  protection  afforded 
to  the  fish  and  game  during  the  breeding  season  ; 
and  I  recollect  one  occasion,  when  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  being  a  guest  at  a  dinner  party  where 
woodcock  were  served  up  out  of  season,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  exercising  his  legal  authority  to 
punish  that  violation  of  the  law.  He  is  wonder¬ 
fully  punctual  in  all  his  sporting  engagements ; 
and  once  when  a  party  of  fox  hunters  were  starting 
from  their  trysting-place,  and  discovered  the  Judge 
to  be  absent,  notwithstanding  their  watches  called 
time,’'  they  concluded  to  wait,  and  sure  enough 
when  they  corrected  their  watches  at  sunrise,  they 


found  him  exact.  He  is  particularly  careful  about 
his  gun  and  rod,  &c.,  the  former  of  which  he  al¬ 
ways  cleans  himself  after  a  day’s  sport,  and  would 
consider  it  a  species  of  ingratitude  to  neglect  either 
that,  or  his  dogs  and  horse,  for  his  personal  com¬ 
fort.  He  never  borrows  a  gun  or  angling-rod,  and 
would  think  a  man  but  a  cockney  sportsman  who 
would.  In  the  pursuit  of  deer,  he  prefers  the  wild 
excitement  of  “  driving,”  where  the  animal  has 
some  chance  for  his  life,  where  one  is  obliged  to 
take  a  running  shot,  to  the  skulking  subtlety  and 
murderous  certainty  of  the  still  hunt.  He  consi¬ 
ders  it  criminal  to  kill  more  game  than  can  be 
consumed  before  it  spoils,  and  has  much  of  that 
personal  affection  toward  the  game  which  Mr. 
Cooper  has  so  well  depicted  in  that  admirable 
sketch.  Leather  Stocking.  I  believe,  if  he  could, 
he  would  make  the  shooting  of  a  gamebird,  sitting, 
a  capital  offence  ;  and,  certainly,  killing  game  out 
of  season  would  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
high  treason. 

On  the  turf  his  proceedings  have  been  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  principles  of  strict  honour,  but  he 
soon  quitted  that  amusement,  for,  at  the  time  of 
his  youth,  the  turf  was  not  so  well  regulated  as  at 
present,  and  he  found  much  to  disgust  his  sports¬ 
manlike  feelings  in  the  trickery  and  jockeying 
which  he  encountered.  His  library  is  furnished 
with  all  the  works  on  sporting,  from  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  single-hearted  Walton,  to  the  fine 
work  of  Colonel  Hawker,  which,  for  its  practical 
character  and  true  sporting  spirit,  should  be  the 
guide  of  every  young  shooter.  The  study  of  the 
sporting  poets,  Somerville,  Gay,  &c.,  has  given  to 
the  old  gentleman  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm,  which 
raises  him  far  above  the  mere  game  destroyers, 
who  think  of  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  animals.  Judge  B. 
reminds  me  much  of  Judge  Temple,  in  the  Pio¬ 
neers,  who  is  a  model  for  sportsmen — witness  his 
solicitude  to  preserve  the  game  and  fish  from  that 
poaching  scamp,  Richard  Jones.  Adieu,  my  dear 
C.  and  when  you  become  a  sportsman  take  the 
Judge  for  your  pattern. 

Ever  yours,  J.  V.  S. 


A  MAN  AND  TIGER  COMBAT, 


The  next  scene  was  of  a  far  more  awful  character. 
A  man  entered  the  arena  armed  with  only  a  Cooro’ 
knife,  and  clothed  in  short  trousers,  which  barely 
covered  his  hips,  and  extended  half  way  down 
the  thighs.  The  instrument  which  he  wielded  in  his 
right  hand  was  a  heavy  blade,  something  like  the 
coulter  of  a  plough,  about  two  feet  long,  and  full 
three  inches  wide,  gradually  diminishing  towards 
the  handle,  with  which  it  formed  a  right-angle.  This 
knife  is  used  with  great  dexterity  by  the  Cooro-s  • 
beiiig  swung  round  in  the  hand  before  the  blow  is 
inflicted,  and  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  intended  to  he  struck,  with  a  force  and  effect 
truly  astounding. 

The  champion  who  now  presented  himself  before 
the  Rajah,  was  about  to  be  opposed  to  a  tiger  which 
he  volunteered  to  encounter  almost  naked,  and  armed 
only  with  the  weapon  I  have  just  described.  He 
was  rather  tall,  with  a  slight  figure,  but  his  chest 
was  deep,  his  arms  strong  and  muscular.  His  legs 
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were  thin,  yet  the  action  of  the  muscles  were  percep¬ 
tible  with  every  movement ;  whilst  the  freedom  of 
his  gait,  and  the  few  contortions  he  performed  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  hazardous  enterprize  in  which  he 
was  about  to  engage,  showed  that  he  possessed  un¬ 
common  activity,  combined  with  no  ordinary  degree 
of  strength.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
absolutely  sublime  when  he  gave  the  signal  for  the 
tiger  to  he  let  loose  ;  it  was  the  very  concentration 
of  moral  energy — the  index  of  a  high  and  settled  re¬ 
solution.  His  body  glistened  with  the  oil  which  had 
been  rubbed  over  it  in  order  to  promote  the  elasticity 
of  his  limbs.  He  raised  his  arm  for  several  moments 
above  his  head  when  he  made  the  motion  to  admit 
his  enemy  into  the  area.  The  bars  of  a  large  cage 
were  instantly  lifted  from  above  ;  a  huge  royal  tiger 
sprang  forward  and  stood  before  the  Coorg,  waving 
his  tail  slowly  backward  and  forward,  erecting  the 
hair  upon  it,  and  uttering  a  suppressed  growl.  The 
animal  first  looked  at  the  man,  then  at  the  gallery 
where  the  Rajah  and  his  court  were  seated  to  see  the 
sjiorts,  but  did  not  appear  at  all  easy  in  its  present 
state  of  freedom  :  it  w'as  evidently  confounded  at  the 
novelty  of  its  position.  After  a  short  survey,  it 
turned  suddenly  round  and  bounded  into  its  cage  ; 
from  which  the  keepers,  who  stood  above,  beyond 
the  reach  of  mischief,  tried  to  force  it  but  in  vain. 
The  bars  where  then  dropped,  and  several  crackers 
fastened  to  its  tail,  which  projected  through  one  of 
the  intervals. 

A  lighted  match  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
Coorg,  the  bars  were  again  raised,  and  the  crackers 
ignited.  The  tiger  now  darted  into  the  arena  with  a 
terrible  yell ;  and  while  the  crackers  were  explod¬ 
ing,  it  leaped,  turned,  and  writhed  as  if  in  a  state 
of  frantic  excitement.  It  at  length  crouched  in  a 
corner,  gnarling  as  a  cat  does  when  alarmed.  Mean¬ 
while  its  retreat  had  been  cut  off  by  securing  the 
cage.  During  the  explosion  of  the  crackers,  the 
Coorg  stood  watching  his  enemy,  and  at  length  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  it  with  a  slow  but  firm  step.  The 
tia'er  roused  itself  and  retreated,  the  fur  on  its  back 
being  erect,  and  its  tail  apparently  dilated  to  twice 
the  usual  size.  It  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  com¬ 
mence  hosilities,  but  its  resolute  foe  was  not  to  be 
evaded.  Fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  deadly 
tcreature,  he  advanced  with  the  same  measured  step, 
£he  tiger  retreating  as  before,  but  still  presenting  his 
ront  to  the  enemy.  The  Coorg  now  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  ;  then  moving  slowly  backward,  the  tiger 
raised  itself  to  its  full  height,  curved  its  back  to  tlie 
necessary  segment  for  a  spring,  and  lashed  its  tail, 
evidently  meditating  mischief.  The  man  continued 
to  retire  •,  and  so  soon  as  he  was  at  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  the  fixed  expression  of  his  eye  was  no 
longer  distinguishable,  the  ferocious  brute  made  a 
sudden  bound  forward,  crouched,  and  sprung  with  a 
short,  sharp  growd.  Its  adversary,  fully  prepared 
for  this,  leaped  actively  on  one  side,  and  as  the  tiger 
reached  the  ground,  swung  round  his  heavy  knife 
and  brought  it  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  hind  leg,  just  above  the  joint.  The  bone  was 
instantly  severed,  and  the  tiger  effectually  prevented 
from  making  a  second  spring.  The  wounded  beast 
roared  ;  but  turning  suddenly  on  the  Coorg,  who  had 
by  this  time  retreated  several  yards,  advanced  fiercely 
upon  him,  his  wounded  leg  hanging  loose  in  the  skin, 
showing  that  it  was  broken.  The  tiger,  now  excited 
to  a  pitch  of  reckless  rage,  rushed  forward  upon  its 
three  legs  towards  its  adversary,  who  stood  with  his 
heavy  knife  upraised,  calmly  awaiting  the  encounter. 
As  soon  as  the  savage  creature  was  wdthin  his  reach, 
he  brought  down  the  ponderous  weapon  upon  its 
jjead  with  a  force  which  nothing  could  resist,  laid 


open  the  skull  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  vanquished  foe 
fell  dead  at  his  feet.  He  then  wiped  the  knife  on  the 
animal’s  hide,  made  a  dignified  salaam  to  the  Rajah, 
and  retired  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  spec¬ 
tators. — Oriental  Annual. 


The  Chimpanzee. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  Zoological  Society  for  scientific  business,  held  at 
on  Tuesday  week,  William  Yarrell,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Bennett,  the  secretary,  read  some 
observations  by  Mr.  Broderip  on  the  habits  of  this 
singular  animal,  which  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  collection  at  the  gardens.  It  was  brought  from 
the  south-west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  natives 
from  whom  it  was  obtained  said  that  it  came  from 
about  120  miles  in  the  interior.  The  mother  was 
with  it  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  and  was  about 
dj  feet  in  height.  The  animal  in  question  is  a  male, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  and  supposed  to  be  about 
a  twelvemonth  old.  Whilst  on  his  voyage  to  this 
country  he  was  very  lively,  manifested  great  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  sailors,  and  was  very  active  in  climb¬ 
ing  the  rigging.  When  first  seen  by  Mr.  Broderip 
he  was  sitting  on  the  lap  of  a  female,  in  the 
keeper’s  apartments  at  the  Menagerie,  and  showed 
so  much  attachment  to  his  nurse,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  would  permit  her  to  go  about  her  oc¬ 
cupations,  evidently  considering  her  as  his  foster- 
mother.  Any  natural  surface  he  was  content 
with  examining  with  his  sight  and  touch,  but  any 
artificial  substance  he  always  submitted  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  scrutiny  of  his  teeth.  By  his  nurse  he  was 
familiarly  called  “  Tommy,”  and  his  attempts  at 
speaking  in  reply  were  like  the  vain  efforts  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  person  striving  to  articulate. 
When  put  before  a  looking-glass  his  behaviour 
was  exactly  like  that  of  an  infant  or  savage  placed 
under  similar  circumstances,  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  by  the  touch  if  there  were  anything  sub¬ 
stantial  behind.  When  offered  a  glass  of  sherry, 
he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  drank  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  be  agreeable  to  his  taste. 
A  cocoa  nut  being  presented  to  him,  he  threw  it 
down  several  times  successively  upon  the  floor,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  it,  anxious  to  get  at  its 
contents.  To  ascei’tain  the  effects  of  fear,  a  python 
was  brought  in  a  hamper  into  the  room,  at  which 
he  manifested  the  utmost  horror  and  aversion, 
retreating  to  his  keeper,  and  evidently  seeking  his 
protection.  He  is  very  partial  to  swinging,  sitting 
like  a  child,  and  holding  the  rope  on  each  side 
with  his  hands.  His  intelligence  is  evidently 
different  from  that  of  a  dog,  and  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  the  human  species.  When  at 
liberty  he  is  very  playful,  and  his  expressive  looks 
show  an  evident  desire  to  court  the  good  opinion 
of  those  who  are  in  his  company.  He  is  remarka¬ 
bly  docile  and  obedient  to  orders,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  having  climbed  up  to  a  window  and  opened 
it,  when  it  was  feared  he  would  make  his  escajie, 
on  being  called  by  the  keeper  by  his  familiar  name, 
he  immediately  closed  and  fastened  the  window 
and  descended.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a 
wrinkled  old  man,  and  being  dressed  in  a  Guernsey 
frock  and  little  woollen  cap,  when  in  his  cage,  hav¬ 
ing  a  singular  propensity  of  holding  his  hands  up 
to  the  ceiling,  he  was  actually  mistaken  by  a  party 
who  came  to  inspect  him  for  a  plasterer  engaged 
in  repairing  it.  He  has  the  inquisitiveness  of  a 
child,  more  than  the  disposition  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  and  appears  to  ])ossess  the  power  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  same  idea  longer,  and  directing  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  object  with  gravity  for  some  time  with- 
oqt  wandering, 
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HIS  MAJESTY'S  BREEDING  STUD,  AT  HAMPTON 

COURT. 


In  our  last  number  but  one,  we  observed 
that,  through  the  polite  attention  of  Colonel 
Wemyss,  we  were  permitted  to  procure  por¬ 
traits  of  the  splendid  Arabian  horses,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  to  William  IV. 
which  decorated  our  publication  for  the 
month  of  October.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  allowed  to  go  through  the  paddocks, 
which  afforded  us  a  real  treat.  These  pad- 
docks,  formed  on  land,  and  in  a  situation 
admirably  calculated  for  the  purpose,  are 
very  numerous,  and  were  laid  out  under  the 
direction  of  George  IV.  The  establishment 
is  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  by  far  that 
ever  fell  under  our  observation,  and  in  every 
respect  manifests  a  decided  superiority. 

We  proceeded  to  the  stable  which  con¬ 
tained  The  Colonel,  bred  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Petre,  of  Stapylton  Park,  near  Pontefract, 
winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  a  few 
years  back.  We  found  our  old  acquaintance 
— not  with  a  new  face,  as  his  countenance 
remains  unaltered — but  increased  in  bulk  ;  he 
was  in  splendid  condition !  we  were  sur¬ 
prised,  on  pressing  our  hands  down  his  legs, 
to  find  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
Colonel  is  a  very  handsome  horse,  we  never 
recollect  a  handsomer,  at  least  of  his  class  ; 
The  Colonel  being  what  is  well  understood 
by  the  term  a  compact  horse.  That  The  Colo- 
neUs  stock  has  not  hitherto  maintained  the 
renown  of  their  sire,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  mares ;  since  very 
superior  produce,  under  proper  circum¬ 
stances,  might  very  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a  horse  in  the  vigour  of  life,  with  a 
sound  robust  constitution,  free  from  blemish, 
and  which  had  proved  himself  a  superior 
racer.  However,  in  the  selection  of  mares, 
judgment  should  be  exercised  :  we  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked  that  the  Colonel  is  a  compact 
horse,  the  mares,  therefore,  which  are  put  to 
him  should  present  a  conformation  somewhat 
the  reverse,  particularly  if  breeding  for  the 
turf  be  the  object.  Were  w'e  about  to  breed 
hunters.  The  Colonel  should  be  the  stallion 
we  would  select  for  the  purpose,  to  whom  we 
would  put  powerful  thorough-bred  mares,  or, 
at  least  as  nearly  thorough -bred  as  possible. 
In  height  The  Colonel  is  fifteen  two,  large 
round  barrel,  good  legs,  and  altogether  very 
powerful. 

Actason,  the  sire  of  General  Chasse,  came 
next  under  our  observation.  This  horse  pre¬ 
sents  more  of  the  genuine  racing  form,  per¬ 
haps,  than  The  Colonel,  and  as  a  proof  of 
superior  quality  as  a  stallion  General  Chasse 
is  an  instance.  Rubini,  by  St.  Patrick,  is  a 
fine  animal,  rather  too  long,  however,  from 
the  knee  to  the  ground. 


We  saw  Rachel,  sister  to  Moses,  with  a 
Sultan  foal  at  her  foot,  and  in  foal  to 
Reveller;  and  also  Miss  O’Neil,  with  a  colt 
foal  by  Peter  Lely.  Sister  to  Green  Mantle 
presented  herself,  with  a  colt  foal  at  her  foot 
by  The  Colonel ;  the  foal  showed  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  the  points  of  the  sire  ;  and  though 
not  quite  so  large  as  might  have  been  wished, 
is  a  promising  animal. 

The  yearling,  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  an 
Arab  mare,  did  not  appear  remarkably  pro¬ 
mising  ;  but  we  thought  better  of  the  foal 
which  this  Arabian  mare  had  at  her  foot  (by 
The  Colonel.)  But  is  the  mare  in  question 
a  genuine  Arabian  ?  In  colour  she  is  a  ffea- 
bitten  grey,  (a  favourite  colour  with  the 
Arabs),  her  form,  however,  though  showing 
some  Arabian  points,  is  decidedly  objection¬ 
able.  Her  shoulders  are  short,  coarse,  thick, 
and  upright,  her  head  sour  and  heavy  ;  if, 
therefore,  she  be  an  Arabian,  she  possessesbut 
very  meagre  pretensions  to  beauty.  W e  are  told 
the  Arabians  are  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  mares  ;  and,  from  the  few  which  have 
reached  this  country,  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  it:  however,  no  great  loss  could  be 
sustained  in  allowing  the  mare  in  question  to 
depart  from  the  sultry  regions  of  the  East,  to 
visit  the  cooler  climate  of  this  country,  the 
stock  of  which  can  experience  no  improve¬ 
ment  from  her — if,  at  least,  the  principle  be 
admitted  of  like  producing  like. 

The  Arabians,  it  is  very  well  known,  live 
principally  by  plunder ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
organized  robbers  ;  in  their  marauding  ex¬ 
cursions  they  prefer  mares  to  horses,  we  are 
told,  as  the  latter  (being  entire)  are  apt  to 
neigh,  and  thus,  perhaps,  give  the  alarm. 
The  preference  given  by  the  Arabs  to  mares, 
receives  further  confirmation  from  a  very 
interesting  anecdote,  which  has  appeared  in 
print,  but  which  will,  nevertheless,  bear 
recital  in  this  place. 

“  The  whole  stock  of  a  poor  Arabian  of 
the  Desert,  consisted  of  a  beautiful  mare  ; 
this  the  French  consul  at  Said  offered  to  pur¬ 
chase,  with  the  intention  of  sending  her  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Arab,  pressed  by 
want,  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at  length 
consented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  named. 
The  consul  wrote  to  France  for  permission  to 
close  the  bargain,  and,  having  obtained  it, 
sent  the  information  immediately  to  the  Arab. 
The  man,  so  poor  as  to  possess  only  a  miser¬ 
able  rag,  a  covering  for  his  body,  arrived  with 
his  magnificent  courser.  He  dismounted,  and 
looking  at  the  gold,  and  then  steadfastly  at 
the  mare,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  : — ‘  To  whom  is 
it  (he  exclaimed)  that  I  am  going  to  yield  thee 
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up?  To  Europeans?  who  will  tie  thee  close! 
who  will  beat  thee !  who  will  render  thee 
miserable  !  Return  with  me,  my  beauty  !  my 
jewel !  and  glad  the  hearts  of  my  children  1^ 
As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  he  sprang 
upon  her  back,  and  was  out  of  sight  almost 
in  a  moment/^ 

The  Arabians  never  beat  their  horses  ;  they 
treat  them  gently ;  they  speak  to  them,  and 
seem  to  hold  a  discourse  ;  they  use  them  as 
friends,  and  never  attempt  to  urge  them  to 
increased  speed  by  the  application  of  the 
whip  or  spur,  except  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
need.  As  the  Arabians  have  no  other  house 
but  a  tent  to  live  in,  this  also  serves  them  for 
a  stable;  so  that  the  mare,  the  foal,  the  hus¬ 
band,  the  wife,  and  the  children,  lie  all  toge¬ 
ther  indiscriminately.  The  little  children  are 
often  seen  upon  the  body  or  the  neck  of  the 
mare,  while  these  continue  inoffensive  and 
harmless. 

The  Arabians  dress  their  horses  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  with  the  utmost  care.  They 
wash  their  legs  and  feet,  as  well  as  the  mane 
and  tail ;  but  they  never  cut  the  mane  and 
tail,  and  seldom  comb  them,  lest  they  should 
thin  the  hair.  They  give  them  nothing  to  eat 
during  the  day,  but  water  once  or  twice;  and 
at  sunset  they  hang  a  bag  to  their  heads 
which  contains  half  a  bushel  of  clean  barley, 
which  they  eat  during  the  night,  and  the  bag 
is  taken  away  the  next  morning.  They  are 
turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  the  grass  is  tolerably  high,  at 
which  time  the  mares  receive  the  stallion. 
When  spring  has  passed  away,  they  are  taken 
from  the  pasture,  and  get  neither  grass  nor 
hay  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  barley  is 
their  only  food,  except  now  and  then  a  little 
straw.  The  foal  is  neither  saddled  nor  bridled 
till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  two  or  two-and- 
a-half  years.  The  horses  of  the  Arabians  are 
always  kept  ready  saddled  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  from  morning  till  sunset,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  against  surprise.  Such,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  some  of  whom  profess  to  have  been  eye 
witnesses,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  most 
elegant  quadruped  in  nature  is  treated  in 
his  native  regions.  We  have  a  much  superior 
method  of  management  in  this  country.  Yet 
of  all  the  Arabian  horses  which  have  fallen 
under  our  observation,  we  never  recollect  one 
which  was  blemished,  or  whose  constitution 
did  not  appear  sound  and  vigorous.  Barley 
is  not  found  to  agree  with  horses  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  climate  of  course  makes  a  very  great 
difference. 

Passing  from  the  grey  Arabian  mare,  we 
successively  saw  Antiope,  by  Sultan,  Miss 
Craven,  Elfrida,  Zarifa,  Ada,  Pera,  &c.  &c., 
till  we  came  in  contact  with  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  favourite,  Fleur  de  Lis,  in  foal  to 
Emilius.  Fleur  de  Lis  would  no  doubt  have 
won  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  in  her  year,  but 
for  the  accident  of  her  falling:  she  is  one  of 
the  finest  mares  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
turf;  and,  by  her  running,  proved  that  she 


not  only  possessed  superior  speed,  but  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  endurance  also.  She  is 
sixteen  hands  high,  perhaps  a  little  more,  as 
we  judged  from  standing  up  to  her  ;  formed  in 
the  true  raciPg  mould,  very  handsome,  save 
and  except  her  head,  which  is  heavy  and 
much  resembling  the  Orville  family  charac¬ 
teristic. 

We  visited  every  paddock  (and  there  are 
many),  saw  a  great  number  of  brood  mares, 
yearlings,  and  foals,  the  whole  looking  re¬ 
markably  well :  we  found  every  thing  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  establishment  consequently 
conducted  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The 
stock  of  The  Colonel  predominated,  and  was 
easily  recognisable  from  the  impress  of  the 
sire,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  counte¬ 
nances. 

We  saw  at  least  half  a  score  mares  of  large 
size,  well  calculated  for  an  experimental 
cross  with  the  Arabian  horses,  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  sent  by  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  ;  but  on  hint¬ 
ing  this  idea  to  one  of  the  attendants,  we 
found  such  an  experiment  was  not  likely  to 
be  put  to  the  test,  as  it  was  observed  that  a 
year  would  thus  be  lost :  which  means,  when 
interpreted,  that  the  first  cross  was  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  value,  or  at  least  not  able  to 
race.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that 
Lath,  the  produce  of  Roxana  and  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian,  proved  himself  a  superior 
racer,  as  did  Regulus,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
the  stock  of  this  celebrated  stallion,  who  was 
much  smaller  than  the  Arabians  belonging  to 
the  King,  and  his  racing  points  by  no  means 
superior.  It  will  be  said  our  own  stallions 
are  superior  to  the  Arabian  horse  ;  and  we 
willingly  allow  that  they  possess  more  strength 
and  greater  speed,  owing  to  the  very  superior 
size  which  they  have  attained  under  English 
management:  their  stride  is  larger,  but,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  their  shoulders  are  not  so  well 
placed,  their  quarters  so  well  set  in  and  ex¬ 
pansive,  their  gaskins  so  powerful  (speaking 
by  comparison),  their  thighs  so  well  let  down  ; 
and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  great  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  which  our  racer  has  at¬ 
tained,  we  are  of  opinion,  he  is  still  suscep¬ 
tible  of  improvement ;  and  the  observation 
may  consequently  be  extended  to  the  hunter, 
as  well  as  to  saddle  horses  in  general.  The 
front  animal  of  the  embellishment  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  last  number  but  one,  is  the 
finer  horse  of  the  two  ;  and,  after  looking 
him  well  over,  our  opinion  was,  that  as  far  as 
related  to  the  developement  of  the  principles 
of  power  and  speed,  his  equal  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  the  aggregate  racing  stud  of 
Great  Britain. 

Considerable  impurity  yet  remains  in  the 
blood  of  our  racers,  as  may  be  perceived  from 
the  following  notice,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  late  Dr.  Parry.  In  the  pedigree 
of  Marske,  the  sire  of  Eclipse,  there  are  six¬ 
teen  crosses,  with  seven  different  Turkish 
stallions ;  three  crosses  with  two  Barb  stal¬ 
lions  ;  four  crosses  only  with  three  Arabian 
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stallions ;  and  one  cross  with  a  Royal  colt. 
Of  females,  eight  crosses  of  royal  mares,  one 
cross  of  a  Barb  mare,  and  two  crosses  of  as¬ 
serted  Arabian  mares. 

On  the  maternal  side,  or  that  of  Spiletta, 
the  dam  of  Eclipse,  there  are  eight  crosses 
with  three  different  Turkish  stallions,  two 
crosses  with  two  Barb  stallions,  and  one 
cross  with  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  Ofma,res, 


there  are  of  those  called  Royal  seven  crosses, 
of  Barbs  two  crosses,  of  Arabians  none. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  the 
Godolphin  Arabian,  there  are  in  all  twenty- 
four  crosses  with  Turkish  horses,  five  crosses 
with  Barbs,  four  crosses  with  Arabians,  and 
one  with  a  Royal  colt ;  and  fifteen  crosses  of 
Royal  mares,  three  of  Barb  mares,  and  two  of 
pretended  Arabian  mares. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


THE  RESTIVE  OR  RESTY  HORSE. 

No  description  which  ever  yet  appeared  on 
paper  has  given  a  correct  idea  of  the  subject  un¬ 
der  consideration  ;  and  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
world,  namely,  that  those  who  have  written  upon 
it  were  most  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  must 
constitute  its  very  essence,  practical  knowledge. 
There  are  various  degrees  of  restiveness  in  horses : 
the  first  arises  from  a  trifling  degree  of  obstinacy 
of  disposition,  which  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
following  manner  : — If,  on  returning  from  a  jour¬ 
ney,  the  rider  should  attempt  to  reach  home  by 
a  different  road  from  that  to  which  the  horse  has 
been  accustomed,  and  which  the  horse  suspects 
does  not  lead  to  his  stable,  he  will  testify  symp¬ 
toms  of  unwillingness  to  proceed  according  to  his 
rider’s  wishes,  even  to  the  extent  of  rearing;  but, 
if  pulled  round,  will  go  on  without  further 
trouble.  Many  horses,  good  tempered  and  will¬ 
ing  in  general,  will  show  disobedience  to  this  ex¬ 
tent.  1  rode,  for  two  years,  a  good  little  Irish 
horse,  which  would  occasionally  rebel  in  this  way, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
pleasant  horse  to  ride. 

There  are  others  which  will  carry  this  disposi¬ 
tion  to  a  much  greater  extent,  will  resort  to  dis¬ 
obedience  oftener,  and  are  consequently  more 
troublesome,  and  more  dangerous. 

The  next  degree  of  restiveness  arises  from  a 
lazy,  bad  disposition.  I  will  exemplify  it.  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  I  accidentally  purchased  a 
thorough-bred  grey  mare  for  a  trifling  sum.  I 
met  with  her  in  a  large  town  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  she  (like  most  restive  horses)  went 
quietly  and  even  willingly  in  the  street,  and  so 
long  as  she  entertained  no  suspicion  that  it  was 
intended  to  take  her  far  from  the  stable.  I  resided  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  sent  my  servant 
the  following  day,  to  fetch  her  home.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the 
mare  refused  to  carry  him  further ;  and  the  man, 
not  being  a  superior  rider,  dismounted  and  led  her. 
This  circumstance,  however,  he  did  not  mention 
to  me.  In  the  stable,  this  mare  was  as  quiet  and 
as  good  tempered  as  possible ;  it  was  not  till  after  a 
lapse  of  several  days  that  I  got  upon  her  back, 
and  had  not  proceeded  one  hundred  yards  before  I 
began  to  suspect  her  disposition.  She  pointed  her 
ears  forward,  breathed  hard,  and  was  prepared  to 


stare  and  affect  to  be  frightened  at  any  object 
which  came  in  her  way.  However,  I  did  not  let 
her  perceive  that  I  noticed  these  indications  of 
vice,  or  we  should  have  come  to  battle  sooner,  as 
an  animal  of  this  description  very  soon  discovers 
if  the  rider  be  timid  or  awkward.  We  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  about  four  miles,  when  she  thought  proper 
to  shy  at  a  post,  started  and  turned  suddenly 
back.  I  twisted  her  round  several  times,  gave 
her  the  steel  once  only,  and  she  went  on. 

About  a  mile  further,  she  refused  to  pass  a 
stable-yard ;  I  resorted  to  the  same  expedient 
and  with  the  same  success.  I  was  enabled  to 
ride  her  afterwards  with  little  trouble  ;  but,  as 
she  possessed  neither  sufficient  speed  nor  power  for 
my  purpose,  I  sold  her.  This  animal’s  restiveness 
proceeded  entirely  from  a  cunning  and  lazy  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  but  she  was  not  the  less  dangerous  on  that 
account. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  years  since,  after  bar¬ 
gaining  for  a  fine  chestnut  mare,  reserved  the  con¬ 
dition,  that  I  should  ride  her  a  few  miles.  She 
went  unwillingly,  and  when  about  two  miles  from 
home,  refused  to  proceed  further.  I  sat  quietly 
on  her  back  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds, 
she  began  to  move  stern  foremost,  and  continued 
this  retrograde  motion  for  about  twenty  yards, 
when  I  twisted  her  round  several  times,  placed 
her  head  in  the  direction  I  wished  to  pursue,  and 
gave  her  the  steel  very  freely.  About  two  miles  fur¬ 
ther  brought  me  to  an  inn  by  the  road-side,  when 
she  made  a  rush  to  the  stable-yard,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  crush  my  leg  against  the  wall :  this 
I  frustrated  by  bending  her  head  to  the  wall, 
where,  however,  she  endeavoured  to  remain :  she 
hung  like  a  dead  weight,  and  appeared  as  sulky 
and  as  savage  as  possible.  I  adopted  those  modes 
and  manoeuvres  which  the  reader  will  find  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  head.  Management  of  the 
Restive  and  the  Vicious  Horse,  and  reached  the 
end  of  my  journey.  As  I  expected,  this  mare 
came  home  without  manifesting  restiveness,  or 
vice  of  any  kind.  She  was  a  very  dangerous 
brute,  and  a  bad  goer  into  the  bargain.  I  have 
often  heard  it  very  thoughtlessly  and  very  igno¬ 
rantly  asserted,  that  restive  and  vicious  horses, 
when  once  reduced  to  obedience,  generally  evince 
superior  powers  of  speed  and  strength ;  or,  in 
other  words,  are  superior  animals ;  which  is  quite 
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a  mistaken  notion,  as  the  qualities  just  mentioned 
must  depend  on  animal  organization  :  there  must 
be  the  requisite  form  to  produce  these  etfects. 

Many  restive  horses  will  go  well  enough  in 
company.  Some  years  ago,  a  dealer  offered  me  a 
very  fine-looking  horse  at  what  I  thought  a  very 
moderate  figure,  or  price,  and  I  was  disposed  to 
purchase  him  ;  but  made  a  previous  trial,  the  sine 
qua  non.  The  animal  appeared  well  calculated 
for  hunting,  and  he  was  represented  as  perfect  in 
the  business.  On  going  to  meet  the  hounds  with 
him,  the  dealer’s  brother  accompanied  me,  on  ano¬ 
ther  horse ;  and  although  the  animal  on  w'hich  I 
was  mounted  manifested  no  unruly  disposition  as 
we  proceeded  to  the  fixture,  there  was  something  in 
his  manner  which  excited  my  suspicion,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  case  with  most,  if  not  all,  restive 
horses.  A  hare  was  soon  found ;  and  the  horse 
went  well,  and  took  several  fences  in  good  style. 
At  length  the  dealer’s  brother  and  myself  became 
separated,  when,  as  I  expected,  the  horse  in  ques¬ 
tion  displayed — not  the  cloven  foot — but  a  most 
villainous  disposition.  The  next  jump  he  refused; 
and  although  I  ultimately  forced  him  over  or  ra¬ 
ther  through,  I  was  brushed  out  of  the  saddle  by 
a  young  and  pliant  oak.  However,  I  never  quit- 
ed  the  bridle  ;  and,  having  re-mounted,  was  anxious 
to  proceed.  I  reached  the  next  fence  within 
about  thirty  yards,  when  the  animal  refused  to  go 
at  it :  a  battle  was  the  result ;  and  though,  after 
much  trouble  and  punishment,  I  forced  him  up  to 
it,  I  could  not  induce  him  to  rise :  he  blundered 
through  it.  There  the  matter  ended :  I  returned 
the  horse.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
restive  horse  will  go  well  with  hounds.  A  friend 
of  mine  had  a  restive  brute,  one  that  kicked,  on 
mounting,  tremendously,  and  was  altogether  of  a 
savage  disposition ;  yet,  when  the  fit  of  kicking 
was  over,  no  horse  could  go  better  with  hounds. 

The  last  restive  brute  which  I  possessed,  was  a 
Friend  Ned  mare,  well  and  powerfully  formed, 
and  an  excellent  hunter.  She  was  the  most  cun¬ 
ning  and  the  laziest  animal  upon  which  I  ever  sat ; 
and  her  vicious  habits  arose  from  those  disposi¬ 
tions.  When  I  purchased  this  mare,  she  was  very 
low  in  condition;  and  although  I  gave  her  a  gal¬ 
lop,  prior  to  riding  her  home,  she  made  no  signal 
which  excited  my  suspicion.  I  allowed  her  to  go 
very  gently  home ;  and  was  not  surprised  at  her 
sluggishness,  which  I  concluded  arose,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  want  of  condition.  It  so  happened 
that  business  took  me  from  home,  and  I  did  not 
ride  her  again  for  several  weeks.  In  the  interim 
she  had  been  well  fed ;  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  had  thrown  my  servant  several  times  in 
her  exercise.  I  mounted  her  again  early  one 
morning,  not  entertaining  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
pranks  she  was  about  to  play ;  but  I  had  not  rid¬ 
den  many  hundred  yards  before  I  met  the  mail 
coach,  when  she  instantly  turned  short  round  and 
galloped  in  the  direction  for  her  stable.  The  trick 
was  performed  so  suddenly,  and  I  was  so  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it,  that  she  had  galloped  twenty  yards 
before  I  was  prepared  to  oppose  her.  On  placinS 
her  head  in  the  right  direction  again,  she  affected 
to  be  much  alarmed  at  the  coach :  she  ran  side¬ 
ways,  kicked  and  plunged,  and  exhibited  all  those 
vicious  and  dangerous  antics  for  which  horses 


of  this  temperament  are  remarkable.  I  now 
became  fully  aware  of  the  disposition  of  the 
animal  with  which  I  had  to  deal.  After  pass¬ 
ing  the  coach,  she  affected  to  run  away; 
and,  as  the  road  was  clear,  I  let  her  go,  sitting 
firmly  upon  her,  and  having  her  well  in  hand. 
She  soon  slackened  her  pace,  and  dropped  into  a 
trot;  and  she  would  soon  have  dropped  into  a 
walk,  had  I  not  given  her  to  understand  that  in 
this  I  should  not  indulge  her.  I  trotted  her  on 
smartly  :  she  placed  her  ears  pointing  forward, 
an  evident  manifestation  of  ill-will ;  and  every 
now  and  then  made  a  sudden  start,  or  rather  side- 
jerk,  as  if  she  took  fright  at  a  stone,  a  heap  of 
dirt,  a  stump,  or  any  thing  which  happened  to 
present  itself.  It  will  be  as  well  here  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  this  lazy  brute  knew  the  mail  coach  as 
well  as  her  rider ;  and  that  either  at  it  or  the 
other  objects  just  mentioned,  she  was  no  more 
alarmed  than  myself.  It  was  all  affected,  under 
the  impression  that  she  would  thus,  by  alarming 
or  throwing  her  rider,  be  enabled  to  return  home  ; 
and  had  she  been  suffered  to  return,  she  would 
not  have  made  the  least  hesitation,  had  she  met 
fifty  coaches.  Indeed,  had  I  suffered  her  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  her  own  pace  (about  three  miles  an  hour), 
I  might  have  accomplished  my  journey  with  the 
bridle  loose  on  her  neck,  as  she  would  have  gone 
as  quietly  and  as  safely  as  possible.  However,  I 
wished  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour,  which  she  was  very  unwilling  to 
perform ;  and,  as  she  kept  playing  her  tricks, 
on  coming  to  a  bye-lane,  I  turned  into  it  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  the  battle  fairly.  The  lane 
was  little  frequented,  was  sandy,  and  destitute  of 
walls  or  other  objects  which  could  place  me  in 
danger.  I  took  her  fast  by  the  head,  put  her  into 
a  gallop,  and  compelled  her  to  increase  her  pace 
by  the  very  free  administration  of  the  steel.  For 
some  time  she  made  her  side-jerks  most  viciously ; 
and  on  all  these  occasions  she  received  the  spurs 
in  return,  as  severely  as  I  could  give  them.  Wfi 
thus  proceeded  about  a  mile,  the  mare  gradually 
giving  up  or  submitting,  till  at  length  when  I  pulled 
up  she  was  completely  beaten.  The  punishment 
she  had  received  was  severe,  and  she  went  as  quiet¬ 
ly  and  as  submissively  as  possible  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey.  I  am  no  advocate  for  coercive 
measures  except  where  they  become  indispensa¬ 
ble  :  this  was  one  of  those  cases. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  will  here  observe,  that, 
some  years  prior  to  this  period,  I  had  a  fine  bay 
horse  (by  Champion)  remarkably  powerful  and 
uncommonly  high-spirited  and  playfiil.  He,  be¬ 
ing  in  high  condition,  would  dance  and  caper,  and 
play  pranks  enough  to  alarm  a  timid  horseman, 
particularly  by  the  cover  side,  when  drawing  for 
a  fox  ;  but  it  was  mere  frolic  and  play  ;  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  vice  in  his  composition  ;  he  was 
an  excellent  tempered  animal.  It  would  have 
been  cruel  to  have  punished  him  for  a  display  of 
his  frolicsome  disposition,  as  the  moment  the  fox 
went  away,  all  was  right. 

The  mare  above-mentioned  I  rode  for  one  sea¬ 
son  with  the  hounds  :  she  jumped  remarkably 
well,  could  go  a  good  rattling  pace,  and  was  the 
best  creeper  I  ever  saw,  a  circumstance  arising  en¬ 
tirely  from  her  extraordinary  cunning  and  lazy 
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disposition.  But  she  was  an  unpleasant  animal 
to  ride  :  she  was  continually  manifesting  an  ob¬ 
stinate  unruly  temper :  if  you  wished  to  take  your 
own  line  of  country,  she  would  rebel  against  such 
a  proceeding ;  and,  in  fact,  before  she  could  be 
ridden  with  confidence  or  pleasure  after  hounds, 
it  became  necessaiy  to  administer  a  similar  pun¬ 
ishment  to  that  already  described. 

This  mare  was  a  very  greedy  feeder ;  no  crea¬ 
ture  could  be  quieter  or  better  tempered  in  the 
stable  :  her  object  was  to  eat  as  much  as  possible 
and  avoid  labour.  A  child  might  ride  her,  if  the 
bridle  were  laid  loose  on  her  neck,  and  she 
allowed  to  proceed  at  her  own  space.  Such  was 
her  antipathy  to  move  along  at  any  thing  like 
speed,  that  when  pressed  forward,  she  w'ould 
throw  her  fore  legs  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
speedy-cut  and  come  down. 

THE  VICIOUS  HORSE. 

Of  course  what  has  been  stated  in  the  few  pre¬ 
ceding  pages  might  have  been  placed  correctly 
enough  under  the  present  head,  since  restiveness  is 
a  vice  of  the  worst  description ;  but  as  there  are 
vicious  horses  of  a  different  temperament,  I  have 
chosen  to  ramify  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
more  clear  elucidation. 

The  celebrated  horse  Lottery  is  vicious,  in  the 
sense  it  is  here  intended  to  be  understood.  He 
possesses  an  unruly,  savage  temper,  both  in  the 
stable  and  out  of  it :  he  would  worry  his  groom 
and  throw  his  rider.  He  will  bite,  kick,  and 
plunge ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  running  was  al¬ 
ways  uncertain.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
the  fleetest  racers  that  ever  appeared  on  the  turf ; 
and  when  he  happened  to  be  in  temper  for  running, 
beat  every  opponent  with  great  ease.  As  like 
produces  like,  many  of  his  stock  have  inherited  the 
bad  temper  of  the  sire ;  and  on  this  account  I 
should  always  decline  breeding  from  a  vicious  or 
restive  animal  on  either  side. 

Lottery  indicated  a  vicious  disposition  from  ear¬ 
liest  life  ;  but,  having,  in  his  exercise,  thrown  the 
lad  who  rode  him,  he  galloped  off,  and  was  not  se¬ 
cured  without  difficulty  :  this  circumstance  ren¬ 
dered  him  more  unmanageable  :  so  much  so,  in¬ 
deed,  that  his  running  could  never  afterwards  be 
depended  on ;  whence  his  name,  Lottery,  being 
originally  called  Tinker. 

Orthodox,  a  very  uncertain  racer,  seemed  to 
unite  the  qualities  of  the  restive'  and  the  vicious 
horse.  On  being  brought  to  the  post  to  start, 
there  was  a  glaring  timidness  of  expression  in  his 
eye,  which  was  very  remarkable,  and  which  could 
be  compared  to  nothing  which  ever  fell  under  my 
observation.  He  evidently  entertained  a  most  in¬ 
veterate  antipathy  to  the  severity  of  the  race-course, 
and  frequently  tried  to  avoid  it  by  bolting. 

Mameluke,  like  Lottery,  was  naturally  vicious  : 
and  his  running,  therefore,  like  that  of  the  latter, 
could  seldom  be  relied  on, 

Welhngton  was  originally  good  tempered.  I 
saw  him  when  a  yearling,  and  never  saw  a  better 
tempered  animal:  he  was  very  improperly  ma¬ 
naged,  and  became  vicious  :  when  first  brought  on 
the  turf,  he  ran  as  kindly  as  possible,  but  became 
very  uncertain  afterwards. 

Vicious  horses  vary  in  disposition ;  and  some 


that  are  dangerous  in  the  stable  are  pleasant 
enough  on  the  road,  the  turf,  or  the  field.  Mayfly 
was  very  vicious  in  the  stable,  but  I  never  saw 
him  run  unkindly.  Clinton  wa'?  quiet  enough  in 
the  stable,  but  would  frequently  rear  and  plunge 
on  the  course,  and  generally  started  in  a  savage 
unruly  manner.  Clinton  possessed  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  cunning.  He  would  carry  his  groom  quiet¬ 
ly  ;  but  when  the  jockey  came  to  mount  himrfor 
the  race,  he  would  plunge  and  rear,  and  try  to  un¬ 
seat  his  rider,  in  which  I  have  seen  him  more  than 
once  succeed.  He  ran  several  severe  races, 
wherein  the  whip  and  spurs  were  freely  adminis¬ 
tered:  whenever,  therefore,  he  observed  the  silk 
jacket  approach,  he  seemed  to  be  well  aware  that 
the  whip  and  spurs  might  follow. 

What,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called 
a  restive  horse,  will  be  uniformly  found  to  possess 
a  superior  degree  of  cunning,  and  they  resort  to  a 
variety  of  unpleasant,  provoking,  arid  dangerous 
tricks,  from  a  thorough  laziness  of  disposition.  The 
vicious  horse  will  rear,  kick,  or  plunge,  from  a 
fiery  or  bad  temper :  such  animals  are  generally 
vicious  in  the  stable  ;  while  the  restive  horse  very 
seldom  shews  either  vice  or  bad  temper  except 
when  put  to  work.  The  restive  and  the  vicious 
horse  are  distinguishable  by  a  peculiar  expression 
of  countenance  :  the  eye  of  the  latter  will  indicate 
bad  temper,  and  this  sinister  expression  is  very 
often  assisted  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  ears ; 
in  the  eye  of  the  former  will  be  discovered  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligent  cunning,  which  will  be  vainly 
sought  in  a  horse  of  any  other  temperament  or  dis¬ 
position. 

Amongst  vicious  horses  must  be  classed  those 
which  are  apt  to  run  away  ;  a  vice  which  uniform¬ 
ly  arises  from  inefficient  breaking  or  improper 
treatment ;  and  when  once  a  horse  has  played  this 
prank,  he  will  try  to  repeat  it. 

Generally  speaking,  vicious  horses  appear  to 
inherit  a  bad  temper  from  nature.  Bad  tempered 
horses  may  be  often  rendered  obedient  and  sub¬ 
missive  by  proper  treatment ;  but  when  animals  of 
this  description  fall  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  pas¬ 
sionate  men,  they  become  vicious.  High-spirited 
horses  will  become  vicious  in  such  hands. 

I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  vicious  or  restive  horse 
that  had  not  a  broad  forehead. 

Race-horses  which  manifest  an  unruly  disposi¬ 
tion  are  frequently  castrated,  which  has  sometimes 
the  wished-for  effect,  but  fails  in  many  instances. 

A  vicious  horse  is  never  to  be  trusted ;  and  al¬ 
though  such  animals  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
race-course,  their  proper  place  is  the  off  wheel  of 
a  stage  coach. 


Instructions  for  the  Management  of  Restive  and 
Vicious  Horses,  as  well  as  for  the  Rider’s  Con¬ 
duct  in  all  dangerous  Situations. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  well  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  that  the  horse  possesses  much  greater 
strength  than  his  rider,  and  that,  consequently,  in 
all  our  contentions  with  him,  we  should  meet  his 
power  by  scientific  skill,  in  which  case,  we  are 
sure  to  acquire  the  ascendancy  with  little  risk  or 
danger  ;  but  if  force  be  opposed  to  force,  the  horse 
immediately  understands  the  nature  of  the  contest; 
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he  will  dispute  the  matter  stoutly,  he  will  place 
the  rider’s  neck  or  limbs  in  jeopardy  ;  and,  if  he 
ultimately  yield,  it  will  prove  but  a  drawn  battle, 
which  the  animal  will  seldom  fail  to  renew  on  the 
hist  favourable  occasion.  When  the  efforts  of  an 
unruly  horse  are  met  by  the  requisite  skill,  he  does 
not  understand  the  mode  by  which  he  is  frus¬ 
trated  ;  he  therefore  loses  his  conhdence,  and  sub¬ 
mits. 

Of  all  vices  in  a  horse,  rearing  is  the  most  to  be 
dreaded.  We  shall  be  told  by  grooms  and  others 
that  the  most  effectual  method  of  curing  a  horse 
of  this  dangerous  vice  is  to  slip  off,  pull  the  ani¬ 
mal  over  backward,  and  administer  punishment 
while  he  is  on  the  ground.  I  have  seen  this  me¬ 
thod  successfully  practised ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  answer  the  purpose  in  all  cases 
where  it  can  be  effectually  accomplished.  But  it 
IS  not  easy  of  accomplishment,  unless  by  a  mas¬ 
terly  horseman,  and  a  mode  which  cannot  safely 
be  recommended  in  general.  It  must  also  be  re¬ 
collected  that  a  vicious  horse,  after  being  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  by  one  person,  will  seldom  fail  to 
dispute  the  point  with  a  strange  rider.  This  is 
the  most  unfortunate  part  of  the  business,  and 
which  renders  all  animals  of  this  description  un¬ 
certain  and  dangerous. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  never  advise  any 
person  to  purchase  a  vicious  horse ;  since,  what¬ 
ever  good  qualities  the  animal  may  possess,  they 
are  neutralized  in  a  great  degree  by  his  vices, 
while  the  use  of  him  is  always  attended  with  dan¬ 
ger.  But  when  it  so  happens  that  a  person  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  a  horse  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  if  he  feel  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment 
of  reducing  him  to  obedience,  he  will  find  the  fol- 
owing  instructions  well  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

When  a  horse  is  addicted  to  rearing,  kicking, 
bolting,  plunging,  and  the  like,  the  modes  of  horse¬ 
manship  which  I  have  described  in  preceding 
numbers  must  be  brought  into  action,  steadily  and 
forcibly  applied,  in  which  the  advantage  of  good 
hands  will  be  strikingly  conspicuous. 

The  operation  of  the  hands  is  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  deter  an  unruly  or  vicious  horse  as  much 
as  possible.  The  rider’s  arms  must  be  pressed 
firmly  to  the  body,  the  reins  separated  and  taken 
into  both  hands,  the  hands  a  little  up.  In  this 
position,  the  rider  should  not  pull  at  the  horse, 
unless  the  latter  attempt  to  force  the  hands  and 
get  his  head ;  on  the  contrary,  the  horse  should 
have  liberty  to  move  forward,  but  not  to  get  his 
head  down,  since,  with  his  head  in  that  position, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  kick  most  violently ; 
while,  with  his  head  held  well  up,  he  is  prevented 
from  kicking  with  any  degree  of  violence,  and  he 
can  only  make  a  bolt  upon  all  fours,  something 
like  the  awkward  jump  of  a  horse  at  a  standing 
leap  when  his  head  is  confined,  but  not  quite  so 
rough ;  for,  there  being  no  bar  in  the  way,  the 
horse  does  not  attempt  to  jump  'perpendicularly  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  but  forward, 
evidently  intending  to  force  himself  out  of  the 
rider’s  hands,  and  spring  from  under  him.  There¬ 
fore,  when  you  perceive  the  horse  inclined  to  play 
ihese  tricks,  you,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prepare 
yourself  for  the  encounter  in  the  manner  just  de¬ 
scribed,  applying  both  hands  to  the  reins,  &c. 


The  body  must  be  kept  upright,  but  very  flexible, 
soastoaccompany  every  movement  or  action  of  the 
horse,  and  be  thus  prepared  to  repel  every  effort 
he  may  make  (the  corresponding  motion,  so  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned,  can  never  be  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind  of  the  rider).  Your  balance 
will  be  assisted  by  the  close  adherence  of  the 
thighs ;  the  legs  kept  close  to  the  horse,  but  not 
severely  pressed  till  you  feel  the  necessity ;  for  the 
horse  will  be  in  alternate  motion  with  his  fore  and 
hind  legs,  and  you  know  not  whether  he  will 
rear  or  kick.  If  he  lifts  his  fore  legs,  thrust 
your  rump  out  behind,  by  which  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  if  he  rears  ;  as  the  fore  feet  come  to  the 
ground,  slip  your  breech  under  you,  and  you  be¬ 
come  ready  for  his  kicking  or  springing  forward, 
the  legs  being  in  a  situation  to  grasp  at  the  instant, 
while  a  steady  hold  with  the  hands  operates  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  horse,  and  keeps  him  from  falling. 

Every  unruly  or  vicious  horse  will  be  found  to 
adopt  or  put  in  practice  his  own  peculiar  mode  of 
offensive  or  defensive  operations  ;  some  rear,  others 
kick,  some  turn  short  to  the  left,  others  to  the 
right ;  some  run  sideways  against  a  wall,  some 
refuse  to  do  what  they  are  required,  others  will 
only  offer  battle  when  they  perceive  they  have  the 
advantage  of  situation.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  the  stratagems  to  which  a  horse  will 
resort  for  the  purpose  of  foiling  or  throwing  his 
rider.  However,  of  all  the  means  resorted  to  by 
the  horse  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
rearing  is  the  most  dangerous :  a  rearing  horse 
will  sometimes  rise  so  unexpectedly  and  so  rapidly, 
that  the  rider  has  very  little  notice  or  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself : — some  of  them  will  rear  so  high  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  falling  backwards ;  but  a  horse 
addicted  to  this  violent  rearing  is  scarcely  ever 
known  to  kick  ;  the  rearing,  therefore,  is  what  you 
have  to  guard  against,  and  when  he  takes  you 
unawares,  your  body  must  instantly  incline  for¬ 
ward  close  to  his  neck,  your  hands  forward,  on 
each  side,  so  as  even  to  clasp  him  round  the  neck, 
should  that  be  rendered  necessary — and  it  will 
where  a  horse  resorts  to  such  desperate  rearing. 

Nor  are  horses  very  easily  cured  of  this  very 
dangerous  vice;  that  is,  if  they  be  viciously  in¬ 
clined,  and  determined  rearers.  Some  will  rear 
from  playful  excitement,  but  this  amounts  to  no¬ 
thing,  as  they  never  rise  to  any  alarming  height. 

When  a  determined  rearer  is  playing  his  vici¬ 
ous  pranks,  an  active  and  a  thorough  horseman 
may,  when  the  horse’s  fore  legs  are  in  the  air,  slip 
of,  on  one  side,  (keeping  the  rein  in  one  hand)  and 
pull  the  horse  over  backward.  This  operates  most 
powerfully  in  subduing  the  horse,  and  he  will  sel¬ 
dom  give  you  an  opportunity  of  repeating  it ;  that 
is,  he  will  be  careful  how  he  rears  again  with  the 
same  rider.  But  such  an  experiment  should  never 
be  attempted  by  any  but  an  expert  and  clever 
horseman,  one  who  feels  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
ability  to  perform  it  with  safety  to  himself.  And, 
after  all,  it  only  remedies  the  evil  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  rider  who  performs  it;  since  if  a  determined 
rearer,  after  having  been  thus  subdued,  passes 
into  the  hands  of  another  person,  he  will  generally 
have  recourse  to  his  old  but  not  forgotten  tricks. 

A  person,  named  Godwin,  who  resided  at  the 
village  of  Daresbury,  in  Cheshire,  purchased  a 
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vicious  rearing  horse  ;  but  as  the  animal  was  well 
calculated  for  a  hunter  in  all  other  respects,  and 
Godwin  being  a  good  horseman,  he  took  the  horse 
into  the  fields  in  order  to  induce  him  to  commit 
the  fault,  that  he  might  have  a  proper  opportunity  to 
administer  the  remedy.  Godwin  threw  the  horse 
backward,  and  while  the  animal  was  on  the  ground, 
he  kept  him  down  for  some  little  time,  during 
which  he  applied  severe  correction.  Godwin 
mounted  again,  and  the  horse  went  as  quietly  as 
possible.  This  man  rode  him  after  Sir  H.  Main- 
waring^s  hounds,  and  no  horse  could  go  more 
steady,  and  few  could  perform  so  well.  He  was 
purchased  by  the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  and 
came  into  the  hands  of  W.  Head,  the  huntsman, 
when  he  refused  obedience,  and  again  took  to 
rearing : — I  never  recollect  having  seen  a  more 
vicious  or  determined  rearer.  The  huntsman,  be¬ 
ing  a  good  horseman,  contrived  to  subdue  him, 
but  not  till  after  a  number  of  struggles  for  the 
mastery  had  ensued  between  them,  as  Head  did 
not  resort  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  pulling 
him  backwards.  I  afterwards  saw  this  horse 
carry  the  huntsman  very  steadily,  but  evidently 
more  from  fear  than  good  will,  as  was  apparent  by 
the  expression  of  his  eye.  I  believe  the  horse  was 
quiet  in  the  stable,  which  is  the  case  with  many 
similarly  unruly  horses. 

In  preference  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
pulling  a  rearing  horse  backward,  1  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following;  method  : — whenever 
you  perceive  the  horse’s  inclination  to  rear,  sepa¬ 
rate  your  reins  and  prepare  for  him  :  the  instant 
he  is  about  to  rise,  slacken  one  hand  and  bend  or 
twist  his  head  with  the  other,  keeping  your  hands 
low.  This  bending  compels  him  to  move  a  hind 
leg,  and  of  necessity  brings  his  fore  feet  down. 
Instantly  twist  him  completely  round  two  or  three 
times,  which  will  confuse  him  very  much,  and 
completely  throw  him  off  his  guard.  The  moment 
you  have  finished  twisting  him  round,  place  his 
head  in  the  direction  you  wish  him  to  proceed, 
apply  the  spurs  sharply,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  go 
forward  :  if  the  situation  be  convenient,  press  him 
into  a  gallop,  and  apply  the  spurs  and  whip  two 
or  three  times  (but  not  more)  severely.  The  horse 
will  perhaps  not  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  first 
defeat,  but  may  feel  disposed  to  try  again  for  the 
mastery.  Should  this  be  the  case,  you  have  only 
to  twist  him,  &c.  as  before,  and  you  will  find  that 
in  the  second  struggle  he  will  be  much  more  easily 
subdued  than  on  the  first  occasion— in  fact,  you 
will  perceive  him  quail  under  the  operation.  It 
rarely  happens  that  a  rearing  horse,  after  having 
been  treated  in  the  way  described,  will  resort  to 
his  tricks  a  third  time.  But,  on  going  into  other 
hands,  and  having  another  rider,  he  will  be  very 
likely  to  have  recourse  to  rearing. 

All  vicious  horses  have  a  favourite  side,  which 
they  are  prepared  to  defend,  and  they  therefore 
must  be  attacked  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  a  horse  ad¬ 
dicted  to  rearing  high,  seldom,  if  ever,  kicks  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  a  horse  given  to  violent 
kicking,  is  scarcely  ever  known  to  rear.  If  you 
follow  the  directions  given  in  the  fifth  paragraph 
of  this  article,  he  will  not  be  able  to  kick,  or 
at  least  only  in  a  trifling  degree;  and  finding 


himself  foiled,  he  will  not  long  continue  the  battle. 
In  this  case,  twisting  the  horse  round  will  have 
the  desired  effect ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  cases 
of  unruly  horses  where  it  will  not:  to  accomplish 
which  you  must  twist  him  round  on  his  weak 
side,  as  he  will  be  prepared  for  you  on  the  other, 
and  you  would  not  be  able  to  move  him  round  ; 
but  in  no  case  correct  a  horse  beyond  the  just 
measure  of  punishment,  let  it  also  be  well-timed, 
and  administered  without  passion— lest  you  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  further  resistance.  Whatever  feeling 
influences  the  rider’s  mind,  it  will  not  fail  to  have 
a  corresponding  effect  on  that  of  the  horse  ;  and, 
consequently,  cruelty,  anger,  and  revenge,  will 
operate  most  powerfully  against  that  concord 
which  should  subsist  between  the  horse  and  his 
rider.  With  an  unruly  horse,  the  rider  should  be 
as  cool,  as  firm,  and  as  philosphic  as  a  Stoic.  The 
moment  the  battle  is  over,  let  the  horse  and  his 
rider  become  friends :  the  horse,  being  ashamed 
from  defeat,  will  be  thus  soothed  and  brought  into 
good  temper ;  and,  as  all  provocation  has  ceased, 
he  will  feel  no  disposition  to  renew  the  conten¬ 
tion. 


Falconry  among  the  Ancients. — An  early  writer 
on  this  subject  gives  us  the  following  anecdote: — 

I  once  had  fsays  he)  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  sport  near  Nazareth,  in  Galilee.  An 
Arab,  mounting  a  swift  courser,  held  the  falcon, 
on  his  hand  as  falconers  commonly  do.  When  he 
espied  the  animal  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  let 
loose  the  falcon,  which  flew  in  a  direct  line,  like  an 
arrow,  and  attacked  the  antelope,  fixing  the  talons  of 
one  of  his  feet  into  its  cheeks,  and  those  of  the  other 
into  its  throat,  extending  his  wings  obliquely  over 
the  animal ;  spreading  one  tov.'-ards  one  of  his  ears, 
and  the  other  to  the  opposite  hip.  The  creature, 
thus  attacked,  made  a  leap  twice  tlie  height  of  a 
man,  and  freed  himself  from  the  falcon  ;  hut,  being 
wounded,  and  losing  both  its  strength  and  speed,  it 
was  again  attacked  by  the  bird,  which  fixed  the 
talons*of  both  his  feet  into  its  throat,  and  held  it  fast 
till  the  huntsman  coming  up,  took  it  alive,  and  cut 
its  throat.  The  falcon  was  allowed  to  drink  the 
blood,  as  a  reward  for  his  labour  ;  and  a  young  fal¬ 
con,  which  was  learning,  was  likewise  put  to  the 
throat.  By  this  means  the  young  birds  are  taught 
to  fix  their  talons  in  the  throat  of  the  animal,  as  the 
properest  part ;  for,  should  the  falcon  fix  upon  the 
creature’s  hip,  or  some  other  part  of  the  bod  ,  the 
huntsman  would  not  only  lose  his  game,  but  his 
falcon  too  ;  for  the  beast,  roused  by  the  wound,  which 
could  not  prove  mortal,  would  run  to  the  deserts  and 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  whither  its  enemy,  keep¬ 
ing  its  hold,  would  be  obliged  to  follow,  and  being 
separated  from  its  master,  must  of  course  perish. 

Sporting  Ardour. — The  late  Duke  of  Grafton, 
when  hunting,  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  ;  at  the  same 
time  a  young  curate,  calling  out  “  Lie  still,  my  Lord,’ 
leaped  over  him,  and  pursued  his  sport.  Such  an 
apparent  want  of  feeling,  we  may  presume,  was 
properly  resented.  No  such  thing  :  on  being  helped 
out  by  his  attendants,  his  Grace  said,  “  that  man 
shall  have  the  first  good  living  that  falls  to  my  dis¬ 
posal  ;  had  he  stopped  to  have  taken  care  of  me,  I 
never  would  have  given  him  any  thing  being  de¬ 
lighted  with  an  ardour  similar  to  his  own,  or  with  a 
spirit  that  would  not  stoop  to  flatter. 
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THE  TURF  AND  ITS  ABUSES. 

(From  Brown’s  Turf  Expositor.) 


As,  in  the  last  section  of  this  little  work,  I  have 
descanted  on  the  infamous  system  of  cocktail  rac¬ 
ing,  so,  in  the  present,  I  purpose  to  pass  in  review 
some  abuses  or  mal-practices  which  have  crept 
into  what  may  be  called  the  thorough-bred  system 
of  racing,  and  which  are  greatly  in  need  of  “  radi¬ 
cal  reform.”  In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  observe,  that  the  race  course,  like  all  other  sub¬ 
lunary  institutions,  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  to  expect  perfection  would  be  ridiculous.  At 
no  period  of  the  woi’ld,  nor  in  any  country,  was 
racing  ever  caz-ried  to  half  the  extent,  or  conduct¬ 
ed  with  that  dazzling  splendour,  which  marks  the 
present  times.  Amongst  the  patrons  of  the  turf, 
George  IV. is  entitled  to  pre-eminent  distinction, 
and  he  must,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than 
to  observe  the  warm  encouragement  which  royalty 
bestows  upon  amusements  so  truly  national,  so 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  men 
of  the  highest  rank,  the  utmost  distinction,  and 
the  most  pi’incely  wealth,  use  their  highly  influen¬ 
tial  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  the  same  object. 
Racing  indeed  is  general  from  one  end  Of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  other ;  and,  thei'efore,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assert,  (though  the  expression  is  rather  Gallic 
than  English)  that  the  superior  ranks  of  society 
thus  become  placed  in  a  “  state  of  requisition. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  an  establishment  so 
extensive,  so  general,  and  where  so  much  money 
circulates  with  unexampled  activity,  individuals 
would  creep  into  it  who  are  actuated  with  the 
basest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  who  are 
guilty  of  the  most  reprehensible  (to  use  the  mild¬ 
est  term)  acts  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their 
own  sinister  views. 

»  #  *  *  » 

The  truth  of  the  following  relation  thei’e  is  not 
much  I’eason  to  question  :  A  celebrated  horse 
called  “  Merlin,”  was  matched  for  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  run  against  a  favourite  horse  of 
Mr.  Frampton’s,  at  Newmarket.  Immediately  on 
the  match  being  closed,  there  was  great  betting 
amongst  the  north  and  south  country  gentlemen. 
After  Merlin  had  been  some  little  time  at  Newmar¬ 
ket,  under  the  care  of  one  Heseltine,  Mr.  Framp¬ 
ton’s  groom  endeavoui’ed  to  bring  him  over  to  run 
the  two  horses  a  private  trial,  at  the  stated  weights 
and  distance  agreed  upon  in  the  match ;  observing  by 
that  means,  they  might  both  make  their  fortunes. 
Heseltine  refused,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  other  hopes  of  bringing  him  over.  In  the 
mean  while,  Heseltine  took  the  opportunity  of  com  - 
municating,  by  letter,  into  Y orkshire,  the  proposed 
offer  to  Sir  W.  Strickland,  Bart,  who  was  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  in  making  the  match.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  returned  for  answer,  that  he  might  acceptit  ; 
and  instructed  Heseltine  to  be  sure  to  deceive  his 
competitor,  by  letting  Merlin  carry  seven  pounds 
more  weight  than  that  agreed  upon,  and  at  the 
same  time  laying  a  particular  injunction  to  secresy. 
Soon  after  Heseltine  received  this  hint,  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  the  proposal  ;  but  previous  thereto,  Mr. 
Frampton  had  given  his  groom  similar  instructions. 
The  two  horses  were  prepared,  started  and  ran 
over  the  course  agreed  to  in  the  articles  of  the 


match,  when  Merlin  beat  his  antagonist  some- 
thing  more  than  half  a  length  after  excellent  run¬ 
ning.  This  being  communicated  to  each  party  by 
their  secret  and  faithful  grooms,  who  both  rode 
the  trial,  flattered  each  with  certain  success. 
Merlin’s  friends  observing,  that,  as  he  had  beatt  \e 
the  other  with  seven  pounds  more  weight,  he 
would  win  his  race  easily.  On  the  the  other  hand, 
says  Mr.  Frampton,  as  my  horse  I’an  Merlin  so 
near  with  seven  pounds  exti-a  weight,  he  will  win 
the  race  to  a  certainty.  Immediately  after,  bets 
were  made  to  an  enormous  amount ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  there  was  more  money  sported 
on  this  event  than  was  ever  known,  gentlemen  not 
only  staking  all  the  cash  they  wei’eableto  advance, 
but  their  other  propei’ty  also.  At  length  the  impor¬ 
tant  hour  arrived  for  the  determination  of  this 
great  event,  each  party  flushed  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  :  the  south  country  gentlemen  ob¬ 
served  to  those  of  the  north,  that  “  they  would 
bet  them  gold,  while  gold  they  had,  and  then  they 
might  sell  their  land.”  The  horses  started,  and 
the  race  was  won  by  Merlin,  by  about  the  same 
length  as  in  the  secret  trial.  In  a  shoz’t  time  after 
it  became  known,  to  the  moi’tification  of  its  inven¬ 
tor,  Tregonwell  Frampton,  Esq. 

What  is  called  poisoning  horses  for  the  race,”  is 
not  an  invention  of  modern  times.  It  was  occa¬ 
sionally  resorted  to  in  the  old  school,  and  is  some¬ 
times  strongly  suspected  in  the  modern,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  case  of  Bessy  Bedlam  at  the  Doncaster 
St.  Ledger  (1828).  Colonel  King,  the  owner  of 
this  mare,  completely  proved  to  the  world,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  his  own  honourable  in¬ 
nocence  :  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  her 
trainer  come  forward  in  the  same  manner.  As  to  the 
means  adopted  for“  poisoning  a  horse  for  the  race,” 
there  are  no  doubt  various  drugs  that  would  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose,  which,  however,  I  shall  not  point 
out,  lest  I  should  place  temptation  before  the  eyes 
of  the  ignorant.  The  baneful  methods  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  well  known,  but  I  will  not  be  the  medi¬ 
um  of  diffusing  knowledge,  which  can  be  applied 
to  such  villainous  purposes. 

[The  Plenipo  affair  at  Doncaster,  is  too  recent 
to  need  repetition.] 

Mr.  Hudson’s  Miracle  (a  celebrated  cocktail, 
noticed  in  the  previous  pages)  when  she  came  to 
rnn  for  the  half-bred  stakes  at  Preston  last  year 
(1828)  proved  to  be  or  nearly  so,  and  lost 

the  race.  As  the  mare  had  been  a  decided  favour¬ 
ite  and  large  sums  had  been  betted  upon  her  in 
consequence,  the  circumstance  created  an  up¬ 
roar,  in  which  Hudson  seemed  to  be  in  personal 
danger.  A  veterinary  surgeon  was  procui'ed,  who, 
after  a  very  scrupulous  examination,  in  a  scientific 
and  solemn  manner,  pronounced  his  opinion  that 
the  blindness  had  been  the  result  of  natural  disease, 
and  had  not  been  brought  on  by  artificial  means 
employed  for  the  pui'pose  :  and  yet  the  mar  every 
soon  recovered,  and  was  ahle  to  run  again  ! 

Having  already  (under  the  head  of  cocktaiL) 
noticed,  amongst  other  nefai'ious  matters,  a 
proposal  for  altei'ing  the  appearance  of  horses,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  here  to  observe,  that  similar  de¬ 
ceptions  have  been  practised  to  disguise  acknow¬ 
ledged  thorough-breds,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud. 
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Some  sixteen  years  ago,  ahorse  appeared  at  Orms- 
kirk  races,  and  was  thus  described  in  the  list  “  ch 
c  Trusty  by  Worthy,  A-yrs-old:^  He  started  and 
horse  was  taken  to  some  other  places, 
and  was  equally  successful ;  and  at  length  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  Newcastle  under  the  same  description. 
•—The  horse  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  going ;  and 
although  his  appearance  had  been  altered  as  much 
as  possible,  one  of  the  jockeys  thought  he  recog¬ 
nised  an  old  acquaintance  in  “  Trusty  by  Worthy:’ 
Hyirosecuted  his  inquiry,  and  soon  declared  that 

Trusty  by  Worthy"  was  no  other  than  Hylas,five 
years  old!  The  horse  disappeared  the  same  night, 
and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards  ! 

In  the  present  year  (1829)  a  “  bl  cby Bonassus — 
Master  Jackey,"  has  appeared  in  several  race  lists. 
When  I  saw  this  animal,  I  really  thought  it  was  by 
Marvel,  out  of  a  mare  called  Nancy,  the  property 
of  a  Lancashire  gentleman.  If  I  should  be  correct, 
the  horse  in  question  has  been  running  a  year 
younger  than  his  real  age.  I  know  not  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  animal,  which,  supposing  I  am  right, 
was  foaled  in  September.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Melow 
House,  near  Carlisle,  could  throw  some  light  on  the 
business  ;  and  would,  lam  sure,  very  much  oblige 
the  sporting  world  by  dissipating  the  cloud  of 
mystery  and  suspicion  that  at  present  obscures  it. 

As  to  Jockeys  riding  to  order,  nothing  can  be 
more  correct  or  judicious,  when  such  orders  are 
intended  to  bring  out  the  horse,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  his  powers,  and  to  win  if  possible  ;  but 
many  cases  have  no  doubt  occurred  of  an  opposite 
description,  where  the  horse  possessing  the  quali¬ 
ties  to  win,  has  been  ridden  purposely  to  lose.  Yet, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  suspicion  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  expressed  without  just  grounds.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  horses  vary  considerably 
in  their  running,  unaccountably  so  at  times,  either 
from  latent  disease,  or  other  inexplicable  cause, 
and  therefore  before  a  jockey  is  accused  of  wilfully 
riding  to  lose,  the  matter  should  be  very  dis¬ 
passionately  considered.  Generally  speaking 
a  jockey  is  very  anxious  to  win,  and  I  should  be 
more  inclined  to  suspect  him  of  foul  *  riding  in  or¬ 
der  to  win,  than  premeditatedly  riding  to  lose,  un¬ 
less  he  had  betted  largely  against  the  horse,  and 
this  is  much  more  likely  tooccur  where  the  jockey 
happens  to  be  the  owner  of  the  horse,  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

However,  a  gentleman,  aware  of  the  qualities  of 
his  horse,  may  very  fairly  desire  his  rider  to  make 
use  of  him  accordingly — to  go  off  at  score — make 
play  at  such  and  such  a  period,  &c.,  &c.  While  on 
this  subject,  I  must  be  allowed  to  introduce  an 
anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensbury  : — His 
Grace  being  asked,  rather  mal-a-propos,  on  the 
course  at  Newmarket, by  a  young  lad,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  a  number  of  other  persons — “  How 
arn  I  to  ride  this  race,  my  I^ordDuke  ?”  With  ad¬ 
mirable  presence  of  mind,  and  that  peculiar  tact 
for  which  his  grace  was  so  remarkable — “  How 
are  you  to  ride  ?  Why  take  the  lead  and  keep  it 
to  be  sure,  if  you  can;  how  the  devil  would  you 
ride  }  ’  This  completely  parried  the  laugh  of  those 
standing  near  him,  and  was  in  fact  a  lucky  hit, 
since  the  Duke  intended  to  make  the  play. 

A  w’riter  on  this  subject  makes  the  following 
observations  : — “  Stratagems  are  surely  lawful  in 
horse  racing,  as  well  as  in  love  and  war.  I  shall 


^  Foul  riding,  to  the  honour  of  jockeys,  and  the 
present  state  ot  the  turf,  very  rarely  occurs,  unless 
indeed  by  that  class  of  beings  I  have  denominated 
the  Dirty  Jockeys. 


not  debate  or  philosophise  much  on  this  head,  but 
touch  immediately  on  a  material  point,  and  that 
lightly.  Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a 
sporting  gentleman  ?  In  my  opinion  by  no  means  : 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  manoeuvre  in  which  is  involved 
much  of  the  general  interest  of  sporting,  and  which 
ought  to  be  esteemed  legitimate,  with  the  proviso, 
that  no  cruel  or  unfair  methods  are  used  to 
compass  it.  A  sportsman  may  want  a  good  trial 
for  his  horse,  and  the  state  of  his  betting  account 
may  require  the  measure,  or  he  may  have  some 
future  heavy  engagement,  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
might  not  be  safe  previously  to  distress  his  horse, 
although  an  easy  race  might  conduce  to  his  own 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  matter  being  thus  uni¬ 
versally  understood  would  make  the  point  of 
honour  clear,  which  is  perhaps  at  present  rather 
dubious.”  This  is  flimsy  reasoning  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

However,  trying  experiments  on  the  course  is 
not  always  safe,  as  in  waiting  races  ;  since  in¬ 
stances  are  not  wanting,  where  an  inferior  horse 
has  been  suffered  thus  to  get  so  far  a-head,  that 
the  others  were  unable  to  reach  him,  and  lost  the 
race. 

The  turf,  like  most,  if  not  all,  other  establish¬ 
ments,  is  lax  in  some  of  its  ramifications  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  there  are  persons  who  frequent  the 
race  course  that  are  destitute  of  what,  for  want  of 
a  more  expressive  term,  I  shall  denominate  moral 
honour.  Levanter  is  a  word  very  well  understood 
on  the  turf,  and  means  a  person  who  does  not  pay 
his  bets;  but  this  is  an  evil  which  works  its  own 
cure,  as  Levanters  soon  become  known,  ai  d  con¬ 
sequently  despised  :  they  are  not  allowed  to  mix 
in  the  betting  stand  or  circle,  and  are  shunned  by 
all  honourable  men.  Betting  on  commission  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  me  a  very  suspicious  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  system,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  allow  a 
considerable  scope  for  manoeuvre,  if  not  fraud,  in 
the  agent ;  and  I  believe  it  is  much  less  practised 
at  the  present  time  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
There  are,  however,  what  may  be  called  Levanters 
of  another  description,  more  despicable,  if  possible, 
than  those  at  which  I  have  just  glanced,  namely, 
those  owners  of  horses,  who  resort  to  every  mean 
and  miserable  subte.fuge,  in  order  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ing  their  stakes.  When  the  owner  of  race  horses 
happens  to  have  become  poor,  from  pursuing  his 
favourite  amusement  too  ardently  perhaps,  he  is 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  commiseration,  though 
nothing  can  exonerate  a  person  for  a  breach  of  this 
description  ;  yet  the  crime  manifests  far  less  moral 
turpitude,  than  where  the  means  are  ample,  and 
the  omission  arises  from  base  and  dishonest  feel¬ 
ings.  I  could  enumerate  many  more  examples 
than  would  be  pleasing  on  paper  ;  but  I  know^  of 
none  so  glaring,  so  often,  so  meanly  and  disgrace¬ 
fully  repeated,  as  by  a  person  of  very  considerable 
wealth,  a  tolerably  extensive  owner  of  horses, 
whose  professed  avocation  ought  to  have  indelibly 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  the  sublime  beauty  of 
that  genuine  axiom,  “Do  to  others  as  ye  would 
they  should  do  unto  to  you.”  In  fact,  this  is  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  turf  which  loudly  demands  reform. 
— For  instance,  a  horse  wins  a  considerable  sweep- 
stake  ;  the  owner  of  course  expects  to  receive  the 
amount  as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  list,  when, 
behold,  part  only  of  the  money  is  handed  over  tq 
him  by  the  clerk  of  the  races,  who  presents  him, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  names  of  half-a-dozen 
defaulters  ;  from  some  of  whom  he  may  obtain  the 
money  ;  but  he  must  be  lucky  indeed  if  he  procure 
the  whole,  whatever  trouble  he  may  take  for  the 
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purpose.  I  attribute  to  such  circumstances  the  un¬ 
timely  end  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Roger  Entwistle, 
late  clerk  of  the  Manchester  races.  He  informed  me 
when  in  the  weighing  room  in  1828,  that,  owing 
to  defaulters  of  this  description,  his  accounts  had 
become  confused  :  being  importuned  for  stakes 
which  he  had  not  received,  in  order  to  keep  all 
quiet,  he  paid  over  other  stakes  which  had  been 
won  by  less  impatient  claimants,  to  those  by  whom 
he  was  incessantly  harassed  ;  irregularity  ensued, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  was  mainly  the  cause  of  the 
lamentable  catastrophe  which  followed. 

In  order  to  obviate  irregularity  in  the  payment 
of  stakes,  which  is  more  or  less  general  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  an  obvious  mode  presents  itself, 
which  is,  for  the  stakes  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the 
horses  are  named,  and  the  clerk  to  receive  no  nomi¬ 
nation  unaccompanied  with  the  requisite  sum  of 
money.  I  am  inclined  to  think  all  honourable 
well  wishers  to  the  turf  would  very  willingly  sanc¬ 
tion  such  a  system,  while  those  who  had  manifest¬ 
ed  inclinations  to  Levant,  would  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  acquiescing  in  a  measure  which  presents 
so  equitable  an  aspect,  and  which  would  so  effectu¬ 
ally  remedy  the  evil  in  question. — A  caviller  might 
say,  he  ought  not  to  pay  money  in  advance;  but 
this  is  a  pitiful  excuse  ;  the  advance  is  but  for  a 
short  period  ;  and  in  reality  constitutes  no  advance 
at  all,  but  merely  an  individual  and  indubitable 
earnest  that  the  aggregate  agreement  or  stake 
would  be  completed.  Those  who  did  not  start 
their  horses,  and  oh  that  account  had  paid  more 
than  the  stipulated  forfeit  (as  would  very  often 
happen, )  could  have  the  surplus  money  immedi¬ 
ately  repaid.  So  that,  upon  every  view  of  the  case, 

I  am  not  aware,  that  any  feasible  objection  could 
be  offered  to  such  a  plan. 

I  have  frequently  known  much  dissatisfaction 
to  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  the  judge  has 
placed  the  horses  ;  for  instance,  at  the  last  Epsom 
races  (1829)  the  first  race,  the  first  day,  was  very 
closely  contested  by  Conrad  and  Fleur  de  Lis.  I 
was  nearly  opposite  the  winning  post,  and  felt  no 
hesitation  in  supposing  Conrad  the  winner  ;  I 
heard  great  numbers  express  themselves  to  the 
same  effect.  The  judge  decided  otherwise.  At 
the  Liverpool  meeting  in  July,  1829,  the  Gold  Cup 
was  decided  in  favour  of  Velocipede,  though  many 
persons  insisted  that  Dr.  Faustus  was  the  winner. 
Templeman  who  rode  Dr.  Faustus,  unhesitatingly 
declared  his  unqualified  conviction  that  he  won 
the  race.  Now,  since  no  person  can  tell  so  exactly 
which  wins  as  well  as  the  judge,  from  the  situation 
in  which  he  is  xjlaced,  I  am  very  willing  to  suppose, 
that,  in  both  cases,  the  decision  was  correct.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  as  they 
merely  form  a  catalogue  of  unmeaning  repetition, 
I  shall  not  state  them. — However,  a  judge,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  master  of  his  business  or  qualified  for 
the  important  office  which  he  undertakes,  should 
be  generally  acquainted  with  the  jockeys,  the 
colours,  and  also  the  horses  :  he  should  observe 
the  running  of  the  horses,  particularly  when  they 
come  within  distance,  or  he  will  find  it  a  difficult 
matter,  should  the  race  be  finely  contested,  to  give 
a  correct  decision — a  decision  satisfactory  to  his 
own  mind. — A  judge  should  abstain  from  betting, 
if  he  wish  to  avoid  suspicion. 

*  *  *  * 

At  Doncaster  very  much,  and  very  deep,  play 
generally  takes  place  :  and  if  we  add  to  this  the 
amount  of  money  betted  on  the  races,  almost 
countless  thousands  may  be  said  to  change  hands 
every  day  during  the  meeting. 


Loaded  dice  are  sometimes  introduced ;  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  by  those  owners  of  tables  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  any  pretensions  to  character  ;  for,  be 
it  known,  there  are  various  grades  in  this  profes¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  in  most  others;  and  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  would  lose  their  character  and  connexion 
by  such  a  manoeuvre.  It  may  appear  strange,  but 
table  keepers  have  their  connexions,  who  resort 
to  them  with  almost  as  much  regularity  as  the 
baker  visits  his  customers,  or  the  wealthy  and 
bibacious  citizen  resorts  to  any  particular  coffee 
house  or  tavern. 

Independently  of  the  tables  in  the  marquees* 
meanergambling  in  almost  every  form  is  prac¬ 
tised,  and  generally  very  extensively,  on  the  race 
course  ;  in  all  cases  unquestionably  with  heavy 
preponderating  odds  against  the  player  ;  but  of  all 
the  kinds  of  swindling,  none  is  equal  in  fraud  to 
the  thimble  rig.  A  fellow,  in  this  case,  lounges 
about  with  a  small  table,  followed  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  by  a  confederate  or  two  ;  when  he  perceives 
a  likely  customer,  down  goes  the  table,  upon  which 
he  places  three  large  thimbles  and  a  pea ;  he  covers 
the  pea  with  one  of  the  thimbles  (or  seems  to  cover 
it ;)  moves  the  thimbles  to  and  fro,  and  offers  to 
bet  from  “  one  to  ten  sovereigns,”  that  the  by¬ 
stander  cannot  tell  which  thimble  covers  the  pea  : 
his  confederates  advance  and  play  :  they  win,  and 
thus  it  is  endeavoured  to  draw  the  bystander  into 
the  snare. — If  we  consider  this  infamous  robbery 
of  the  unwary,  it  will  be  immediately  perceived 
that  thei'e  are  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  table  at 
the  first  glance  ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  player ;  these  fellows  have  a  dexterous 
method  of  either  removing  the  pea  altogether,  or 
placing  it  under  one  of  the  thimbles,  as  it  may 
happen  to  suit  their  purpose,  and  thus  to  make 
sure  of  their  prey. 


The  Biter  Bit — During  the  second  encampment 
which  the  English  forces  made  in  Bojapore,  in  the  East 
Indies,  oae  of  the  officers  had  a  horse  stolen  from  him, 
but  missing  the  road  before  he  got  clear  of  the  tents, 
the  thief  was  detected  and  brought  back.  The  gentle¬ 
man,  highly  pleased  at  recovering  his  horse,  and  much 
surprised  at  the  dexterity  of  the  fellow  that  car¬ 
ried  him  off,  amidst  seven  or  [eight  jicn  (grooms) 
sleeping  around  him,  was  more  inclined  to  admire 
his  address  and  expertness,  than  to  punish  him. 
Next  morning  his  resentment  having  subsided,  his 
curiosity  rose  in  proportion ;  he  therefore  ordered 
the  fellow  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  demanded 
by  what  contrivance  he  had  effected  his  design.  The 
fellow  replied,  he  could  not  well  tell  his  honour,  but 
that  if  he  pleased  he  would  show  him.  “  Well  then 
(said  the  officer,)  since  you  are  so  bad  at  description, 
we  will  see  how  you  did  it.”  Being  arrived  at  the 
pickets,  the  fellow  crept  softly  under  the  horse’s 
belly  :  “  Now,  sir  (says  he)  pray  take  notice  ;  this  is 
the  manner  I  crawled  over  the^’ces ;  the  next  thing 
was  to  loosen  the  ropes  behind,  which  I  did  thus.  I 
then  clapped  a  halter,  observe,  sir,  if  you  please, 
over  his  neck,  thus.”  “  Vastly  clever,  by  Jove,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  officer,  laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
“  In  this  manner  (continued  the  fellow^  I  jumped 
upon  his  back,  and  when  once  I  am  mounted,  I  give 
any  one  leave  to  catch  me  if  t^^ey  can.  ”  In  saying 
which,  he  gave  the  horse  a  kick,  and  though  almost 
surrounded  by  troops,  &c.  pushed  him  through  the 
gaping  crowd,  put  him  to  his  full  speed,  and  carried 
him  clean  off. 
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HOUND  AND  HUNTING. 

By  C.  Apperley,  Esq. 

In  Part  65  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ap¬ 
peared  the  articles,  “  Hound  and  Iluntins;,’^  from 
the  pen  of  Charles  Apperley,  Esq.,  celebrious,  some 
few  years  ago,  as  the  highly-illustrative  illumina¬ 
tor  of  that  murky  miscellany,  the  Sporting  Ma¬ 
gazine,  under  the  signature  of  “  Nimrod.'^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  literary  men  in 
general,  if  not  absolutely  averse  to  the  Sports  of 
the  Field,  very  rarely  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  :  hence,  the  demand  for  literary  productions 
of  this  kind  has  been  but  too  frequently  sinisterly 
supplied  by  such  drivelling  ignoramuses  as  Mr. 
John  Lawrence,  who,  in  his  “British  Field 
Sports,’^  his  bulky  “  Sportsman’s  Cabinet,”  as 
well  as  in  a  variety  of  papers  in  the  “  Sporting 
Magazine,”  has  affected  to  give  instructions  upon 
a  science  of  which  he  had  acquired  much  the  same 
idea  as  a  cobbler  may  be  supposed  to  possess  of 
the  elements  of  geometry.  The  compiler  of  the 
“  Field  Book”  (Maxwell,  byname,  we  believe); 
Harry  Harewood,  author  of  a  “  Dictionary  of 
Sports,  or  Companion  to  the  Field,  the  Forest, 
and  the  River-side,”  with  his  newly  invented  “  Sout- 
ner  heagle and  the  author  of  “  Allen’s  Horse¬ 
manship  may  be  regarded  as  congenial  spirits, 
whose  publications,  however,  are  gross  and  scan¬ 
dalous  impositions.  But  literary  effusions  on 
“  Hounds  and  Hunting,”  from  the  pen  of  the  cele¬ 
brious  Nimrod,  a  Mighty  Hunter — at  least  in  name 
— naturally  enough  excited  deep  attention  in  our 
minds,  old  sportsmen  as  we  are.  It  is  true,  we 
had  experienced  miserable  disappointment  in  the 
perusal  of  his  prosingly-drawling  apostrophes  on  the 

Horse  and  Horsemanship while  his  Biogra¬ 
phical  Sketch  of  the  “  late  John  Mytton,  Esq.” 
excited  our  disgust ;  yet,  having  formerly  received 
a  sort  of  half-suppressed  satisfaction  from  some  of 
his  rustily-rubbed  up,  and  well  retailed  anecdotes, 
we  eagerly  took  up  the  number  of  the  “  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,”  containing  the  articles  upon 
which  we  purpose  to  give  our  opinion  in  this 
place. 

Nimrod  commences  his  awfully-elaborate  dis¬ 
quisition  thus: — “  From  a  combination  of  causes  ” 
— Good  !  What  a  specimen  of  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful !  A  few  lines  lower,  we  are  very  serious¬ 
ly  informed,  “It  might  have  been  instinct  that 
enabled  Ulysses’  dog  to  recognise  him,  on  his  re¬ 
landing  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  which  must 
have  set  the  powers  of  mernory  at  defiance  !  ” — 
instinct  and  memory  I  We  are  then  told 
that  “  Mr.  Locke  doubted  whether  brutes  survive 
the  grave  !” — “  Moses  and  the  wife  Abigail”  are 
called  upon  for  assistance,  together  with  the  dog 
Anubis ;  and,  by  way  of  a  wind  up  to  a  lengthy 
and  most  ridiculous  exordium,  we  are  pithily  in¬ 
formed,  “  a  pigeon  is  still  a  pigeon,  a  goose  a 


goose,  and  a  dog  remains  a  dog.  Still,  although 
no  human  device  can  add  one  new  species  to  the 
works  of  the  creation,  and  nature  is  still  uniform 
in  the  main !  ” — Three  stills  at  work,  yet  producing 
neither  alcohol,  essence,  nor  spirit ! 

“  But  no  animal  (says  Nimrod)  has  met  with 
more  variety  of  respect  than  the  dog  has.’'  We 
give  this  as  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  these  articles  are  written ;  and  we  put  it  to  the 
candid  consideration  of  the  most  impartial  judge, 
whether  such  wretched  verbiage  is  not  disgraceful 
to  a  publication  with  any  pretensions  to  respecta¬ 
bility  ? — it  is  suitable  enough  to  the  extemporane¬ 
ous  expression  of  a  “  last  dying  speech,”  and 
sounds  most  ominously  for  the  literary  fame  of  the 
writer. 

After  pathetic  appeals  to  Hudibras,  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  King  Alfred,  “  Fuleo,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  some  learned  ecclesiastics,”  we  reach  good 
Queen  Bess,  in  whose  time  we  are  specially  in¬ 
formed,  “a  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
of  dogs  peculiar  to  Great  Britain”  was  made.  What 
an  original  apothegm  ! — what  a  flood  of  light  is  thus 
thrown  on  the  subject !  —  how  elaborately  in¬ 
structive  ! 

Mr.  Apperley  observes,  “  The  original  stock 
from  which  English  hounds  have  been  bred 
would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  upon.” 
When  a  writer  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  has  professedly  undertaken  to  illus¬ 
trate,  we  must  allow  him  the  merit  of  candour, 
however  we  may  marvel  at  his  miserable  lack  of 
information.  We  will  supply  the  hiatus.  The 
talbot,  or  English  blood-hound,  introduced  into 
this  country  by  William  the  Conqueror,  was  the 
original  stock  whence  have  sprung  all  those  rami¬ 
fications,  which,  under  the  name  of  southern 
hounds,  northern  hounds,  fox  hounds,  stag  hounds, 
beagles,  &c.,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  The  talbot,  or  blood  hound,  has 
become  scarce  in  this  country  (but  not  extinct,  as 
Mr.  Apperley  states)  ;  he  is  almost  twenty-eight 
inches  in  height ;  of  substantial,  strong,  compact, 
and  muscular  form  ;  the  face  wide,  and  the  head 
altogether  large;  nostrils  wide  and  expansive; 
ears  very  large,  long,  soft,  and  pendulous ;  the 
countenance  solemn  and  majestic  ;  the  tail  toler¬ 
ably  long,  with  an  erective  curve,  particularly 
when  in  pursuit ;  with  a  voice  awfully  loud, 
deep,  and  sonorous.  The  distinguishing  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  talbot  is  his  infallibility  in  tracing  to 
its  final  resort,  any  animal  that  had  strayed  away, 
or  had  been  stolen,  and  also  in  tracing  the  thief 
himself. 

Mr.  Apperley  flounders  forward,  and,  con¬ 
founding  the  noble  talbot  with  the  blood-hound  of 
the  West  Indies,  embraces  the  opportunity  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  following  gross  libel  on  the  character 
of  the  late  F  rench  generals,  Rochambeau,  Boyer,  &c. 
He  thus  expresses  himself : — “  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
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ther  the  most  savage  of  this  race  would  devour  man 
without  being  trained  to  it,  which  we  know  that 
they  were  on  a  late  horrible  occasion,  when,  as  stat¬ 
ed  in  Rainsford’s  History  of  St.  Domingo,  they  were 
fed  upon  blood,  and  2l  figure  representmg  a  Negro, 
containing  blood  and  entrails  of  beasts,  was  the 
object  they  were  led  to  pursue  !  So  then,  “a 
figure  representing  a  Negro,  containing  blood  and 
entrails  of  beasts,  was  the  object  they  were  led  to 
pursue  !’^  an  absurdity  too  gross,  too  ridiculous,  to 
be  worthy  of  comment. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  admitted  imposture  of 
Rainsford’s  History  of  St.  Domingo  ;  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  elegance  of  expression  which  Nimrod 
has  used  to  place  the  horrible  (factitious)  relation 
before  his  readers,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  well  marked  distinction 
between  the  talbot  and  the  blood-hound  of  the 
West  Indies.  Having  given  a  sketch  of  the 
former,  we  will  describe  the  latter. 

The  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  are  in  possession  of  a  very  large  and 
fierce  animal,  which  they  denominate,  a  blood¬ 
hound,  and  with  which  they  hunt  the  run-away 
Negroes;  yet  this  animal  differs  very  much  in¬ 
deed  from  the  talbot.  He  is  about  the  same  height 
as  the  talbot,  with  small  ears  resembling  those  of 
the  bull  dog  ;  the  nose  more  pointed  than  that  of 
the  talbot ;  the  hair  and  skin  hard ;  his  counte¬ 
nance  is  ill-natured,  forbidding,  and  ferocious  :  he 
is  not  so  heavy  as  the  talbot,  but  extremely  mus¬ 
cular,  and  very  active. 

Nimrod  then  closes  his  superlatively  ignorant 
observations  on  the  talbot,  or  blood-hound,  in  the 
following  words  : — “  The  distinguishing  property 
of  the  blood-hound  in  chase,  consists  in  his  never 
changing  the  scent  on  which  he  is  first  laid ;  and 
he  will  hunt  by  the  shed  blood  of  a  wounded  or 
dead  animal  as  truly  as  he  will  by  the  foot,  which 
rendered  him  so  useful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  deer 
or  sheep  stealer.”  The  fact  is,  “  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  property  of  the  blood-hound  consists  in  the 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  his  olfactory  organs,  or 
power  of  smell :  his  head  being  more  expansive, 
and  more  capacious,  than  that  of  any  other  rami¬ 
fication  of  the  tribe,  his  olfactory  nerves  are  more 
numerous  accordingly  :  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to 
acknowledge  or  challenge  a  scent  long  after  it  has 
become  utterly  unrecognisable  by  every  other  kind 
of  dog,  What  childish  prattles,  to  talk  of  shed 
blood.” 

W e  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr.  Apperley  should 
have  undertaken  a  task  for  the  eorrect  execution 
of  which  he  is  utterly  ineapable,  as  he  eompletely 
demonstrates  from  beginning  to  end.  Speaking 
of  the  fox-hound,  he  remarks,  “  Independently  of 
shape,  which  combines  strength  with  beauty,  the 
highest  virtue  in  a  fox-hound  is  not  in  the  exqui¬ 
siteness  of  his  nose,  but  in  his  being  true  to  the 
line  his  game  has  gone.’^  ( Has  gone!  what  ele¬ 
gance  of  expression !)  So  that  Nimrod  is  quite 
unaware  that  a  fox-hound  to  be  true  to  the  line 
of  his  game”  must  possess  an  exquisite  nose ! 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  without  su¬ 
perior  powers  of  smell,  a  fox-hound  eannot 
be  true  to  the  line  of  his  game.  He  ought 


to  have  known  that  in  every  pack  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  line-hunting  hounds  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  superiority  of  their  noses ;  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  brilliant  running 
hounds  uniformly  depend  upon  the  line-hunters 
to  unravel  a  knot  and  hit  off  the  scent ;  that, 
when  the  former  have  overrun  the  scent,  they  lean 
and  look  to  the  latter  for  information  ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  when  the  scent  is  cool,  none  but  the  line- 
hunters  can  recognize  it ! 

As  in  his  article  on  the  Horse,”  Mr.  Apper¬ 
ley  made  some  notable  discoveries,  such  as  “  Bay 
Motion,”  &c.  &c. ;  so  in  the  present  ease,  he  in¬ 
troduces  masters  of  fox-hounds  unknown  to  us, 
and  we  believe  to  all  sportsmen,  except  himself : 
will  he  give  us  further  information  respecting  “  Sir 
Bichard  Sutton?”  as  we  know  him  not. — But, 
enough  of  “  Hound  we  proceed  to 

“  HUNTING;”  a  leatherly,  leaden  article 
from  beginning  to  end ;  utterly  destitute  of  an 
original  idea,  while  the  writer  has  demonstrated 
his  lack  of  judgment  in  selecting  from  others.  We 
should  feel — enlightened,  we  suppose — if  Mr.  Ap¬ 
perley  would  inform  us,  in  mentioning  “  Kelter- 
ing  in  Northamptonshire,”  to  what  place  he  al¬ 
ludes  ?  “  Juliana  Bannes”  is  represented  as  one 

“  of  the  very  old  writers”  on  field  sports :  it  is 
singular  the  works  of  this  “  very  old  writer,”  this 

Juliana  Bannes,”  should  not  have  fallen  under 
our  notice. 

The  observations  with  which  we  prefaced  our 
remarks  on  “  Hound,”  are  equally  applicable  to 
“  Hunting” — it  is  prosily-drawling,”  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  ;  nor  is  this  all :  it  abounds  with  errors, 
and  is  equally  remarkable  for  ignorance  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

Speaking  of  stag-hunting,  Mr.  Apperley  ob¬ 
serves,  “  That  deer  are  superiorly  winded  animals 
is  apparent  by  the  immense  height  they  can  leap, 
just  before  they  die  from  bodily  exhaustion;  and 
it  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  furnished 
with  two  spiracles,  or  breathing  places,  one  at  the 
corner  ofi  each  eye.”  Had  the  writer  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  what  he  has  called  “  spiracles 
at  the  corner  of  each  eye  (breathing  places  at  the 
corner  of  the  eye !)  he  would  have  perceived  that 
the  two  slit-like  apertures  situated  below  the  eyes 
have  no  communication  with  the  lungs ;  he  would 
have  found,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  intention 
of  nature  in  regard  to  these  apertures,  repiration 
was  not  the  object. 

In  mentioning  the  fox,  he  observes  “  his  food 
is  extremely  variable ;  indeed,  very  few  things 
that  have  or  have  had  life  come  amiss  to  him ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  rabbits,  hares,  poul¬ 
try,  partridges  and  pheasants,  with  their  eggs,  are 
his  favourite  repasts ;  and  when  these  are  not  to 
be  had,  he  contents  himself  with  field-mice,  black 
beetles,  snails,  and  frogs.”  Hence  the  meagre,  the 
very  superficial  knowledge  which  this  gentleman 
possesses  of  the  subject,  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  illustrate,  is  abundantly  evident  (as  well  as  in 
a  hundred  more  instances).  Fish  constitutes  the  fa¬ 
vourite  food  of  the  fox.  When  a  vixen  has  laid 
p  her  cubs,  which  she  frequently  does  at  some 
istance  from  the  main  earths,  if  the  situation  she 
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has  chosen  be  within  reach  of  any  fish-pond,  the 
spoils  of  the  finny  race  are  sure  to  be  scattered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  as  soon  as  the  cubs  have  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the  return  of  their 
dam  at  the  entrance  to  their  abode ;  where  towards 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  may  be  seen  gambol¬ 
ing,  but  retire  on  the  most  trifling  alarm.  About 
ten  years  ago,  we  happened  to  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vale  Royal,  (the  residence  of 
Lord  Delamere),  Cheshire,  for  several  weeks;  and, 
having  been  informed  by  the  huntsman  of  Sir  H, 
Mainwaring’s  fox-hounds  that  a  litter  of  cubs  had 
been  laid  up  in  Pettipool,  we  visited  the  spot  re¬ 
peatedly  on  the  approach  of  evening ;  by  great 
caution  we  generally  caught  sight  of  the  young 
family,  and  on  going  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  re¬ 
treat,  we  uniformly  found  indications  of  the  spoil 
of  the  large  fish-pond  which  washed  the  base  of 
the  hill,  on  the  side  of  which,  in  a  snug  subterra¬ 
nean  retreat,  the  vixen  had  deposited  her  precious 
charge.  We  could  relate  several  more  similar  in¬ 
stances  which  have  fallen  under  our  own  observa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Apperley  says  the  fox  ‘‘  dies  in  silence, 
(which  is  true);  but  he  sells  his  life  dearly ^  (what 
ridiculous  nonsense  !) ;  for,  revengefully  seizing  on 
the  first  hound  that  approaches  him,  he  only  relin¬ 
quishes  his  hold  with  the  last  gasp."”  The  Mighty 
Hunter  has  not  witnessed  the  death  of  many  foxes, 
(perhaps  one  occasionally,  headed  back  into 
the  mouths  of  the  hounds  as  he  was  breaking 
cover,  or  that  run  short,  dodged,  and  was  mobbed 
to  death ;)  or  he  would  not  have  preached  such 
childish  doctrine  as  “  he  sells  his  life  dearly  I'*  The 
following  is  the  true  state  of  the  case : — Renard 
stands  up  before  the  hounds  as  long  as  possible, 
he  continues  his  course  till  he  is  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  finds  the  leading 
hounds  at  his  brush,  he,  in  general,  turns  and  faces 
his  pursuers ;  but  at  this  period  he  is  completely 
distressed,  draggled,  his  tongue  hanging  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  can  only  get  his  jaws  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  momentary  snap  at  the  utmost :  while 
his  powerful  and  fierce  pursuers,  (three,  four,  or 
five  or  more),  already  worked  up  to  madness, 
seize  him  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  out  of  one 
hundred  foxes  killed,  not  the  skin  of  a  single 
hound  perhaps  will  be  perforated  by  his  teeth.  If 
one  hound,  fleeter  than  his  fellows,  happens  to 
reach  the  fox  alone,  in  a  second  or  two  he  is  sure 
to  be  joined  by  others ;  so  that  renard  has  no 
chance  of  selling  his  life  dearly Indeed,  in 
the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  the  fox  has  be¬ 
come  reduced  before  the  hounds  reach  him,  he  is 
not  able  to  inflict  a  trifling  wound  on  a  single 
hound  :  we  have  seen  him  seized  by  an  indivi¬ 
dual  hound,  and  instantly  taken  from  the  dog’s 
mouth  by  the  huntsman  or  one  of  the  whips — so 
completely  disabled,  however,  that  he  could  nei¬ 
ther  bite  nor  stand.  A  young  hound  will  some¬ 
times  decline  seizing  the  fox : — some  years  ago, 
being  out  with  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  in  Leicestershire, 
after  a  very  smart  run  of  something  more  than 
half  an  hour,  the  hounds  caught  view,  when  a 
young  bitch  shot  a  head  from  the  pack  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  ;  on  reaching  the  fox  renard  shewed 
his  teeth  :  she  did  not  mouth  him,  but  threw  him 


over  with  her  nose,  when  a  second  or  two  brought 
up  the  pack. 

Under  the  sub-head,  Dog  Language,'^  Mr. 
Apperley  introduces  ‘‘  holloa,  holloas why  did 
he  not  give  us  the  intrepretation  of  these  harshly- 
sounding  words,  unknown,  beyond  all  question, 
in  the  language  of  the  chase :  there  is  no  such 
terms  in  the  huntsman’s  vocabulary  :  but  it  con¬ 
tains  various  halloos.  The  English  halloo  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  similar  term  used  by  French  sports¬ 
men  in  wolf-hunting,  ^‘au-LoupT  (to  wolf!) 
the  sound  of  which,  as  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  French  language  will  instantly  recognize,  is 
precisely  similar.  It  will  be  necessary  here  to 
remark,  that  though  the  language  of  the  chase,  or 
rather  the  language  used  to  hounds,  is  comprised 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Halloo,  yet  the 
word  itself,  that  is,  halloo,  is  made  use  of  in 
scarcely  any  other  instance  than  when  a  hare  starts 
before  greyhounds:  on  this  occasion,  a  cry  of 
Halloo !  Halloo !  is  raised  by  the  sportsmen,  in 
order  to  induce  the  greyhounds  to  look  out  for  the 
game  and  to  pursue  it.  As  to  the  language  of 
huntsmen  to  their  hounds,  though,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  comprehended  under  the  general  term 
Halloo,  yet  it  is  branched  out  into  a  variety  of 
sounds,  all  of  which  are  of  course  understood  by 
the  hounds.  It  seldom  happens,  indeed,  that  two 
huntsmen  have  precisely  the  same  tone,  which, 
however,  is  of  no  consequence  so  long  as  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  understood  or  correctly  interpreted  by  the 
hounds.  It  is  frequently  difficult  in  the  general 
halloos  of  huntsmen  to  discover  any  definite  word, 
but  the  corruption  of  a  well-defined  expression 
may  be  mostly  heard  :  Yoic  is  the  word  (or  hal¬ 
loo)  from  which  many  of  the  corruptions  or  devia¬ 
tions  may  be  traced.  Here,  hoy  !  is  also  tortured 
into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  indeed  so  many  of 
these  ill-defined  deviations  present  themselves, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  image  them  to  the  mind 
by  any  form  of  words  on  paper :  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  some  of  the  terms 
(halloos)  seem  to  admit  of  no  deviation,  as  Tally 
ho,  and  Whoo-whoop ;  the  former  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Fi-ench  au  tailli,  to 
cover;  though  it  is  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  by  English  sportsmen.  Tally  ho  !  is  a  term 
for  a  fox  breaking  cover,  or  going  away,  and  indeed 
uttered  every  time  he  is  viewed.  Whoo-whoop !  is 
used  at  the  death,  and  constitutes  of  course  what 
is  called  the  death  halloo.  Whoo-whoop  is  most 
likely  derived  from  the  same  language  as  Tallyho; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  nearly,  if  not  all, 
our  teims  of  the  chase  spring  from  the  same 
source,  and  were  originally  introduced  by  the 
Normans. 

Finally,  we  must  observe,  that  these  two  arti¬ 
cles,  Hound  and  Hunting,”  as  far  as  relates  to 
impoverishing  redundancy  of  expression,  remind 
us  strongly  of  the  penny-a-line  system’,  while  the 
most  egregious  ignorance  is  conspicuous  through¬ 
out,  blended  with  inexcusable  errors,  bad  English, 
and  worse  classification ! 


Natural  Curiosity. — A  beautifully  white  hare  was 
shot  a.  few  days  ago,  by  Mr.  Croft  Sharpley,  on  his  farm 
at  Ackthorpe,  near  Louth. 
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AMERICAN  WOODCOCK. 


This  bird  is  universally  known  to  our  sportsmen. 
It  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  early  in  March,  some¬ 
times  sooner ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  mild  winters 
some  few  remain  with  us  the  whole  of  that  season. 
During  the  day  they  keep  to  the  woods  and 
thickets,  and  at  the  approach  of  evening  seek  the 
springs  and  open  watery  places  to  feed  in.  They 
soon  disperse  themselves  over  the  country  to  breed. 
About  the  beginning  of  July,  particularly  in  long 
continued  hot  weather,  they  descend  to  the  marshy 
shores  of  our  large  rivers,  their  favourite  springs 
and  watery  recesses  inland  being  chiefly  dried  up. 
To  the  former  of  these  retreats  they  are  pursued 
by  the  merciless  sportsman,  flushed  by  dogs,  and 
shot  down  in  great  numbers.  This  species  of 
amusement,  when  eagerly  followed,  is  still  more 
laborious  and  fatiguing  than  that  of  snipe-shooting; 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  cripple  as 
it  is  usually  called,  viz,  deep  mire  intersected  with 
old  logs  which  are  covered  and  hid  from  sight  by 
high  reeds,  weeds  and  alder  bushes,  the  best  dogs 
are  soon  tired  out;  and  it  is  customary  with  sports¬ 
men  who  regularly  pursue  this  diversion,  to  have 
two  sets  of  dogs,  to  relieve  each  other  alternately. 

The  Woodcock  usually  begins  to  lay  in  April. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  woods,  frequently  at  the  root  of  an  old 
stump.  It  is  formed  of  a  few  withered  leaves 
and  stalks  of  grass  laid  with  very  little  art.  The 
female  lays  four,  sometimes  five  eggs,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  or  rather  more 
in  diameter,  tapering  suddenly  to  the  small  end. 
These  are  of  a  dun  clay  colour,  thickly  marked 
with  spots  of  [brown,  particularly  at  the  great  end, 
and  interspersed  with  others  of  a  very  pale  pur¬ 
ple,  The  nest  of  the  woodcook  has,  in  several 
instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  been 
found  with  eggs  in  February;  but  its  usual  time 
of  beginning  to  lay  is  early  in  April.  In  July, 
August  and  September  they  are  considered  in  good 
order  for  shooting. 

The  Woodcock  is  properly  a  nocturnal  bird, 
feeding  chiefly  at  night,  and  seldom  stirring  about 
till  after  sunset.  At  such  times,  as  well  as  in  the 
early  part  of  the  morning,  particularly  in  spring, 
he  rises  by  a  kind  of  spiral  course  to  a  consider¬ 
able  height  in  the  air,  uttering  at  times  a  sudden 
quack,  till  having  gained  his  utmost  height  he 
hovers  around  in  a  wild  irregular  manner,  making 
a  sort  of  murmuring  sound  ;  then  descends  with 
rapidity  as  he  rose.  When  uttering  his  common 
note  on  theground,he  seems  to  do  it  with  difficulty, 
throwing  his  head  towards  the  earth  and  frequently 
jetting  up  his  tail.  These  notes  and  manoeuvres  are 
most  usual  in  spring,  and  are  the  call  of  the  male  to 
his  favourite  female.  Their  food  consists  of  various 
larvae  and  other  acquatic  worms,  for  which  during 
the  evening  they  are  almost  continually  turning 
over  the  leaves  with  their  bill,  or  searching  in  the 
bogs.  Their  flesh  is  reckoned  delicious,  and  prized 
highly.  They  remain  with  us  till  late  in  autumn, 
and  on  the  falling  of  the  first  snows  descend  from 
the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country  m  great  numbers ;  soon  after  which, 
viz.  in  November,  they  move  off  to  the  south. 


This  bird,  in  its  general  figure  and  manners, 
greatly  resembles  the  woodcock  of  Europe,  but  is 
considerably  less,  and  very  differently  marked  be¬ 
low,  being  an  entirely  distinct  species.  A  few 
traits  will  clearly  point  out  their  differences.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  European  woodcock  is  thickly 
barred  with  dusky  waved  lines,  on  a  yellowish 
white  ground .  The  present  species  has  those  parts 
of  a  bright  ferruginous.  The  male  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species  weighs  from  five  to  six  ounces,  the  fe¬ 
male  eight ;  the  European  twelve.  The  European 
woodcock  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Britai  nin 
October  and  November,  that  country  being  in  fact 
only  its  winter  quarters :  for  early  in  March  they  move 
off  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  to  breed. 
The  American  species,  on  the  contrary,  winters  in 
countries  south  of  the  United  States,  arrives  here 
early  in  March,  extends  its  migrations  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  breeds  in  all  the 
intermediate  places,  and  retires  again  to  the  south 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  one  migrates  from 
the  torrid  to  the  temparate  regions;  the  other  from 
the  temperate  to  the  Arctic.  The  two  birds  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  names  are  the  same,  differ 
not  only  in  size  and  markings,  but  also  in  native 
climate.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  those  who  would 
persuade  us,  that  the  woodcock  of  America  crosses 
the  Atlantic  to  Europe,  and  vice  versa.  These  ob¬ 
servations  have  been  thought  necessary  from  the 
respectability  of  some  of  our  own  writers  who  seem 
to  have  adopted  thisopinion. 

How  far  to  the  north  our  woodcock  is  found  I 
am  unable  to  say.  It  is  not  mentioned  as  a  bird 
of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  being  altogether  unknown 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  its  migrations  do  not  extend  to  a  very 
high  latitude ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  those  birds  which  migrate  to  the  arctic 
regions  in  either  continent,  are  very  often  common 
to  both.  The  head  of  the  woodcock  is  of  singular 
conformation,  large,  somewhat  triangular,  and  the 
eye  fixed  at  a  remarkable  distance  from  the  bill, 
and  high  in  the  head.  This  construction  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  a  greater  range  of  vision,  and  to 
secure  the  eye  from  injury  while  the  owner  was 
searching  in  the  mire.  The  flight  of  the  woodcock 
is  slow.  When  flushed  at  any  time  in  the  woods, 
he  rises  to  the  height  of  the  bushes  or  underwood, 
and  almost  instantly  drops  behind  them  again  at  a 
short  distance,  generally  running  off  for  several 
yards  as  soon  as  he  touches  the  ground.  The 
notion  that  there  are  two  species  of  woodcock  in 
this  country  probably  originated  from  the  great 
difference  of  size  between  the  male  and  female, 
the  latter  being  considerably  the  larger. 

The  male  woodcock  is  ten  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  sixteen  inches  in  extent;  bill  a  brownish 
flesh  colour,  black  towards  the  tip,  the  upper  man¬ 
dible  ending  in  a  slight  nob  that  projects  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  lower,  each 
grooved,  and  in  length  somewhat  more  than  two 
inches  and  a  half ;  forehead,  line  over  the  eye  and 
whole  lower  parts  reddish  tawny  ;  sides  of  the 
neck  inclining  to  ash  ;  between  the  eye  and  bill 
a  slight  streak  of  dark  brown ;  crown  from  the 
forepart  of  the  eye  backwards  black,  crossed  by 
three  narrow  bands  of  brownish  white :  cheeks 
marked  with  a  bar  of  black,  varigated  with  light 
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brown ;  edges  of  the  back  and  of  the  scapulars 
pale  bluish  white  ;  back  and  scapulars  deep  black, 
each  feather  tipped  or  marbled  with  light  brown 
and  bright  ferruginous,  with  numerous  hne  zig-zag 
lines  of  black  crossing  the  lighter  parts ;  quills 
plain  dusky  brown  ;  tail  black,  each  feather 
marked  along  the  outer  edge  with  small  spots  of 
pale  brown,  and  ending  in  narro  w  tips  of  a  pale 
drab  color  above  and  silvery  white  below  ;  lining 
of  the  wing  bright  rust ;  legs  and  feet  a  pale  red¬ 
dish  flesh  colour ;  eye  very  full  and  black,  seated 
high  and  very  far  back  in  the  head  ;  weight  five 
ounces  and  a  half,  sometimes  six. 

The  fem.ale  is  twelve  inches  long,  and  eighteen 
in  extent ;  weighs  eight  ounces  ;  and  differs  also  in 
having  the  bill  very  near  three  inches  in  length  ; 
the  black  on  the  back  is  not  quite  so  intense  :  and 
the  sides  under  the  wings  are  slightly  barred  with 
dusky. 

The  young  woodcocks  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
old  are  covered  with  down  of  a  brownish  white 
colour,  and  are  marked  from  the  bill  along  the 
crown  to  the  hind  head  with  a  broad  stripe  of  deep 
brown ;  another  line  of  the  same  passes  through 
the  eyes  to  the  hind  head,  curving  under  the  eye  ; 
from  the  back  to  the  rudiments  of  the  tail  runs 
another  of  the  same  tint,  and  also  on  the  sides 
under  the  wings  ;  the  throat  and  breast  are  con¬ 
siderably  tinged  with  rufous ;  and  the  quills  at 
this  age,  are  just  bursting  from  their  light  blue 
sheaths,  and  appear  marbled  as  in  the  old  birds ; 
the  legs  and  bill  are  of  a  pale  purplish  ash  color, 
the  latter  about  an  inch  long.  When  taken,  they 
utter  a  long,  clear  but  feeble  peep,  not  louder  than 
that  of  a  mouse.  They  are  far  inferior  to  young 
partridges  in  running  and  skulking  ;  and  should 
the  female  unfortunately  be  killed,  may  easily  be 
taken  on  the  spot. 


AMERICAN  SNIPE. 


This  bird  is  well  known  to  our  sportsmen  ;  and 
if  not  the  same,  has  a  very  near  resemblance  to 
the  common  snipe  of  Europe.  It  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  English  Snipe,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  Woodcock,  and  from  several 
others  of  the  same  genus.  It  arrives  in  Pensyl- 
vania  about  the  tenth  of  March,  and  remains  in 
in  the  low  grounds  for  several  weeks  ;  the  greater 
part  then  move  off  to  the  north  and  to  the  higher- 
inland  districts  to  breed.  A  few  are  occasionally 
found  and  consequently  breed  in  our  low  marshes 
during  the  summer.  When  they  first  arrive  they 
are  usually  lean  ;  but  when  in  good  order  are  ac¬ 
counted  excellent  eating.  3'hey  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  shoot  of  all  our  birds,  as  they  fly  in 
sudden  zig-zag  lines,  and  very  rapidly.  Great 
numbers  of  these  birds  winter  on  the  rice  grounds 
of  the  southern  states,  where  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  they  appeared  to  be  much  tamer  than  they 
are  usually  here,  as  I  frequently  observed  them 
running  about  among  the  springs,  and  watery 
thickets.  I  was  told  by  the  inhabitants  that  they 
generally  disappeared  early  in  the  spring.  On 
the  20th  of  March  I  found  these  birds  extremely 


numerous  on  the  borders  of  the  ponds  near  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky ;  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lexington  in  the  same  state,  as  late  as  the  tenth 
of  April.  I  was  told  by  several  people  that  they 
are  abundant  in  the  Illinois  country,  up  as  far  as 
lake  Michigan.  They  are  but  seldom  seen  in  Pen- 
sylvania  during  the  summer,  but  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  considerable  numbers  on  their  return 
in  autumn,  along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the 
Alleghany  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  They 
have  the  same  soaring  irregular  flight  in  the  air  in 
gloomy  weather,  as  the  snipe  of  Europe  ;  the  same 
bleating  note  and  occasional  rapid  descent ;  spring 
from  the  marshes  with  the  like  feeble  squeak  ;  and 
in  every  respect  resemble  the  common  snipe  of 
Britain,  except  in  being  about  an  inch  less  ;  and  in 
having  sixteen  feathers  in  the  tail  instead  of  four¬ 
teen,  the  number  said  by  Bewick  to  be  in  that  of 
Europe.  From  these  circumstances  we  must 
either  conclude  this  to  be  a  different  species,  or 
partially  changed  by  difference  of  climate ;  the 
former  appears  to  me  the  most  probable  opinion 
of  the  two. 

These  birds  abound  in  the  meadows  and  low 
grounds  along  our  large  rivers,  particularly  those 
that  border  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  from  the 
tenth  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  some¬ 
times  later,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  many 
of  our  gunners.  The  nature  of  the  grounds,  how¬ 
ever,  which  these  birds  frequent,  the  coldness  of 
the  season,  and  peculiar  shyness  and  agility  of  the 
game,  render  this  amusement  attractive  only  to  the 
most  dexterous,  active  and  eager  of  our  sports¬ 
men. 

The  snipe  is  seven  inches  long,  and  eleven 
inches  in  extent. 


THE  WEASEL 


[Etrom  Johnson's  Gamekeeper's  Directory  and  Com-- 
plete  Vermin  Destroyer,) 

Is  less  than  the  stoat,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  weasel  may  be  said  never 
to  exceed  seven  inches  in  length,  from  the  nose  to 
the  tail ;  the  latter  of  which  is  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  ends  in  a  point,  and  adds  considerably 
to  the  apparent  length  of  the  body.  The  height  of 
the  weasel  is  not  above  two  inches  and  a  half,  so 
that  it  is  almost  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  high. 
The  most  prevailing  colour  is  a  pale  tawny  brown, 
resembling  cinnamon,  on  the  back,  sides,  and  legs  ; 
the  throat  and  belly  white  ;  beneath  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a  spot  of  brow-n  ; 
the  eyes  are  small,  round  and  black  ;  the  ears 
broad  and  large,  and,  from  a  fold  at  the  lower  part, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  double  it  has 
whiskers,  like  a  cat  but  has  two  more  teeth  than 
that  animal,  having  thirty-two  in  number,  and 
these  well  adapted  for  tearing  and  chewing  its  food. 
— The  polecat  and  stoat  are  similar. 

The  motion  of  the  weasel  consists  of  unequal 
bounds  and  leaps,  and  in  climbing  a  tree  it  gains 
a  considerable  height  by  a  single  spring  from  the 
ground  : — in  the  same  precipitate  manner  it  jumps 
upon  its  prey  j  and,  as  it  possesses  great  flexibility 
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of  body,  it  easily  evades  the  attempts  of  much 
stronger  animals  to  seize  it.  We  are  told  that  an 
eagle,  having  pounced  upon  a  weasel,  mounted 
into  the  air  with  it,  and  was  soon  after  observed 
to  be  in  great  distress  ;  the  little  animal  had  ex¬ 
tricated  itself  so  much  from  the  eagle’s  hold,  as  to 
be  able  to  fasten  upon  the  throat,  which  presently 
brought  the  eagle  to  the  ground,  and  gave  the  wea¬ 
sel  an  oppoitunity  of  escaping. 

The  activity  of  the  weasel  is  remarkable  :  it  will 
run  up  the  sides  of  a  wall  with  such  facility  that  no 
place  is  secure  from  it.  It  always  preys  in  silence, 
and  never  utters  any  cry  except  when  it  is  struck 
or  pursued  by  a  dog,  when  it  expresses  resent¬ 
ment  or  pain  by  a  rough  kind  of  squeaking. 

This  annimal  brings  forth  its  young  in  spring  to 
the  number  of  three,  four,  or  five,  and  takes  great 
pains  for  their  accommodation  by  preparing  a  bed 
for  them  of  moss  or  some  soft,  warm  material. 
The  young  are  brought  forth  blind,  but  soon  ac¬ 
quire  sight  and  strength  sufficient  to  accompany 
their  dam  in  her  excursions. 

The  weasel  sleeps  in  its  hole  during  the  day,  and 
issues  forth  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
predation.  In  fact,  its  manners  and  habits  are  so 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  stoat,  that  one  des¬ 
cription  might  serve  for  both  of  them.  Like  the 
stoat,  the  odour  of  the  weasel  is  strong,  but  most 
offensive  in  summer,  or  when  irritated  or  pursued. 
Like  that  animal  also,  it  will  destroy  eggs,  enter 
the  hen  roost  and  kill  the  chickens  ;  nor  has  the 
hare  or  the  rabit,  the  partridge  or  the  phesaut,  a 
more  deadly  enemy.  It  is  to  be  caught  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stoat.  When  the  nest  of  any  of 
these  animals  is  suspected  in  any  part,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  for  its  discovery  and  destruction. 

The  three  animals  just  described  demand  the 
gamekeeper’s  utmost  attention.  Whether  they  are 
susceptible  of  being  rendered  serviceable  in  the 
destruction  of  rats  and  mice,  and  thus  become  a 
substitute  for  the  domestic  cat,  might  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  worth  consideration.  When  taken  young, 
they  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  also  susceptible  of 
affection,  as  the  following  will  shew: — 

A  lady  gives  the  following  account  of  a  tame 
weasel :  “  If  I  pour  (says  she)  some  milk  into  my 
hand,  it  will  drink  a  good  deal,  but  if  I  do  not  pay 
it  this  compliment,  it  will  scarcely  take  a  drop. 
When  it  is  satisfied  it  generally  goes  to  sleep.  My 
chamber  is  the  place  of  its  residence  ;  and  I  have 
discovered  a  method  of  dispelling  its  strong  smell 
by  perfumes.  By  day  it  sleeps  in  a  quilt,  into 
which  it  gets  by  an  unsewn  place  which  it  had  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  edge  ;  during  the  night  it  is  kept  in 
a  wired  box  or  cage  which  it  always  enters  with 
reluctance  and  leaves  with  pleasure.  If  it  be  set 
at  liberty  before  my  time  of  rising,  after  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  playful  tricks  it  gets  into  my  bed,  and 
goes  to  sleep  in  my  hand  or  on  my  bosom.  If  I  am 
up  first,  it  spends  a  full  half  hour  in  caressing  me  ; 
playing  with  my  fingers  like  a  little  dog,  jumping 
on  my  head  and  on  my  neck,  and  running  round 
on  my  arms  and  body  with  a  lightness  and  elegance 
which  I  never  found  in  any  other  animal.  If  I 
present  my  hands  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  it 
jumps  into  them  without  ever  missing.  It  shews 
a  great  deal  of  address  and  cunning  in  order  to 
compass  its  ends,  and  seems  to  disobey  certain 
prohibitions  through  caprice.  During  all  its  ac¬ 
tions,  it  seems  solicitous  to  divert,  and  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  ;  looking  at  every  jump  and  at  every  turn, 
to  see  whether  it  is  observed  or  not.  If  no  notice 


be  taken  of  its  gambols,  it  ceases  them  imme¬ 
diately,  and  betakes  itself  to  sleep,  and  even  when 
awakened  from  the  soundest  sleep  it  instantly  re¬ 
sumes  its  gaiety,  and  frolics  about  in  as  sprightly 
a  manner  as  before.  It  never  shews  any  ill  humom , 
unless  when  confined  or  teased  too  much  ;  in  which 
case,  it  expresses  its  displeasure  by  a  sort  of  mur¬ 
mur,  very  different  from  that  which  it  utters  when 
pleased. 

“  In  the  midst  of  twenty  people,  this  little  ani¬ 
mal  distinguishes  my  voice,  seeks  me  out,  and 
springs  over  every  body  to  come  to  me.  His  play 
with  me  is  the  most  lively,  and  cai'essing  with  his 
two  little  paws  he  [pats  me  on  the  chin,  with  an 
air  and  manner  expressive  of  delight.  This  and  a 
thousand  other  preferences  shew  that  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  me  is  real.  When  he  sees  me  drest  for 
going  out,  he  will  not  leave  me,  and  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  some  trouble  that  1  can  disengage  myself  from 
him  ;  he  then  hides  himself  behind  a  cabinet  near 
the  door,  and  jumps  upon  me  as  I  pass  with  so 
much  celerity  that  I  often  can  scarcely  perceive 
him, 

“  He  seems  to  resemble  a  squirrel  in  vivacity, 
agility,  voice,  and  his  manner  of  murmuring. 
During  the  summer,  he  squeaks  and  runs  about  all 
nightlong;  but  since  the  commencement  of  the 
cold  weather,  I  have  not  observed  this.  Some¬ 
times,  when  the  sun  shines  while  he  is  playing  on 
the  bed,  he  turns  and  tumbles  about,  and  murmurs 
for  a  while. 

“  For  his  delight  in  drinking  milk  out  of  my 
hand,  into  which  I  pour  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and 
his  custom  of  sipping  the  little  drops  and  edges  of 
the  fluid,  it  seems  probable  that  he  drinks  dew  in 
the  same  manner.  He  very  seldom  drinks  water, 
and  then  only  for  the  want  of  milk  ;  and  with  great 
caution,  seeming  only  to  refresh  his  tongue  once 
or  twice,  and  to  be  even  afraid  of  that  fluid.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  wheather,  it  rained  a  good  deal. — I 
presented  to  him  some  rain  water  in  a  dish,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  him  go  into  it,  but  could  not 
succeed.  I  then  wetted  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  in  it, 
and  put  it  near  him  ;  when  he  rolled  upon  it  with 
extreme  delight. 

“  One  singularity  in  this  charming  animal  is  his 
curiosity  ;  it  being  impossible  to  open  a  drawer  or 
a  box,  or  even  to  look  at  a  paper  but  he  will  ex¬ 
amine  it  also.  If  he  gets  into  any  place  whei’e  I 
am  afraid  of  permitting  him  to  stay,  I  take  a  paper 
or  a  book  and  look  attentively  at  it ;  when  he  im¬ 
mediately  runs  upon  my  hand,  and  surveys  with 
an  inquisitive  air  whatever  I  happen  to  hold.  I 
must  further  observe,  that  he  plays  with  a  young 
cat  and  dog,  both  of  some  size  ;  getting  about  their 
backs,  necks,  and  paws,  without  their  doing  him 
the  least  injury.” 

“  There  is  an  animal  which,  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  is  called  a  lobster,  of  the  same  species  as 
the  weasel  and  stoat,  but  much  larger:  a  game- 
keeper  assured  me,  that  about  three  years  ago,  he 
saw  one  which  was  hunting  a  young  hare  as  re¬ 
gularly  as  s  hound.  The  animal  got  away  from 
him  in  a  hedge.  About  two  hours  after,  returning 
the  same  way,  in  the  field,  a  turnip  field,  he  ob¬ 
served  a  hare  above  half  grown  cross  the  path, 
and  this  animal  following  and  hunting  it  by  foot, 
a  very  few  y^ards  behind.  He  had  a  good  dog  for 
vermin  with  him  and  killed  it.”  This  animal  may 
be  destsoyed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  polecat,  &c.— See  Trapping  and  also  Poison - 

NIG. 
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THE  HEDGEHOG. 


From  Johnson's  complete  Vermin  Destroyer, 

This  animal  is  found  in  most  parts  of  England ; 
and  is  unitorinly  believed  to  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  farmer  by  sucking  his  cows.  This  is  an  un¬ 
just  a  most  ridiculous,  charge ; — in  the  first 
idace,  the  mouth  of  the  hedgehog  is  too  small  to 
receive  the  teat  of  the  cow,  while  its  approach  to 
the  udder  would  be  almost  equally  improbable,  as 
no  cow  would  endure  the  effects  of  its  prickly 
cov'ering,  which  the  animal  cannot  so  far  draw 
back  but  that  much  of  it  would  come  in  contact 
with  the  COW'. 

The  hedgehog  is  of  a  grisly-grey  colour.  Its 
usual  residence  is  in  small  thickets,  the  dry  bot¬ 
toms  of  edges,  dry  banks  covered  with  brushwood 
or  bushes,  and  such  like  places.  They  generally 
feed  on  fallen  fruits,  roots,  and  insects.  They  are 
fond  of  flesh  meat  either  raw  or  roasted.^ — This 
animal  seems  to  prefer  the  root  of  the  plantain. 
With  their  upper  jaw,  which  is  much  longer  than 
the  lower,  they  bore  under  the  plant ;  they  gnaw 
the  root  off  upwards,  and  leave  the  tuft  of  leaves 
untouched.  They  lie  concealed  during  the  day  : 
but  as  soon  as  evening  sets  in,  they  wander  in 
search  of  food. 

In  winter  the  hedgehog  wraps  itself  up  in  a 
warm  nest  of  moss,  dried  grass,  and  leaves  ;  and 
sleeps  out  the  rigours  of  that  season.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  so  encircled  with  herbage,  that  it 
resembles  a  ball  of  dried  leaves  ;  but  when  taken 
out  and  placed  before  a  fire,  it  soon  recovers  from 
its  state  of  torpidity. 

It  produces  four  or  five  young  ones  at  a  birth, 
in  a  large  nest  formed  of  moss,  dried  leaves,  &c. 
Ihese  animals,  when  taken  young,  are  easily  ren¬ 
dered  tame  :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  render  the  old  ones 
domestic; 

I  had  always  regarded  the  hedgehog  as  a  very 
inoffensive  animal;  it  is  unquestionably  a  very 
timid  creature,  never  offering  the  least  active  re¬ 
sistance  w'hen  attacked.  However,  though  I  acquit 
the  hedgehog  of  any  design  either  upon  young  or 
old  game,  I  am  suspicious  that  it  will  destroy  the 
eggs  of  winged  game  when  they  happen  to  fall  in 
its  way.  In  all  probability,  while  the  parent  is 
sitting  upon  the  eggs,  they  are  secure  upon  the 
approacli  of  the  hedgehog;  but  as  the  old  bird  is 
generally  absent  during  the  period  occupied  in  the 
deposition  of  the  eggs,  or  laying,  the  hedgehog,  I 
suspect,  at  these  periods,  is  apt  to  make  free  with 
them.  In  one  or  two  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  cognizance,  hedgehogs  have  been  caught 
in  traps  which  had  been  set  for  the  weasel  tribe, 
and  where  the  eggs  of  game  wei’e  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
gressive  destruction.  However,  this  animal  is 
easily  caught  in  a  trap.  If  a  trap  be  set  for  any  of 
the  weasel  tribe,  it  will  not  fail  to  catch  the  hedge¬ 
hog. 


Mr.  Briggs,  the  keeper  of  Lambton-park,  lately 
killed  two  deer  with  one  shot,  from  a  rifle,  though 
the  animals  were  at  the  time  sixteen  yards  from 
each  other.  The  ball  passed  through  the  head  of 
the  nearest  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  hit  the 
second  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  it  nearly 
penetrated.  It  was  impelled  with  such  force  and 
precision,  that  both  animals  died  without  a 
struggle,  and  apparently  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
— Sunderland  Herald, 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Cambrian. 

Sir, — Without  professing  any  particular  degree 
of  philanthropy  above  other  men,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
the  duty  of  every  one  who  may  fancy  he  sees  the 
mode  of  preventing  an  evil  at  least  to  make  known 
the  method  by  which  he  thinks  that  evil  may  be 
averted ;  and  although  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  not 
my  business,  yet  duty  to  my  fellow-men  prompts 
me  to  venture  to  suggest  that  which,  when  tried, 
I  know  cannot  injure  the  patient  or  those  operat¬ 
ing  ;  therefore,  without  fear  of  offence  to  a  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  community  (the  medical 
men),  I  will  detail  briefly  ray  hypothesis  on  hydro¬ 
phobia.  1st.  Dogs,  foxes,  and  animals  of  that 
class,  are  found  in  a  rabid  state  without  our  know¬ 
ing  how  the  disease  is  engendered ;  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  subject  to  this  malady  are  those  that  do  not 
perspire  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  but  by 
the  tongue.  2nd.  Man  is  dissimilarly  consti¬ 
tuted  ;  he  perspires  by,  or  through  the  skin,  and 
not  by  the  tongue ;  deprive  him  of  this  power, 
and  fever,  madness,  or  death,  may  be  antici¬ 
pated.  Suppose,  then,  a  person  impregnated  by 
the  virus  of  a  hydrophobic  animal,  may  not 
that  person  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
or  properties  of  that  animal  (remember,  this  is 
hypothetically  put)?  Perspiration  relieves  dogs 
only  by  the  tongue, — men  in  hydrophobia  (I  am 
told)  are  only  at  ease  whilst  the  saliva  flows,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  when  a  man  becomes  heated,  or  at 
any  time,  that  he  should  discharge  saliva  as  a 
means  of  relieving  that  increased  degree  of  caloric 
engendered  by  the  more  rapid  action  of  the  lun  gs, 
and  consequent  upon  his  receiving  a  larger  portion 
of  oxygen  into  them,  but  that  relief  should  follow 
by  perspiration  through  the  whole  external  surface. 
A  man  may  partake  of  this  property  of  the  canine 
tribe,  and  be  prevented  from  perspiring,  his  throat 
or  tongue  cannot  afford  him  relief  although  there 
may  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  find  relief  through  these 
organs,  and  7nay  not  this  produce  that  dreadful 
burning  in  the  throat  to  which  victims  to  this  dis¬ 
order  are  subject  ?  Granting  that  this  supposition 
be  correct,  any  means  by  which  the  pores  of  the 
skin  can  be  forced  into  action  seem  likely  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  patient,  and  take  away  perhaps  the  cause 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  hydrophobia.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  this  notion  from  a  paper  I  read  some 
time  ago,  of  a  French  physician,  who,  in  attending 
a  man  suffering  from  this  disease,  innoculated  him¬ 
self  by  rubbing  his  finger  (pricked  by  his  lancet) 
with  tlie  cloth  which  had  been  used  for  wiping 
from  the  patient’s  mouth  the  saliva.  It  appears 
the  saliva,  and  not  the  blood,  of  the  dog,  contains 
the  virus,  so  that  man  partakes,  in  this  disease,  of 
an  unnatural  quality  of  poisoning  by  bis  saliva 
(like  the  dog),  as  is  shown  by  this  physician  hav¬ 
ing  the  distemper  introduced  into  his  frame  through 
that  means.  This  gentleman,  after  describing  his 
symptoms  and  his  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  water 
of  the  Seine  (if  I  reoollect  aright),  hastened  to  the 
vapour  baths,  purposely  to  destroy  himself ;  but, 
after  being  subject  to  the  effects  of  the  bath  for  a 
short  time,  the  horrifying  sensation  subsided,  per¬ 
spiration  was  copiously  produced,  and  he  came 
out  of  the  bath  hungry,  walked  home,  ate  a  good 
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dinner,  drinking  more  wine  than  usual,  then  went  lo 
bed,  slept  soundly  and  awoke  in  the  morning  per¬ 
fectly  well, — that  he  had  tried  it  afterwards  with 
perfect  success  in  several  cases  (the  number  I  do 
not  remember).  This  account  seems  to  support 
my  theory,  and  I  have  ventured  to  lay  it  before  the 
public,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  tried,  under¬ 
standing  that  at  present  no  cure  is  known  for  this 
most  awful  malady.  The  account  of  the  vapour 
bath  is  given  below.  I  am,  &c., 

Robert  Byers. 

B7yn  Sifif  Swansea,  Oct.  21,  1835. 

A  vapour  bath,  of  the  bed  construction  should 
thus  be  made  : — A  box  of  wood,  about  three  or  four 
feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  wide,  and 
eight  inches  deep,  with  a  hole  at  one  end  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  steam  pipe  ;  to  this  box  a  cover  should 
be  let  in,  made  of  plate  iron,  copper,  or  zinc  (cop¬ 
per  is  best),  perforated  with  holes  all  over,  but 
larger  at  the  edges  and  very  small  in  the  centre,  so 
that  the  steam  may  heat  the  whole  plate,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  box  more  freely  all  around  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  three  cross  bars  rest  on  the  top  of  the  steam- 
box,  two  to  support  the  chair  and  one  the  feet, 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  the  plate ;  four  pil¬ 
lars,  five  feet  high,  rise  at  each  corner,  like  bed¬ 
posts,  with  a  slight  frame  of  wood  to  connect 
them ;  the  whole  is  covered  with  calico,  and  open 
on  one  side  to  introduce  the  patient,  who  sits  on 
the  chair,  when  the  curtains  are  closed,  leaving  a 
small  opening  for  the  hand  to  draw  out  the  ther¬ 
mometer  and  mark  the  degree  of  heat  which 
should  be  applied,  gradually  beginning  at  90  deg., 
and  advancing  to  108  deg.,  or  more.  I  have  sat 
with  ease  in  vapour  at  105  deg.,  whilst  water  at 
104  deg.  would  be  painful,  for  this  reason,  that 
water  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  body,  whilst 
air,  from  its  rarity,  cannot;  for  Delaroche  and 
Berger  exposed  themselves  to  a  heat  of  228  deg., 
that  is  16  deg.  above  the  boiling  point ;  and  Dono¬ 
van  says,  air  heated  to  260  deg.  can  be  endured.  I 
should  remark,  that  the  metal  cover  tends  to  rarify 
the  vapour,  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  whilst 
the  sides  of  the  box  condense  the  steam,  so  that 
you  do  not  even  see  any  vapour.  Incases  of  need, 
an  iron  crock  with  a  tin  cover,  with  a  dozen  holes 
made  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  punch,  having  a  hot 
brick  put  inside,  with  a  little  water,  and  a  triangle 
of  sticks  put  over  the  patient,  and  wrapped  round 
by  sheets  or  blankets,  would  answer,  taking  care 
to  have  another  brick  ready,  and  not  too  hot. 

N.B.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  all  cases,  that 
the  head  of  the  patient  should  be  in  the  vapour  as 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  so  that  the  lungs 
may  be  subject  to  the  same  medium  as  the  surface 
of  the  body. 


Fight  between  a  Bear  and  a  Panther. — 
The  following  graphic  sketch  is  from  the  Forget 
Me  not; — “  A  large  bear,  having  scented  out  the  lair 
of  a  panther,  came  upon  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
old  one,  and  destroyed  her  young.  Bruin  very 
well  knew  that  for  this  invasion  of  a  private  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  the  murderous  deed  committed  therein, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  fight.  The  panther 
would  soon  return  and  be  upon  his  track  ;  and  as 
well  might  an  alderman  think  of  waddling  away 
from  an  antelope  as  a  clumsy  bear  from  such  a 


feline  pursuer  as  this.  Ihe  aggressor,  therefore, 
lost  no  time  by  a  futile  attempt  at  retreat ;  but 
like  a  skilful  general  forthwith  set  about  securing 
the  most  advantageous  position  for  a  battle.  And 
this  he  selected  with  the  skill  of  a  French  martinet. 
Crossing  a  deep  ravine  from  the  direction  of  the 
panther’s  lair.  Bruin  took  a  deliberate  survey  of 
the  ground,  and  at  length  perched  himself  high  on 
the  opposite  bank  beneath  a  shelving  rock,  and  so 
completely  covered  in  his  position  that  he  could 
only  be  attacked  in  front.  There  he  raised  himself 
upon  his  haunches  and  calmly  awaited  the  onset.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  screams  of  the  bereaved 
panther  were  heard,  and  she  presently  made  her 
appearance  upon  the  opposite  verge  of  the  ravine. 
Her  eyes  glared  upon  Bruin,  who  nothing  daunted 
looked  fiercely  on  her.  Although  maddened  with 
rage,  the  panther  sprang  with  unerring  precision 
upon  the  bear,  but  was  received  by  a  blow  from  one 
of  his  tremendous  paws,  which  knocked  her  back 
into  the  valley  ;  Bruin  still  keeping  his  positiori, 
though  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  The  panther  ralli¬ 
ed  ;  selecting  a  new  starting-point,  and  bristling 
fiercely,  sprang  again  and  was  received  in  the  same 
undaunted  manner.  The  attack  and  defence,  with 
wild  screams  and  surly  growls,  was  continued  for 
some  time,  until  at  length  the  panther  succeeded  in 
planting  her  talons  so  deeply  in  the  body  of  the 
bear  as  to  prevent  another  separation  until  the 
contest  should  be  decided.  The  hug  was  mutually 
desperate,  and  the  conflict  terrible.  The  blood 
streamed  from  each,  and  the  jaw  of  the  one  was  in 
the  mouth  of  the  other,  while  their  claws  were 
fearfully  lacerating  the  sides  of  both.  At  length 
the  bare  lost  his  balance,  and  the  combatants  rol¬ 
led  over  each  other  into  the  bed  of  the  ravine, 
when  the  contest  was  continued  for  an  hour. 
When  all  became  still  the  hunter  found  both  mons¬ 
ters  lying  in  what  was  literally  a  deadly  embrace.” 


Captain  Guppy  was  last  week  hunting  his  crackf 
little  pack  of  harriers  in  the  neighbourhood  od 
Sidmouth.  The  hare  being  closely  pursued,  leape 
over  the  cliff,  two  hundred  feet  high,  atSelcombe- 
hlll,  and  was  followed  by  two  of  the  dogs.  The 
three  were  found  dead  close  together,  poor  puss 
between  the  two  dogs. 


Eagle  Shot — On  Thursday  week  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  eagle,  of  the  golden  species,  was 
shot  on  the  preserves  of  John  White,  Esq.,  near 
Kinder  Scout,  by  Mr.  Rangeley,  his  keeper.  The 
bird  measures  seven  feet  six  inches  between  the 
tips  of  its  wings,  weighs  llflb.,  and  being  only 
wounded,  is  yet  alive,  and  in  th  e  possessionof  Mr. 
Rangeley,  at  Hayfield.  It  had  been  seen  hover¬ 
ing  about  in  the  neighbourhood  several  days,  and 
had  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  game. 
Its  appetite  is  great,  as  it  ate  on  Sunday  last  an 
entire  sheep’s  head  and  pluck  to  its  dinner.  The 
bird  has  been  much  admired  by  many  persons  who 
have  seen  it,  none  of  whom  recollect  having  heard 
of  a  similar  bird  being  seen  before  in  this  part  of 
:;he  country.  A  cage  is  making  for  its  reception, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  of  securing  the  cock 
eagle,  which  was  seen  in  company  with  the  one  se¬ 
cured,  which  is  a  hen,  on  the  Saturday  previous 
to  her  capture. — Derbyshire  Courier. 


The  celebrated  racer.  Dr.  Syntax,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Raddell,  Felton-park,  Northumberland,  is 
now  at  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Gerard,  Bart.  The 
Doctor  is  now  in  his  25th  year.  Out  of  forty-nine 
races  in  which  he  started  he  won  thirty-six. 
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In  our  last  number  we  remarked,  that  as  the  Ches¬ 
ter  Meeting,  Cwhich  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May)  is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  racing 
season,  the  Holywell  Hunt  Meeting  (for  which  see 
our  last  number)  is  considered  as  its  conclusion  :  such 
is  the  state  of  the  case,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  as  the  metropolitan  ("Newmarket)  racing 
season  closed  with  the  Haughton  Meeting,  a  week  or 
two  back,  the  operations  of  the  course  become  sus¬ 
pended  for  some  time.  Various  circumstances  took 
place  during  the  summer  which  rendered  the  racing 
season  of  1835  more  than  usually  interesting;  its 
close  has  been  somewhat  remarkable,  on  account  of 
that  languid  indifference  to  the  transaction  of  business 
in  the  betting  circle,  almost  unparalleled.  However, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we 
shall  make  a  few  brief  remarks,  according  to  our  pledge 
in  the  preceding  number,  upon  Training. 

Training  is  indispensable  to  the  racer,  as  well  as 
to  the  pugilist  ;  producing  in  each  case  strength, 
wind,  and  vigour.  The  muscle  of  each  when  pro¬ 
perly  trained,  will  be  found  repulsive  to  the  touch, 
or,  in  other  words,  very  hard,  and  very  elastic.  In 
consequence  of  such  an  improved  state  of  the  animal 
system,  the  muscle  of  the  pugilist  repels  as  it  were 
the  blows  of  his  antagonist,  and  they  consequently 
make  much  less  impression  than  if  inflicted  under 
other  circumstances,  that  is,  where  the  flesh  is  soft 
or  flabby.  Hence  may  be  easily  perceived  the  ad¬ 
vantage  resulting  to  the  racer  from  the  strength  and 
extreme  springiness  of  his  tendon  and  muscle. 

In  training  the  racer,  the  first  object  of  considera  - 
tion  should  be  the  constitution  of  the  individual : 
there  are  greedy  feeders,  good  feeders,  and  delicate 
or  shy  feeders.  The  first  class  will  require  more 
exercise  than  usual,  and  perhaps  more  physic  and 
bleeding  also ;  for  the  second,  the  administrations 
just  mentioned  should  be  more  moderate ;  the  third 
class,  however,  are  the  most  troublesome  to  manage : 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  a  horse  into  condition  that  will 
not  eat :  delicate  feeders  may  be  recognised  not 
only  by  their  thin  carcase  or  meagre  appearance, 
but  frequently  by  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye, 
understood  by  those  who  have  thoroughly  studied 
the  subject,  but  which  would  be  difficult  to  image  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  beautiful  science  of 
writing. — Mr.  Thompson’s  Orthodox  presents  the 
indications  of  a  delicate  feeder,  (the  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eye,  amongst  the  rest)  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  manner. 

There  are  few  better  tests  of  genuine  blood  than 
training ;  none  but  a  thorough-bred  horse  can  eat 
the  quantity  of  corn,  or  endure  the  severe  exercise, 
deemed  requisite  for  the  racer.  It  may  very  easily 
be  perceived,  that,  where  an  animal  is  supplied  in 
reckless  profusion,  with  the  most  nutritious  food, 
that  his  system  must  be  on  the  verge  of  disease  ;  to 
counteract  which  in  the  racer,  not  only  exercise  and 
sweats,  but  physic  and  bleeding  also,  become  neces¬ 
sary  ;  by  which  means,  in  due  process,  the  tendon 
becomes  very  full  and  very  hard,  the  muscle  large 
and  firm — indeed  the  muscle  can  never  be  rendered 
too  large,  so  long  as  it  is  divested  of  fat ;  but  if  a 


particle  of  fat  remain,  the  horse’s  condition  is  not 
perfect.  We  have  frequently  heard  trainers  remark 
that  such  a  horse  has  too  much  flesh  upon  him  to 
run,  or  that  he  would  run  better  with  less  flesh. 
The  fact  is,  no  horse  can  have  too  much  flesh  (which 
constitutes  muscle)  if  it  be  completely  divested  of 
fat,  as  we  have  just  before  observed.  It  will  be 
eagerly  remarked  by  way  of  replication,  that  some 
horses  will  carry  more  flesh  than  others  ;  which  is 
very  time,  but  the  circumstance  does  not  disturb  our 
position  in  the  most  trifling  degree.  We  are  scarcely 
aware  of  an  art  or  science,  which  will  not  admit  of 
systematic  arrangement— indeed  no  human  opera¬ 
tions  can  proceed  properly  unless  upon  systematic 
principles,  we  will  therefore  adopt  this  very  eligible 
mode  in  the  observations  we  purpose  to  make  on 
Training.  In  regard  to  one  horse  carrying  more 
flesh  than  another,  this  may  vary  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  animal,  but  the  principle  is,  that, 
were  the  bone  is  large,  the  tendon  will  be  found  in 
proportion ;  and  consequently,  inasmuch  as  these 
constitute  the  base  upon  which  the  muscle  must  be 
raised,  where  the  bone  and  tendon  are  large,  much 
muscle  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  training.  It  has 
not  unfrequently  fallen  to  our  lot  to  listen  to  observa¬ 
tions  in  which  small  bone  and  large  tendon  have 
been  considered  as  the  acme  of  perfection  ;  that,  as  the 
bone  was  small  the  animal  would  be  less  encumbered 
with  its  weight;  and  that,  on  account  of  its  in-elas¬ 
ticity,  it  contributed  nothing  to  power  and  speed. 
Such  a  theory,  considered  in  its  true  light,  as  a  mere 
flight  of  ignorant  fancy,  may  be  all  very  well  in  its 
way — ridiculous  enough  ;  since  it  is  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  laws  of  nature.  A  very  trifling  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy  will  enable  us  to  perceive  that  as 
the  tendon  is  fastened  to,  and  supported  by,  the  bone, 
the  one  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  other  :  trifling 
differences  or  variations  may  be  found,  but  no  case 
can  be  produced  where  very  large  tendon  is  found 
adhering  to  very  small  bone.  If  such  an  instance 
could  be  brought  forward,  it  would  be  found  a  mal¬ 
formation  of  the  parts,  and  instead  of  increasing  the 
strength  and  speed  of  the  animal,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  operate  in  the  inverse  ratio. 

On  going  over  his  Majesty’s  stud  at  Hampton 
Court,  some  weeks  ago,  the  Colonel  (amongst  many 
other  nags)  fell  under  our  observation.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  horse  finished  his  racing  career  some  years  ago  ; 
but  his  condition,  nevertheless,  was  admirable :  on 
passing  our  hand  down  his  foreleg  from  the  knee  to 
the  pastern,  we  found  the  tendon  uncommonly  well 
developed,  very  firm,  and  very  elastic.  The  tendons 
of  the  two  Arabians  (lately  arrived  from  the  Nabob 
of  Oude)  were  soft  and  receded  from  the  touch,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  lack  of  condition  ;  these  horses,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  had  just  been  landed  from  a  four  months’ 
voyage,  some  hundreds  of  miles  over  a  stormy  sea,  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  which  they  bore  incontestible 
indications.  The  Colonel  and  these  Arabians  pre¬ 
sented  the  opposites,  of  Condition  and  no  Condition. 
Yet  the  condition  of  the  former  was  not  exactly  that 
of  the  racer.  The  Colonel’s  exercise  consists  of 
longeing  two  hours  each  day. 

The  most  perfect  condition  which  ever  fell  under 
our  observation  was  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo’s  Economist,  when,  four  years  ago,  he  ran  at 
Liverpool.  We  never  recollect  placing  our  hands 
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npon  a  crest  which  answered  the  touch  so  well.  This 
horse  had  been  trained  by  Mr.  Pierse  of  Richmond. 

Am-ongst  the  generality  of  those  persons  who  fol¬ 
low  the  occupation  of  Trainers,  the  process  is  regu¬ 
lar,  if  not  mechanical,  and  consequently  those  consti¬ 
tutional  differences  or  variations  which  cannot  fail 
to  exist,  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  ; 
or,  we  may  say,  not  sufficiently  understood.  What 
may  be  called  the  dictates  of  nature  are,  therefore, 
not  unfrequently,  disregarded  ;  and  if  in  preparing 
horses  for  the  course,  natural  or  physiological  causes 
are  not  duly  considered,  they  can  never  acquire  the 
requisite  condition  to  enable  them  to  put  forth  the 
utmost  of  their  powers.  Hence  it  may  be  perceived, 
that,  although  the  business  of  training  may  be  sys¬ 
tematised  and  consequently  simplified,  yet,  it  should 
be  always  subject  to  those  practicaii  variations,  which 
difference  of  constitution  imperiously  demands. 

The  system  generally  adopted  by  professed  train¬ 
ers,  is  to  commence  operations  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  by  brushing  the  horse  over :  this  being 
done,  and  the  horse  having  finished  his  corn;-*  he  is 
taken  out  to  exercise ;  which  should  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  age,  the  state  of  his  flesh,  &c.  At  the 
close  of  his  exercise,  he  is  watered,  and  takes  a  can¬ 
ter.  When  he  returns  to  the  stable,  wisping,  leg¬ 
rubbing,  brushing  &c.,  ensues  ;  afterwards  feeding  ; 
when  the  door  is  closed,  and  the  animal  left  to  him¬ 
self,  free  from  all  kind  of  disturbance.  All  this  is 
finished  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible.  A  similar 
ceremony,  but  of  short  duration,  takes  place  about 
three  hours  afterwards:  when  the  stable  door  is 
again  closed  for  several  hours ;  and  the  horse  is  then 
subjected  to  exercise,  orrather  perhaps  to  airing,  and 
is  watered,  &c.  as  in  the  morning.  At  eight  o’clock, 
he  is  fed  and  racked  up  for  the  night. 

The  administration  of  physic  ought,  like  exercise, 
to  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  such  as  the  state 
of  the  horse,  the  quality  of  his  constitution,  &c. 

That  horses  are  frequently  over-trained,  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  and  that  many  horses  are  thus 
prematively  destroyed,  we  feel  equally  confident. 
What  but  an  excess  of  training  caused  that  splendid 
horse  Priam,  to  leave  the  course  at  so  early  a  pe¬ 
riod  1  Speaking  generally,  the  excessive  sweats  to 
which  racers  are  subjected,  are  highly  injurious ; 
the  animal  economy  of  the  horse  is  unable  to  answer 
such  improvident  demands  without  suffering  dete¬ 
rioration.  In  fact,  this  inordinate  expression  of  the 
animal  juices,  prevents  the  acquisition  of  that  firm 
fulness  of  tendon  and  muscle  indispensable  to  the 
perfection  of  condition. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  raceris  trained  merits 
consideration.  Very  hard  and  very  wet  grounds  are 
highly  objectionable.  The  best  ground  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  that  which  is  clothed  with  absorbent  elactic 
turf,  generally  found  on  the  borders  of  moors  ;  and  if 
it  contain  some  gentle  undulation  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

As  to  public  or  professional  training  establishments 
they  may  be  convenient  enough  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  very  occult  or  mys¬ 
terious  in  the  business  of  training  as  to  render  it  un¬ 
attainable  by  ordinary  capacity,  or  prevent  those  who 
keep  racers  from  having  them  trained  under  their 
own  immediate  inspection  :  we  have  known  several 
trainers  who  occasionally  practiced  legerdemain,  but 
were  no  conjurors  after  all :  we  could  designate  some 
half  score  of  this  sort,  only  that  such  an  enviable 
pre-eminence  might  perhaps  appear  invidious.  It 
generally  happens  that  trainers  receive  the  stakes 
won  by  the  horses  under  their  care  ;  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  circumstance  for  clerks  of  the  races  to  have 
to  transmit  sums  of  money  to  distant  parts,  owing  to 


those  sums  not  having  been  deposited  in  their  hands 
in  due  time.  On  one  occasion,  a  friend  of  our’s  had 
to  transmit  twenty-five  pounds,  under  such  circum 
stances,  to  a  little  cunning  trainer,  still  on  the  Turf. 
For  which  purpose  he  w’as  about  to  enclose  a  twenty 
pound  note  and  a  five  pound  note  :  he  was  in  the 
act  of  enclosing  them  in  the  requisite  letter,  when, 
recollecting  some  suspicious  circumstances  in  the 
conduct  of  the  wily  agent  to  whom  they  were  to 
be  addressed,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  two  dis¬ 
interested  friends,  who  made  the  usual  memorandums, 
inclosed  the  note,  sealed  the  letter,  and  dropped  it 
into  the  post-office.  The  precaution  proved 
essentially  necessary.  The  receipt  of  the  letter  was 
acknowledged,  as  well  as  the  receipt  of  five  pounds, 
but  the  larger  note  (the  twenty)  wms  positively  and 
impudently  denied.  The  person  who  had  tians- 
mitted  the  money,  aware  of  his  invulerable  position, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  business  till  it  had  assumed  a 
formal  appearance  ;  the  owner  of  the  horse  to  whom 
the  25  pounds  were  due,  accompanied  by  the  trainer, 
visited  the  clerk  of  the  races,  and  demanded  twenty 
pounds ;  the  honest  trainer  offering  to  confirm  his 
doubted  veracity  by  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrate :  when  at  length  the  two  respectable  per¬ 
sons  who  had  witnessed  the  transaction  in  the  man¬ 
ner  already  described,  were  brought  forward :  the 
truth  immediately  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the 
owner  of  the  horse  :  the  trainer,  who  up  to  this  mo¬ 
ment,  had  supported  his  falsehood  with  unparalleled 
effrontery,  became  abashed  and  was  covered  with 
confusion. 

Yet  wm  have  not  found  the  disease  of  dishonesty 
and  fraudful  dealing,  absolutely  epidemical  amongst 
trainers  ;  as  we  could  name  a  score,  whose  conduct 
we  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing,  and 
whom  we  believeto  be  very  upright  honest  men. 

What  are  called  public  training  stables  must  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  horses  which 
would  otherwise  be  brought  to  the  post  for  the  great 
stakes,  as  was  rendered  manifest  by  the  slender 
field  which  appeared  for  the  late  Doncaster  St.  Leger  ; 
the  powers  of  the  various  competitors  in  the  same 
stable  having  been  previously  ascertained,  the  owners 
of  such  as  are  considered  to  have  no  chance,  choose 
rather  to  lose  the  half  forfeits  than  risk  the  whole 
sum  upon  an  animal  of  wffiose  quality  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  Moreover,  the  system  offers  greater 
temptation  for  trainers  and  jockeys  to  bet,  and  enables 
them,  with  more  facility,  to  bet  foully  : — a  betting- 
trainer  and  a  betting  jockey  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
objects  of  suspicion.  On  every  view  of  the  case, 
public  training  stables  offer  a  temptation  to  swindling 
and  robbery  ;  which,  it  is  w-ell  known,  have  proved 
irresistible  in  many  instances.  And  that  racers  can 
be  as  well  trained  as  possible  in  the  master’s  own 
stable  or  privately,  we  need  no  better  proof  than  that 
afforded  by  the  horses  of  Mr.  Mostyn,  under  the 
management  of  that  civil  upright  man  of  good  plain 
sense,  John  Blenkhorn. 

Having  noticed,  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  the  state  of  unprecedented  inactivity  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  pervades  the  betting  circle, 
it  may  be  further  observed,  that,  as  there  must  be  a 
cause  for  every  effect,  so,  in  this  case,  the  cause  of 
the  suspension  of  active  operations  amongst  the 
Bookmen  is  easily  traceable.  At  this  period  of  the 
year,  the  Derby  must  always  form  the  prominent, 
and  almost  the  only  feature  of  attraction  in  spec’.la- 
tive  calculation ;  and  it  has  scarcely  ever  happened 
that,  amongst  the  numerous  candidates  for  this  in¬ 
teresting  stake,  there  has  not  been  one  which  took  a 
decided  lead  in  public  estimation,  and  formed  a  pivot 
for  the  revolution  of  chances.  The  Derby  for  1836 
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is  destitute  of  this  excitement :  neither  public  run¬ 
ning,  nor  private  report,  has  raised  an  individual  to 
a  decided  elevation  in  the  betting  scale  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  although  odds  may  be  quoted,  they  amount  to 
very  little  ;  they  are  merely  nominal,  no  genuine 
business  has  been  transacted.  Nor,  indeed,  can  we 
perceive  how  an  impetus  can,  for  some  time,  be 
given  to  the  operations  of  the  money  market,  unless 
by  some  ruse  de  guerre,  some  factitious  excitement, 
which,  like  tlie  wily  manoeuvres  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  may  blaze  with  the  sinister  glare  of  the 
Will-o’-lh’-wisp,  and,  like  its  deceptive,  flickering 
flame,  speedily  evaporate  into  nothingness. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  would  appear,  that, 
amongst  the  numerous  candidates  named  for  the 
Derby,  not  one  is  to  be  found  of  superior  preten¬ 
sions  ;  if  there  be  a  superior  nag  amongst  them,  he 
has  been  carefully  veiled  from  prying  observation, 
and  is,  perhaps,  intended  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  till 
the  day  of  trial.  Such  a  circumstance  should  always 
be  suspected,  more  particularly  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  when  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  business. — Nous  verrons. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
worse  than  weather-cock  workings  of  the  “  Sporting 
Reporter  for  the  London  papers the  self-appointed 
Professor  of  second  sight,  whose  flimsy  predictions, 
like  the  prognostications  of  the  lying  prophets  of 
Baal,  are  uniformly  calculated  to  mislead.  With 
the  grin  of  the  blue-faced  baboon,  he  derided  the 
pretensions  of  Queen  of  Trumps  prior  to  her  canter¬ 
ing  off  with  the  Oaks  ;  when,lo!  and  behold  !  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  after  this  extraordinary  filly  has 
proved  herself  so  eminently  superior  to  all  compe¬ 
titors,  he  discovers  that  she  is  a  nonpareil !  What 
next?  Why,  that  this  same  Queen  of  Trumps  is, 
nevertheless,  and  in  defiance  of  her  manifestations 
ot  extraordinary  speed  and  power  of  endurance, 
lame  ?  absolutely  lame !  and  has  been  so  all  the 
summer!  Lame  when  she  won  all  her  races!  — 
Bah ! 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster,  by  way  of  giving  a 
fillip  to  the  refrigerated  state  of  Turf  affairs,  has 
boldly  challenged  the  world,  his  colt.  Touchstone, 
carrying  8st.  lOlbs.,  against  any  competitor,  without 
exception.  This  would  appear  noble  daring  ;  since 
the  challenge  is  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  several  su¬ 
perior  nags,  namely,  Plenipo,  Glencoe,  and  Rock¬ 
ingham:  Queen  of  Trumps  is  out  of  the  question, 
she  could  not  atford  to  give  a  year  against  such  a 
racer  as  Touchstone.  With  Plenipo,  Touchstone 
could  have  no  chance  ;  and  the  Marquis  must  have 
been  aware,  before  he  issued  his  challenge,  that  he 
would  not  come  against  him.  We  think  Glencoe 
superior  to  Touchstone  ;  and  we  are  further  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  Rockingham  would  beat  him.  Touchstone 
has  been  beaten  by  General  Ciiasse,  and  the  former 
has  successfully  opposed  the  General.  Touchstone, 
out  of  Scott’s  stable,  proved  himself  superior  to 
General  Chasse  ;  but  when  brought  forward  by  his 
owner  (the  Marquis  of  Westminster)  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  against  the  same  horse.  The  enigma  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  ot  satisfactory  explanation.  Touchstone  is 
a  greedy  feeder,  and  therefore  requires  more  than 
ordinary  exercise,  in  order  to  attain  that  perfection 
of  condition  so  essential  to  the  racer.  The  private 
training  ground  of  the  Noble  Marquis  is  not  clothed 
with  that  soft  elastic  turf  so  grateful  to  the  feet 
ot  the  horse  j  and,  as  some  suspicions  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  Touchstone’s  fore  legs,  it  was  thought  very 
hazardous  to  give  him  the  requisite  exercise  upon 
hard  ground.  The  training  ground  used  by  Scott  is 
of  a  different  quality  j  upon  it  Touchstone  can  re¬ 
ceive  his  gallop  without  risk  to  his  legs  :  and  hence 


may  be  perceived  the  reason  of  his  success  and  dis¬ 
comfiture  when  opposed  to  the  same  horse. 

LATEST  STATE  OF  THE  ODDS. 

THE  DERBY. 

10  to  1  agst  The  Mummy 

12  —  1 - Bro  to  Nell  Gwynne 

13  —  1 - Bro  to  Riddlesworth 

20  —  1 - Emiliana 

22—  1 - Babel 

30  —  1 - Weightoii 

40  —  1  —  Taisheen 

THE  OAKS. 

7  to  1  agst  Bequest ;  7  to  2  agst  Bequest  and  Marmalade. 


NEWMARKET  HOUGHTON  MEETING. 

MONDAY. — Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs 
each,  for  three  year  olds  and  upwards  ;  D.  M. 
6  subs. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  Ethilda,  3  yrs,  7st  lib  (Pavis)  1 
Duke  of  Rutland’s  c  by  Catton,  out  of  Dario- 


letta,  3  yrs,  7st  91b .  2 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Newton,  3  yrs,  7st  4ib  . .  3 

Mr.  Shackell’s  Lucifer,  3  yrs,  8st .  4 


Match.  100  h  ft;  T.M.M.— Duke  of  Grafton’s 
Ulick,  8st  111b  (.1.  Day),  beat  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
Eva,  8st  21b,  by  a  length.  6  to  4  on  Eva. 

Sweepstakes  of  25  sovs  each,  10  ft;  T.Y.C.; 

5  subs. 

Duke  of  Portland’s  Skim  Milk,  8st  121b,  (J. 


I^ay)  .  1 

Colonel  Peel’s  Calantha,  7st .  3 


The  Criterion  Stakes  of  30  sovs  each,  20  ft,  for 
two  year  olds;  colts,  8st  31b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  lib  ; 
from  the  Turn  of  the  Lands,  in;  a  winner  of  the 
July,Clearwell,  or  Prendergast  Stakes,  to  carry  71b  ; 
or  of  any  two  of  those  Stakes,  91b  extra  ;  all  other 
winners  previous  to  the  day  of  running  to  carry  21b 
extra ;  the  owner  of  the  second  horse  to  receive 
back  his  stake  ;  46  subs. 

Lord  Litchfield’s  Elis,  Brother  to  Stockport — 


71b  extra  (J.  Day) .  1 

Colonel  Peel’s  b  c  Slane,  by  Royal  Oak,  out 

of  Minister’s  dam  .  2 

Colonel  Peel’s  b  c  Mr.  Wags .  3 


The  following  were  not  placed. — Mr.  Ridsdale’s 
Galliard ;  Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  c  Vandenhoff,  by 
Brutandorf,  out  of  Faith,  by  Whisker;  Mr. 
Forth’s  b  c  by  ^Albany,  out  of  Gale  Middleton’s 
dam ;  and  Mr.  Chifney’s  b  c  The  Athe¬ 
nian,  Brother  to  Glaucus  (71b  extra). — Betting :  6  to 
4  agst  Elis,  2  to  1  agst  Slane,  4  to  1  agst  Mr.  Wags, 
and  5  to  1  agst  The  Athenian. — After  three  or  four 
false  starts,  Elis  took  the  lead  at  a  good  pace,  kept  it, 
and  won  rather  cleverly  by  half  a  length.  Slane  was 
second  throughout ;  Mr.  Wags  was  a  bad  third  ;  Gal¬ 
liard  and  Vandenhoff  fourth  and  fifth,  and  The  Athe- 
dian  ( pulled  up  lame)  last,  all  beaten  a  long  way. 

TUESDAY.— Match,  100  h  ft;  A.F.— Colonel 
Peel’s  Albania,  8st  71b  (Pavis),  beat  Lord  Exeter’s 
Paulus,  8st  21b.  Paulus  pulled  up  lame,  after  run¬ 
ning  about  half  the  distance. 

Handicap  Plate  of  £100,  for  four,  five,  six  j^ears 
old,  and  aged  horses  ;  D.I. 

Mr.  W.  Day’s  Pussy,  4  yrs,  6st  121b,  (S.  Day, 

jun.) . . 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Rioter,  4  yrs,  8si  lib .  2 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Shillelah,  4  yrs,  8st  lib..  3 
Betting:  6  to  4  agst  Shillelah,  2  to  1  agst  Rioter 
(taken),  and  7  to  2  agst  Pussy  Qaken). — ^Pussymade 
all  the  running,  and  won  in  a  canter. 
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£50,  for  two  year  olds,  carrying  a  feather  ;  three,  7st 
51b  ;  four,  8st  91b ;  five,  9st  31b ;  six  and  aged, 
9st  71b  ;  last  three  miles  of  B.  C. 

Mr.  W.  Edward’s  Sherry,  2  yrs,  (Cotton,  jun.)  1 


Duke  of  Grafton’s  Clarionet,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Shamrock,  2  yrs .  3 


The  following  were  not  placed  ; — Mr.  Bircham’s 
Mogmouse,  3  yrs;  Colonel  Peel’s  Abania,  3  yrs; 
Mr.  G.  Clark’s  Lady  Anne,  2  yrs ;  Mr.  Bloss’s  Myrtle, 
by  Zinganee,  out  of  Maud,  2  yrs ;  Mr.  Marson’s  Cot¬ 
tager,  2  yrs  ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  f  by  Pollio,  d  by 
Woful,  out  of  Allegretta,  2  yrs;  and  Mr.  Pettit’s 
Monas. 

WEDNESDAY.  —  Match,  100,  T.Y.  C.  — Lord 
Chesterfield’s  Juliana,  3  yrs,  8st  81b  (Robinson), 
beat  Mr.  Edwards’s  Grenoble,  2  yrs,  7st  21b. — 
Betting  :  6  to  4  on  Grenoble,  which  was  beaten  by 
three  lengths. 

Match,  25,  T.Y.C.— Sir  M.  Wood’s  The  Glaraa, 
(Robinson),  beat  Mr.  Greville’s  Stradbally,  8st  41b 
each. — Betting:  2  to  1  on  The  Glama,  which  won 
by  five  lengths. 

SuBscRiTTiON  Plate  of  £50  ;  for  two  year  olds, 
6st  71b;  and  three,  8st  101b  ;  T.Y.  C. ;  the  win¬ 


ner  to  be  sold  for  350,  &c. 

Mr.  Batson’s  Luminary,  3  yrs  (Nat)  . .  1 

Mr.  Bird’s  b  c  by  Sandbeck,  out  of  Johanna, 
by  Selim,  2  yrs . . .  2 


The  following  were  not  placed  ; — Duke  of  Grafton’s 
Balance,  3  yrs ;  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Burden,  3  yrs  ; 
Mr.  W.  Chiffney’s  Wild  Duck,  3  yrs ;  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  Fergus,  3  yrs ;  Mr.  Thornhill’s  Ermine,  2  yrs ; 
Lord  Exeter’s  Lady  Anne,  2  yrs;  Colonel  Peel’s 
Partner,  2  yrs  ;  and  Mr.  Shard’s  Heiress,  2  yrs. — 
Betting  :  6  to  4  agst  Luminary,  7  to  2  agst  Fergus, 
6  to  1  agst  Burden,  6  to  1  agst  c  by  Sandbeck,  and 
8  to  1  agst  Heiress. — Mr.  Bird’s  colt  and  Luminary 
made  all  the  running,  the  latter  winning  by  a  neck, 
after  a  very  close  race  :  he  was  claimed.  Heiress  and 
Partner  were  close  up. 

Handicap  Plate  of  £50,  for  three  year  olds  and 


upwards ;  A.F. 

Colonel  Peel’s  Bubastes,  4  yrs,  6st  121b 

(Pavis) .  1 

Mr.  Batson’s  Revelry,  5  yrs,  9st . . .  2 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Amesbury,  6  yrs,  8st  31b .  3 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  b  c  Brother  to  Rapid  Rhone, 

3  yrs,  7st .  4 

Mr.  Greville’s  Dacre,  4  yrs,  8st  31b  . .  5 

Mr.  Cooke’s  Miss  Camarine,  3  yrs,  6st  2lb  ...  6 


THURSDAY. — Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h  ft, 
for  two  year  olds ;  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and  fillies,  8st 
41b;  Ab.  M. ;  19  subs. 

Match,  25,  T.Y.C, — Mr.  Greville’s  Lieutenant,  7st 
71b  (Nat),  beat  Lord  Lichfield’s  Cajeput,  8st  71b, 
by  a  length  easily. — Betting :  6  to  4  on  Cajeput. 

The  Patience  Stakes  of  100  sovs.  each,  h  ft ;  colts, 
8st  71b ;  fillies,  8st  4lb — then  three  year  olds  ; 
those  out  of  untried  mares,  or  by  untried  stallions. 


allowed  31b ;  A.F.  9  subs. 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  ch  f  Bucephalia,  by  Emilius 

— Odd  Trick  (Nat) .  1 

Mr.  Vansittart’s  c  by  Catton,  out  of  Slight  ....  2 

Mr.  Hunter’s  Sister  to  Forester  . .  3 

Lord  Verulam’s  c  Perrot,  by  Emilius,  out  of 
Vair  nnes  . .  4 


Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  for  two  year  olds  ;  7st, 
and  three,  8st  121b  ;  T.Y.C. ;  fillies  allowed  21b  ; 
the  winner  to  be  sold  for  80  sovs.  &c. ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  b  c  Cabin  Boy,  2  yrs  ('S,  Mann^  1 


Mr.  Thornhill’s  b  f  Kate  Kearney,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Greville’s  Lieutenant,  2  yrs . .  3 

Lord  Jersey’s  Brother  to  Mosquito,  3  yrs .  4 

Subscription  Handicap  Plate  of  £50,  for  three 
year  olds  and  upwards  ;  D.  I. 

Mr.  W.  Day’s  Pussy,  4  yrs,  8st  81b  (J.  Day)  1 
Mr.  Hunter’s  f  by  Tramp,  out  of  Ridotto,  3  yrs, 

6st  71b .  2 

Mr.  Shackel’s  Lucifer,  3  yrs,  7st  111b .  3 

Mr.  Kent’s  Baleine,  5  yrs,  8st  1 21b .........  4 

FRIDAY.— Match,  300  h ft ;  T.Y.C. ;  Col.  Peel’s 
Zenana  received  100  from  Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  by 
Zinganee,  out  of  Octaviana,  8st  41b  each. 

Produce  Stakes  (reduced  to  a  Match),  of  100 
each,  h  ft.  Colonel  Peel’s  Hoax  received  from  Mr. 
Greville's  c  (dead)  by  Emilius,  out  of  Sycorax. 
Handicap  of  10  sovs.  each;  T.Y.C.  ;  (9  subs.) 
Capt.  Gardner’s  Ethilda,  3  yrs,  7st  41b, 

(Pairs.^ .  1 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Juliana,  3  yrs,  7st  21b  ...  2 

The  following  were  not  placed  : — Col.  Peel’s  Ro¬ 
salie,  4  yrs,  8st  101b  ;  Sir  M.  Wood’s  Amesbury,  6 
yrs,  8st91b;  Duke  of  Portland’s  Skim  Milk,  4  yrs, 
7st  91b  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley’s  Brother  to  Rapid  Rhone, 
3  yrs,  7st  91b. 

The  Nursery  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  for  two  year 
olds  ;  D.M, ;  (10  subs.) 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Langar,  d  by  Whisker, 

7st  31b  (Nat) . 1 

Col.  Peel’s  Waverer,  7st  41b .  2 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  f  by  Velocipede — Helenas’s  d 

7st91b .  3 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  b  f  by  Merchant — Madeline, 
8st71b . 4 


YORK  OCTOBER  MEETING. 
THURSDAY. — The  Ladies’  Plate.  ..  A  Handicap 
Stakes  of  5  sovs  each  (with  Tea  Service  added  by 
the  Ladies  of  York,  &c.] ;  free  for  any  horse; 
gentlemen  riders ;  two  miles ;  (14  subs.) 

Mr.  W.  Crompton’s  b  f  Mayflower,  by  Jerry,  4 

yrs,  list  lOlb .  1 

Col.  Thompson’s  b  c  Mr.  Merryman,  by  Comus, 

4  yrs,  list .  2 

Mr.  Thompson’s  b  f  Finesse,  3  yrs,  9st  41b .  3 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  ch  c  Whitefoot,  by  Y.  Black- 

lock,  4  yrs,  list  71b .  4 

Handicap  Stakes  of  7  sovs  each,  3  ft  (with  25  added 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  York)  ;  free  for  any  horse  ; 
gentlemen  riders ;  one  mile ;  (11  subs.) 

Mr.  J.  Gray’s  b  f  Madame  Pelerine,  3  yrs,  9st 


lllb  (Mr.  G.  Boast) .  1 

Mr.  Ellis’s  b  f  by  Waverly,  out  of  Britannia,  3 

yrs.  9st4lb .  2 

Mr.  Dawson’s  br  h  Prince,  by  Figaro,  6  yrs, 

list  101b .  3 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  ch  c  Whitefoot,  by  Y.  Black- 

lock,  4  yrs,  list .  4 

Col.  Thompson’s  b  f  Everilda,  by  Young  Phan¬ 
tom,  3  yrs,  9st  61b .....  .  5 


This  race  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ellis  by  the  Stew'- 
ards,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  George  Boast  being  a 
regular  jockey. — Betting :  6  to  4  agst  Madame  Pele¬ 
rine,  2  to  1  agst  Prince,  4  to  1  agst  Whitefoot. 
Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each  (with  25  added  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  York);  for  three-year-olds,  lOst; 
four,  list  51b ;  five,  list  121b  ;  six  and  aged,  12st 
41b.  Mares  and  geldings  allowed  2Ib;  horses 
having  run  this  year  and  not  won,  allowed  31b ; 
twice,  51b  ;  and  thiice,  71b.  A  winner  of  a  King’s 
Purse,  Gold  Cup,  or  Stakes  of  100  sovs  value,  in 
the  present  year,  to  carry  51b  extra;  the  owner  of 
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the  second  horse  to  receive  5  sovs  out  of  the 
stakes ;  gentlemen  riders ;  one  mile  and  th-^ee 
quarters ;  (10  subs.) 


Mr.  Richardson’s  b  f  Lady  le  Gros,  by  Y.  Phan¬ 
tom,  4  yrs,  (Mr.  Singleton) .  1 

Mr.  J.  Gray’s  b  f  Madame  Pelerine,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Thompson’s  ch  h  Confederate,  6  yrs .  3 

Mr.  F.  Wood’s  ch  c  Budget,  by  Drone  or  Billy 

the  Beau,  3  yrs .  4 

Mr.  Dawson’s  b  c  Morpeth,  by  Actaeon,  4  yrs. .  5 

Betting :  2  to  1  on  Lady  le  Gros. 


A  Purse  of  30  sovs  (given  by  Mr.  C.  Palmer),  ad- 
dedjto  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  three- 
year-olds  to  carry  9st  121b;  four,  list ;  five,  list 
81b ;  six  and  aged,  12st.  Half-bred  horses  allowed 
71b ;  a  winner  once  in  the  present  year  to  carry 
51b  ;  twice,  71b  ;  and  thrice,  lOlb  extra.  Gentle¬ 
men  riders ;  heats,  one  mile  and  a  quarter ;  (6 


subs.) 

Mr.  W.  Crompton’s  b  f  Mayflower,  4  }'rs 

(Mr.  Kent) .  5  1  1 

Mr.  Richardson’s  b  f  Lady  le  Gros,  4  yrs . .  13  2 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  ch  c  Rush,  by  Humphrey 

Clinker,  4  yrs .  323 

Mr.  Hopkinson’s  b  c  by  Brutandorf, — Col- 

lina,  3  yrs .  4  4  4 

Mr.  Allen’s  b  c  by  Longwaist,  out  of  Lacerta, 

4  yrs .  2  dr 


Betting :  3  to  1  agst  Mayflower ;  5  to  to  4  on  Lady 
le  Gros  ;  4  to  1  agst  Rush.  After  the  1st  heat:  3 
to  1  on  le  Gros.  After  the  2nd  heat :  2  to  1  on  May¬ 
flower. — Three  fine  heats,  the  last  won  by  half  a  neck. 
The  Fahbiers’  and  Tradesmen’s  Stakes  of  3  sovs 
each  (with  20  added  by  the  Inhabitants  of  York), 
for  horses  not  thorough-bred ;  four-year-olds,  lOst 
121b;  five,  list  71b;  six  and  aged,  12st.  The 
owner  of  the  second  to  receive  5  sovs  out  of  the 
stakes.  Winners  in  1835  to  carry  31b;  twice,  51b 
exti*a.  To  be  ridden  by  gents.,  tradesmen,  or 


farmers :  heats,  mile  and  half ;  (8  subs.) 

Mr.  Greenwood’s  b  f  Miss  Chance,  by  Lottery, 

3  yrs  fMr.  Whitworth) .  1  1 

Mr.  R.  Richardson’s  ch  f  Elizabeth,  by  Tinker, 

4  yrs .  2  2 

Mr.  Knagg’s  b  f  Escape  the  Swindler,  by 

Humphrey  Clinker,  5  yrs .  3  0 

Mr.  Robert’s  br  m  Lady  Emily .  4  0 

Mr.  Walker’s  b  h  by  Jock,  dam  by  Golden 

Hero,  6  yrs . 5  0 

Mr.  Jackson’s  brm  Maria,  by  Grey  Orville, aged  6  0 

Mr.  Nicholson’s  gr  g  King  Arthur,  aged .  7  0 


Betting :  6  to  4  against  Escape  the  Swindler. — 
The  first  heat  won  by  half  a  neck  ;  the  last  heat  was 
run  in  the  dark,  and'  won  by  full  twenty  yards,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Judge  declared  he  could  not  see 
the  colour  of  the  winner,  which  was  light  blue  ;  and 
he  could  only  make  a  decision  by  the  rider  calling 
out  “  do  you  see  me,  sir  ?”  and  the  voice  was  recog¬ 
nized.  It  was  six  o’clock  when  the  last  heat  was 
run,  end  the  moon  was  just  beginning  to  show  her 
horn. 


CARLISLE  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  21. — A  Sweepstakes  of  30 
sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three-year-old  colts,  8st  71b ; 
fillies,  8st  41b ;  two  miles,  4  subs. 

Mr.  Wilkins’  ch  c  Queensbury,  by  Monrieth  (Lye) 

walked  over 

Match  for  50  sovs. — Mr.  Peel’s  ch  g  by  Royalist, 
dam  the  Pedderhill  Galloway,  agst  Mr.  Timper- 
on’s  b  f  by  Petworth  ;  the  former  walked  over. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each,  p.p.,  with  25  added 
by  P.  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  City ;  for 
two  year  old  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and  filUes,  8st  41b  j 


to  start  at  the  Stile  Turn,  and  end  at  the  Winning- 
chair  ;  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  (7  subs.) 


Mr.  S.  L,  Fox’s  b  f  Miss  Laura,  by  Lottery 

(Cartwright) .  i 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  f  Sunbeam,  by  Vanish .  2 

Mr.  Wilkin’s  ch  f  by  Corinthian  .  3 

Lord  Kelburne’s  ch  f  by  Actaeon,  dam  by  Ar- 
drossan .  4 


Betting :  Even  on  Lord  Kelburna’s  filly,  6  to  4 
agst  Sunbeam,  and  3  and  4  to  1  agst  the  winner. — 
Lord  Kelburne’s  filly  jumped  off  with  the  lead,  and 
made  very  severe  running  until  within  about  two 
distances  from  home,  when  they  all  closed,  and  a 
beautiful  struggle  ensued ;  at  the  distance,  Sunbeam 
showed  in  front,  closely  followed  by  Miss  Laura  and 
Mr.  Wilkins’  filly;  when  within  a  few  strides  of 
home.  Miss  Laura  made  a  rush,  and  won  by  a  head  ; 
the  third  was  only  beaten  about  half  a  neck  from  the 
second  ;  the  pace  was  very  severe  from  the  first. 

A  Maiden  Plate  of  501.  given  from  the  Racing 
Fund,  for  horses,  &c.,  of  all  ages  that  never  won 
at  any  one  time  a  Plate  or  Sweepstakes  of  the 
value  of  50l.  before  the  time  of  starting ;  three 
year  olds,  6st  121b  ;  four,  7st  131b ;  five,  8st  81b ; 
six  and  aged,  9st ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed 


31b ;  heats,  2  miles. 

Lord  Kelburne’s  b  c  by  Jerry,  3  yrs  (Cart¬ 
wright)  .  • .  1  1 

Mr.  Meiklam’s  b  c  Coryvrechen,  by  Percy,  3 

yrs .  0  2 

Mr.  Jennings’  br  c  Opodeldoc,  by  Comus,  4 

yrs .  0  3 

Mr.  Attwood’s  b  g  Dante,  by  his  chesnut  Ara¬ 
bian,  3  yrs .  3  4 

Mr,  Jaques’  ch  g  Shirk,  by  Octavian,  4  yrs. . .  2  5 


Coryvrechen  the  favourite. — Lord  Kelburne’s  colt 
made  all  the  running  in  the  first  heat,  and  won  cle¬ 
verly.  In  the  second  heat.  Opodeldoc  took  the  lead, 
closely  followed  by  the  Jerry  colt  and  Cory  vrechen  ; 
when  near  the  distance,  the  last  named  two  closed, 
soon  defeated  Opodeldoc,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  the  Jerry  colt  won  by  half  a  neck. 
THURSDAY. — A  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  p.p. ; 
one  mile  and  a  dis ;  five  4ft  hurdles  up  ;  six  leaps ; 
one  hurdle  to  be  placed  about  thirty  yards  within 


the  distance  post;  6  subs. 

Mr.  J.  Dixon’s  br  m,  aged . .  1 

Mr.  T.  Salkeld’s  ch  m  Shepherdess,  by  Caleb 
Quotem,  5  yrs  .  2 


A  Sweepstakes  of  7  sovs  each,  with  20  added  from 
the  Racing  Fund,  for  all  ages;  one  mile  and  a 
quarter;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Ramsay’s  b  c  Vestment,  4  yrs,  9st  41b 


(Holmes) . .  1 

Lord  Kelburne’s  ch  f  by  Actoeon,  d  by  Ardros- 
san,  2  yrs,  5st  lOlb .  2 


The  following  were  not  placed. — Mr.  Osborne’s 
ch  f  Mamsel  Otz,  3  yrs,  8st  21b ;  Mr.  Allanson’s  b  m 
Lady  Moore  Carew,  5  yrs,  9st  81b  ;  Mr.  Salkeld’s  ns 
b  c  Silvio,  by  Jerry,  2  yrs,  5st  121b. — Betting  :  6  to 
4  agst  Lady  Moore  Carew,  2  to  1  agst  Silvio,  and  4 
to  1  agst  Mamsel  Otz ;  the  winner  not  mentioned. — 
Lady  Carew  jumped  oflP  with  the  lead,  and  made  all 
the  running  till  the  straight  turn  home,  when  the  lot 
closed,  and  when  within  a  few  strides  of  the  winning- 
chair,  Vestment  came  out,  and  won  a  very  pretty 
race  by  about  half  a  neck. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  20  added  by 
the  Members  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty,  for  three  year  old  colts  and  fillies ;  colts,  85>t 
51b  ;  fillies  and  geldings,  8st  2lb ;  to  start  at  the 
two  year  old  starting  post,  and  to  go  once  round 
and  in  ;  4  subs. 

Mr,  Jaques’  ch  t  Burleft^,  3  yrs  (Cartwright) , ,  % 
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Earl  of  Eglinton’s  b  c  The  Potentate,  by  Langar, 

3  yrs . . .  2 

Mr.  Balter’s  b  f  by  Bachelor,  dam.  Fairy,  3  yrs. .  3 

Betting :  2  and  3  to  1  on  Burletta,  which  made  all 
the  running,  was  never  headed,  and  won  easily. 

The  Gold  Cup,  or  Specie,  at  the  option  of  the  win¬ 
ner,  by  subscription  of  10  guineas  each,  for  horses, 
&c.,  of  all  ages;  three  year  olds,  7st;  four,  8st 
41b;  five,  8st  lllb  ;  six  and  aged,  9st ;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  31b ;  two  miles  and  a  quarter ; 
11  subs. 

Mr.  llamsay’s  blk  c  Inheritor,  4  yrs  (Templeman)  1 
Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  m  Catharine,  by  Whisker,  5  yrs  2 


Mr.  P.  H.  Howard’s  ch  f  Burletta,  3  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Campbell’s  b  c  Vestment,  4  yrs .  4 


Betting  :  Even  on  Inheritor,  2  to  1  agst  Catharina, 
and  4  to  1  agst  Burletta. — V estment  made  very  se¬ 
vere  running,  Burletta  lying  second,  Catharina  third, 
and  Inheritor  last ;  they  continued  in  this  position 
until  about  half  a  mile  from  home,  when  Burletta, 
Catharina,  and  Inheritor,  closed,  and  Vestment  de¬ 
clined.  A  desperate  race  took  place  between  the 
three  till  halfway  within  the  distance,  when  Inheritor 
came  in  front,  and  won  cleverly  at  last.  It  was  a 
very  fast  and  severely  run  race. 

FRIDAY.  The  Cumberland  Stake  (Free  Handi¬ 
cap)  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  30  added  by  the 
Members  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  County; 
6  subs. 

Lord  Kelburne’s  b  f  Miss  Whip,  5  yrs,  8st 


('Nelson) .  1 

Mr.  Watson’s  br  h  Despot,  5  yrs,  8st  31b  ......  2 


Betting:  2  and  3  to  1  on  Despot. — Miss  Whip 
took  the  lead,  was  never  headed,  and  won  easily. 
A  good  deal  of  rain  fell  during  the  night,  which 
made  the  Course  very  heavy. 

His  Majesty’s  Plate  of  100  guineas,  for  horses, 
&c.,  of  all  ages  ;  4  miles. 

Mr.  Ramsay’s  blk  c  Inheritor,  4  yrs,  9st  (Tem¬ 


pleman)  .  1 

Mr.  S.  L.  Fox’s  b  c  The  Count,  4  yrs,  9st .  2 


General  Sharpe’s  ch  f  Idyrrhaby  Malek,  4  yrs,  9st  3 
Mr.  Barrow’s  b  m  Catharina,  by  Whisker,  5  yrs  4 
Betting :  2  and  3  to  1  on  Inheritor. — The  Count 
made  running  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  Myrrha 
took  it  up  ;  they  continued  in  a  ruck  together  until 
they  reached  the  distance  chair,  when  Inheritor  came 
in  front,  and  won  very  easily. 

A  Plate,  value  501.,  given  from  the  Racing  Fund, 
for  horses,  &c.,  of  all  ages  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold 
for  150  guineas  if  demanded,  &c. ;  three  year 
olds,  7st  21b;  four,  8st ;  five,  8st  71b;  six,  8st 
121b  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  21b ;  heats,  two 
miles  ;  horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  that  have  never 
won  the  value  of  30i.  in  Plate  or  Stake,  before  the 


day  of  starting,  allowed  31b. 

Mr.  Allanson’s  b  m  Lady  Moore  Carew, 

5  yrs  (Templeman) .  1  0  1 

Mr.  Field’s  b  c  Durham,  by  Lottery,  3  yrs  0  2  2 

Mr.  Frankland’s  b  f  Speed,  by  Lottery, 

4  yrs . 3  1  dis 

Mr.  Carfrae’s  b  g  Forester,  4  yrs .  2  0  dr 

Ml*.  Wilkins’  ch  c  Queensberry,  3  yrs  . .  4  dr 


The  following  were  not  placed : — General  Sharpe’s 
g  f  Matilda,  by  Malek,  4  yrs  ;  and  Mr.  Jaques’  ch  g 
Shirk,  by  Octavian,  4  yrs. — Lady  Moore  Carew  the 
favourite,  which  made  all  the  running  in  the  first 
heat,  and  won  easily.  In  the  second  heat.  Forester 
made  the  running  to  the  distance,  when  Speed  and 
Durham  came  in  front,  and  contested  a  very  sharp 
race  home,  the  mare  defeating  him  by  about  a  head. 
The  third  heat  was  won  easily. 


WINNERS  OF  TWO-YEAR-OLD 
STAKES  IN  1835. 


Alumnus,  by  Saracen,  out  of  Zeal  ;  Duke  of 
Grafton’s.  —  The  Prendergast  Stakes  of  900 
sovs,  at  Newmarket,  beating  Lord  Lichfield’s 
Elis,  Mr.  Greville’s  Marmalade,  Colonel  Peel’s 
Zenana,  and  Mr.  J.  Day’s  ch  f  by  Velocipede, 
out  of  the  dam  of  Helenas. 

Athenian  (The),  Brother  to  Glaucus,  by  Partisan, 
out  of  Nanine  ;  Mr.  W.  Chifney’s. — The  July 
Stakes  of  1,020  sovs,  beating  the  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  b  c  Alumnus,  General  Grosvenor’s  b  c 
The  Professor,  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Blue  Stock¬ 
ings  ;  Colonel  Peel’s  br  c  Waverer  ;  Mr. 
Sowerby’s  br  f  Corunna,  Sister  to  Catalonia ; 


maj 

I 


Ran  a  dead 


Lord  Exeter’s  ch  f  Ceta ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s  b 
c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia ;  Mr.  Gi'eville’s 
ch  c  El  Pastor ;  Mr.  Pettit’s  b  c  Menas,  Brother 
to  his  Ibrahim  ;  and  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  b  f  by 
Humphrey  Clinker,  out  of  Pousette.  And  the 
Lavant  Stakes  of  690  sovs,  at  Goodwood,  carry¬ 
ing  51b  extra,  and  beating  Mr.  J.  Day’s  b  c  Veni¬ 
son,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Fawn ;  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  br  f  Genista,  by  Camel,  out  of  Gulnare  ; 
Lord  Uxbridge’s  ch  c  Genappe,  by  Waterloo, 
dam  by  Comus,  out  of  Cobweb  ;  Lord  Exeter’s 
ch  f  Ceta;  Sir  J.  D.  King’s  b  f  Isa,  by  The 
Colonel,  out  of  Palatine  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s 
ro  f  Grenoble,  by  Camel,  out  of  Maiden. 

Alfred,  by  Partisan,  out  of  St.  Julien’s  dam  ;  Lord 
Chesterfield’s. — 50  sovs  at  Newmarket  First 
Spring  Meeting,  beating  Mr.  Pettit’s  b  f  Pru¬ 
dence,  by  Wiseacre,  dam  by  Abjer,  out  of  Zinc ; 
Mr.  Mill’s  c  Swallow,  Brother  to  Camlet ;  Mr. 
Thornhill’s  c  by  Emilius,  dam  by  Merlin,  out 
of  Specie  ;  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  c  Solicitor,  by 
Wrangler,  out  of  Panthea  ;  and  Mr.  Sowerby’s 
c  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Kitty  Flanagan. 

Bay  Filly,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of 
Xarifa ;  Mr.  Munroe’s. 

Chesnut  Filly,  by  Emilius,  out  of 
Bertha ;  Mr.  Turner’s, 
heat  for,  and  divided,  a  Stake,  at  Newmarket 
Second  Spring  Meeting,  beating  Mr.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  ch  f  by  Granby,  dam  by  Ardrossan. 

Bay  Filly,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Flush;  Mr.  Houlds- 
worth’s. — 80  sovs,  at  Nottinghom,  beating  Mr. 
Alderson’s  b  f  by  Memnon,  out  of  Billingsgate  ; 
Mr.  £.  Peel’s  Wingfield ;  and  Mr.  Lacy’s  gr  f  by 
Vanish,  dam  by  Swap. 

Bay  Filly,  by  Muley,  out  of  Bequest;  Lord  Wil¬ 
ton’s. — 320  at  York  August  Meeting,  beating 
Mr.  Fox’s  b  c  The  Carpenter,  by  Lottery,  dam 
by  Champignon  ;  Mr.  Bell’s  br  f  by  Langar, 
dam  by  Clinker  ;  and  Duke  of  Leeds’  b  c  by 
Waverley,  dam  by  Octavian,  out  of  Young 
Mary.  And  the  Claret  Stakes  of  370,  at  Heaton 
Park,  beating  Mr.  Robinson’s  ch  c  Whaley  ; 
Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Luther  ;  Mr.  Houlds- 
worth’s  ch  c  Vathek  ;  Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  f 
The  Maid  of  Wirral,  by  Battledore,  out  of  Maid 
of  Lorn;  Mr.  Buckley’s  b  c  Sam,  by  Muley, 
dam  by  Orville,  or  Ivanhoe,  out  of  Rantipole ; 
and  Mr.  Trafford’s  b  c  the  Bonny  Beau,  by  Peter 
Lely,  out  of  Bonny  Bess. 

Bay  Colt,  by  Memnon,  out  of  Forester  Lass ; 
Mr.  GifFard’s. — Received  25  sovs  at  Lichfield, 
from  Mr.  Mott’s  b  c  by  Memnon,  out  of 
Zarina. 

Bay  Filly,  by  Langar  or  Falcon,  out  of  Lady 
Georgian:! ;  Mr.  Gully’s. — 60  sovs  at  Pontefract, 
beating  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Weighton  ;  and  700 
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at  Doncaster,  beating  Mr.  Skipsey’s  The  Bard, 
Brother  to  the  Saddler  ;  Mr.  Houlds worth’s  ch  f 
Destiny,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Fanny  Davies;  and 
the  Duke  of  Leeds’  br  c  Rover,  by  Waverley, 
dam  by  Reveller,  out  of  Lisette. 

Bay  Colt,  by  Waverley,  out  of  Minima  ;  Mr. 
Dawson’s. — 640  at  Doncaster,  beating  Mr. 
Armitage’s  b  f  Vesper ;  Lord  Wilton’s  b  f  by 
Muley,  out  of  Bequest ;  Mr.  J.  Scott’s  ch  f 
Progress,  Sister  to  Pilgrim,  by  Langar ;  Mr. 
Houldsworth’s  b  c  Luther  ;  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s 
b  f  by  Humphrey  Clinker,  out  of  Poussette  ; 
and  Mr.  Watt’s  b  f  by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Bu- 
bastes’  dam. 

Bay  Filly,  by  Olympus,  out  of  Caifacaratadad- 
dera  ;  Mr.  R.  Turner’s. — The  Champagne  Stakes 
of  370,  at  Heaton  Park,  beating  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Whaley ;  Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s  ch  f  by  Velocipede, 
out  of  Miss  Patrick  ;  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  gr  f  by 
Velocipede,  out  of  Fickle ;  Mr.  Bulkeley’s  bl  c 
Dick,  by  Muley;  and  Lord  Derby’s  ch  f  Erminia, 
Sister  to  Amurath,  by  Whisker. 

Brlswing,  by  Dr.  Syntax,  out  of  Tomboy’s  dam; 
Mr.  Orde’s. — The  Champagne  Stakes  of  850,  at 
Doncaster,  beating  Mr.  Dawson’s  br  f  Fair 
Jane  ;  Major  Yarburgh’s  b  c  St.  Lawrence  ;• 
Mr.  Watt’s  b  f  by  Lottery,  out  of  Baleine,  by 
Whalebone  ;  Mr.  Houldsworfch’s  b  c  Luther,  by 
Filho  or  Vanish,  out  of  Vourneen  :  Duke  of 
Leeds’  b  c  Jericho  ;  and  Mr.  Armitage’s  ch  c  by 
Velocipede,  out  of  Miss  Garforth.  And  100  at 
Richmond,  beating  Mr.  Smith’s  br  f  Florentia; 
Mr.  Wormald’s  ch  f  .Z'elinda,  by  Velocipede, 
out  of  Shoehorn  ;  Mr.  Attwood’s  b  f  by  Waver¬ 
ley,  out  of  The  Earl’s  dam  ;  and  Colonel 
Ciadock’s  gr  c  Patriot,  by  Langar,  out  of  Be¬ 
douin's  dam,  by  Camillas. 

Brown  Colt,  by  Waverley,  out  of  Comedy  ; 
Mr.  Jacques’s. — £9>7  10s  at  Catterick  Bridge, 
beating  Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  c  Silvio,  by  Jerry,  out 
of  Decision  ;  and  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  br  f  by  Voltaire, 
out  of  Giglet. 

Brookland,  by  Filho,  out  of  Nell  Gwynne,  by 
Tramp  ;  Captain  Williamson’s. — 80  sovs  at 
Clifton  and  Bristol,  beating  Mr.  Harris’s  b  f  by 
Swap,  out  of  Duvernay’s  dam  ;  Mr.  Hewitt’s  ch 
c  Shamrock,  by  Aaron,  out  of  a  half-bred 
mare  :  and  Mr.  Bristow’s  b  f  Maid,  by  Cain, 
dam  by  Filho,  grandara  by  Sancho.  And  135  at 
Salisbury,  beating  Sir  L.  Glyn’s  c  by  The  Colo¬ 
nel,  out  of  Galatea. 

Black  Diamond,  by  Jerry,  dambyCatton;  Mr. 
Blakelock’s. — 345  at  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  beating 
Lord  Kelburne’s  ch  c  by  Actaeon,  dam  by 
Ardrossan  :  Mr.  Skipsey's  br  c  The  Bard  ;  Lord 
Eglinton’s  gr  c  Wizard  ;  Mr.  Fox’s  b  c  The 
Carpenter  ;  Mr.  Orde’s  b  f  Beeswing  :  Mr. 
Attwood’s  ch  c  by  Wanton,  out  of  Gin ;  Mr. 
Jacques’s  br  c  by  Waverley,  out  of  Comedy ; 
Mr.  Worraald’s  ch  f  by  Velocipede,  out  of 
Bullet’s  dam  ;  Mr.  Harper’s  b  c  by  Percy,  dam 
by  Cleveland,  out  of  Prodigious  ;  and  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  b  c  Volney,  by  Velocipede,  out  of 
Voltaire’s  dam.  And  received  50  ft  at  the  same 
Meeting. 

Brown  Colt,  by  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of  Em- 
inelioa  ;  Lord  Egremont’s.  —  50  at  Epsom 
October  Meeting,  beating  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s 
Willesden,  and  Mr.  Lautour’s  Queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  by  Nigel. 

Cabin  Boy,  by  Skiff;  Mr.  Sowerby’s. — 40  at  the 
Houghton  Meeting,  beating  Mr.  Thornhill’s 
Kate  Kearney,  3  yrs  ;  Mr.  Greville’s  Lieute¬ 


nant,  2  yrs ;  and  Lord  Jersey’s  Brother  to  Mus- 
quito,  3  yrs. 

Calmuck,  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Sister  to  PastUe ; 
Duke  of  Grafton’s. — 200  sovs  at  Newmarket 
First  October  Meeting,  beating  Lord  Lichfield’s 
Arbaces,  by  Merchant,  out  of  Earwig  ;  Lord 
Tavistock’s  b  c  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Aurora; 
Sir  S.  Graham’s  b  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Grisette  ; 
and  Mr.  Kent’s  ch  c  Genappe. 

Calantha,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Spermaceti ;  Colonel 
Peel’s. — 60  at  Huntingdon,  beating  Mr.  Stone- 
hewer’s  Sister  to  Zulima  ;  Lord  Egremont’s  f 
by  Gaberlunzie,  out  of  Sister  to  Wanderer;  and 
Mr.  G.  Clarke’s  Lady  Anne. 

Ceta,  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Lamia  ;  Lord 
Exeter’s. — 200  at  Ascot,  beating  Mr.  Kent’s  ch 
f  Whisper,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Scandal  ;  and 
Lord  Lichfield’s  ch  f  Moll  Flagon,  by  The 
Colonel,  out  of  Ada.  And  125  at  Stamford, 
beating  Lord  Lichfield’s  Ethiopian,  by  Memnon, 
out  of  Aglaia;  and  Dr.  Willis’s  ch  f  by  Young 
Haphazard,  out  of  Mignionette,  by  Vespasian. 

Chesnut  Filly,  by  Shaver,  out  of  Angelica  ; 
Mr.  West’s. — Ran  a  dead  heat  at  Worcester, 
and  divided  with  Columbine  (which  see). 

CiiESNUT  Filly,  by  Battledore,  out  of  Maid  of 
Lorn  ;  Sir  T.  Stanley’s. — 150  at  Chester,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  R.  Turner’s  b  f  by  Olympus,  out  of  Cai- 
facaratadaddera  ;  Mr.  Buckley’s  b  c  Sam,  by 
Muley,  dam  by  Orville  or  Ivanhoe  ;  Lord  Grey 
of  Groby’s  b  c  King  Cole,  by  Memnon,  out  of 
Baroness ;  Mr.  Beardsworth’s  b  c  by  Bustard, 
dam  by  Orville,  out  of  Rosanne  ;  Lord  Derby’s 
ch  c  Lander,  by  Langar,  out  of  Sister  to 
Traveller ;  and  Lord  Westminster’s  b  c  Ostade, 
by  Teniers,  out  of  Laura. 

Chesnut  Filly,  by  Actaeon,  dam  by  Ardrossan  ; 
Lord  Kelburne’s. — 190  at  the  Caledonian  Hunt, 
beating  Sir  J.  Boswell’s  Sunbeam  ,  Lord  Eglin¬ 
ton’s  Wizard  ;  Mr.  Ramsay’s  ch  f  Royalty,  by 
Emilius,  out  of  Maria  ;  and  Sir  W.  Scott’s 
Matadore. 

Colt,  by  Langar,  dam  by  Whisker,  out  of  Tramp’s 
dam  ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — The  Nursery  Stakes 
of  225  in  the  Houghton  Meeting,  beating  Col. 
Peel’s  Waverer ;  Mr.  Thornhill’s  ch  c  by  Merlin, 
or  Merchant,  dam  (foaled  in  1817)  by  Phantom, 
grandam  by  Pericles  ;  Mr.  Thornhill’s  b  f  by 
Merchant,  out  of  Madalina;  Lord  Lichfield’s 
Ai'baces  ;  Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Galliard  ;  Mr.  Sow¬ 
erby’s  St.  Luke  ;  Mr.  J.  Day’s  b  f  by  Velocipede, 
out  of  Helenus’s  dam  ;  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  f  Gre¬ 
noble  ;  and  Sir  S.  Graham’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of 
Grisette. 

Columbine,  Sister  to  Miss  Charlotte,  by  Panta¬ 
loon  ;  Mr.  Gitfard’s. — £137  10s  at  Lichfield 
Spring  Meeting,  beating  Mr.  Mott’s  b  f  Rosetta, 
by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Red  Rose  ;  Mr.  Massey’s 
ch  c  Triten,  by  Memnon,  out  of  Mermaid;  Mr. 
Evans’s  ch  f  Sister  to  Presto  ;  Mr.  Apple- 
whaite’s  b  c  by  Memnon,  out  of  Daudina,  by 
Muley  ;  and  Mr.  Lacey’s  b  c  Cadet,  by  Filho  da 
Puta,  out  of  Catherina.  70  sovs  at  Staflord, 
beating  Sir  F.  Goodricke’s  ns  ch  or  ro  c  Aber¬ 
crombie,  by  Advance,  out  of  Harriet  Wilson  ; 
Mr.  Massey’s  ch  c  Triton  ;  Mr.  Alderson’s  b  f 
by  Memnon,  out  of  Billingsgate  ;  Mr.  E.  Peel’s 
b  c  Wingfield  ;  and  Mr.  Buckley’s  br  f  Sci-amble, 
by  Longwaist,  out  of  Calypso.  And  at  Wor¬ 
cester  ran  a  dead  heat  for,  and  divided,  150  sovs 
with  Mr.  West’s  Angelica  filly,  beating  Mr.  E. 
Peel’s  b  c  Morrison  ;  Lord  Grey  of  Groby’s 
King  Cole,  by  Memnon,  out  of  Baroness  j  and 
Mr.  B.  Phillipson’s  Count  D’Orsay. 
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Count  D’Orsay,  by  Dr.  Faustus,  out  of  Pedestri¬ 
an’s  dam;  Mr.  B.  Phillipson’s. — A  Stake  at 
Cheltenham,  beating  Mr.  West’s  Angelica 
lilly. 

Elis,  Brother  to  Stockport,  by  Langar,  out  of 
Olympia  ;  Mr.  Greville’s. — The  Chesterfield 
Stakes  of  780,  at  Newmarket  July  Meeting, 
beating  Mr.  W.  Chifney’s  The  Athenian  (91b 
extra)  ;  Mr.  Sowerby’s  br  f  Corunna  ;  Mr. 
Spalding’s  b  c  Tom  Beazley;  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  b  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia;  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  b  c  Alfred  ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Stone- 
hewer’s  b  f  by  Sultan,  out  of  Emma,  by  Or¬ 
ville  ;  Mr.  Sowerby’s  ch  c  St.  Luke,  by  Bed¬ 
lamite,  out  of  Eliza  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Copeland’s  b  f 
Kitty  of  Coleraine,  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Am- 
brosio’s  dam  ;  Lord  Lichfield’s  b  c  Ethiopian  ; 
General  Grosvenor’s  b  c  The  Professor  ;  Mr. 
Greville’s  ch  c  El  Pastor ;  and  Mr.  Pettit’s  b  c 
Menas.  The  Molecomb  Stakes  of  500,  at 
Goodwood  (51b  extra),  beating  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  Haveldar^  Brother  to  Holkar ;  and 
Captain  Gardnor’s  Skirmisher,  by  The  Colonel, 
out  of  Lunar.  The  Clearwell  Stakes  of  780,  at 
Newmarket,  beating  Mr.  Greville’s  ch  f  Marma¬ 
lade  ;  Mr.  Cookes’  b  c  Saltator,  by  Stumps,  out 
of  Katherine ;  Lord  Lichfield’s  ch  c  Arbaces ; 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  ns  b  c  Alfred  ;  Lord  Exeter’s 
ch  f  Sister  to  Green  Mantle  ;  Colonel  Peel’s  b  c 
Slane  ;  Mr.  Thornhill’s  b  c  Ermine,  by  Emilius, 
out  of  Mercy  ;  Mr.  Sowerby’s  ch  c  St.  Luke  ; 
Mr.  Bird’s  b  c  by  Sandbeck,  out  of  Johanna, 
by  Selim  ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield’s  ch  c  by 
Langar,  dam  by  Whisker,  out  of  Tramp’s 
dam.  The  Criterion  Stakes  of  960  sovs,  (71b 
extra),  at  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meet¬ 
ing,  beating  Colonel  Peel’s  Slane  ;  Colonel 
Peel’s  Mr.  Wags  ;  Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Vandenhoff, 
by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Faith  ;  Mr.  Forth’s  b  c  by 
Albany,  out  of  Gale  Middleton’s  dam  ;  and  Mr. 
Chifney’s  The  Athenian  (71b  extra).  And  475 
at  the  Houghton  Meeting  (walked  over). 

Elizabeth,  by  Waverley,  out  of ,  Swiss’s  dam: 
Mr.  Peirse’s. — 200  at  Catterick,  beating  Mr. 
Dawson's  br  f  Fair  Jane,  by  Jerry,  out  of  Prodigi¬ 
ous  ;  Mr.  Fox’s  b  f  Laura,  by  Lottery  out  of 
Britannia ;  Dukeof  Leed’sbr c by Waverley,  dam 
by  Octavian,  grandam  Young  Mary  ;  Lord  Kel- 
burn’s  ch  f  by  Actaeon,  dam  by  Ardrossan  ;  Mr. 
Powlett’s  gr  f  the  Lady  Berners,  by  Lamplighter, 
out  of  Jack  Spigot’s  dam ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson’s 
b  c  Volney,  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Voltaire’s  dam. 
170  at  Manchester,  beating  Mr.  Turner’s  ch  f 
by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Clinton’s  dam  ;  Mr  Houlds- 
worth’s  Luther  ;  Mr.  Armitage’s  ch  c  Brother 
to  Her  Majesty,  by  Velocipede;  Mr.  Buckley’s 
b  c  Sam ;  Mr.  T.  Johnson’s  br  c  Lucifer,  by 
Peter  Lely,  out  of  Proserpine  ;  and  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  ch  f  Lady  Frances,  by  Predictor,  out  of 
Fenella.  And  280  at  Newton,  beating  Sir  T. 
Stanley’s  ch  f  Maid  of  Wh’ral  :  Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br 
c  Morrison,  by  Columbus  or  Tramp,  out  of 
Physician’s  dam;  Mr.  W.  Turner’s  br  c  Black¬ 
burn,  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Young  Patrick’s 
dam ;  Mr.  R.  Turner’s  b  f  by  Olympus,  out  of 
Caifacaratadaddera ;  Mr.  Arraitage’s  ch  c 
Brother  to  Her  Majesty;  Lord  Derby’s  ch  f 
Glee,  by  Langar,  out  of  Euphrosyne ;  Mr.  Pow¬ 
lett’s  b  f  Miss  Julia,  Sister  to  Francesca :  Mr. 
Birch’s  ch  c  Reuben,  by  Bay  Malton,  dam  by 
Comus ;  Mr.  Phillip’s  br  c  by  Bay  Malton,  out 
of  Cinderella,  by  Walton  :  Mr.  Thompson’s  ch  f 
Lady  Frances,  Brother  to  Lord  Francis  ;  and 
Mr.  Mostyn’s  b  c  Tom  Shipman, 


Emineh,  by  Sultan  out  of  Velocipede’s  dam  ; 
Mr.  Walker’s. — 45  at  York  August  Meeting, 
beating  Mr.  Marson’s  ch  c  the  General  ;  Mr. 
Armitage’s  b  f  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Peter 
Simple’s  dam ;  Captain  Taylor’s  b  c  by  Veloci¬ 
pede,  out  of  Sister  to  Maria ;  and  Mr.  S.  King’s 
bl  c  Knottingley. 

Florentia,  by  Jerry,  out  of  Chat;  Mr.  J. 
Smith’s. — 100  at  Lancaster,  beating  Mr.  Wilkin’s 
ch  f  by  Corinthian,  dam  by  Amadis  ;  and  Lord 
Stanley’s  ch  c  Lander.  100  at  Stockton,  beating 
Mr.  Fox’s  Miss  Laura  ;  Mr.  Bowes’s  br  f  by 
Longwaist,  dam  by  Muley ;  and  Mr.  Edmund- 
son’s  Brother  to  Richmond.  And  40  at  the 
same  Meeting,  beating  Mr,  Bell’s  br  f  by  Lan¬ 
gar,  dam  by  Clinker ;  Mr.  Wormald’s  ch  f 
by  Velocipede,  out  of  Bullett’s  dam  ;  and  Mr. 
Attwood’s  ch  c  Lithuanian,  by  Wanton,  out  of 
Polander’s  dam.  And  40  at  Northallerton,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bell’s  f  by  Langar  ;  and  Mr.  Scott’s  b  f 
Cyprian,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Frailty. 

Fair  Jane,  by  Jerry,  out  of  Prodigious;  Mr. 
Dawson’s. — 280  at  the  Liverpool  July  Meeting, 
beating  Mr.  Mostyn’s  Tom  Shipman  ;  Mr. 
Peirse’s  Elizabeth ;  Mr.  Powlett’s  Wentworth, 
by  Confederate  ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  f  by 
The  Colonel,  out  of  Miss  Clifton. 

Ginnums,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Kittum’s  dam  ; 
Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 400  at  Newmarket  First 
October  Meeting,  beating  Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s  ch  f 
by  Teniers,  out  of  Mrs.  Suggs.  And  received 
50  sovs  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Hatfield  in 
the  Houghton  Meeting. 

Heiress,  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Codicil  ;  Mr. 
Shai'd’s. — 270  at  Winchester,  beating  Sir  L. 
Glynn’s  Galatea  colt ;  Mr.  Rawling’s  Bobbinet, 
by  Bobadil,  out  of  Theophania ;  Mr.  Sadler’s 
Brother  to  Delight ;  and  Mr.  Wreford’s  Tyrant. 
And  50  at  Egham,  beating  Mr.  Latour’s  Queen 
of  Navarre. 

Hoax,  Sister  to  Nonsense,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of 
Zora  ;  Colonel  Peel’s. — The  Hopeful  Stakes  of 
410  (carrying  8st  41b,)  at  Newmarket  First  Octo¬ 
ber  Meeting,  beating  Lord  Chesterfield’s  ns  b  c 
Alfred,  8st  61b  ;  Mr.  Chifney’s  b  cThe  Athenian, 
9st  ;  Colonel  Peel’s  b  c  Slane,  by  Royal  Oak, 
out  of  Minster’s  dam,  8st  61b  ;  Mr.  Sowerby’s 
ch  c  King  Lear,  by  Bedlamite,  dam  by  William¬ 
son’s  Ditto  (the  dam  of  Ticket,)  8st  61b  ;  and 
Colonel  Peel’s  ch  c  Partner,  by  Partisan,  out  of 
Bizzarre,  8st  61b.  And  received  £50  in  the 
Houghton  Meeting,  from  Mr.  Greville’s  c  (dead,) 
out  of  Sycorax. 

Jericho  by  Jerry,  out  of  Lunaria;  Duke  of 
Leeds’s. — 125  at  Catterick,  beating  Mr.  Chilton’s 
br  f  Valentine,  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Fisher  Lass. 
And  225  at  York  Spring  (carrying  8st21b,)  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Kirby’s  br  c  by  Lottery,  dam  by  Smo- 
lensko,  out  of  Patience,  8st  21b  t  Mr.  Skipsey’s 
b  f  Worlaby  Witch,  by  Brntandorf,  out  of  Eliza, 
7st  131b  ;  and  Mr.  Allen’s  b  c  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  by  Lottery,  out  of  Medora,  8st  51b. 

Lady  Anne,  by  Langar,  dam  by  Whisker  :  Mr.  G. 
Clark’s. — 70  at  Newmarket  First  October 
(carrying  8st,)  beating  Colonel  Peel’s  Calantha, 
8st ;  Mr.  Greville's  Lieutenant,  8st  91b  ;  Mr. 
Pettit’s  Menas,  8st  91b  ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
Dahlia  colt,  8st  91b. 

Miss  Laura,  by  Lottery  out  of  Britannia;  Mr.  S. 
Fox’s. — 40  at  Beverly,  beating  Mi*.  Marson’s  ch 
c  Righton,  by  Palmerin,  out  of  Oceana.  And 
85  at  Carlisle,  beating  Sir  J.  Boswell’s  Sunbeam  ; 
Mr.  Wilkin’s  f  by  Corinthian,  d  by  Amadis  ; 
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and  Lord  Kelburne’s  f  by  Act[eon,  dam  by  Ar~ 
drossan. 

Lieutenant,  by  The  Colonel,  dam  by  Emillius ; 
Mr.  Greville’s. — 100  at  Newmarket  First  Octo¬ 
ber  Meeting,  beating  the  Duke  of  Cleveland’s  c 
by  Emillius,  dam  by  Sam,  out  of  Morel.  And 
25  at  the  Houghton  Meeting  (carrying  7st  lib,) 
beating  Lord  Lichfield’s  Cadjeput,  8st  71b ; 
T.  Y.  C. 

Madcap,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Coma;  Captain 
Gardnor’s. — 100  at  Ascot,  beating  Captain  Mar- 
tyn’s  b  c  Manoeuvre,  by  The  Colonel,  d  by  Go- 
hanna. 

Marmalade,  Sister  to  Preserve,  by  Emillius,  out 
of  Mustard  ;  Mr.  Greville’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 
Second  October  Meeting,  beating  Colonel  Peel’s 
b  c  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Caccia  Piatti’s  dam  ; 
Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  f  Annaline,  by  Brutandorf, 
out  of  Marchesa ;  Lord  Exeter’s  ch  f  Ceta ;  Lord 
Lichfield’s  b  c  Ethiopian  ;  Lord  Berners  ch  c  by 
Merchant,  out  of  Black  Daphne,  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  b  f  Wish ;  and  Mr.  Sowerby’s  br  c 
Shamrock. 

Menas,  by  Emillius,  out  of  Pera ;  Mr.  Pettit’s. — 
beat  Mr.  Hart’s  f  Gypsey,  at  the  Newmarket 
Houghton  Meeting. 

Mummy,  by  Memnon  out  of  Mouche ;  Mr.  E. 
Peel’s. — 100  at  Burton  on  Trent,  beating  Mr. 
Beardswoi'th’s  b  c  by  Bustard,  dam  by  Orville, 
out  of  Rosanne ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Dahlia 
colt ;  Mr.  Nanney’s  b  f  Lady  Blessinton ;  and 
Mr.  Lacy’s  b  f  Midsummer,  Sister  to  Colwick. 
And  200  at  Warwick,  beating  Mr.  Leedham’s  b  c 
Aleppo;  Mr.  West’s  ch  f  by  Shaver,  out  of  An¬ 
gelica;  Lord  Warwick’s  bf  by  Camel,  out  of 
Niobe  ;  Mr.  Bristow’s  b  c  Dr.  Slop  ;  Mr.  An¬ 
drew’s  ch  c  Barnacles,  by  Cain,  out  of  Barney 
Bodkin’s  dam  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Bower’s  br  f  Dove¬ 
tail,  by  Timour,  out  of  the  Countess,  by  Catton. 

Pepper,' by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Gavotte;  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’s.— 40  at  Newmarket  Second  October 
Meeting,  beating  Lord  Chesterfield’s  ch  c  by 
Langar,  dam  by  Whisker ;  Lord  Exeter’s  Ceta, 
Lord  Egremont’s  b  f  by  Gaberlunzie,  out  of 
Robin  Hood  s  dam ;  and  Mr.  Stonehewer’s 
Sister  to  Zulima. 

Posthaste,  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Posthuma ; 
Mr.  E.  Peel’s. — 150  at  Newmarket  Second  Spring 
Meeting,  beating  Mr.  Greville’s  b  c  El  Pastor,  by 
Guerilla,  out  of  Miss  Tree  ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
b  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia  ;  Mr.  Sower¬ 
by’s  br  c  Shamrock ;  Mr.  Turner’s  b  c  Tom 
Beazeley,  by  Jerry,  out  of  Tippet;  Mr.  Edward’s 
ch  c  Sherry,  by  Reveller,  dam  by  Whalebone, 
out  of  Varnish  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Pettit’s  b  f  Pru¬ 
dence.  200  at  Ascot  (caiTying  31b  extra,)  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Shard’s  ch  f  Heiress  ;  Mr.  J.  Hart’s 
ch  c  Brother  to  Bodice,  by  Langar :  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler’s  ch  c  by  Reveller,  out  of  Defiance  ;  and 
Captain  Williamson’s  br  c  Brookland  (31b  ex¬ 
tra).  And  50  at  Newmarket  Second  October 
Meeting,  beating  Colonel  Peel’s  b  f  Calantha  ; 
Mr.  Shai'd’s  ch  f  Heiress  ;  Lord  Chestei'field’s  b  c 
Ginnum’s  ;  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Sherry :  Lord 
Egremont’s  br  f  by  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of 
Elfrida ;  and  Mr.  Williams’s  ch'f  by  Varro,  out  of 
Sister  to  Crusader. 

Promise,  by  Mulatto,  out  of  Prospective;  Mr. 
xAllen’s. — 310  at  York  Spring  Meeting,  beating 
Mr.  W.  Scott’s  Skilful ;  Mr.  Claridge’s  b  f  Ave- 
line,  by  Jerry,  out  of  Adelicia, ;  Mr,  T.  O.  Pow- 
lett’s  br  c  Wentworth;  Mr.  T.  Dawson’s  b  c  by 
Waverley,  out  of  Minima  ;  Duke  of  Leeds’  b  c 
Jericho  ;  Mr,  Watt’s  b  f  by  Brutandorf,  out  of 


Bubastes'  dam ;  and  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  gr  f  by 
Velocipede,  out  of  Fickle,  by  Smolensko.  And 
60  at  Stockton,  beating  Mr.  Watt’s  b  f  by  Lot¬ 
tery,  out  of  Baleine  ;  and  Mr.  Bowes’  b  f  by 
Longwaist,  d  by  Muley. 

Retaliator,  Sister  to  Revenge,  by  Fungus,  out 
of  Pet’s  dam;  Mr.  Rawlinson’s. — 110  at  Bath, 
beating  Mr,  Radclifif’s  b  c  Martinet,  by  The  Co¬ 
lonel  ;  and  Mr.  Wreford’s  ch  c  Tyrant,  by  Luz- 
borough,  out  of  Sentiment. 

Sherry,  by  Reveller,  dam  by  Whalebone ;  Mr. 
W.  Edwards’s. — 50  at  Newmarket  Houghton 
Meeting  (last  three  miles  of  B.  C.)  beating 
Duke  of  Grafton’s  Clarionet,  3  yrs;  Mr.  Birch- 
am’s  Mogmouse,  3  yrs  ;  Colonel  Peel’s  Albania, 
3  yrs ;  Mr.  G.  Clark’s  Lady  Anne,  2  yrs  ;  Mr. 
Marson’s  Cottager.  2  yrs ;  Mr.  Bloss’s  Myrtle, 
by  Zinganee,  out  of  Maud,  2  yrs  ;  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  b  f  by  Pollio,  dam  by  Woful,  out  of 
Allegretta,  2  yrs ;  Mr.  Pettit’s  Menas,  2  yrs ; 
and  Mr.  Sowerby’s  Shamrock,  2  yrs. 

Skilful,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Scratch ;  Mr.  W. 
Scott’s. — 70  at  Malton,  beating  Mr.  Osbaldes¬ 
ton’s  gr  f  out  of  Fickle  ;  and  Mr.  Peck’s  br  f  by 
Borodino,  dam  by  Tramp  or  Waverley. 

St.  Laurence,  by  St.  Nicholas,  out  of  Belinda  ; 
Major  Yarburgh’s. — 550  at  York  August  Meet¬ 
ing,  beating  Mr.  Skipsey’s  The  Bard,  and  Mr. 
Houldsworth’s  Vathek. 

Sunbeam,  by  Vanish,  out  of  Ultima;  Sir  J.  Bos¬ 
well’s. — 125  at  York  August  Meeting,  beating 
Mr.  Chilton’s  br  f  Valentine,  by  Voltaire.  And 
150  at  Dumfries,  beating  Lord  Eglinton’s, 
Wizard,  and  Gen.  Sharpe’s  Sadek,  by  Malek. 

Swallow,  by  Camel,  out  of  Camlet’s  dam ;  Mr. 
Mills’s. — 60  at  Epsom,  beating  Mr.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Sherry  ;  and  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  b  f 
Piccolina,  Sister  to  Rapid  Rone.  100  sovs  at 
Newmarket  First  October  Meeting,  beating  Sir 
M.  Wood’s  The  Glama,3  years,  the  latter  giving 
241bs.  And  40  in  tbe  Houghton  meeting,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Kent’s  Genappe  ;  Lord  Exeter’s  Ceta  ; 
Mr.  Sowerby’s  King  Lear ;  and  Lord  Litchfield’s 

Tell-Tale,  by  Swap,  out  of  Tittle-Tattle ;  Mr, 
Lucas’s. — 50  at  Abingdon,  beating  Mr.  Sadler’s 
Brother  to  Delight.  And  110  at  Bedford,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Phillimore’s  b  f  Lady  Anne,  by  Camel, 
out  of  Jack  Junk’s  dam  ;  Mr.  Sowerby’s  Sham¬ 
rock,  Mr.  Pettit’s  Menas,  and  Mr.  Latour’s 
Queen  of  Navarre. 

Tipple-Cider,  by  Defence  out  of  Deposit  ;  Mr. 
Fox’s. — 120  at  Bibury,  beating  Sir  L.  Glynn’s 
Galatea  Colt,  and  Captain  Gardnor’s  Madcap. 
And  250  at  Stockbridge,  beating  the  Galatea 
Colt,  and  Brother  to  Delight. 

Tom  Shipman,  by  Teniers,  out  of  Peruviana  ;  Mr. 
Mostyn’s. — 240  at  Liverpool  Spring,  beating  Mr. 
R.  Turner’s  ch  f  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Clinton’s 
d ;  Mr.  Beardsworth’s  c  by  Bustard,  dam  by 
Orville,  out  of  Rosanne  ;  Lord  Derby’s  ch  f 
Glee;  and  Mr.  T.  Johnson’s  br  c  Lucifer. 

Vesper,  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Crazy  Jane;  Mr. 
Armitage’s. — 130  at  Catterick,  beating  Mr.  H. 
Claridge’s  f  by  Jerry,  out  of  Adelicia;  Duke  of 
Leeds’  bl  c  by  Waverley,  dam  by  Reveller;  and 
Mr.  Fox’s  ch  c  Marco,  by  Middleton — Rarity. 

Vulture,  by  Langar  out  of  Kite  ;  Mr.  Allanson’s. 
— 250  at  Wolverhampton,  beating  Mr.  Leed¬ 
ham’s  b  c  Aleppo,  by  Mulatto,  dam  by  Young 
Phantom  ;  Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  f  Posthaste ;  Sir  T. 
Stanley’s  br  f  by  Battledore,  dam  by  Tramp,  out 
of  General  Mina’s  dam ;  Mr.  Gifford’s  ch  f 
Columbine ;  Mr.  Nanney’s  b  f  Lady  Blessin- 
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ton,  by  Flexible,  out  of  Wedlock’s  dam ;  Mr.  R. 
E.  King’s  b  f  Zora  ;  and  Mr.  Mottos  b  f  Rosetta, 
by  Royal  Oak — Red  Rose. 

Water  Nymph,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Arethusa; 
Lord  Stradbroke’s. — A  Stake  at  SwalFham,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Irvin’s  Fiorin,  3  yrs  ;  Mr.  Williams’s  ch 
f  by  Woful,  out  of  Mandoline,  2  yrs  ;  and  Lord 
E.  Berners’  Schedam  colt,  3  yrs. 

WAVERER,  by  Emilias,  out  of  Versatility  ;  Colo¬ 
nel  Peel’s. — Received  50  sovs  from  Lord  Lich¬ 
field’s  Cajeput,  at  Newmarket  First  October 
Meeting. 

WiLBERFORCE,  by  Lusborougb,  out  of  Margellina  ; 
Mr.  Wreford’s. — 310  at  Ascot,  beating  Mr.  Gre- 
ville’s  Lieutenant,  and  Lord  Exeter’s  Ceta. 

WiLLESDEN,  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Kate  :  Sir  G. 
Heathcote’s. — 30  at  Egham,  beating  Captain 
Martyn’s  b  c  by  The  Colonel  dam  by  Gohanna. 

Wish,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Theresa  Panza;  Lord 
Chesterfield’s — Received  100  sovs.  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  First  October  Meeting. 

Wizard,  by  Ben  Ledi,  out  ofSpaewife;  Lord 
Eglinton’s — 50  at  Edinburgh,  beating  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son’s  gr  f  Coronella,  by  Caccia  Piatti,  dam  by 
Epperston  ;  Mr.  Fender’s  b  c  by  Teniers,  out  of 
Brunette  ;  and  Sir  W.  Scott’s  ch  c  Matadore,  by 
Caccia  Piatti,  out  of  Salvadora. 

Wingfield,  by  Belamite,  out  of  Wigeon  ;  Mr.  E. 
Peel’s. — 40  at  Newcastle  (^Staffordshire) ,  beating 
Mr.  Buckley’s  Dick,  and  Mr.  Leedham’s  b  f  by 
Young  Phantom,  out  of  Barbara. 

Zenana,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Fille  de  Joie  ;  Colonel 
Peel’s. — 750  at  Newmarket  First  OctoberMeet- 
ing,  beating  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Wish,  and  Lord 
Exeter’s  Sister  to  Green  Mantle.  And  received 
100  sovs  in  the  Houghton  Meeting  from  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  f  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Octaviana. 

Zora,  by  Catton,  out  of  Trotinda;  Mr,  B.  King’s. 
— 40  at  Walsall,  beating  Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Wing¬ 
field,  and  Mr.  Beardsworth’s  b  c  by  Bustard,  d 
by  Orville. 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS  BEATEN  IN  RAGES 
WON  BY  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 


B  f  by  Gaberlunzie,  out  of  Sister  to  Wanderer,  ran 
second  to  Burden  for  a  Two  and  Three  year-old 
Stakes  in  the  July  Meeting.  The  following  two 
year  olds  also  ran  in  it,  and  were  not  placed  :  — 
Lady  Day,  by  St.  Hubert  ;  Lady  Anne ;  f  by 
Partisan,  out  of  young  Pipyline  ;  Shamrock  ;  and 
Calantha. 

Ermine,  Lady  Anne,  Partisan,  and  Heiress,  were 
not  placed  for  a  Two  and  Three  year-old  Plate 
in  the  Houghton  Meeting,  won  by  Luminary. 
The  colt  by  Sandbeck,  out  of  Johanna,  was  se¬ 
cond  for  it  by  a  neck. 

Grenoble  was  beaten  in  the  Houghton  Meeting 
by  Juliana  in  a  match,  T.Y.C.,  the  former  receiv¬ 
ing  201b. 

Lieutenant  was  beaten  in  a  match  in  the  Second 
October  Meeting  by  Juliana,  3  yrs,  the  former 
receiving  2  st. 

Madcap,  Shamrock,  and  Swallow,  ran  in  a  Two 
and  Tbree-year  old  Race  in  the  Second  October 
Meeting,  and  were  not  placed.  Juliana  was 
first,  and  The  Glama  second,  after  a  dead  heat. 

Slane  was  beaten  in  the  Houghton  meeting,  by 
the  Darioletta  colt,  T.  Y.  C.,  receiving  lOlb. 

Swallow  was  beaten  in  a  match  in  the  First  Octo¬ 
ber  Meeting  by  Skim  Milk,  3  year  old,  the  for¬ 
mer  receiving  191b. 


Vulture,  Lady  Frances,  and  Lady  Blessinto”» 
started  for  the  St.  Helen’s  Purse  at  Newton,  were 
beaten  by  Verbena,  Hectic  second,  Ludford  third 
and  no  others  placed. 

Wish  was  beaten  in  the  Houghton  meeting  by  The 
Glarna,  receiving  141bs. 


WINNERS  OF  KING’S  PLATES  IN  1835. 


Ascot  Heath  :  about  three  miles. — Mr.  Forth’s 
Lucifer,  by  Lottery,  3  yrs,  7st  21b,  beating  Mr. 
Cosby’s  Pussy,  4  yrs,  9st  21b  ;  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s 
Samarcand,  5  yrs,  9stl01b  ;  and  Mr.  Robertson’s 
Olympic,  4  yrs,  9st  21b. 

Ascot  Heath  :  two  miles  and  a  distance  (for 
Hunters). — Mr.  Becher’s  Chancellor,  by  Cat- 
ton,  aged,  12st,  beating  Mr.  Gardner’s  Omen, 
aged,  128t. 

Bedford  ;  three  miles. — Mr.  Sowerby’s  Rioter, 
by  Reveller,  4  yrs,  9st  11b,  beating  Lucifer,  3 
yrs,  7st  11  lb. 

Canterbury  ;  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  Theobald’s 
Rockingham,  by  Humphrey  Clinker,  5  yrs  walk¬ 
ed  over. 

Carlisle  :  four  miles. — Mr.  Ramsay’s  Inheritor, 
by  Lottery,  4  yrs,  9st,  beating  Mr.  S.  L.  Fox’s 
The  Count,  4  yrs,  9st ;  General  Sharpe’s  Myrrha, 
by  Malek,  4  yrs,  9st ;  and  Mr.  Barrow’s  Catha- 
rina,  by  Whisker,  5  yrs,  9st  91b. 

Carmarthen  (^50  guineas), for  horses  bred  in  the 
principality  ;  heats,  two  miles. — Major  Rice’s 
ch  c  Young  Tamworth,  by  Tamworth,3  yrs,  7st 
51b,  beating  Mr.  Thorne’s  b  g  Worcester,  3  yrs, 
7st  51b  ;  Mr.  Reed’s  b  g  Creeper,  5  yrs,  9st  111b  ; 
Mr.  Harris’s  b  h  Barney  Bodkin,  5  yrs,  9st  111b  ; 
Captain  Davies’s  b  c  Mopsus,  3  yrs,  7st  51b  ; 
Mr.  Henderson’s  bl  c  Canova,  3  yrs  7st  51b  ; 
and  Mr.  Currie’s  ch  c  Conservator,  4  yrs  9st  111b 
(bolted) — in  three  heats. 

Caledonian  Hunt  (Ayr):  four  miles. — Mr. 
Ramsay’s  Inheritor,  by  Lottery,  4  yrs,  walked 
over. 

Chelmsford  :  heats  two  miles. — Mr.  Batson’s 
Revelry,  by  Reveller,  5  yrs,  9st  111b,  beating 
Mr.  Crommelin’s  Zitella,  4  yrs,  9st  lib  ;  Mr. 
Pettit’s  Chantilly,  5  yrs,  9st  111b  ;  and  Mr. 
Bacon’s  Tiara,  5  yrs,  9st  111b — in  two  heats ^ 

Chester:  rather  more  than  three  miles. — Mr. 
Wheeldon’s  Giovanni,  by  Filho,  aged,  lOst  51b, 
beating  Mr.  Fuller’s  Lady  Harrington,  6  yrs, 
lOst  51b:  Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s  Lambkin,  4  yrs,  9st 
21b  ;  and  Mr.  Watson’s  b  c  by  Mameluke,  out 
of  Novice,  3  yrs,  7st  21b  (pulled  up). 

Doncaster  :  four  miles. — Duke  of  Leeds’ Zohrab, 
by  Lottery,  4  yrs,  9st,  beating  Lord  Derby’s 
Speculator,  aged,  lOst. 

Edinburgh  :  heats,  two  miles. — Genei'al  Sharp’s 
Myrrha,  by  Malek,  4  yrs,  9st  lib,  beating  Lord 
Elcho’s  br'h  Philip,  aged,  lOst  21b  ;  Lord  Eglin- 
ton’s  br  f  Butterfly,  3  yrs,  7st  51b  ,  Mr.  Meikle- 
ham’s  br  c  Corvreckan,  3  yrs,  7st  51b  ;  Lord 
Loughborough’s  br  h  Fiddlestick,  6  yrs,  lOst 
21b;  and  Mr.  Quarton’s  br  c  May  Morning,  3 
yrs,  7st  51b — in  four  heats. 

Goodwood  :  three  miles  and  five  furlongs. — Mr. 
Shackell’s  Lucifer,  3  yrs,  7st  41b,  beating  Mr 
Theobald’s  Rockingham,  5  yrs,  9st  131b. 

Guildford  :  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  Robertson’s 
Olympic,  by  Reveller,  4  years,  9st  11b,  beating 
Mr.  Hornsby’s  Lurcher,  3  yrs,  7st  51b  ;  Captain 
Martyn’s  Clareuce,  3  yrs,  7st  51b ;  Mr.  Cromrne- 
Iln’s  Patapan,  4  yrs,  9st  lib ;  and  Lord  Grant- 
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ley’s  Bronze,  4  years  (half-bred),  9st  11b, 
(bolted) — in  three  heats. 

Hampton  :  heats,  twice  round  and  a  distance. — 
Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Lurcher,  by  Greyleg,  3  yrs, 
7st  51b,  beating  Mr.  Greville’s  Griselda,  3  yrs, 
7st  51b  ,  Mr.  Ricardo’s  Nimble,  4  yrs,  9st  11b  ; 
Mr.  Dockeray’s  Leander,  3  yrs,  7st  51b  ;  Mr. 
Wickham’s  Nashenden,  3  yrs,  7st  51b;  Mr. 
Gardner’s  Comet,  4  yrs,  9st  lib;  Mr.  Coleman’s 
Turfeutter,  5  yrs,  9st  111b ;  and  Mr.  Turner’s 
Glen  Lee,  5  yrs,  9st  111b — iu  four  heats. 

Ipswich  :  heats,  two  miles. — Lord  Stradbroke’s 
Daniel,  by  St.  Patrick,  3  yrs,  7st  51b,  beating 
Lord  Berners’  br  c  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  Spin¬ 
ning  Jenny,  3  yrs,  7st  51b  ;  Mr.  Pettit’s  Obser¬ 
vatory,  3  yrs,  7st  51b  ;  Mr.  Sheppard’s  May 
Day,  4  yrs  9st  11b ;  and  Mr.  Munroe’s  Atlas, 
aged,  lOst  21b. 

Lancaster  ;  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  Crompton’s 
The  Stag,  by  Actceon,  3  yrs,  7st  51b,  beating 
Mr.  Armitage’s  Van,  3  yrs,  7st  51b — in  two 
heats. 

Leicester:  three  miles  and  a  distance.  —  Mr. 
Sowerby’s  Rioter,  4  yrs,  9st  lib,  beating  Lord 
Exeter’s  Datura,  6  yrs,  lOst,  Mr.  Greville’s 
Dacre,  4  yrs,  9st  11b:  and  Mr.  llouldsworth’s 
Tullia,  3  yrs,  7st. 

Lewes  :  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  Theobald’s  Rock¬ 
ingham,  5  yrs,  lOst,  beating  Lord  Exeter’s  Da¬ 
tura,  6'  yrs,  lOst  31b  (wrong  side  of  post),  in  one 
heat. 

Lichfield  :  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  Etwall’s  Re¬ 
venge,  by  Fungus,  5  yrs,  lOst,  beating  Sir  G. 
Pigot’s  Altamont,  3  yrs,  8st  21b  in  two  heats. 
Lincoln  :  heats,  two  mileS' — Mr.  Simpson’s  Miss 
Ball,  by  Palmerin,  3  yrs,  8st  21b,  beating  Mr. 
Richardson’s  Diana,  3  yrs,  8st  21*0  ;  and  Mr. 
Brookes’  Shebra,  6  yrs,  lOst — in  two  heats. 
Liverpool  July  :  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  Cromp¬ 
ton’s  The  Stag,  3  yrs,  7st  51b,  beating  Mr.  Bar¬ 
row’s  Catharina,  5  yrs,  9st  111b;  and  Mr.  Nan- 
ney’s  Sir  William,  4  yrs,  9st  Hb,  in  three  heats. 
Manchester:  thi'ee  miles  and  a  distance. — Mr. 
E.  Peel’s  Tam  worth,  by  Outlaw,  4  yrs,  9st  21b, 
beating  Sir  G.  Pigot’s  Heads  or  Tails,  4  yrs, 
9st  21b. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  three  miles. — Mr.  Cromp¬ 
ton’s  The  Stag,  3  yrs,  7st  21b,  beating  Mr.  Orde’s 
Lord  Collingwood,  3  yrs,  7st  21b  ;  Colonel  Cra- 
dock’s  Opodeldoc,  4  yrs,  9st  21b ;  General 
Sharpe’s  Myrrha,  4  yrs,  9st  21b  ;  Mr.  Wormald’s 
Shot,  4  yrs,  9st  21b ;  and  Mr.  S.  Fox’s  Goldbeater, 
4  yrs,  9st  21b. 

Newmarket  First  Spring  ;  R.c. — Mr.  Batson’s 
Revelry,  5  yrs,  9st  41b,  beating  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  Lady  le  Gros,  4  yrs,  8st  41b  ;  Mr.  Pettit’s 
Chantilly,  5  yrs,  9st  41b  :  and  Lord  Exeter’s 
Bodice,  4  yrs,  8st  41b. 

Newmarket  First  Spring  :  r.c. — Mr.  Walker’s 
Consol,  by  Lottery,  aged,  12st,  beating  Lord 
Exeter’s  Datura,  6  yrs  list  91b  ;  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey’s  c  by  Phantom,  out  of  Elizbeth,  4  yrs, 
list. 

Newmarket  First  October  ;  r.c. — Lord  Egre- 
mont’s  Nonsense,  5  yrs,  walked  over. 
Northampton  :  three  miles.  —  Lord  Exeter’s 
Datura,  by  Reveller,  6  yrs,  lOst,  beating  Mr. 
Batson’s  Revelry,  5  yrs,  9st  91b  ;  and  Mr.  Gre- 
vile’s  Dacre,  4  yrs,  9st  11b. 

Nottingham;  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  E.  Peel’s 
Noodle,  by  Bedlamite,  4  yrs,  9st  41b,  beating 
Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Darius,  4  yrs,  9st  41b  ;  and 
Mr.  Lacey’s  Vulpes,  4  yrs,  9st  41b— in  two 
heats. 


Richmond  :  three  miles. — Mr.  Harrison’s  Miss 
Wilfred,  by  Lottery,  5  yrs,  9st  11b,  beating  Mr. 
Crompton’s  Mayflower,  4  yrs,  8st  71b  ;  Mr.  Met¬ 
calfe’s  Miss  Frill,  3  yrs,  7st  21b;  Mr.  Orde’s 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  4  yrs,  8st  71b  ;  and  Mr.  Ja- 
ques’s  Burletta,  3  yrs,  7st  21b  (fell). 

Salisbury  :  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  EtwaU’s  Re¬ 
venge,  5  yrs,  lOst,  beating  Mr.  Finch’s  Outcast, 

3  yrs,  8st  21b,  in  two  heats. 

Shrewsbury:  three  miles. — Mr.  Cooke’s  Red 

Rover,  by  Lottery,  4  yrs,  9st  11b,  beating  Mr. 
E.  Peel’s  Noodle,  4  yrs,  9st  11b. 

Warwick  :  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  Etwall’s  Re¬ 
venge,  5  yrs,  lOst,  beating  Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Noodle, 

4  yrs,  9st  6Ib ;  Mr.  West’s  Black  Will,  aged, 
lOst  31b  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Fanny,  aged,  lOst 
31b— in  one  heat. 

Weymouth  :  heats,  two  miles. — Mr.  Finch’s  Out¬ 
cast,  by  Muletto,  3  yrs,  8st  21b,  beating  Mr.  J. 
Finch’s  Myrina,  4  yrs,  9st  61b  ;  Mr.  Greatrex’s 
Nosegay,  3  yrs,  8st  21b;  and  Mr.  Squibb’s  Sus- 
anne,  aged,  lOst  31b  (dis) — in  one  heat. 
Winchester  :  heats,  two  miles. — Sir  E.  Baker’s 
Bran,  by  Humphrey  Clinker,  4  yrs,  walked 
over. 

York  August:  two  miles.  —  Mr.  Richardson’s 
Hornsea,  by  Velocipede,  3  yrs,  7st  91b,  beating 
Duke  of  Leeds’  Zohrab,  4  yrs,  8st  121b;  Mr. 
Wilson’s  Miss  Winkley,  4  yrs,  8st  121b  ;  and 
Mr.  Marson’s  Caroline,  3  yrs,  7st  91b  (pulled 
up.) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  WINNING 
HORSES,  IN  1835. 

THE  winners’  stakes  DEDUCTED — GOLD  CUPS  TO  BE 
TAKEN  AS  OF  100  SOVS.  VALUE,  UNLESS  OTHERWISE 
SPECIFIED. 


Age.  By  ACTiEON.  Prizes. 

4  Bella:  Sir  James  Boswell’s. — 45  so  vs  at  Liver¬ 
pool  July,  and  50  at  the  Caledonian  Hunt . .  2 
3  Burletta:  Mr.  Jaques’s. — 100  sovs  at  Catter- 
ick,  56  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  40  at 
Stockton,  the  Gold  Cup  at  Richmond,  and 


50  at  Carlisle . .  5 

2  Chesnut  Filly,  dam  by  Androssan  :  Lord  Kel- 

burne’s. — 240  at  Caledonian  Hunt . .  l 

3  Grog:  Mr.  Brick’s  stake  at  Hedgford . 1 

4  General  Chasse  :  Sir  J.  Boswell’s. — The  Trade 

Cup,  with  480  in  specie,  at  Liverpool  Spring, 
210  at  Manchester,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor’s 
Cup,  with  240,  and  the  Borough  Cup,  with 
70,  at  Newton,  the  Trade  Cup,  (value  200), 


with  810,  and  the  Stand  Cup,  with  130  at 


Liverpool  July . .  6 

3  Margaretta :  Mr.  Smith’s. — 150  and  60  at  New¬ 

castle-upon-Tyne  . . . .  2 

4  Morpeth :  Mr.  Dawson’s. — 80  at  Manchester, 

and  50  at  York  August . .  .’.t.". ...  2 


3  The  Stag  :  Mr.  Crumpton’s. — 130  at  Catterick, 
King’s  Plate  and  50  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  the  King’s  Plate  at  Liverpool, July, 
King’s  Plate  at  Lancaster,  60  at  the  Pottery, 
and  50  at  the  Caledonian  Hunt .  7 
ALEXANDER  (YOUNG).  " 

5  Chesnut  Gelding :  Mr.  Rowley’s. — A  stake  at 

Bishop’s  Castle . .  1 

*  •  ALBANY. 

6  Baronet :  Mr.  Campbell’s. — A  stake  and  100 

at  the  Caledonian  Hunt . .  ,,  2 

AMBO. 

^  Liston  ;  Mr.  J,  Day’s,— *  1 
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Age.  ASTBURY.  Prizes, 

4  Brown  Gelding:  Sir  J.  Smytlie’s. — 52  at 

Shrewsbury .  1 

ASTROLOGER. 

4  Enville;  Lord  Grey  of  Groby’s. — 70  at  Chester  1 
AUTOCRAT. 

2  Grey  Filly:  Mr.  Brick’s. — 50  at  Liverpool  July  1 

BANKER. 

3  Cymro  :  Mr.  Ma'^uey’s. — 80  and  95  at  Man¬ 


chester  . 2 

5  Scrivener:  Captain  Williamson’s. —  25  at 
Stockbridge . 1 

3  Usury  :  Mr.  Mostyn’s. — 110  at  Chester,  140 

and  110  at  Liverpool  July,  100  at  W rexham, 
250,  50,  and  Piece  of  Plate,  with  120,  at 

Holywell .  7 

BARYTES. 

4  Wallington :  Mr.  G.  Delme’s. — A  Cup  with  60 

added,  and  20  at  Bath  Spring . 2 

BATTLEDORE. 

2  Chesnut  Filly,  out  of  Maid  of  Lorn:  Sir  T. 

Stanley’s. — 150  at  Chester .  1 

4  Chesnut  Gelding,  out  of  General  Mina’s  dam : 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s. — 60  at  Wolverhampton  ...  1 

3  Denhall :  Sir  T.  Stanley’s. — 75  at  Chester,  and 

30  at  Holywell .  2 

3  Equator :  Mr.  Turner’s. — St.  Leger  of  100  at 

Newton . 1 

5  La  Grace  :  Sir  T.  Stanley’s. — 65  at  Oswestry.  1 

BEDLAMITE. 

4  Brown  Gelding,  out  of  Mi schane:  Mr.  Tomes’s. 

— 50  at  Buxton,  and  50  at  Leicester .  2 


4  Daffodil:  Mr.  Mott’s. — 65  at  Stourbridge ... .  1 
2  Filly,  out  of  Xarifa :  Mr.  Munroe’s. — half  of  5 

at  Newmarket  S.  S .  i 

2  Hoax  :  Col.  Peel’s. — Hopeful  Stakes  of  410  at 

N ewmarket  F irst  October,  and  50  at  Houghton  2 

3  Fury:  Mr.  E.  Peel’s. — Stake  at  Hedgford. .. .  l 
2  Madcap  :  Captain  Gardiner’s. — 100  at  Ascot .  1 

5  Nonsense:  Colonel  Peel’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 

First  Spring,  60  at  Epsom,  50  at  Ascot,  Lord 
Egremont’s  (the  Steward’s^  Gold  Cup  at 
Goodwood,  50  at  Doncaster,  half  of  £50, 
Plate,  and  the  Plate  at  Newmarket .  6^ 

4  Noodle  :  Mr.  E.  Peel’s. — 70  at  Newton,  Gold 

Cup,  with  25,  King’s  Plate  ac  Nottingham, 
Gold  Cup,  with  40,  at  Pottery,  75  at  War¬ 
wick,  50  at  Lichfield,  and  55  at  Shrewsbury  7 
2  Pepper :  Mr.  Edwards’s. — 40  at  Newmarket 


First  October .  1 

2  Water  Nymph:  Lord  Stradbroke’s. — 34  at 
Swaffbam .  1 

2  Wingfield :  Mr.  E.  Peel’s. — 40  at  Newcastle 

(Staffordshire) .  1 

— Boney  •  Mr.  W ainman’s. — A  stake  at  Holder- 

ness  Hunt .  1 

BENEDICT. 

3  Kate  Kearney :  Mr.  Pettit’s. — 50  at  Ipswich, 

50  and  45  at  Huntingdon . 3 

BEN  LEDI. 

2  Wizard:  Lord  Eglinton’s. — 50  at  Edinburgh . .  1 

BIZARRE. 


4  Dacre :  Mr.  Greville’s. — Brighton  Stakes  of 


715  at  Brighton .  1 

5  Nike:  Mr.  Hobson’s. — 195  at  Py tcheley  LIunt, 
100  at  Oxford,  Cup  Stakes  of  70  at  Leicester, 
50  at  Walsall,  41  at  Rugeley,  and  100  at 
Worcester  Autumn  Meeting .  6 

3  Mousetrap :  Gen.  Grosvenor’s. — 70  at  New¬ 

market  First  Spring . 1 

BLACKLOCK. 

4  Buccaneer:  Mr.  Price’s. — 50  at  Wolverhamp¬ 

ton,  85  at  Holywell,  and  75  at  Worcester 
Autumn  Meeting. . . . . 3 


Age.  Prizes. 

4  Bubastes:  Duke  of  Rutland’s.— 40  at  New¬ 
market  Second  Spring,  Col.  Peel’s  50  at 


Huntingdon,  and  50  at  Houghton  Meeting . .  3 
4  Chesnut  filly,  out  of  Splendour’s  dam :  Mr. 

Singleton’s. — 50  at  Holderness  Hunt . 1 

4  Haldon :  Mr.  Whalley’s. — A  stake  at  Swansea, 
a  stake  at  Aberystwdth,  and  a  stake  at  Bath 

Autumn  Meeting .  3 

3  MamselOtz:  Mr.  Watts’s. — 50  at  York  Spring  1 
BRUTANDORF. 


5  Carnaby :  Mr.  Herbert’s. — 150  and  Cup  Stakes 
of  50  at  Salisbury,  120  at  Southampton,  and 
1 20  at  W ey month . 

3  Caroline :  Mr.  Marson’s. — 60  at  Doncaster . .  . 

BUZZARD. 

4  Bentley:  Colonel  Peel’s  1,600  at  Newmarket 

First  Spring,  and  Mr.  Goring’s  35  at  Epsom 

October . 

4Partridge :  Mr.  Houldsworth’s. — 40  at  Cli  fton 

and  Bristol . 1 

BUSTARD. 

3  Observatory :  Sir  M.  Wood’s. — 40  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  Second  Spring,  and  Mr.  Pettit’s  50  at 

Ipswich  . . 2 

3  Serjeant:  Mr.  Masterman’s.  —  A  match  at 

Northallerton . 1 

BURGUNDY. 

— Roulette:  Mr.  Fairlie’s. — Stake  at  Caledonian 

Hunt .  1 

CADIZ. 

3  Forward  :  Mr.  Herbert’s. — 70  and  45  at  Salis¬ 
bury  .  1 

5  Smuggler:  Mr.  Farquharson’s. —  Yeomanry 

Stakes  at  Blandford .  1 

CAIN. 

3  Barney  Bodkin  :  Mr.  Harris’s. — 75  and  50 
at  Swansea,  and  56  at  Aberystwith . 3 

3  Castaway :  Col.  Peel’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 

Second  Spring,  30  and  50  in  the  July  Meet¬ 
ing,  and  50  at  Newmarket  Second  October  4 

4  Donald:  Mr.  Bristow’s. — 140  at  Coventry  ..  1 

5  Languish  :  Lord  Wilton’s. — 50  at  York  Au¬ 

gust,  70  and  100  at  Heaton  Park .  ,  3 

4  Languid  :  Mr.  Bristow’s.  —  Somersetshire 
Stakes  of  670  at  Bath,  the  Gold  Cup,  with 
40,  at  Cheltenham,  Cup  Stakes  of  100  at 
Warwick,  and  110  at  Abingdon . 4 

6  Lucy:  Mr.  B.  King’s* — 50  at  Manchester,  85 

at  Ludlow,  Wolverhampton,  stakes  of  365 
at  Wolverhampton,  45  at  Warwick,  a  50 
guinea  Cup,  with  75,  and  Cup  Stakes  of 


110  at  Oswestiy .  6 

3  Uncle  Toby  :  Mr.  J.  Peel’s. — 145  at  Bath 

Spring,  and  50  at  Gloucester .  2 

CALEB  QUOTEM. 

5  Shepherdess :  Mr.  Salkeld’s. — 30  guineas  at 

Penrith . 1 

CAMEL. 

4  Brown  Colt  :  Mr.  Roberts’s. — A  Plate  at 

South  Shields .  1 

3  Burden  :  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s. — Half  of  Ches¬ 
terfield  Dinner  Stakes  of  350  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  70  at  Newmarket  First  Spring,  and 

80  in  the  July  Meeting .  2| 

3  Cyrus  :  Mr.  E.  Peel’s. — 50  at  Stafford,  and  20 

at  Burton-on-Trent .  2 

3  Glama  (The):  Sir  M.  Wood’s. — 25  and  100 

at  Newmarket  Houghton . 2 

3  Hester  :  Mr.  Mills’s. — 200  at  Newmarket 

First  Spring .  1 

3  Swallow :  Mr.  Mills’s. — 60  at  Epsom,  100  at 
Newmarket  First  October,  and  40  in  the 
Houghton  . . .  3 
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Age.  Prizes. 

4  Touchstone :  Lord  Westminster’s.  Stand 
Cup,  with50,  at  Chester,  Gold  Candelabrum 
of  300,  with  50,  at  Doncaster,  a  Piece  of 


Gold  Plate,  with  330,  and  Gold  Cup,  with 
150,  at  Heaton  Park,  30  and  100  at  Holywell 

Hunt  .  6 

CANNON-BALL. 

a  Cydonia  :  Mr.  Pittman’s. — 45  and  a  stake  at 

Canterbury  Spring .  2 

CARDINAL  PUFF. 

5  Pontiff  (late  Deceiver)  :  Mr.  Treadwell’s. — A 

stake  at  Cottesford  .  1 

CATTON. 

4  Aratus  :  Mr.  Roberts’s.— 45  and  50  at  Bridg¬ 
north,  . 2 

3  Brown  Colt,  out  of  Darioletta  :  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land’s. — 60  at  Newmarket  Second  October, 

and  100  in  the  Houghton  Meeting . 2 

a  Chancellor :  Mr.  Beecher’s. — King’s  Plate  for 
Hunters  at  Ascot,  cud  twice  45  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  . 3 

a  Contest :  Mr.  Ramsay’s. — Gold  Cup  of  220  at 

Caledonian  Hunt . 

3  Mundig  :  Mr.  Bowes’s. — Derby  Stakes  of  1 
3,300  at  Epsom,  and  600  at  Doncaster  ....  2 

2  Zora  :  Mr.  B.  King’s.— -40  at  Walsall .  1 

CHAMPION. 

a  Dormington  :  Mr.  Ongley’s. — 65  at  Chelten¬ 
ham,  and  40  at  Burton-on-Trent .  2 


CHANCELLOR  (THE). 

4  My  Lady  :  Mr.  Wadlow’s. — 50  at  Wenlock  .  1 
CHATEAU  MARGAUX. 

2  Brown  Colt,  out  of  Emmelina  ;  Lord  Egre- 


mont’s. — 50  at  Epsom  Oct . 1 

4  Levity  :  Mr.  Holloway’s. — 50  at  Chelmsford  1 

3  Marcian:  Mr.  Ridsdale’s. — 65  at  Epsom . 1 

CHANCE. 

3  Clerk:  Mr.  J.  Davis’s. — A  stake  at  Ashby-de 

la-Zouch  .  1 

COCK-A-WHOOP. 

a  Trumpeter :  Mr.  Campbell’s. — Cavalry  Stakes 

at  Northallerton .  1 

COLONEL  (THE). 

2  Ceta :  Lord  Exeter’s. — 200  at  Ascot,  and  125 


dl  oldllilUrU.  «•••«•••*•••  ^ 

2  Heiress:  Mr.  Shard’s. — 270  at  Winchester, 

at  50  at  Egham . 2 

2  Lieutenant  :  Mr.  Greville’s. — 100  at  New¬ 
market  First  October,  and  25  in  the  Hough¬ 
ton  Meeting .  2 

2  Post  Haste:  Mr.  E.  Peel's. — 150  at  New¬ 

market  Second  Spring,  200  at  Ascot,  and  50 

at  Newmarket  Second  October  . 3 

CONSERVATOR. 

—  Patriot :  Sir  J.  Boswell’s. — 50  at  Caledonian 

Hunt  .  1 

CONFEDERATE. 

3  General  (The)  :  Mr.  Marson’s. — 50  atMalton, 

75  and  45  at  Beverley . 3 

COMUS. 


4  Birdlime  :  Mr.  Mostyn’s. — Trade  Cup,  with 
315,  at  Chester,  Shrighley  Cup,  with 
205  at  Newton,  90  at  Liverpool  July,  Cup 
Stakes  of  125  at  Knutsford,  Cup  Stakes  of 
Cup  Stakes  of  40  at  Burton,  and  100  at  Don¬ 
caster,  40,  45,  and  20  at  Holywell  Hunt  ...  9 
6  Cecilia:  Mr.  Finch’s. — 55  at  Winchester  ...  1 
4  Mr.  Merryman  :  Mr.  Bower’s. — 160  at  Bever¬ 


ley  .  1 

5  Jenny  Wren:  Mr.  Bishop’s. — 55  at  Tunbridge, 
aud  65  at  Barnet « . . .  . . 2 


Age.  CORINTHIAN.  Prizes. 


—  Brown  Mare :  Mr.  Heron’s. — 25  at  King’s 

Meadows  .  1 

6  Chesnut  Gelding  :  Mr,  Patterson’s. — A  stake 

at  Dumfries .  1 

4  Masetto:  Sir  J.  Boswell’s. — 65  at  Liverpool 

Craven,  and  60  at  Liverpool  July  . 2 

CORRECTOR. 

6  Kendal:  Mr.  Gough’s. — 115  and  a  stake  at 

Haverfordwest  .  2 

CYDNUS. 

6  Browii  Gelding:  Mr.  Painter’s. — 60  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  .  1 

4  Little  Rover :  Mr.  Lambden’s. — A  stake  at 

Pytchley,  ditto  at  Croxton  Park,  and  55  at 

Epsom  October  . 3 

DARDANUS. 

5  Brown  Horse :  Mr.  H.  Clarke’s. — A  stake  at 

Warwick  Spring .  I 

DEFENCE. 

3  Challenger:  Mr.  Hobson’s. — Two  stakes  at 

Gloucester  .  2 

3  Sister  to  Desperate  :  Mr.  Sadler’s. — 88  at  De¬ 
vizes  . 1 

3  Tutela  :  Mr.  Page’s. — A  stake  at  Shiffnall, 

and  a  stake  at  Stone . 2 

2  Tipple  Cider  :  Mr.  Vox’s. — 120  atBibury,  and 

250  at  Stockbridge . 2 

DR.  FAUSTUS. 

2  Count  D’Orsay  ;  Mr.  Phillipson’s. — 15  at 
Cheltenham .  l 


DR.  SYNTAX. 

2  Bees’-Wing:  Mr.  Orde’s. — Champagne  Stakes 
of  850  at  Doncaster,  and  100  at  Richmond  2 
4  Lily  of  the  Valley  :  Mr.  Orde’s. — A  stake,  and 


50  at  Morpeth .  2 

a  Pilot:  Mr.  Walker’s. — A  stake  at  Kelso  Spring 
45  at  Perth,  and  45  guineas  at  Newcastle  . .  3 
DINMONT. 

—  Blackwood  :  Mr.  Hill’s. — A  Cup,  value  50, 

with  13,  at  Malton .  1 

EDMUND. 

3  Colubra  :  Captain  B.  Davies’s. — 75  and  65  at 

Carmarthen . 2 

3  Trim  :  Mr.  J.  Peel’s. — 125  at  Epsom,  Glou¬ 
cester  Stakes  of  580  and  85  at  Cheltenham, 

75,  and  40  at  Warwick . 5 

3  Worcester  :  Mr.  Thorne’s. — 50  at  Leominster, 

and  80  at  Brecon .  2 

EMILIUS. 

2  Brown  Filly,  out  of  Flush  :  Mr.  Houldsworth’s. 

— 80  at  Nottingham .  1 

3  Bucephalia  :  Mr.  Thornhill’s. — 550  at  New¬ 

market  Houghton .  1 

3  Brother  to  Great  Nicholas:  Sir  L.  Glyn’s. — A 

stake  at  Clifton  and  Bristol .  1 

3  Cajeput :  Lord  Lichfield’s. — Burghley  Stakes 

of  150  at  Stamford .  1 

2  Chesnut  Filly,  out  of  Bertha:  Mr.  Munroe’s. 


— Half  of  5  at  Newmarket  Second  Spring  .  ^ 
3  Coriolanus :  Mr.  Ridsdale’s. — 1,300  at  Don¬ 
caster,  and  (Lord  Chesierfield’s)  145  at 

Heaton  Park .  2 

3  Clarionet :  Duke  of  Grafton’s. — Half  of  a  50 
Plate,  and  50  at  Newmarket  First  October  2 
3  (Egon  and  Balance  •  Duke  of  Grafton’s. — For¬ 
feit  in  post  match  of  100  at  Newmarket 


Craven  .  1 

3  Friar  Tuck:  Mr.  Nanney’g. — 70  at  Chester, 

and  50  at  Newton .  2 

5  Glenlee  :  Mr.  Seifert’s. — 40  at  Pinner  .  .c  . . .  1 

3  Ibrahim:  Mr.  Pettit’s.— 150  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  and  50  at  Newmarket  First  Spring  2 
3  Lepidus:  Mr.  Webb's.— 50  at  Bedford . 1 
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3  Lentulus  :  Mr.  Haywood’s. — 60  at  StafFord- 
^  sbire,  60  at  Stourbridge,  45  at  Shrewsbury, 

40,  45,  and  50  at  W alsall,  and  40  at  Ruge- 

ley . ^ . . 7 

2  Marmalade:  Mr.  Greville’s. — 50  at  New- 
*  market  Second  October . 1 

2  Menas  :  Mr.  Pettit’s.  —  25  at  Newmarket 

Houghton  . .  1 

^  Nosegay  :  Mr.  J.  Rogers’s — 70  at  Epsom,  Mr. 
Greatrex’s  City  Bowl,  -with  44,  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  .  2 

Nimble  :  Mr.  Forth’s. — 50  at  Ascot .  1 

3  Orpheus  :  Duke  of  Grafton’s. — 50  at  New¬ 

market  Second  Spring .  1 

3  Paulus  :  Col.  Peel’s. — 300  at  Newmarket 

Craven,  and  350  at  Newmarket  First  Spring  2 

4  Plenipotentiary  :  Mr.  Batson’s.  —  Craven 

Stakes  of  110,  50,  Port  Stakes  of  100  at 
Newmarkat  Craven,  and  the  Eclipse  Foot  .  4 
3  Perrot  :  Lord  Verulam’s. — 250  at  Newmarket 

^  Craven . 1 

3  Preserve  :  Mr.  Greville’s. — 1,000  Guinea 
'  Stakes  at  Newmarket  First  Spring,  Drawing 

Room  Stakes  of  755,  and  100  and  300  at 
Goodwood  .  4 

3  Tullia  ;  Mr.  Houldsworth’s. — 50  and  60  at 

Nottingham .  2 

2  Waverer  :  Col.  Peel’s.  —  50  at  Newmarket 

First  October .  1 

ELEPHANT. 

5  Elephantine  :  Mr,  PerkinsTs. — 50  at  Leicester  1 

ERYX. 

—  March :  Mr.  Baker’s. — 50  at  St.  Alban’s  ...  1 

EUSTON. 

4  Mirth:  Captain  B.  Davies’s. — 50  at  Tenbury  1 

FALCON. 

6  Falconbridge  :  Lord  Derby’s. — 75  at  Chester  1 

FENCER. 

a. Vivian:  Captain  Lamb’s. — A  Cup,  value  50, 
with  70,  50  at  Warwick  Spring,  50  and  45 
at  Bath  Spring,  25  at  Stockbridge,  65  at 
Winchester,  a  stake  at  Southampton,  40 
at  Leicester,  a  Piece  of  Plate,  value  50, 
with  20,  and  ditto,  with  35,  at  Liverpool 
October . . . .  10 

—  Redman  :  Mr.  St.  George’s. — 45  at  Blandford 

.  disputed)  . . 1 

FILHO  DA  PBTA. 

4  Bardolph  :  Mr.  E.  Peel’s. — 50  so  vs  at  Burton- 

-*  upon-Trent .  1 

2  Brookland  :  Captain  Williamson’s. — 80  atClif- 

••  ton  Whistle,  and  135  at  Salisbury . 2 

3  Colt,  out  of  Young  Rhoda  :  Col.  Peel’s. — 150 

and  40  at  Newmarket  First  Spring .  2 

3  Chatterbox  :  Mr.  Shelley’s. — 45  at  Lewes,  and 
50  at  Hastings  . 2 

5  Denbies  :  Mr.  Wilkins’s. — 65  at  Pytchley 

Hunt,  and  50  and  78  at  Clifton  and  Bristol, 

and  Col.  Gilbert’s  45  at  Taunton .  4 

3  Frisk  :  Mr.  Pettit’s. — 15  at  Chelmsford .  1 

a  Forest  Lass:  Mr,  Bryant’s. — 50  at  West 

Somerset  Yeomanry  Races .  1 

a  Giovanni:  Mr.  Wheeldon’s. — King’s  Plate  and 
70  at  Chester,  Gold  Clip  with  80  at  Here¬ 
ford,  45  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  and  110  at 

Heaton  Park . • .  5 

Knight  (The)  :  Mr.  Ramsden’s. — Two  Plates 

at  South  Shields  ; .  2 

a  Philip  :  Lord  Elcho’s. — 50  at  Edinburgh,  50 
at  Cupar,and  twice  50  at  Perth  . .  4 

(To  be  eontinned») 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


To  “  A  Genuine  Sportsman,”  we  beg  leave  to 
tender  our  best  thanks.  He  may  rest  assured  that 
we  shall  steadily  persevere  in  the  exposition  of 
that  system  of  literary  empiricism  which  has  been 
hitherto  so  successfully  practised  upon  the  unre¬ 
flecting  liberality  of  the  public  in  regard  to  Field 
Sports  and  the  Turf. 

A  shrewd  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
“  Ignoramus,”  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  need  our  assistance.  Speaking  of  one  of 
the  embellishments  which  appeared 

in  the  Old  Sporting  Mag.  for  November,  he  asks, 
if,  in  the  course  of  our  peregrinations  through 
life,  a  mass  of  animated  matter  ever  fell  under  our 
observation,  in  which  we  could  trace  the  proto¬ 
type  of  that  “  counterfeit  representation,”  under 
which  is  written,  “  The  Fox,  drawn  and  engraved 
ly  Greig  ?”  Upon  inquiry  we  were  informed,  that 
it  was  intended  for  the  flat-surfaced  similitude  of 
a  nondescript,  lately  sent  from  one  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  to  Warwick-square,  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  on  a  visit  in  that  hemisphere  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health;  that  the  subscribed  word  “  Fox,” 
was  a  mistake,  (a  most  egregious  mistake,  truly  !) 
and  that  the  next  number  of  the  elaborately-erudite 
miscellany  above-mentioned,  will  contain  a  re¬ 
plete  and  profound  description  of  tbis  newly-dis¬ 
covered  creature,  from  the  discursive  pen  of  the 
pictorial  delineator,  collaterally  collated  by  “  John 
Frost,”  and  pointedly  polished  by  the  unparalleled 
acumen  of  “  Spectator.” 

Poaching. — In  answer  to  our  Worcestershire 
friend,  we  have  to  observe,  that  we  inspected  the 
invention  of  Wilkinson  and  Son,  for  the  detection 
of  poachers,  and  found  it  simple  in  construction, 
capable  of  general  adaptation,  and  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  object  in  view. 

The  Hunting  Whip. — The  communication  of 

Thong”  reached  us  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
month,  that  we  have  not  time  to  answer  his  que¬ 
ries  fully  in  the  present  number.  We  shall  not 
fail  to  recur  to  the  subject  in  our  next  publication. 
En  passant  we  may  truly  observe,  that  the  whips 
manufactured  by  Griffiths  are  superior  to  any 
other  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation. 

Thacker’s  Work  on  Coursing. — We  shall  no¬ 
tice  this  publication  next  month. 

Hornet’s  remarks  on  the  opening  lecture  of 
Professor  Coleman  have  reached  our  hands.  The 
outline  is  boldly  traced,  the  pencilling  is  remark¬ 
ably  vigorous,  while  the  impressive  effect  of  light 
and  shade  is  uncommonly  well  pourtrayed.  How¬ 
ever,  although,  on  perusal,  we  perceived  nothing 
which  placed  it  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate  cri¬ 
ticism,  we  wish  to  re-peruse  it,  before  we  finally 
decide. 

The  British  Museum. — We  are  unable,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  give  “  Inquirer”  the  inform¬ 
ation  which  he  is  anxious  to  obtain.  We  know 
not  why  the  principle  of  favouritism  and  exclusion 
should  be  acted  upon  ;  nor  why  an  inspection  of 
the  statuary,  particularly  that  part  which  relates 
to  the  horse,  should  be  denied  to  any  person.  The 
subject  shall  not  be  neglected. 

We  cannot  allow  the  rhodomontade  of  Q.  in 
A  Corner,”  to  disgrace  our  pages. 

Wo  most  sincerely  assure  “  Rusticus,”  that 
the  pages  of  our  publication  are  “  open  to  all  par¬ 
ties,  influenced  by  none.” 

Several  other  communications  are  under  consi¬ 
deration. 
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NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BLOOD  (coutinued)-STATE 
OF  BLOOD  IN  DISEASE.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OPINIONS 
OF  AUTHORS  RESPECTING  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF 
BUFFY  OR  INFLAMED  BLOOD. 

BY  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


MR.  VINES’S  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPE¬ 
RIMENTS,  (  Continued  from  The  Lancet.) 

On  the  Blood  and  Action  of  the  Blood  Vessels. — 
Lancet,  page  591,  vol.  i.,  1828 — 9. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir — At  the  conclusion  of  my  last  communica¬ 
tion,  “  On  the  appearance  of  the  Blood  of  Ani¬ 
mals  under  different  States  of  Excitement,”  I 
stated  that  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  fluid  of  the 
horse  put  on  different  appearances,  varying  under 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  animal  was 
placed,  and  that  in  strong  and  healthy  subjects,  if 
destroyed  when  in  perfect  health,  and  moderately 
excited,  it  appeared  of  a  white  or  straw  colour  in 
those  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system  which  are 
situated  near  the  circumference  and  centre  of  the 
circulation  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  many 
of  those  which  are  destroyed,  both  when  under 
great  as  well  as  diminished  excitement,  it  com¬ 
monly  appeared  of^the  same  character  as  dark  ve¬ 
nous  blood  in  those  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system 
which  are  situated  nearest  the  centre  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  as  the  thoracic  duct,  and  second  order 
of  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  and  that  this  became 
evident  from  the  function  of  digestion  being  sus¬ 
pended,  in  consequence  of  severe  pain,  produced 
from  punctures  in  the  feet,  open  joints,  &c. ;  and 
also  from  exposure  to  a  low  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  without  food.  I  likewise  stated  in  a  former 
communication,  that  from  these  causes  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  contained  red  blood,  and  that  on 
injecting  the  arterial  system  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  the  injection  entered  the  venous  system, 
and  also  the  second  order  of  lacteals,  which  arose 
from  the  glands  thereby  clearly  proving,  that 
the  arterial  system  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  like 
the  arterial  system  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  ter¬ 
minate  in  two  orders  of  vessels,  the  first  ot  which 
are  veins,  conveying  red  blood  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
veins  which  only  convey  white  blood,  and  which 
are  usually  termed  the  lacteals  and  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  lymphatic  glands,  may,  therefore, 
be  considered,  as  forming  a  centre  point  between 
those  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system,  situated  near 
the  circumference,  and  centre  of  the  circulation, 
and  their  uses  are  to  give  origin  and  termination 
to  two  orders  of  lacteals  and  lymphatic  vessels, 
those  situated  nearest  the  circumference  of  the 
circulation  being  the  first  order,  and  those  nearest 
the  centre  the  second. 

On  further  investigating  this  subject  I  have 
been  enabled  to  prove,  that  the  lacteal  and  lym¬ 


phatic  vessels  (as  they  are  usually  termed)  are 
the  minute  or  fine  parts  of  the  venous  system, 
corresponding  to  the  minute  and  extreme  part  of 
the  arterial  system,  and  in  which  only  white 
blood  generally  circulates ;  and  that  when  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  respiration  are  duly 
performed,  these  vessels  absorb  the  chyle,  or  new 
white  blood,  from  the  surface  of  the  intestines, 
and  also  return  the  white  or  colourless  blood, 
from  the  minute  and  extreme  parts  of  the  arterial 
system,  and  that  they  likewise  absorb  the  fluid 
deposited  in  serous  and  synovial  cavities  :  but 
when  the  functions  of  digestion  become  suspended 
these  vessels  then  cease  to  absorb  chyle  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  remove  the  fat,  &c.  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  then,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  second  order  of  lacteals,  by  receiving  an  in¬ 
creased  power  from  the  arterial  system  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  surrounding  parts,  assume 
the  same  as  the  veins  in  general. 

The  arterial  system,  therefore,  in  all  cases  con¬ 
trols  the  action  of  the  venous  or  lymphatic,  and 
not  the  lymphatic  the  action  of  the  arterial,  as  it 
has  been  generally  supposed ;  for  when  the  action 
of  the  whole  arterial  system  becomes  increased  in 
any  separate  part  the  action  of  the  venous  or  lym¬ 
phatic  system  becomes  increased  also.  And, 
again,  when  the  action  of  the  arterial  system  be¬ 
comes  diminished  in  any  separate  part,  the  action 
of  the  lymphatic  becomes  diminished  also.  I 
therefore  consider  the  vessels  by  which  the  body 
is  supported  to  be  only  of  two  orders,  viz.  arteries 
and  veins.  The  arteries  performing  the  functions 
of  numerous  depositions,  and  the  veins  that  of 
numerous  absorptions  ;  thus  the  lacteals  absorb 
chyle,  or  new  white  blood,  from  the  intestines, 
which,  in  circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  by 
combining  with  atmospheric  air,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  becomes  converted 
into  red  blood,  and  the  veins  which  convey  red 
blood,  as  well  as  those  conveying  the  white  (which 
are  also  termed  the  lacteals  and  lymphatic  vessels) 
when  the  function  of  digestion  is  suspended,  ab¬ 
sorb  different  parts  of  the  body ;  this  is  evidently 
the  case,  as  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  under 
these  causes  of  increased  absorption,  are  found 
to  assume  the  same  character  as  the  veins. 

As  regards  the  blood,  I  am  now  induced  to  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  a  peculiar  vital  fluid,  and  varying  its 
colour  in  animals,  likewise  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  same  animal ;  that  the  red  colour 
is  not  produced  from  colouring  matter  infused  in 
the  form  of  globules,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
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but  that  it  is  a  certain  effect  produced  on  the 
whole  mass  of  blood,  while  circulating  through 
the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  its  combining  largely 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  which  in  combination 
with  the  chyle,  is  the  true  source  of  the  arterial 
blood,  and  this,  when  circulating  through  the 
body,  assumes  different  colours,  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  degrees  of  vitality  ;  in  the  strong  parts 
it  appears  red,  from  its  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  vital  power,  but  in  the  weak,  or  finer  parts,  it  is 
white,  from  possessing  less  vitality.  When  the 
red  blood  enters  the  minute  vessels,  which  com¬ 
monly  only  convey  white,  or  colourless  blood,  as 
is  found  to  be  the  case,  under  various  circum¬ 
stances  of  increased  excitement,  either  in  the 
whole  or  any  separate  part  of  the  body  :  that  then 
it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  coats  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  becoming  dilated  from  debility,  so  as  to  allow 
the  red  globules  to  pass,  but  from  the  red  blood 
being  of  a  higher  stimulating  quality  than  the 
white,  and,  consequently,  producing  a  more 
powerful  effect  on  the  vessels,  and  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  those  cases  where  the  lacteals  and  lym¬ 
phatics  become  considerably  increased  in  size  and 
assume  the  same  character  as  the  veins.  The 
blood,  its  vessels,  and  the  body,  therefore  act  and 
re-act  on  each  other  by  means  of  the  excitants 
which  support  life,  and  w'hen  these  are  duly  ap¬ 
plied  the  vital  power  of  the  blood,  its  vessels,  and 
the  body,  become  increased,  but  if  gradually  with¬ 
drawn  or  carried  to  too  great  an  excess,  then  the 
vital  power  of  the  blood,  its  vessels,  and  the  body, 
will  gradually  become  diminished.  Organic  dis¬ 
eases  or  debility,  may,  therefore,  take  place,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  causes  which  support  the  functions 
being  gradually  withdrawn,  or  carried  to  too  great 
an  excess  ;  the  former  may  be  termed  debility 
from  diminished  excitement,  commonly  met  with 
in  the  autumn  and  winter,  in  animals  exposed  to 
wet  and  cold,  and  allowed  only  a  small  quantity 
of  food ;  and  the  latter  debility  from  too  great 
excitement,  frequent  in  spring  and  summer,  in 
animals  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  made  to  undergo  violent  and  long 
continued  exertion.  Then,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  as  I  have  previously  stated  (see  Lancet^ 
n.  272,  p.401),  the  colour  and  coagulating  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  blood  will  gradually  diminish,  and 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  by  examining  the 
state  of  it  both  at  the  circumference  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  circulation,  and  it  also  gradually  di¬ 
minishes  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality. 

The  blood,  its  vessels,  and  the  body  also,  pos¬ 
sess  different  degrees  of  excitement,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
animal  is  placed,  as  the  state  of  moderate,  great, 
and  diminished  excitement.  The  power  which  the 
living  body  possesses  of  receiving  impressions 
from  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  its  life.  Life,  then,  or  this  power  of 
the  body,  has  been  termed,  by  Dr.  John  Brown, 
excitability,  and  by  others,  irritability  or  vital 
principle ;  this  vital  principle  of  the  body  may  be 
considered  to  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  blood,  which 
supports  its  excitability,  or  vital  principle,  by 
combining  largely  with  atmospheric  air,  water, 
and  either  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  the  former 
through  the  function  of  respiration,  and  the  latter 
those  of  digestion.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
living  body  possesses  a  power  of  supporting  its 
excitability,  or  vital  principle,  through  objects 
which  surround  it,  and  these  by  entering  into 
combination  with  the  fluids,  of  living  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies,  thereby  become  living  matter^ 


in  a  fluid  form  termed  or  blood;  animal  life 
consequently  becomes  vegetable  life,  and  this  again 
in  return  becomes  animal :  first  in  a  state  of  fluid, 
but  which  afterwards  assumes  solid  forms.  The 
excitability,  or  power  which  the  living  body  pos¬ 
sesses  of  receiving  impressions,  varies  in  different 
animals,  as  well  as  separate  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  same  animal.  It  likewise  varies  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  for  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  the  excitement  is  quicker  and  stronger,  while 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  slower  and  weaker, 
and  this  is  constantly  seen  in  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  horse,  which  vary  in  degree  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season.  The  excitement  also  va¬ 
ries  at  different  periods  of  life  :  in  the  earty  stages 
it  is  quick  and  weak,  and  the  blood  will  be  found 
to  cogulate  feebly,  in  consequence  of  containing 
ovdy  B.  small  portion  of  animal  matter',  but  in  more 
advanced,  or  in  the  middle  stages,  and  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  increases  in  strength,  the  excitement  becomes 
more  powerful,  and  the  blood  will  then  coagulate 
quicker  andjvrmer  from  containing  a  much  larger 
portion  ;  but  in  the  further  advanced  periods,  as 
in  old  age,  the  excitement  will  be  slower  and 
weaker,  and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  will  be 
in  a  corresponding  state. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  Dec.  \7th,  1828. 


MR.  VINES’S  REVIEW  OF  DR.  GRE¬ 
GORY’S  NEW  THEORY  RESPECT¬ 
ING  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF 
BUFFINESS  OF  BLOOD. 

Lancet,  Page  8,  Vol.  2,  1828, 1829. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Observing  in  the  Lancet  of  March 
7th  and  14th,  that  Dr.  Gregory  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  important  subject  of  buffy  blood  for 
discussion,  at  the  Westminster  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  having  paid  particular  attention  to 
it  for  some  years  past,  and  made  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain 
clearly  the  causes  which  produce  it,  I  beg  leave 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  theory  of 
the  learned  Doctor,  and  as  my  conclusions 
are  at  variance  with  his,  to  contrast  them 
with  Dr.  Gregory’s  opinion,  in  the  pages  of 
your  valuable  journal. 

The  learned  Doctor  commenced,  it  appears, 
by  stating,  “  that  of  all  the  important  topics 
connected  with  medicine,  there  was  not  one, 
perhaps,  on  which  the  minds  of  medical  men 
were  less  clear :  it  came  daily  under  their  no¬ 
tice,  and  yet  no  ideas  could  be  more  indis¬ 
tinct  than  those  they  entertained  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  their  reasoning  was  loose,  and  their 
speculations  were  vague,  and  it  certainly  de¬ 
served  a  better  consideration  than  had  yet 
been  given  it.”  I  perfectly  agree  with  the 
Doctor  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
hope  to  convey  to  him  some  useful  informa¬ 
tion  upon  it,  by  directing  his  attention  to  my 
experiments  on  “  buffy  blood,”  {strongly  re¬ 
commending  him  to  repeat  them,)  together  with 
a  few  additional  remarks  on  his  theory.  The 
Doctor  proceeds  to  inform  us  of  the  various 
opinious  that  have  been  held  on  the  subject; 
viz.  “  those  of  Heberden,  Sydenham,  Sirnson, 
Hewson,  &c.,  amounting,  in  all,  to  no  less 
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than  six  theories,  every  one  of  which,  in  the 
Doctor^s  opinion  was  totally  false/'  But,  in 
my  opinion,  every  one  of  those  which  he  has 
enumerated  comes  much  nearer  to  the  point 
than  his  own,  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
Doctor,  is  doomed,  I  suspect,  to  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  all  theories,  or  rather  hypothe¬ 
sis,  which  are  hastily  formed  by  wild  imagin¬ 
ations,  and  not  founded  on  facts,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  long-continued  observation. 

“  People  (said  the  Doctor)  look  at  buffy 
blood,  when  it  has  been  drawn,  and  form 
their  conjectures  and  theories  on  it  according¬ 
ly,  considering  that  the  buffiness  results  from 
the  abstraction  of  the  blood ;  but  (he  contend¬ 
ed),  that  the  only  proper  light  which  to  exa¬ 
mine  it  was,  what  were  its  state  and  effects 
while  circulating  in  the  system.  His  opinion 
was,  that  buffy  blood  could  not  circulate  in 
the  body  without  inevitably  producing  dis¬ 
ease." 

The  Doctor  appears  to  be  aware  that  causes 
produce  effects  ;  but,  in  this  case  he  has  mis¬ 
taken  the  effect,  and  considered  it  as  the 
cause  of  disease.  If  the  Doctor  will  have 
the  goodness  to  turn  to  page  281,  No.  272,  of 
the  Lancet,  he  will  there  find  the  results  of 
repeated  experiments  on  the  blood  of  animals, 
both  when  in  health  and  under  disease  ;  and, 
by  those  experiments,  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  venous  and  arterial  blood  is  rendered  buffy 
from  directly  opposite  causes,  and  that  these 
are  such  as  either  directly  greatly  increase  or 
diminish  the  circulation  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  that  from  the  action  of  these  causes,  the 
vital  property  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the 
body,  will  gradually  become  diminished ;  that 
the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  from  these  oppo¬ 
site  causes,  will  gradually  assume  a  darker 
colour;  that  the  coagulation  will  be  slower, 
and,  ultimately,  in  many  instances,  in  the 
latter  stages,  will  fail  to  show  the  buffy  ap¬ 
pearance,  from  the  coagulating  property  of 
the  blood  being  too  much  destroyed.  Thus, 
then,  from  the  results  of  these  experiments, 
the  Doctor  may  learn,  that  directly  opposite 
causes  will  ultimately  produce  similar  effects; 
that  animal  life  may  be  destroyed,  and  the 
blood  be  rendered  of  the  buffy  appearance  by 
exposure  to  a  low  or  high  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  that  animal  life,  the  colour  and  coagu¬ 
lating  property  of  the  blood,  depend  on  the 
due  performance  of  the  functions  ef  tho  various 
organs  of  the  body  ;  that  ’V7hen  these  are  duly 
applied,  the  vital  power  of  the  blood,  the 
vessels,  and  the  body,  become  increased  ;  but 
if  they  are  gradually  withdrawn,  or  carried 
to  too  great  an  excess,  the  power  of  the  blood, 
the  vessels,  and  the  body,  become  diminished. 

The  Doctor  then  proceeded  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  society  to  his  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  basis  of  which  was,  “That  buffy 
blood  was  the  cause  of  disease;"  and  stated, 
that  his  observations  had  been  chiefly  made 
at  the  Small  Pox  Hospital,  and  that  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  buffy  blood  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inflammation.  “  If  (said  the  Doctor) 
buffiness  depends  on  an  increased  action  of 


the  system,  how  is  it  that  the  blood  is  not  al¬ 
ways  buffy  in  small  pox?  During  the  height 
of  pustulation,  and  when  the  inflammatory 
action  is  greatest  in  that  disorder,  there  is  no 
buffiness,  but  there  comes  a  period  afterwards 
when  it  is  very  prominent,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  inflammatory  action  has  really  subsided; 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  decided  a  change 
in  the  blood  occurs  from  that  very  moment." 
He  did  not  pretend  to  say  in  what  that  change 
actually  consisted.  He  could  not  tell  well 
enough  when  it  was  buffy,  but  he  could  not 
tell  why  it  was  so. 

The  learned  Doctor,  in  the  first  place, 
states,  that  buffy  blood  “is  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease,"  and  then,  in  the  proof  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  advance,  as  in  cases  of  small  pox, 
shews  that  it  is  only  the  effect  by  the  blood  not 
being  in  a  buffy  state  until  after  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  action  had  subsided.  If  buffy  blood  was 
the  cause  of  disease,  as  stated  by  the  learned 
Doctor,  it  ought  certainly  always  to  exist  at  the 
commencement  of  all  diseases;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Doctor’s  theory,  he  states,  that 
it  exists  only  at  the  termination  and  not  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  The  Doctor  then 
went  on  to  asseii,  that  “  one  of  the  first  things 
which  might  be  noticed  as  the  result  of 
this  change  was  the  occurrence  of  purulent 
opthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  a  purulent 
character  about  the  eyes :  the  moment  the 
blood  became  buffy,  that  moment  the  eyes  be¬ 
came  affected ;  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  eye  first  commenced,  and  then  the  brain 
became  disturbed ;  the  buffy  blood  began  to 
circulate  through  the  brain,  and  when  it  was 
most  buffy,  life  broke  down  :  the  brain  would 
not  bear  it." 

Now,  this  is  bare  assertion,  unsupported  by 
even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  to  say  not  a  word 
of  the  absence  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
fact.  Dr.  Gregory  conld  tell  well  enough 
when  blood  was  buffy,  but  could  not  tell 
why  it  was  so.  As  the  Doctor  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  the  cause  of  the  buffiness  of  the 
blood,  so  we  must  presume  that  he  is  unable 
to  account  for  its  producing  disease,  but  he 
cuts  the  subject  short  by  stating,  it  does  so, 
without  advancing  one  single  fact  as  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  it.  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  rational  if  the  Doctor  had  said,  that,  in 
purulent  opthalmia,  the  blood  appeared  buffy, 
the  organic  texture  of  the  eye  became  affected, 
and,  ultimately ,  functional  derangement  of  the 
brain  took  place,  followed  by  death  ;  and  that  he 
could  not  account  for  the  cause  of  either  ?  he 
would  then,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  been 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

He  further  proceeds  to  state,  that,  “  when 
the  brain,  after  these  attacks,  was  examined, 
there  were  no  appearances  to  account  for 
death,  but  those  of  the  existence  of  buffv 
blood." 

“  ’Tis  strange,  ’tis  passing  strange  !” 

“  The  theory  which  he  held  on  this  subject  had 
been  forced  upon  his  miud,  so  prominent  were 
the  facts  connected  with  it  that  he  could  only 
draw  one  general  conclusion  from  them,  tha  t 
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buffiness  was  the  cause  of  disease  and  death/^ 
The  Doctor,  from  not  knowing  the  remote 
causes  of  the  functional  derangement  of  the 
system,  and  the  huffy  state  of  the  bloody  gets 
into  a  labyrinth,  and  supposes  the  bufiy  state  of 
the  blood  to  he  the  cause  of  disease  and  of  death 
while,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  effect  of  disease. 
How  like  the  theory  of  venous  congestion  being 
a  cause  of  inflammation  and  deaths  while  it  is 
only  the  effect,  which,  like  the  huffy  state  of  the 
blood,  may  he  produced  from  directly  opposite 
causes,  viz,  those  which  directly  increase  or  di¬ 
minish  the  circulation  of  the  vascular  system. 

The  Doctor  then  stated  that  he  had  noticed 
“  other  facts,  especially  those  of  the  state  of 
blood  in  rheumatism,  and  they  all  tended  to 
establish  the  same  principle  ;  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  the  blood 
was  huffy,  as  in  acute  rheumatism  :  and,  if 
the  opinions  hejield  were  correct,  this  ought 
to  be  the  case,  and  so  it  was.  He  had  heard 
people  talk  of  metastasis  in  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism  ;  now,  he  asserted  that  this  never  took 
place  until  the  blood  became  buffy,  but  the 
moment  it  did  so,  metastasis  occurred,  the 
buffy  blood  penetrated  the  heart,  and  it  imme¬ 
diately  brought  on  pericarditis  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  of  the  heart;  then  it  was  that  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action  commenced.^' 

Since  the  learned  Doctor  has  discovered 
the  fatal  effects  which  buffy  blood  produces 
on  the  brain  and  heart,  I  consider  it  of  the 
utmost  importance,  he  should,  in  the  next 
place,  pay  particular  attention  to  discover  the 
cause  of  its  buffiness,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  produces  its  effect  on  those  very  im¬ 
portant  organs. 

“  We  often  talk,^’  says  the  Doctor,  ‘‘of  di¬ 
minished  action,  and  increased  action,  and 
spasm  in  the  system,  but,  for  his  part,  he 
could  not  admit  of  any  of  them  to  account  for 
disease ;  he  knew  of  nothing  which  could  ac¬ 
count  for  the  symptoms  which  appeared,  but 
the  buffiness  of  the  blood,  and  it  was  upon 
this  that  his  views  of  disease  rested.^' 

This  part  of  the  Doctor's  statement  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  assertion  in  defiance  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  Surely  the  Doctor  cannot 
mean  to  contend,  that,  various  remote  causes, 
as  sudden  changes  af  temperature,  impute  air, 
^c.,  ivill  not  have  the  effect  of  either  directly  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing  the  action  of  the  vascu¬ 
lar  system,  and  thereby  producing  organic  disease. 

The  Doctor  then  proceeded  “  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  its  cure.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  wanted  a  medicine  {a 
specifle,  I  presume,)  which  would  alter  the  buf¬ 
finess  of  the  blood,  and  if  this  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  a  most  important  point  would  be 
gained.  There  was  nothing  for  the  cure  of 
buffy  blood — that  is,  for  the  cure  of  disease 
— but  the  means  of  totally  eradicating  the 
buffy  blood  from  the  system.  When  the  last 
drop  of  this  could  be  drawn  away,  then  the 
patient  would  be  well,  and  only  then. 

By  recommending  this  dangerous  practice, 
the  Doctor,  I  lament  to  say,  does  not  appear 
to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  endeavour¬ 


ing  to  eradicate  the  buffy  blood  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  and  that, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  almost  the  last  drop 
that  flows  from  the  dying  patients  will  have 
the  buffy  appearance,  (but,  in  some  cases,  a 
short  time  previous  to  death,  this  appearance 
is  not  observable).  In  proof  of  this,  see  case 
sixth  in  Dr.  Marshall  Hall’s  Essay  on  the 
Effect  of  Loss  of  Blood,  Dr.  Scudamore  on  the 
Blood,  Mr.  Bennett's,  Mr.  Jewell's,  and  Dr. 
Copeland’s,  Dr,  Gregory's  paper,  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Society,  and  also  my  experiments 
(iri  the  Lancet,)  on  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
Blaine's,  Veterinary  Outlines,  page  258. 

The  next  brilliant  idea  of  the  Doctor’s  after 
alluding  to  the  cure,  is,  that  “  he  believes 
that  colchicum,  nitre,  and  such  other  medi¬ 
cines,  were  the  most  complete  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  thathad  yet  been 
obtained,  but  they  were  not  fully  effectual, 
there  was  wanted  some  other  medicine.” 

Thus,  the  learned  Doctor,  by  reasoning 
from  false  principles,  and,  taking  the  effect 
for  the  cause  of  disease,  recommends  the  un¬ 
limited  use  of  the  lancet,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  wishes  to  discover  a  medicine,  a  specifle, 
of  course,  the  operation  of  which  is  to  cure 
disease,  by  eradicating  the  cause  from  the 
system,  which  he  believes  to  be  buffy  blood, 
but  which  my  experiments  prove  to  be  only 
an  effect,  and  to  be  produced  from  opposite 
causes,  such  as  either  directly  increase  or  di¬ 
minish  the  circulation  of  the  vascular  system. 
For  the  information,  as  well  as  consideration, 
of  the  learned  Doctor,  I  have  subjoined  a  list 
of  the  principle  remote  causes  which  give  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood  of  animals  a  bully 
appearance,  and  which,  at  the  same  time  gra¬ 
dually  diminish  the  vital  power  of  the  blood, 
the  vessels,  and  body,  and  thus  produce  or¬ 
ganic  disease. 

Remote  Causes  of  Buffy  Blood, — Which,  by 
directly  diminishing  the  circulation  of  the 
vascular  system,  produce  direct  debility,  and 
predispose  the  body  to  disease. 

Impure  air,  want  of  food  and  exercise  ; 
very  low  temperature,  with  want  of  proper 
food  and  exercise;  long  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  with  deprivation  of  food  and  exercise. 
Continued  doses  of  digitalis,  &c. 

Remote  Causes  of  Buffy  Blood, — Which,  by 
directly  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  vas¬ 
cular  system,  produce  organic  disease. 

High  temperature  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  high  feeding;  violent, or  long-continued 
exertion.  Severe  pain,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  whether  produced  from  open  joints, 
punctures  in  the  feet  &c.,  or  violent  stimu¬ 
lants,  given  internally ;  or  from  large  or  re¬ 
peated  blisters  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  either  in  health  or  when  diseased. 
The  abstraction  of  large  quantities  of  blood 
at  short  intervals,  when  the  animal  is  in 
health,  or  labouring  under  disease. 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 

March  23d,  1829. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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NATURE  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  FARCY,  &c. 

Extracted  from  the  Practical  Treatise  of  Mr.  Vines,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 


Symptoms  of  Farcy. — The  symptoms  and 
post  mortem  appearances  of  glanders  having 
been  already  described,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  explain  those  of  farcy,  best  known  by  small 
tumours  sometimes  suddenly  appearing  in 
the  skin,  and  cellular  membrane  underneath, 
especially  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  neck,  trunk, 
the  insides,  and  occasionally  the  outsides  of  the 
extremities,  sometimes  with  and  at  other 
times  without  there  being  any  particular  en¬ 
largement  of  parts.  These  faixy  tumours  are 
less  numerous  in  some  cases  than  in  others, 
and  more  particularly  confined  to  one  part 
only,  as  the  inside  of  the  leg  ;  sometimes  with 
the  lymphatic  vessels  enlarged,  inflamed,  and 
tender,  and  at  others  without.  When  farcy 
tumours  occur,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
likewise  enlarged  and  inflamed,  they  present’ 
a  knotty  appearance,  somewhat  resembling 
so  many  cords  running  from  the  inside  of  the 
fore  and  hind  legs.  These  enlargements  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  in  farcy  were  consider¬ 
ed  by  the  old  farriers  as  a  disease  of  the 
veins,  and  they  termed  it,  “  the  corded  farcy.’' 
Modern  practitioners,  who  agree  in  consider¬ 
ing  farcy  to  depend  on  a  poison  in  the  blood, 
have  informed  us  that  the  lymphatic  vessels 
become  inflamed  and  enlarged,  and  farcy  ab¬ 
scesses  occur  in  consequence  of  the  specific 
poison  being  interrupted  or  arrested  by  the 
valves  of  these  vessels*,  that  the  valves  and 
coats  become  inflamed,  and  farcy  abscesses 
and  ulcers  form  in  the  skin  as  the  result. 

In  some  cases  of  farcy,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  inflammation,  enlargement,  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  abscesses  oc¬ 
cur;  and  also  where  there  has  been  a  previ¬ 
ous  dropsical  or  oedematous  state  of  one  or 
more  of  the  extremities.  This  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  found  to  be  the  case  in  old  and  de¬ 
bilitated  horses,  when  they  get  into  an 
unhealthy  state,  and  are  much  out  of  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as  well  as  in  others  in  which  dropsy 
has  occurred  from  any  of  the  various  causes 
already  enumerated. 

When  farcy  tumours  appear  in  local,  or 
what  is  more  frequent,  in  general  dropsy, 
they  are  more  numerously  clustered  together 
than  under  any  other  form  ;  and  when  ulcer¬ 
ation  lakes  place,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  skin  of  the  extremities  is  destroyed,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  abscesses  suppurating.  In  some 
instances,  they  appear  like  small,  hard,  ten¬ 
der  lumps  in  the  skin,  cellular  membrane, 
and  sometimes  in  the  muscular  parts :  and 
generally  become  larger  and  softer  as  they 
proceed  to  suppuration,  ulceration,  &c., 
and  then  discharge  matter  which  with  the 
ulcers,  presents  a  particularly  pale,  yellowish 
white,  or  dark  coloured  unhealthy  character, 
very  unlike  the  red  and  healthy  appearance 

*  Blain’s  Veterinary  Outlines,  3rd  Edition, 
page  463, 


of  common  sores ;  these  either  remain  in  an 
indolent  state,  or  gradually  extend,  discharging 
at  times  a  small  quantity  of  unhealthy  matter. 
It  is  occasionally  found,  when  local  remedies 
are  applied  to  farcy  ulcers,  after  they  have 
been  for  some  time  in  a  sluggish  and  un¬ 
healthy  state,  that,  at  last,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  through  the  use  of  caustic  applica¬ 
tions,  they  dry  up,  and  appear  healed.  Local 
remedies  are  not  proper  and  effectual  means 
for  curing  farcy  ulcers,  as  almost  immediately 
after,  fresh  abscesses  and  ulcers  appear,  and, 
in  many  instances,  even  more  numerous  than 
before. 

Farcy  ulcers  sometimes  have  a  tendency  to 
granulate  and  heal  without  any  external  ap¬ 
plication  ;  but,  it  must  be  observed,  the  gra¬ 
nulations,  like  the  ulcers,  are  mostly  of  an 
unhealthy  character  ;  healing  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  even  ineffectually,  until  proper 
remedies,  and  such  as  will  rouse  and  invigo¬ 
rate  the  system,  are  administered  and  skil¬ 
fully  applied.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck,  inside  and  upper  part  of  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  as  well  as  the  sub-maxillary  are 
very  often  inflamed,  enlarged,  and  tender, 
and  ultimately  become  hard  or  scirrhous, 
and  without  at  all  proceeding  to  suppuration; 
an  occurrence  not  unfrequent  in  healthy  ani¬ 
mals  when  these  glands  are  inflamed. 

M.  Solleysel,  in  his  “  Compleat  Horse¬ 
man, has  given  us  the  following  desciip- 
tion  of  farcy :  he  says — 

“  Some  reckon  up  seven,  and  others  eight  sorts 
of  this  distemper ;  but  I  shall  only  divide  it  into 
four  kinds,  to  which  all  the  rest  may  be  reduced. 

“  The  flying  Farcin. — This  kind  of  farcin  is 
known  by  certain  knots  that  are  spread  over  the 
whole  body,  appearing  sometimes  in  one  place, 
and  sometimes  in  another;  and  resembling  the 
little  swellings  called  corns  in  men.  It  is  called 
the  flying  farcin,  because  it  quickly  over-runs 
those  parts  that  seemed  not  to  be  infected  with  it 
before.  It  is  easily  cured,  because  it  has  not  a 
fixed  seat  or  rest  in  the  emunctories." 

“  The  Corded  Farcin. — The  second  sort  of  farcin 
is  accompanied  with  hard  swellings,  resembling 
the  ropes  or  strings  that  run  betw'een  the  flesh  and 
the  skin  along  the  veins,  especially  those  of  the 
thighs,  neck,  and  brisket,  and  along  the  belly. 
These  cords  are  beset  with  tumours  or  knots,  which 
break  forth  into  ulcers,  and  cast  out  matter ;  and 
the  colour  of  these  ulcers  is  different,  according  to 
the  variety  of  the  corrupted  humours. 

“  If  the  5^01?  predominate  they  are  red;  if  it 
degenerate  into  choler,  by  reason  of  the  defect  of 
the  liver,  in  separating  the  bile  from  the  mass  of 
humours,  they  appear  yellow,  if  phlegm  abound, 
they  are  white,  and  if  there  be  a  redundancy  of 
burnt,  black,  and  melancholic  humours,  they  are 
of  a  blackish  colour,  which  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  the  four  cases.” 

“  The  Farcin  resembling  a  Hen's  Fhindament. — 
This  is  a  very  dangerous yarciw,  and  difficult  to  be 


t  See  the  translation  by  Sir  Wra.  Hope,  2nd 
edition,  \7\7, 
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cured.  It  is  known  by  great  tumours  or  bunches, 
which  break  the  skin  without  voiding  any  matter. 
The  lips  of  the  ulcer  are  almost  always  callous  and 
foul,  and  of  a  reddish  black  colour,  which  is  a  sign 
of  burnt  and  melancholic  blood.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  figure.” 

“  The  Internal  Farcin. — In  this  kind,  the 
are  seated  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  with¬ 
out  any  visible  external  swelling  ;  they  resemble 
corns,  and  fasten  the  flesh  to  the  skin.  If  the  cure 
be  not  timely  begun,  the  disease  enters  in  the 
body,  and  infecting  the  inward  parts,  kills  the 
horse.  Sometimes  the  Jcnots  are  fastened  to  the 
inside  of  the  skin  only,  and  are  not  rooted  in  the 
flesh  ;  they  appear  usually  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
breast,  and  are  very  easily  cured.”* 

Nature  of  Farcy. — In  most  cases  where 
the  symptoms  of  disease  which  constitute 
glanders  follow  the  strangles,  common  colds, 
distemper  ( epizootic  disease ),  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  &c.  ;  and  when  symptoms  of  glan¬ 
ders  occur  without  immediately  following  the 
above  diseases,  there  is  then  great  probability 
of  farcy  symptoms  appearing  also.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  fact  is  not  modern,  for  I  find 
that  M.  Solleysel  was  also  acquainted  with 
it,  and  likewise  with  that  of  glanders  occurring 
2ifter  farcy ;  for  in  treating  of  glanders,  he 
remarks,  that  “  If  while  the  horse  is  under 
cure  you  observe  any  knots  of  the  farcin  to 
break  forth  upon  his  body,  though  they  may 
be  easily  eured,  and  the  farcin  be  not  malig¬ 
nant,  yet  the  horse  will  never  recover.’^  And 
he  further  remarks  that,  “  there  is  a  great 
affinity  between  the  glanders  and  farcin  ;  and 
the  latter,  when  it  is  past  remedy,  degenerates 
into  the  former,,  which,  in  that  case,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incurable. ”f  As  far  as  regards  this 
fact,  then,  of  farcy  following  glanders,  and 
the  reverse,  I  entirely  agree  with  M.  Sol¬ 
leysel  ;  but  I  cannot  do  so,  either  with 
him  or  others  in  allowing  that  all  the 

DISEASE  AND  ALTERATION  OF  STRUCTURE 
WHICH  TAKES  PLACE,  IS  THE  EFFECT  OF 
A  POISON  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BLOOD.  M. 

Solleysel  goes  on  to  state,  that  “  Van  Hel- 
mont  says,  that  the  French  pox  had  its  origi¬ 
nal  from  i\\Q  farcin  in  horses  ;  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  agreed,  that  in  the  cure  of  that  distem¬ 
per,  the  raaltgnity  of  its  poison  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  blood  afterwards  purified 
and  rectified  ;  after  which  all  the  symptoms 
disappear.  The  same  may  be  applied  to  the 
farcin.  When  the  farcin  is  inveterate,  or  of 
long  continuance,  the  blood  being  utterly 
corrupted  by  the  poison  that  is  lodged  in  it, 
acquires  so  virulent  an  acrimony,  that  it  ul¬ 
cerates  the  lungs  or  the  liver  by  its  excessive 
heat  and  malignity.’^l  M.  Solleysel  also 
goes  still  further,  and  attempts  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  farcy  poison,  upon  which, 
however,  I  shall  not  comment  until  I  attempt 


*  The  reader  will  understand,  that  although 
these  old  French  opinions  respecting  farcy  may 
appear  somewhat  absurd,  yet  they,  in  a  great 
measure,  tend  to  shew  the  unhealthy  character  of 
this  disease. 

t  Solleysel,  Part  II.  chap.  13,  sect.  7,  p.  36. 

Z  Ibid,  Part  II.  chap,  77.  sect,  1,  p,  225. 


to  describe  the  infectious  properties  of  farcy 
and  glanders. 

Why  an  unhealthy  ulceration  and  diseased 
state  of  the  skin,  termed  farcy,  should  follow 
that  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
called  glanders,  has  particularly  occupied  the 
attention  of  veterinary  practitioners,  and  it 
has  been  generally  considered  and  admitted 
that  a  poison  in  the  blood  was  the  cause.  But 
they  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
when  farcy  occurs  after  glanders,  and  more 
particularly  glanders  in  the  complicated  form, 
where  there  is  considerable  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  internal  organs,  namely,  tu¬ 
bercles,  vomicce,  ^c.,  of  the  lungs,  the  whole 
system,  in  consequence,  has  been  rendered 
debilitated  and  unhealthy,  not  only  from  dis¬ 
organized  structure,  but  likewise  from  causes 
which  in  the  first  instance  operated  so  as  to 
produce  disease,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  such  an  un¬ 
healthy  affection  of  the  shin  as  that  termed  farcy 
should  take  place,  nor  why  an  unhealthy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils  should 
also  occur,  especially  if  they  had  taken  this 
circumstance  into  consideration,  namely,  that 
the  whole  system  is  in  an  unhealthy  state,  and 
that  consequently  we  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
find  a  healthy  state  of  ulceration  and  discharge 
in  one  part,  with  unhealthy  appearances  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  for  every  part  of  an 
animal  which  is  diseased  will  be  found  to 
assume  an  appearance  according  to  the  state 
of  its  system  ;  in  glanders,  the  ulcers  in  the 
nasal  membrane  yv\\\  have  a  corresponding  un¬ 
healthy  appearance  to  those  of  the  skin  con¬ 
stituting  farcy,  and  the  reverse ;  both  the 
discharges  from  these  parts  being  to  a  certain 
extent  infectious  in  character,  although  not, 
in  my  opinion,  in  consequence  of  contain¬ 
ing  any  particular  poison,  but  wholly  from  the 
blood,  and  other  fluids,  as  ivell  as  the  solids,  be¬ 
ing  changed  from  a  healthy  to  an  unhealthy  state. 

A1 1  causes,  therefore,  which  tend  to  debilitate 
will  invariably  cause  the  ulcers,  both  in  glan¬ 
ders  and  farcy,  to  become  still  more  un¬ 
healthy — to  get  larger  by  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  those  cases  which  may  not  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  true  appearance  of  glanders  and 
farcy,  and  where  such  injudicious  means  have 
been  resorted  to,  as  large  and  repeated  blood¬ 
lettings,  strong  physic,  diuretic  medicines,  ^c,., 
horses  very  quickly  become  in  the  above 
state.  While,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  as  a 
preventive,  but  in  cases  which  are  recover¬ 
able,  all  those  causes  which  tend  to  promote 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  animal,  will  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  discharge  from  the  di¬ 
seased  parts  to  appear  of  a  more  healthy  cha¬ 
racter,  the  ulcers  to  heal,  and  the  animal  ulti¬ 
mately  recover.* 

It  is  therefore  against  the  notion  of  an 
imaginary  poison  that  I  so  strongly  protest, 
and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  the  symptoms  of 
farcy  and  glanders  are  the  effects  of  well  known 
external  causes,  that  when  the  system  is 


*  See  the  treatment,  chap.  6, 7, 8,  Practical  Treatise. 
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brought  into  a  debilitated  and  unhealthy 
state,  those  parts  which  are  naturally  most 
predisposed,  are  rendered  more  susceptible  to 
take  on  this  diseased  action.  As  for  instance, 
if  a  horse  is  in  an  unhealthy  and  predisposed 
state,  and  any  exciting  cause  act  on  the  skin, 
farcy  will  be  the  result,  and  if,  subsequently, 
to  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  a  weak  and 
unhealthy  inflammation  termed  glanders  may  fol¬ 


low  ;  and  so  on  the  reverse.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  horse  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state 
should  happen  to  be  exposed,  or  driven  against 
wind  or  rain,  a  healthy  inflammation  and  its 
consequences,  as  the  disease  termed  a  cold  ( Ca¬ 
tarrh  )  ivill  be  the  result,  but  if  in  an  unhealthy 
state  or  improperly  treated,  the  disease  ivill  be 
very  liable  to  end  in  farcy  or  glanders. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRANSLATION  OF  HURTREL  D’ARBOVAL’S  “  DICTIONNAIRE  OE  ME¬ 
DICINE  ET  DE  CHIRURGIE  VETERINAIRE.” 

By  Mr.  Bailey. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ARTICLE 

FARCY. 

( From  page  276.  J 

The  question  respecting  the  identity  of 
farcy  and  glanders  cannot  at  present  be  de¬ 
cided  by  facts.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that 
farcy  may  sometimes  proceed  on  to  glanders  ; 
and  that  glanders  may  degenerate  into  farcy  : 
in  the  former  case  the  disease  becomes  in¬ 
curable,  in  the  latter  hopes  of  cure  may  be 
entertained.  This,  in  our  opinion,  merely 
proves  that  the  two  diseases  may  be  recipro¬ 
cally  complicated,  or  may  succeed  each  other, 
but  we  are  not  from  hence  to  infer  that  they 
are  the  same  malady.  In  parts  inoculated 
with  the  matter  of  glanders,  the  result  has 
been  glanders,  and  where  farcinous  matter 
has  been  applied  farcy  has  been  produced  ;  in 
no  case  has  farcy  been  caused  by  the  inoccu- 
lation  from  glanders,  nor  glanders  by  that 
from  farcy.  Finally  our  opinion  is,  that  we 
have  here  one  of  those  questions  on  which 
we  cannot  at  present  determine,  but  must 
wait  for  more  ample  investigation. 

While  there  are  few  diseases  which  resist 
the  efforts  of  veterinary  medicine  more  obsti¬ 
nately,  there  are  few,  indeed,  for  which  a 
greater  number  of  remedies  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed.  Many  active  drugs,  many  of  the 
medicaments  recognized  as  having  the  most 
powerful  effects  on  the  animal  economy  have 
passed  in  review  ;  many  even  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  anti-farcinous  properties  ; 
very  few,  however,  have  preserved  their  re¬ 
putation,  and  this  is  regarded  by  some  very 
clever  veterinarians  as  but  little  merited  by 
them.  Thus,  one  after  the  other,  have  been 
prescribed  nux  vomica,  oxide  of  copper,  deu- 
toxide  of  arsenic,  (arsenious  acid,  white  ar¬ 
senic),  bi-chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sub¬ 
limate),  the  most  drastic  purgatives,  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  of  no  avail  against 
the  farcy, — mercurials  which  to  good  prac¬ 
titioners  have  appeared  prejudicial.  What 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  these  incendiary 
substances,  and  of  many  others  of  the  same 
class  which  we  think  it  useless  to  name  ? — 
irritations,  inflammations,  disorders,  which 


have  aggravated  in  lieu  of  curing  the  evil. 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  treatment  of  farcy  has 
been  up  to  the  present  time  rather  empirical 
than  methodical  and  rational,  and  that  they 
have  been  searching  for  specifics,  without 
finding  any  circumstance  at  which  we  need 
not  be  astonished. 

Thus,  all  agree  in  opinion  as  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  oi  effecting  a  cure  of  the  farcy.  Many 
veterinarians  regard  it  even  as  always  incura¬ 
ble  ;  others  think  that  with  the  exception  of 
surgical  means,  which,  according  to  them, 
often  triumph  over  the  disease,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  methods  which  may  be  opposed 
to  it,  are  totally  ineit.  But  the  point  to  which, 
in  our  opinion,  they  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  is,  that  this  difficulty  of  cure  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  constitutional  state,  or  rather 
from  that  peculiarity  which  provokes  and 
maintains  the  irritation  of  the  lymphatic  sys¬ 
tem,  which  distributes  irregularly  the  vital 
powers  by  sending  the  greater  part  to  the 
lymphatic  system  at  the  expense  of  the  ve¬ 
nous.  To  content  oneself  with  attacking  the 
farcinous  swellings  with  the  knife,  the  firing 
iron  or  caustics  (an  erroneous  method  which, 
however,  is  not  wanting  in  partisans)  is  to 
attach  oneself  empirically  to  the  effects  and, 
to  leave  the  whole  economy  in  a  proper  state 
to  entertain  the  disease,  and  even  to  render 
it  worse  and  worse,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  perpetually  reviving  causes 
which  have  produced  it,  and  which  they  ne¬ 
glect.  On  the  contrary,  to  endeavour  to 
lower  the  excess  of  vitality,  which  occasions 
and  maintains  the  irritation  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands,  and  to  restore  to  the  san¬ 
guiferous  vessels  the  predominance  which 
they  have  lost,  is  the  course  to  follow  to  re¬ 
establish  the  equilibrium.  But  that  which 
would  be  easy  with  regard  to  the  sanguifer¬ 
ous  system,  is  extremely  difficult  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance ;  and  here  we  have  reason  for 
the  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  for  its  resistance 
to  all  modes  of  treatment,  even  to  those  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  the  best  indicated.  Art  cannot 
by  direct  means  diminish  the  excitement  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  ;  we  have  no  other  re¬ 
source  than  to  stimulate  the  sanguiferous, 
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and  raise  their  activity  to  a  higher  degree 
than  that  of  the  others. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  that  state  of  the 
constitution  favourable  to  the  developement  of 
farcy  is  most  frequently  produced  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  localities  as  well  as  of  faults  in 
diet,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  powers  of 
horses  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  ordering, 
driving,  cleaning,  and  stabling  them.  Change 
of  situation,  better  diet,  and  more  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  in  the  first  place  claim  our  atten- 
attention.  Thus  a  pure  dry  air  frequently 
changed ;  removal  from  humid  parts,  marshes, 
or  stagnant  waters,  which  latter  are  often 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  decomposed 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  ;  large,  lofty, 
and  well-ventilated  stables,  facing  betw^een 
the  south  and  east,  if  it  be  possible,  fresh 
without  being  cold ;  light  clothing,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  frequent  whisping,  in  order  to  keep 
the  body  of  an  uniform  temperature ;  very 
great  cleanliness,  good  litter  frequently  re¬ 
newed,  often  repeated,  and  careful  hand  rub¬ 
bing  ;  food  well  chosen,  and  of  which  the 
quantity,  especially  at  the  commencement, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  ;  food  of  which  the  nature 
should  not  be  so  stimulating  at  first  as  to 
cause  too  great  excitement  of  the  stomach, 
but  proceeding  by  insensible  gradations  to 
more  nutritive  and  even  to  highly  stimulating 
substances:  for  drink,  pure  white  water; 
besides  these  means,  let  the  animal  have  mo¬ 
derate  and  regular  exercise,  light  work  at  the 
plough  or  harrow  ;  if  a  saddle  horse,  walking 
or  gentle  trotting  exercise  ;  let  him  rest  from 
time  to  time  in  rapid  journeys,  and  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  himfeither  to  eat  or  to  drink  immediately 
on^arrival,  or  if  this  cannot  be  deferred,  give 
him  in  lieu  of  oats,  slices  of  bread  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  to  drink,  a  bottle  of  weak  wine 
or^wine  and  water,  of  beer,  or  of  cider  ;  start 
at]a  moderate  rate,  proceed  rapidly  only  when 
your  horse  is  in  wind,  slacken  his  pace  a 
little  before  you  stop,  and  let  him  recover 
himself  well  before  you  feed  him,  and  espe¬ 
cially  before  you  give  him  to  drink.  These 
are  the  principal  attentions  to  which  we  should 
subject  the  farcinous  constitution  in  order  to 
correct  it  both  as  they  are  preservatives  from 
the  disease,  and  also  auxiliaries  to  the  reme¬ 
dial  treatment. 

To  these  means  which  will  not  be 
least  efficacious,  should  be  added  the  use 
of  a  little  salt  either  very  fine  and  mixed 
with  moistened  bran  or  with  hay,  or  dissolved 
in  water,  with  which  his  forage  is  sptinkled  ; 
and  draughts  of  the  decoction  of  hops,  or  of 
wormwood,  or  of  any  other  vegetable  bitter, 
should  be  given :  these  should  at  first  be  made 
weak  and  rendered  stronger  by  degrees,  and 
even  a  little  wine  may  at  last  be  added.  When 
the  sanguine  system  is  roused,  the  use  of 
gentian,  cinehona  (for  horses  of  value),  or 
other  tonies,  in  quantities  aecording  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  may  be  indieated,  but  the 
same  preeautions  must  be  observed  here  as 
with  the  bitter  decoctions.  We  may  give 
vprj  large  doses  to  horses  whose  mucous 


membranes  are  but  slightly  sensitive,and  whose 
nervous  system  is  not  very  irritable ;  with  those 
animals  in  which  we  are  likely  to  have  infiltra¬ 
tion  take  place  we  may  have  recourse  to  those 
stimulating  beverages  which  augment,  or  in¬ 
deed,  produce  an  excess  of  excitement. 

Vitet  (to  go  no  farther  back)  recommends 
fumigations  with  incense,  and  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  (orpiment),  and  the  washing  of  the 
whole  of  the  body  of  the  sick  animal  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  deutoxide  of  arsenic 
(white  arsenic).  But  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
danger  of  arsenical  fumigations  so  clearly 
pointed  out  by  chemists  and  naturalists  ?  The 
fatal  accidents  that  may  result  from  them, 
both  to  man  and  beast,  are  worse  than  the 
disease  itself,  and  therefore  they  ought  no 
longer  to  be  used,  Lafosse  employs  emol  lients 
or  solvents,  accordingly  as  the  eruptions  arc 
phlegmonous  or  scirrhous  :  he  gives  inter¬ 
nally  what  he  calls  melters  of  the  lympk^  to 
which,  towards  the  close,  and  when  the  di¬ 
sease  has  attacked  the  glands,  he  adds  stimu¬ 
lating  powders.  Chabert  advised  the  mo¬ 
derate  stimulation  of  the  general  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  excitement  of  the 
the  action  of  the  skin  in  particular :  with  a 
view  to  produce  these  effects  he  prescribed 
deutoxide  of  antimony  and  potassa  (unwashed 
diaphoretic  antimony)  and  supersulphatc  of 
potassa  (vitriolated  tartar),  with  gum  ammo¬ 
niac.  The  internal  treatment  recommended 
by  the  school  of  Alfort  is  much  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  consists  of  sulphurous  and  anti- 
monial  preparations  combined  with  bitters 
and  tonics.  At  the  school  of  Lyons,  Gohier 
has  for  a  long  time  used  the  decoction  of 
hemlock,  and  he  assures  us  that  he  has  de¬ 
rived  most  beneficial  results  from  it,  although 
he  allows  that  in  many  instances  it  has  failed, 
especially  among  those  horses  in  which  the 
farcy  merely  affected  the  skin.  Finally,  Col- 
laine  has  spoken  of  the  success  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  treatment  of  both  farcy  and 
glanders,  by  the  administration  of  sub-hydro¬ 
sulphate  of  antimony  (Kermes  mineral)  to 
valuable  horses,  and  of  sublimed  sulphur 
(flower  of  sulphur)  to  those  which  were  more 
slightly  affected,  but  in  extraordinary  doses, 
much  larger  than  we  should  be  warranted  itr 
giving,  even  taking  the  precaution  of  com¬ 
mencing  with  very  small  quantities,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary  professor  of 
Milan.  Since  the  publication  of  his  memoir 
in  1810, the  therapeutic  reraediesrecommended 
with  confidence  by  him,  have  been  tried  with 
varying  results,  the  most  striking  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  being  those  of  Bar- 
thelemy:  during  the  time  that  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  school  of  Alfort,  he  administered 
sub-hydrosulphate  of  antimony  alone,  but  in 
large  doses,  and  solely  by  the  use  of  this 
means  he  in  a  short  time  cured  several  horses 
in  which  that  which  he  calls  the  infection  was 
general.  If  w'e  still  hold  with  specific  rc-'^e- 
dies,  since  w'e  find  some  analogy  in  fare,  to 
scrofula,  we  nmy  try  digitalis  purpuris,  hydro¬ 
chlorate  of  barytes,  and  iodine. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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